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Preface 


Early m 1948 Acting Commissioner of Education for Puotlo Itvco, 
Mr Francisco Collado, requested the Institute of Field Studies of 
Teacheis College, Columbia Umveisity, to smvey the emnculnni of 
the Pueito Rico public schools, m accoidancc with piovisions of 
Appropriations Act No 60, appiovcd May 7, 1947, appropriating 
funds for survey work rn tire Department of Education After dis¬ 
cussion and correspondence relative to arrangements, a contiact was 
signed July 23, 1948, pioviding for a sruvey to Ire stalled October 1, 
1948, the final lepoit to be delrvcied by July 1, 1949, 

CONTRACT SPECIFIES SPECIAL TASKS 

The exhibits accompanying the contiact piovided that special at¬ 
tention be given to' 

1 Objectives and procedures in clemcnlaiy and secondary education 

2. Piovision foi vocational and adult education 

3. Relationship of school buildings and the school building pioguun 
to the cuniculum 

4. Evaluation, testing, and mcasruemont in ldation to the airnculimi. 

5. Basic language of instruction ioi the schools 

6 Curriculum problems giowing out ol laetois oi child development 
and social and economic conditions as they exist rn Pueito Rico. 

7 Implications of curriculum revision proposals for the administra¬ 
tive organization of the Department of Education, 

Although there was no contiact provision governing the point, it was 
understood that arrangements would be made later loi consultant 
seivice from the staff of the Institute of Field .Studies to aid in the 
implementation of the suivcy lecominendations. 

SURVEY REPORT EMERGES FROM CROUP STUDY 

Tire smvey stall, as named in the contiact, met dmmg the smniitoi 
of 1948 The planning committee visited Pueito Rico m Seplemhei, 
1948. Meetings weie held with lay and professional groups, and 
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various types of lural and uiban schools weie visited. At this tune 
tire following statements of belief were presented by lepicsentatives 
of the suivey staff and discussed widely Implications of these beliefs 
for the suivey were indicated 

1 Education should contnbute to the nnpiovement of personal and 
social living It was undei stood that the smvey would be directed 
to the contribution winch the progiam of education m Pueito Rican 
schools was making 01 might make to this end 

2 Education should be planned to meet the peculiar needs or prob¬ 
lems of a cultuie It was agreed that the smvey staff would assess 
the unique problems of Puerto Rico and make recommendations 
which would be appropriate foi tire cultuie and realistic in terms' 
of lesouices available. 


In lespect to the actual method of the survey, three additional 
points of agicement emerged hom vanous discussions 

1 The smvey should be developed with as lull paiticipation by 
Pueito Rican educators as time and lesouices would pennit. It 
was agreed that eveiy effort would be made to capitalize on the 
best thinking of all inteiested in education 

2 The suivey was to include lire cuinculum of all schools dnectly 

under the Department of Education Intensive study, howevei, was 
to be made of a lepiesentative sampling of different types oi’pio- 
giams and of schools located m drffeicnt parts of the Island Addi¬ 
tional information foi the suivey was obtained fionr official docu¬ 
ments and educational materials, conferences with individuals 
brief questionnaires to vanous gioups, and meetings of icpiescnta- 
lives from all school districts 1 


3 Building an educational program was recognized as being a long¬ 
time development It was agreed, therefore, tlrat recommendations 
would include some indication of long-time goals toward which 
dre schools should work, as well as immediate action which might 


On tins same occasion cm tam special areas were identified foi more 
intensive study, and appropriate staff piovisions wcie made 
During a three-week period m October and November 1943 lh( , 
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one Iaige meeting with iepiesenta.tives fioin each school distuct. This 
period of field woik was followed m Janu.uy, 1949, hy a visit of the 
duector of the suivey staff for tin then field woik and the presenta¬ 
tion of a pielnmnaiy repoit. 

At the end of Maicli, 1949, seven nienihcis of the suivey staff re- 
tuined foi additional field woik, two lnembei.s checked preliminary 
findings, and five an.uiged aiea meetings m oidei to discuss major 
lecommendatiniis with representatives fiotn the vanons districts Ad¬ 
ditional confeicnccs foi the same pm pose were held with lepiesonta- 
tives fiom the staff of tlie University of Pueito Hico. 

Tlnoughout the whole study menibcis of the cenlial office stafl of 
the Depaitment of Education gave unstintingly of then time m jnu- 
vidmg information and vaiymg types of assistance, Enthusiastic 
coopeiation was also icccived from othei educational, lay, duel gov¬ 
ernmental gioups 

FINAL REPORT IS DIVIDED INTO THREE PARTS 

The geneial plan of the final lepoiL began to eineige soon aftci the 
visit of the planning committee to Puerto Rico in Seplembei, 15) bS 
It was dictated by conditions found there, as well as hy the provi¬ 
sions of the eontiact 

PART ONE, m accord with the conduct, piesents the unique 
factois in child development within the cultural setting ol Pueito 
Rican life This sets the task for the schools and leveals points of 
focus for the suivey staff. In brief, it outlines a chattel oi itamewoik 
for education in Pueito Rico 

PART TWO presents goals of education and inleiprols tliem 
through significant aieas of learning. These aieas of learning have 
beeu developed in terms of the objectives, piocecluies, and cuiiiculuin 
piovisions for elementaiy, secondaiy, vocational, and adult education 
Part Two is intended primarily foi teacheis, aclmmistiatois, super¬ 
visors, and members of the cential office staff of the Department of 
Education 

PART THREE canvasses a numbei of special problems. Some 
were identified in the eontiact foi the smvey, and otheis weie be¬ 
lieved by the survey staff to bo of ciueial importance if education m 
Puerto Rico is to move forward. Language Instruction (Chapin 15), 
Buddings and Equipment and the Instiuetional Piogiam (Chapin 
16), Evaluating the School Progiam (Chaptei 18), and Organization 
of tire Central Office of the Department of Education foi Instructional 
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Leadeiship (Chapter 20), covei aieas specified m the contiact Special 
problems which die survey staff as well as laige numbers of educators 
m Fueito Rico believe to be of vital unpoitance in the mipiovemenl 
of the curriculum are included under the chapter headings Equalizing 
and Improving Educational Opportunities (Chaptei 13), Oigani/ation 
of the Community for Its Own Impiovement (Chapter 14), Materials 
for Instruction (Chapter 17), and Teachei Education and the Im¬ 
provement of Instruction (Chapter 19) 

The final chapter (Chapter 21) piesents a summary of the mujoi 
recommendations in Parts Two and Three, and gives some indication 
of the immediacy as well as the agent with whom major responsibility 
for implementation appears to rest, 

The survey staff wishes to expiess its appieciation to the many 
people in Puerto Rico who gave so freely of their time and experience 
in the furthering of this study and the preparation of the lepoit 

Goudon N. Mackenzie 
Survey Diicctor 

New York, N Y 
June 20, 1949 
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PART ONE 


Puerto Rico Faces the Future 






1 

The Vision of a People 


PUERTO RICO ENTERING A NEW ERA 

Puuuo Rico is on the threshold of a new eia. It is adjusting to new 
conditions, developing new insights and values, lacing new piohlems 
Thus thou' could lie no nunc appropmte tune ioi a smvey ol the 
piognun of its schools. The conditions and piobleins ol tiausition set 
the task fen the schools as they eontubute to new ways ol living Tim 
pimmso ol education as a laico in impioviug living sets the pinblem 
for the sm\cy 

Pueilo Rico, iepiesontiiig as it does an old ci\ lli/atmn in the New 
Woild, has a long histmv ol change and developuieut. Although it 
lias ties with both Kiuopc and the Anieiuas, and is m the piocess ol 
changing nianv ol its patterns ol living, it lias neveitheless' maintained 
an mtegnty which makes it unique. On the otliei hand, many of its 
piohlems me smului to those ol otliei jieoples, as tliey weie met in 
the past or uio being met today Thus, the' piohlems ol Pueilo Rico 
aie individual, yet ate sluued by many otheis m the woild today 

Action ol the United States Gnngicss in l 4 ) 17, amending the Oi- 
gamc Ait ol 1917, and ptovulmg loi the election in 1918 ol the Gov- 
eniot and the appointment by lum ol lus cabinet, was a long lotwuul 
step towaul sclf-deteimunition and sell-goveimnent. 11 symhoh/ed 
the end ol one impoitant penod m Pueito Rican life and the begin¬ 
ning ol anothei. 

The 1948 election seised to consolidate and give public appioval 
to piogmms started ember by the Insulai Goveiument winch look 
towaul lnoad social, economic', and eullmal retoun. Today Pueilo 
llieo is elnnaelen/ed by an enthusmslic attack upon the piohlems 
which come to any self-govemed people, the dideionee m Pueilo 
Rico being that the situation is more acute, Lhe problem more com¬ 
plex Ilowevci, the spoil ol the people in meeting the challenge is 
dcleimiiied and optimistic. 

While this new political Responsibility is duunatic evidence ol 

3 
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change, this change has not come about overnight. It is the lesult of 
a long and steady effort m education, health, government, and social 
responsibility, Now with the achievement of political status and the 
wider scope foi pohtical action it makes possible, progiess in. these 
areas'will continue to be made The millennium foi Fuel to Rico lias 
not come-no one knows that better than the Pueito Ricans, What has 
come is a feelmg of achievement and confidence, a belief m them¬ 
selves, a belief in then ability to make possible a good life for all 
people of the Island There is vision in Puerto Rico 

THREE PROBLEMS OF TRANSITION 

This vision of the people for a bettei tomonow will be empty and 
disappointing, howevei, unless the full potential of the Island is 
achieved. The path ahead is long and difficult The chspanty between 
hopes and existing conditions is exceedingly gieat. Many of the means 
for the attainment of emeigmg goals are yet to be cieated. As many 
Puerto Ricans and others view piesent conditions, tlio task oi attain¬ 
ing these goals has at least three major facets 

SOCIO-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 

The socio-economic problems and potential of the Island must be 
faced factually and realistically. Positive and caiefully planned action 
is necessary if the possible threats to security aie to be avoided and 
the potentially bettei living is to become a leality. 

A CHANGING VALUE SYSTEM 

The value systems and aspuations of the people must be known and 
cleaily understood if plans for action aie to be leahstic and possible 
of achievement These are difficult to asceitain, being looted m a 
European culture and coming to fruition m a technological and 
industrial age. Difficult as the problem is, the solution is imperative if 
unity of purpose and action are to be attained 

THE NATURE OF RESOURCES 

Any people faomg a long and difficult struggle for self-improve¬ 
ment can well assess critically and carefully the resources available 
to them for attaining their maximum potential. Only as means and 
ends are blended can the desired future become a reality. Even tiro 
most cursory examination of Puerto Rican conditions reveals that at 
the moment Pueito Rico s strength is not m material wealth 01 natuial 
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lesmuers, but 111 its people. Thus, first attention may well be given to 
tlie mobilization of the eneigics ot all the people thinugh education 
ami organization to meet the tasks ahead and to attain the goals now 
held. Education can met case tlie knowledge, understanding, and 
skill needed to cope with the problems which have their origin in the 
socio-eeonoime situation tn the changing value system Organization, 
paitieuluily at tlie local community level, can unify and cooulniato 
elicits to dial with many piohlems which cannot be solved by indi¬ 
viduals updating alone. 

Diseovenng and developing available resouiecs will not be easy 
Sonic* of the problems to be laced aie discussed m subsequent chap¬ 
ter of Fait One Yanons aspects of tlie action to be taken aie sug¬ 
gested m Pails Two and Tlneo. 

THE PROMISE OF EDUCATION 

The great potential of Puerto Rico is in its people. Education is 
the major means to lealr/mg this potential. Pueito Ricans of every 
walk ol lilt* realize this, whether education is seen narrowly as a 
steppmgslone to personal advancement or moio broadly as the means 
to social development of the people of the Island. The gloat faith m 
education inamlested by most people in Puerto Rico is both hearten¬ 
ing and frightening. 

Tins faith m education is lieuilemiig in that it is an indication that 
the people tmigiuze then own power and believe that, if given op¬ 
portunity, them is no limit to llieir achievement. 

This faith m education is Lightening m that it gives to edoeatois an 
almost overpowering responsibility. This is a responsibility which 
should be shaied by many olheis—and providing means for sharing it 
should he one of the fust tasks oi educators. Yet when this faith 
places responsibility as it does, then educators cannot shirk their roles 
as leaders m keeping alive that spaik of hope for the future and in 
providing means ior achieving improved standards of living. 

Although the responsibility must he shared, much of it, rightly, falls 
to education, Tlu* educational system of any society should seek to 
impum; and clinch the cultiue which mutines it. F.ducatois, as well 
as otlieis, must analyze the socio-economic conditions ol the people. 
As an example, of the type, of analyses which must be made, a Iniel 
summaiy of certain aspects of Pueito Rican life winch appear to be 
most crucial for the penod ahead was made by the survey staff. This 
analysis, as well as some hint of the implications for education, is 
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presented in Chapter 2 Educators m Pueito Rico, as in any cultuie, 
must be responsible for undeistandmg the value system of the people 
This undeistandmg assumes special significance in Puerto Rico, vvlieie, 
dunng a period of transition, the changes in values aie diamatic and 
the conflicts seveie, The implications of these shifts m values aie 
impoitant for the total culture, but they hold special significance foi 
the childien and youth of that cultuie, who face not only the changes 
m values which accompany the process of glowing up, but, furthei, 
the changes due to a shifting cultural pattein In Chapter 3, attention 
is diawn to this value stiuctuie to which educatois and otlrcis m 
Puerto Rico will need to give special consideiation as they examine 
the aiea of human development and its implications foi educational 
programs 

As stated eailier, Puerto Rico has some difficulties which aie unique, 
yet many of those are shaied either cuirently oi historically with othei 
peoples of the woild One aspect of the piesent task, then, is to dis¬ 
cover how otheis faced with similai peiplexities have learned to solve 
them, and to pioflt from their expenence. Anothei is to discovei the 
difficulties that are unique, and to meet them creatively. It would he 
shortsighted, indeed, foi Puerto Rico to ignoie the similaiity of pioli- 
lems and the promising solutions developed by otheis On the other 
hand, it would be equally shortsighted to assume that solutions found 
by others in othei situations can be applied wholly and successfully to 
Puerto Rico 1 


Members of the survey staff a ie acutely aware of this situation and 
have attempted throughout the repoit to tone then statements to this 
duality Although every effort has been made to see each question in 
teims of its uniquely Puerto Rican aspects and the possible contiibu- 
hons to be drawn from similar situations, it must remain a task of the 
Pueito Rican people to examine and test solutions, whethei they are 
invented or bonowed, m teims of their fitness to then own cultuie 
The nature and use of resources of Puerto Rico aie mtioduced m 

tagtauL ™r “ peots o( th ” s " b,M “ 6 “ n 


To recapitulate Part One of this lepoit is concerned with the con¬ 
sideration of the three mam tasks of education m Puerto Rico-a nil 

system ^ndTs) th 7) s ° ci °- e ~ c (2) a changing value 

system, and (3) the nature of lesources Some hints of implications 

for education aie given m these chaptcis, hut the maim pioposals for 
implementation are leported m Parts Two and Three 1 
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The Socio-Economic Potential 
of Puerto Rico 

THE ISLAND 

s; 7,i', ftiiAPh, am 3 wc mew 

Pvuvid Ric.o is tin 1 smallest, and farthest cast, oi torn tropical islands 
—Oulu, Jamaica, Hispaniola, and Puerto Him- known as the Greater 
Antilles, NVaiK rectangular m shape, its gicutest dmieiision, lid 
miles, is cast and west, the .mange width ninth and south is about 
foily-one miles !m hiding nil the islands nuclei its jmiscliction, Pucito 
Rico has a total area ot approximately .'1,500 sijuaie miles 1 
Bounded h\ the Atlantic Ocean on the ninth and the Ganhhean 
Sea on th<‘ south, the Island occupies a .strategic position about 1/100 
nautical miles southeast of New Yolk, 1,000 miles east ol Havana, 
500 miles ninth ol Venezuela, and 2,800 miles liutlhsvesl of Rio de 
Juneno Knrmeily mu-lied only by watei, I’ueito Rico today is closely 
linked with the above-mentioned places by leguhuly established an 
lines. New Ytnk can he i cached hv plane in slightly ovoi seven horns, 
Miami m a little ovei foui, and Rio de Janeno m appiovimately 
twelve. 'Ilnis, what was funnel ly a n lathely isolated location has now 
become one affoiding evei-increasing contact with Ninth, Gential, 
ancl South Ameiiea. 

topochaviiy 

A suivey ol the Island's topography and geology cairied on by the 
New York Academy ol Science in 1919 cited as the most clnuacteustic: 
topographic leatme ol Poeito Riel) its "complex mountainous aspect ” ■' 
Two momilam innges, using appinumately 4,(100 feet above sea level, 

1 Sec S I, Dim, alts (ul ), Jlasu Mii/nOrs mi I'uertu Hu n, p 2, W.tslinit'ldii. 
D. O OKitc til 1’iuilii Him, lOlti Alsu H V, Htilicils, Sot/ .Surrey < 1 / 1‘ui'llti 
Him Washington. 1) (, ■ U S Di'p.nlmcut tit Agm uUine, llmc.iii ul HI,ml 
Imllisliy, Series lt)3(>, No 8, September, HI 12 
J D K Scmincs, “Clcnlogv ot llie San Juan Disinct,” S'licnti/ii Surrey 0 / 
Puerto Him and the Virgin hlunth, Vol. I, Rut l, p 37 

7 
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cross the Island from east to west slightly south of the center: Sierra 
de Luqmllo to the east and the Coidillera Cential to the west. Roughly 
three quaiters of the total land area of 2,200,000 cuerdas (a cumin is 
.9712 of an acre) by virtue of tills hilly-mountainous cliaiactei •' is 
subject to moderate oi severe eiosion, and it has been estimated that 
more than 25 per cent of the Island’s topsoil has already been washed 
away. 4 


CLIMATE 

The existence and location of these two mountain ranges are of 
paiamount importance in deteimmmg the distnbution of Puerto Rico's 
annual rainfall, for the Island is withm the path of the moisture¬ 
laden northeastern trade winds. Thus, although the aveiage annual 
lainfall for the entire Island is about 70 inches, die annual figures for 
Maricao and Lares, to the north of the mountams, lun as high as 
107.83 and 97.54 inches respectively, while Ponce, to the south of the 
mountams, shows one as low as 35.34 inches 8 Rainfall has also been 
known to vary considerably from yeai to year. 

Temperature, on the other hand, remains relatively constant tluough- 
out tlie year, the average being around 76 degiees, with a seasonal 
variation of not moie than three or four degiees m eitliei direction, 
The variations due to location and elevation are also relatively insig¬ 
nificant, amounting at best to a few degrees 8 

From July to November the Island is under thieat fiom West 
Indian huixicanes. While these huiricanes are rarely of such a nature 
as to be disastrous, even m their milder fonns they can be, and have 
been, very destructive to agricultural industries Thus ciop damage 
by storms becomes one of the Island’s permanent risks 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


The Soil. The principal natural resouice of Puerto Rico is ils soil 
and only a relatively small pait of this is of high pioductivity About 
a quarter of the total can be considered “rich" soil, 28 2 per cent 
having received a productivity rating of 5 or better m a recent survey 
by the University of Puerto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station 7 


B Descartes, op at., p. 24 
4 Roberts, op, ett 

8 Government of Puerto Rico, Department of Agriculture and Commerce 

a Ibid, p 318. 

1 Descartes, op. cit., p. 24 
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Located pimcipaUy m the alluvial fans and the Hood, coastal, and 
mnei plains, the land constitutes the Island’s best agricultural aiea 8 
On the otliei hand, the lully and mountainous aieas, which constitute 
71,2 pei cent of the total land, received a productivity latmg of only 
7,7, and must therefore be regarded as mfexror at best 0 TI 10 Island's 
soils generally aie poor in nitrogen and phosphonc acid, and to secure 
adequate yields, artificial fertilizers must often be used on much of 
the best laud 10 

Forests Although almost one fourth of the land aiea is in forest 
or wooded pasture, theie is little timbei of commercial value, except 
that used lor charcoal, stakes, posts, and poles. Wood for furniture 
and building is almost entnely impelled, although local bamboo is 
being employed to a limited extent. 11 

Fuel. Inasmuch as no coal or oil rs pioduced on the Island, produc¬ 
tion of eneigy othei than human depends principally on (I) available 
hydioelectnc development (estimates pul the Island’s potential hydro¬ 
electric energy, developed and undeveloped, at 68,000 horsepower), 12 
(2) bagasse, a by-product of the local sugai industry, and locally 
produced chaicoal; and (3) nnpoited coal, oil, and gasoline, The 
lack oi energy-pioducmg natuial lesouiccs takes on profound signifi¬ 
cance as a determinant of the Island’s mdustiial futuie 

Mineral Deposits. While a thoiough survey of Puerto Rico’s mineral 
lesouices has yet to be made, considerable knowledge 111 this aiea is 
at piesent available. The mineials at hand in or near Puerto Rico 
which are or may be used in mdustiial production aie principally 
silica, limestone, clay, and kaolin 13 The most extensive deposit is 
that of lrmomte non ore at Las Mesas near Mayagucz, bearing an 
estimated 250/450 million tons of oie. Other deposits of iion are 
located at Anoyo and Juncos-Hunracao. 11 Unknown quantities of 
manganese, gypsum, pottery clay, and marble aie also available and 
apparently worthy of exploitation. On the othei hand, such amounts 
of copper, lead, gold, zinc, and othei minerals as have been discovered 

8 Ibid., p 24. 

0 Ibid , p 24 

10 Roberts, op ell, also Insular Government of Puerto Rico and U. S Depart¬ 
ment of tlie Interior, Puerto Rico, p 58. Washington, 13 C , 1948, 

11 Ibid , p 58 

12 Puerto Rico Planning, Urbanizing and Zoning Board, Development Plan {or 
Puerto Rico, p 15. Technical Paper No. 1, January, 1944. 

18 Ibid, p 32, also Thomas I-Iibben and RafaeJ Pjc6, Industrial Development 
of Puerto Rico and the Vitgm Islands of the Untied Stales, p 131 Report of the 
United States Section, Caribbean Commission, July, 1948. 

11 Ibid, p 132 
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seem so negligible 01 scatteied as to lendei mining these mat dials 
on a commeicial scale a ventuie of dubious ment 1 ' 1 
Fisheries. Allowing a depth of 100 fathoms as the; effective limiting 
depth for productive fishing, the best fishing watcis lie off the eastern 
coast, where the watei aveiages thirty fathoms all the way to tin 1 
Virgin Islands Along the northern and southern coasts, howevei, 
the effective range extends only a mile 01 two ollshoie, while along 
sections of the western coastline, depths of ten to fifteen fathoms me 
often found as fai out as six miles Altogether it lias been estimated 
that the effective fishing aiea, including the sections aiound the Vugm 
Islands, total about 1,500 squaie miles, 111 Within this aiea, some sixty 
principal food fish aie known to be present, including tuna, Spanish 
mackeiel, rock salmon, led snapper, and othci well-known varieties 
Infoimed authorities, however, asseit that it is wholly beyond the 
possibilities of the waters immediately adjacent to the Island to supply 
local requirements m fish 17 


THE POPULATION 


ORIGIN S 


Practically all the people living m Pueito Rico today weie bom 
on the Island itself, and, in geneial, all but a minute piopoition me 
descended fiom ancestial lines which have been on the Island loi 
geneiations 18 The census of 1940, loi instance, reported only 5,039 
persons out of a total population of 1,869,255 as foreign bom 111 
The chief ethnic groups which constitute the xouice.s ol the picsciit 
population stock are ( 1 } an mdeteiminate number, though probably 
small, ol Bounquen Indians who inhabited the Island bofoie its dis- 
coveiy by Europeans, (2) the original Spanish colonists ol the six¬ 
teenth and seventeenth centimes, (3) African Negro slaves biouglit 
m m mcieasing numbers well into the nineteenth ccntuiy, and !4) 
mmoi influxes liom dive 1Se souices 2 " The tabulations of’the 1940 
census used two color classifications-white and non-white, the lattm 


“;y, P 133 

le Ibid , p 145 
17 Ibid, p 147 


D . 

. 
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"compnsmg Negioes, peisons of mixed white and negLO blood, and 
the small numbei of poisons of other laces', including Indian, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipino, etc”-” On the basis of lliese classifications, the 
census deteimmcd 76 5 pei cent of the total population as white and 
23 5 pei cent as non-white JJ 

HATE OF GROWTH 

The phenomenal late of giowth of the Island’s population dm mg 
the past half-centmy, when viewed against its limited si/c and io- 
souices, has constituted one of Pueito Rico’s cnUcal pioblems dining 
lecent decades Di Claience Senioi, foimci cluectoi of the Social 
Science Reseaich Centci of the Untveisity of Pueito Rico, has pie- 
sented a bnef but vivid pictiuc of the facts of the Island’s population 
mcioasc m the mtioduction to his study of PueiLo Rican oimgiation 

Pueito Rico’s population pioblcm is too omuipuisctil to lcquue nioie 
than a lecapitulaiion of the ciucial points The numbei of poisons on the 
island is now ovei twice as lingo as m 1898 Each of the 3423 sqnme 
miles aveiaged 618 poisons m 1946, compaied with a density ol only 
47 pel squme mile in the continental United States, The death i.ite 
lias deeieased shaiply in the past fifty yeais hut llieie lias been no signifi¬ 
cant decrease m the bath into The late nl nalnial mciease in 1940 was 
second only to that of the Soviet Union in the pey ■<}■ “‘w lately heloic 
the wai The Russian late- 1 was 23 2, the PueitoP von closi These Kites 
might well be compaied with the 1 olio wing United St.q l, Geimany, 
7 5, Italy, 9 3, India, 115, and Japan, 12 5 Countiies \s , eiune closer 
to the Pueito Rican figiues aie Egypt with 16 0, Jamaica, 15,7; and the 
Philippines, 15 4 

Eveiy ehaiaeteiislic of the population indicates that a continued high 
late ol mciease is to be expected m the absence of a llioiough putgiam 
ol population planning 1 

Ultimately, the late of population mciease will depend upon tile 
lesult of tluoe factois (I) the bnth rate, (2) tho death late, (5) the 
balance of external nngiation (the cliffeience between the numbers 
of peisons peimanently leaving and enteimg the Island) An ex¬ 
amination of each of these factois will quickly leveul the natme of 
the Island’s population giowth 

The BnIh Rate As opjiosed to any decieaso during recent yeais, 
the liuth late has actually shown a significant mciease since 19-10, 

- 1 U S Dcp.utment of Commence, op. at , p 2 

iJ Ibid., p 8 

-’ 1 Rates given per thousand pei year, 

J1 Claience Semen, Pi icito Rican Kmtgiulitm, p 1 Rio Piodias Social Science 
Research Center, Umveisity of Puerto Rico, 1947 
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According to statistics furnished by the Commissioner of Health, the 
following were the rates of bnth pei 1,000 population foi the calendar 
years 1940-47 25 

TABLE 1 

Rates of Biiith per 1,000 Population, 1940-1917 


Calendar 

Year 

Births 

Bate 

Calendar 

Year 

Births 

Rule 

1940 

1941 

1942 
1945 

72,388 

76,130 

78,405 

78,393 

38 7 

39 8 

40 3 

39 6 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

82,585 

86,582 

88,729 

91,496 

41 0 
42.3 

42 7 

43 3 

The Death Rate The decrease in Puerto Rico’s death rate, on the 
other hand, exemplifies clearly the result of the introduction and or¬ 
ganization of disease contiol and other health practices during the 
same, period By 1947, deaths on tlie Island had diopped to a point 
where they compared favoiably with similar figures of continental 
United States. The following were the rates of death per 1,000 popu¬ 
lation during the calendar years 1940-47 2 " 

_TABLE 2 

elf, and ^a>EATiTpEn 1,000 Population, 1910-1947 

Calendar 

Year 

e deaths 

Bale 

Calendar 

Year 

Deaths 

Bate 

1940 

1944 

1942 

194.3 

34,477 

35,551 

32,218 

29,065 

IB 4 

IB 6 

16 6 

14 7 

1944 

1945 

1946 

1947 

29,843 

28,886 

27,570 

25,411 

14 8 
14 1 
13 2 
120 


Yrewing diese rates alone, before considering migration statistics, it 
is evident that the natural rate of increase for 1947-31 3 per 1 000 
population-was quite possibly the highest in the woild during fhat 

, J n h l ° f i Extemd Mi Z ration Recmds of in- and oul-migra- 

lgoa-or’lnd^iqiCft^l 190 ! 8 ! m ? lcate that between thc flscal y« MS 

102123 nersnm ‘r Tt ’ ■ ^ * S and Su£Feiecl a net OUt-migiation of 
102,123 persons It is important to note that 47 per cent of the total 

26 Government of Puerto R 1C o 
Fiscal Year 1948-47, p io 
^Ibtd.p, 10 
w Senior, op cit., p. 7 


, Annual Book o/ Statistics an Puerto Rico, 
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of 748,288 peisons (excluding stowaways) who left the Island during 
this period were accounted foi dunng the years 1941-46."" Ac¬ 
cording to the statistics of the United States Imnugiation and Natural¬ 
ization Scivice, the following have been the net losses of the msulai 
population suffcicd thiough external migration between 1940-41 and 
1945-46 20 

TABLE 3 

Nnr Losses of this Insular Population by External Mioiuiion, 
1910-41 ro 1945-16 


Fiscal Year Net Loss 


Fiscal Year Net Loss 


1940-41 908 1913-44 7,548 

1911-42 1,837 1944-4 5 It,794 

1942-43 2,599 1945-46 21,631 


In teims of these statistics, it is possible to visualize the glowing 
importance of tins iactoi as a detcmimant of population change 
dunng lccent yeais 10 The impoitance of eimgiation as an aioa 
mentmg increasing attention hom both insular and continental 
authorities is apparent. 11 

On the basis of piesenl figures, deinogiapheis on the Island have 
piedietcd a giowtli which will bung the population close to three 
million by 1960, past font million by 1980, and past six million by 
2000 32 While such statistics aic far hom leli.ible, they indicate, with 
staitlmg claiily the picscnt late of natuial inciea.se 

DENSITY 

The population density of the Island, accoulmg to the 1910 census 
figures, was 546 peisons pci square mile " If wo take the 1949 popu¬ 
lation estimate as only 2,223,261, 31 then the density has nsen to 647 

26 Ibid , p. 7 

SD Ibid , p 7 

30 The trend evidenced by Di Senior's statistics is home out by the net bal¬ 
ance of auivals and dcpaitures foi 1940 and 1947 set at —98,852' and —2*1,509 
respectively See Buieau of llie Budget, Division ol Statistics, Puerto Him 
Monthly Statistical Rcjmil, Vol 5, 1947, No 10-11-12, p 31 Sim Juan, Pueito 
Rico 

81 While most of ihos.: 1 who leave the Island pcunanciilly move to the Conti¬ 
nent, Pueito Rican colonies ol v.uious si/os aie lotaU'd m Hawaii, the Dominicim 
Republic, Cuba, .St Croix, and St Thomas See Serum, op. ell, p 7, 

32 Piojection of Jose L Janei ot the Depailnienl of Ilcallli, Sanlumi, Puerto 
Rico 

33 Descartes, op, eft, p 8 

31 Ibid, p, 4, 
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peisons pei squaie miles This can be computed with the 1!) tfi figmes 
quoted fiom Semoi on page 11 Such density i.s as a mle only ex¬ 
ceeded by areas which aie (I) highly mdustnah/cd, (2) cculeis ol 
commeice oi finance, (3) exceptionally fcitile aieas, such as the Nile 
Valley, oi ( 4) aieas of sub-Westein stamlauls ol living, .such as sec¬ 
tions of India and China >r ' 

AGE COMPOSITION 

In view of the high late of natiual population me lease, one would 
expect to find a ]aige piopoition of young people on the Island. Ac- 
coidmgly, the 1940 census dixtnbution shows ovei a qtuntei ol the 
population to be of age nine oi younger, and ovei half the population 
to be of age nineteen oi youngei Fuilhoinioio, less than a cnuitei 
of the population was listed as age thuty-five oi oldei Compausons 
of Pueito Rican figmes™ with similai statistics fm the United States 
arc indicated m Tabic 4 


TABLE 1 

Pen Cent of Population in Vaiuous Am, (JnoeiMV.s, 
Pur.RTO Rico and tub Unih'O Hiatus 


Ago 


Per Cenl of 
Puerto Ihcim 
Population 


Per Cent of 
Vmted Slutes 
Population 


UndcT 10 
10-19 
20-05 
Over 35 


25! 5 

1 () 1 

23 2 

111 3 

24 4 

25 0 

23 9 

4(1 ft 


PUERTO RICO'S ECONOMIC PROBLEM 

The standaid of living of any socicty-lhe dcgiee to which it is 
able to secuie for its membeis the necessities of a full ancl healthy lt£o 
depends principally on the lelation between the needs and wants of 
the people and then ability to obtain, through production and inuiket- 
mg, the means of satisfying these needs and wants. As Each Zim¬ 
merman has so aptly pointed out, howcvci, to view tins lolntionship 
simply as one between population on the one hand and natmul ic- 
sources on the othei is an oversimplification which does violence to its 

80 Zimmeiman, op cit, p 40. 

80 Descartes, op at. p 5 
*Ubid, p 5 
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complex leality 38 Foi tlie people themselves must he viewed both as 
pioduceis and as consumers In a wind, the people must m them¬ 
selves be consideied a icsoin.ce II is only as we view the Pueito Rican 
situation against such a backgiound that wo can develop the insight 
and means necessmy to contend with it adequately 

The Island depends clneily upon agueultiue loi its existence Out 
of a total laboi loice appi animating 700,000 xvmkois 11 slightly ovei 
one thud aie engaged ui agnoultuial employmentFuitheuuoie, 26 
per cent of the Island’s net income in 1945—46 oiiginalcd m agiicnl- 
tme, while ovei half ot anothei 13 pei cent, winch ougmated m gou- 
eial manufactuimg activities, was accounted foi by the piocessjng ol 
agiicultmal pioducts 11 In tenns of this agucultinal basis ot the Is¬ 
land’s economy, the i elativcly huge population density, viewed m the 
context of piospects of a continuing high late of naliunl muease, be¬ 
comes a mattei of cmcial nnpoit. Foi at piosent, Pueito Rico’s 
1,000,000 acics of tillable sod aheady stand m the latio of one-lndf 
acie to the inhabitant, while only 11 pei cent ol the total hum aiea 
lomams unproductive IJ The outlook loi an expansion m the acieage 
biought imdei cultivation—one which might paiallel expected m- 
cicases in population—seems dim. Thus the Island is (need with the 
piospccl of continued population expansion and ail inability to ex¬ 
pand its pnncipal piesent somee of pioduetioii. h’lutlieinime, it 
seems leasonable to conclude that agiiuillme will continue to leinain 
the pnncipal pioduclive soiucc Thus, the Pueito Rico Planning 
Boaid, m a technical papei published m 1944 entitled A Dcuchpm'Ut 
Plan for Pueito Rico, assailed 

It can be safely assumed that agueultiue will continue indefinitely ns 
the backbone ol the Island’s economy, loi, without sufficient liunei.il le- 
souiccs, mdusliinlization can only hope to complement, inthei than supple¬ 
ment, the land m the pioduction ot goods and seivices 11 


,,a Zimmennan, op clt, p. 38 

80 The total labor foice fluctuated fioni 680,000 to 603,000 between January 
and June, 1048 Sec Duieaii ot the Budget, Division ot Statistics, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, Pueito Rico Monthly hUtUUna] Rapoit, Veil fi, 1048, No 7-8-9, p 20, 
10 Ibid, p 20 The total employed m .igucullutc ttuelualccl hclsvoi-u 197,000 
and 247,000 dining tins same peiiod 

u IIaivey Peiloll, Tuciln lino's Fionomi/. Chaim landu i, hands, and Rat ant 
Development s, Pail I, p 4 Bio Picchas: Unneisily ui Pueito ltieo, Social Sci¬ 
ence Rcsean.h Center (Minieoginpliud) Since piihhsliccl nuclei the title Pueito 
Rico’s Economic Fnluie, Chicago- Umveisily ol Chicago Piess 
12 Ibid , p 12 Figmc foi 1945 

13 Puerto Rico Planning, Uibanmng and Zoning Boaid, A Dvuidnpmtmt Plan 
for Puerto Rico, p 24 San Juan, Pueito Kilo, 1944 
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The situation outlined above is only aggravated by the land lenuie 
and income distubution patterns on the Island Accoidmg to tlic 
United States Census of Agncultiue in 1940, 2 9 pci cent of all iaiins— 
constituting those of 175 eueidas and more—included 49.1 pei cent of 
the total faim land and 36,4 per cent of the ciop land. On the othei 
hand, 53 per cent of all fauns—constituting those of 9 cum das and less 
—included only 77 per cent of all faim land Indeed, ncaily 90 pei 
cent of the fauns had less than 50 eueidas of land, These statistics 
are evidenced in Table 5 44 

TABU? 5 

Relationship op the Size op Individual Farm Holdings and the 
Percentage Allocation op the Total Farm Land Availaiile 


Size of Farm 
( Cuerdas ) 

Farms i9h0 

Number Per Cent 

All Land m 
i,000 Cuerdas 

Farms 

Per Cent 

Under 3 

1,198 

22 

22 

0 1 

3-9 

28,172 

50 7 

143 3 

7 6 

10-19 

11,288 

20 3 

151 5 

B 1 

20-49 

8,575 

15.4 

258 6 

13 7 

50-99 

3,200 

58 

215 5 

11 4 

100-174 

1,504 

27 

191 7 

10 2 

175-259 

64 6 

12 

3 35 () 

7 *> 

260-499 

594 

1,1 

206 I) 

n i 

500-999 

203 

4 

135 3 

7 ° 

1,000-4,999 

112 

2 

210 5 

i! p 

5,000 and over 

27 


235 1 

12 5 

All farms 

55,519 

100 0 

1,805 9 

100 0 


Although adequate statistics aie lacking, this pattern of conccntmtion 
m land holdings seems also to be indicated in the income chstiibution 
pattern of the economy, with the gieater pait of the insulai income 
going to a small gioup of families m the upper income biackets, 10 
Thus, Puerto Rico’s "economic pioblenT’-oi “population problem” 
as it has often been called-mvolves the relationship between tluee 
factois (I) the ability of the Island to pioduce, ( 2 ) the lato of m- 
crease of the piesent population, and (3) the distubution of income 
and the fruits of production among the population. As was stated 
above, to see the only possible comse of this relationship as a pionrcs- 
sive deterioration is to ignoie the potentiality of ono of Puerto Rico’s 
richest resources the people themselves For m then determination 

S A ateS J? e P ai b nent of Commerce, Sixteenth Census of the United 
Government Pi^rg Offic! ^7 P °“ ns ' P 189 Waslmigton, D. C ■ 

46 Puerto Hico Planning, Urbanizing and Zoning Board, op cit, pp. 65-66, 
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to win for themselves a more favorable and equitable balance be¬ 
tween output and population, to plan intelligently, and to put fmth 
then maximum effoit to leahzc maximum pioductivity, lies a bleach 
in this impasse thiough which Puerto Ricans may find ways of 
seeming a higher standaid of living 

PUERTO RICO FACES ITS "ECONOMIC PROBLEM” 

"THE BATTLE OF PRODUCTION” 

RELATIONSHIP WITH THE ECONOMY OF 

CONTINENTAL UNITED STATICS 

Any consideiation of Pueito Rico’s pieserit 01 iuturc economic situ¬ 
ation cannot fail to take account of its close lelationship with the 
economy of the United Stales as a whole Peiloll, applying catena 
legardmg (I) tiade, (2) lanffs, (3) cuncncy, cicdit, and cicdil cou- 
tiol, (4) public finances, and (5) ownership of investments, pointed 
up the viitual economic mtcgiation of the two mens 111 Laige fcdoial 
contnbutions, deiivmg piincipally fiom rcguLu gianls-m-aid, expendl- 
tuies by legulai United States Goveinmenl civilian agencies, emei- 
geucy expendituics, and tax lcfunds have solved only to supplement 
the strength of the above-mentioned bond, 17 These and othoi details 
of this lelationship, not licic elaboiatcd, must be home constantly in 
mmd if any adequate assessment of Pueito Rico’s economic situation 
is to be undei taken. 

INSULAR PRODUCTION 

The employment pattern of Pueito Rico shows appioxnuately 40 
pei cent of the labor foice engaged in agiieulUue, fmestiy, and fish¬ 
eries, about 20 per cent m manutactuiing, and the lomamdcr in trade, 
seivices, communications, constmction, and govemmeut. Although the 
tiend during the past thuty years has been away fioin agucultuic into 
these other occupations, the foiinei still leinains the pnmary source 
of employment on the Island (See Table 6, ia ) 

Similarly, agiicultiue also lemams the major souiee of income, al¬ 
though manutactuung income has shown a giealei rate of mciease 
duimg the past decade. These Rends aie demonstrated in Table 7,'“ 
showing the net income of the Island’s scvcial nidiistual divisions lor 

10 Period, op cit , p 51. 

47 Ibid „ p 55 

18 Ibid, pp 8, 39 

40 Period, op cit, p 103 
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TABLE 6 

Puerto Rican Employmeni by Indusibiw, 1920-1917 


Industry 

Group 

1920 

Per Cent of 
Total Civilian 
Employment 

1,967 

Per (Irnl nf 
Total CmItun 
Km phymrtd 

Agriculture 

Sugar cane 

Tobacco 

CoflVc 

Other forma 

200 ,680 
04.827 
80,489 
47,925 
81,439 

60 0 

26.9,407 
116,215 
10 506 
17,162 
85 521 

39,0 

Construction 

9,117 

23 

32,093 

n (i 

Manufecluring 

Sugar mills 

Other food industries 

62 m 

8,723 

3,622 

15 3 

120,011 

14,258 

9,6(12 

1!) 11 

Tobacco maim- 

faciuung 

Needlework at home 
Other textile 

Other manufactming 

16,811 

14,382 

3,693 

14,968 


4,4711 

57,245 

21,714 

J .1,211 


Trade and Irans- 

portation 

30,392 

87 

112,90 5 

17 7 

Services (incraunur 

government) 

55,7 36 

13 7 

124,651 

19 5 

Total civilian 

employment 

007,320 

100 0 

639,(117 

100 0 


selected fiscal years since 1939-40 Fuithei evidence supposing llio 
dominance of agucultuie lies m the fact that 80 lo 95 pci coni ol the 
Island’s expoits involve aguoultuial products.'’" 


TABLE 7 

Net Income or Puerto Rico by Indusuuai. Divisions 
(In thousands of dollars) 


Industrial Dims ions 

1939-00 

1901-02 

1903-00 

mo -46' 

Agriculture 

70,468 

106,016 

109,419 

lit,9,52 

Manufacturing 

26,365 

42,118 

56,634 

71,223 

Contract construction 

2,009 

7,135 

1,416 

7 497 

Trade 

24,330 

38,505 

53,856 

59,439 

Government* 

42,188 

83,357 

173,266 

149,419 

Ollier industries 

61,913 

84,438 

101,929 

1111,544 

Total net income 

227,873 

361,569 

496,520 

551,071 


♦The tremendous expansion in income originating m govoinmpnl is hugely ti 
funcLion of federal and Insular agencies and wmlime exigency Sec Daniel Uieumer, 
The Net Income of the Puerto Rican Economy, pp 20—'115 R!o Pnnlrns Umwisil v of 
Puei lo Rico, 1940-1944 1 

50 Period:, op cit, p 7 
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In examining these tables, it must be borne m mind that it is essen¬ 
tially m the agricultural and munufaetiumg divisions that the Islands 
productivity must be leeboned Foi although ovei one thiid of the 
labor foice is m the tiade, tianspoi tation, and seivice culegoucs, these 
aie auxiliaiy economic iunctions in that they aie not piuiuiy pio- 
ducei.s ot wealth Then employment powei is laigely based on the 
geneial vitality ot the commodity-piodiioing segments ol the economy 
In the light of this ovei-all situation, then, it seems (nntiiil to luiu 
to ceitam of the mote impoitant faetois of the piesent situation, and 
to cite some of the detections suggested by lecent action and study, 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

One study made m 1944, pointed out that, 

Pueito Rican agucnlluie is a pictuie of extremes On the one hand aie 
huge sugai eoiporutions employing modem techniques of scientific man¬ 
agement, and on the olhci is subsistence fanning based on pnmilivo meth¬ 
ods Between these two extremes aie small-scale eonimeicial agiicultm.il 
entei puses. 51 

Inasmuch as the gioatei pait of the Island’s arable acreage is now 
undev cultivation, wide use ot intensive and tulifidul measures is 
necessaiy if pioduction is to be maintained The land, none too rich 
to begin with, is lapidly becoming exhausted Fmtheimine, tile Island 
is feeling evei shanger competition fiom ne.uby areas where exten¬ 
sive fanning is still possible, wlicie the soil is of high fertility, and 
where the burden ot leitilizer, lingation, and olbei capital costs is not 
borne r ' 2 While tanff anangements with continental United Slates 
place Pueito Rico ill an initially favoied position, the pressme of tins 
competition cannot be tgnoied Pioduang, as it does, ciops which 
can be moie cheaply grown m othei aicas, the Island must face the 
msecunty of knowing that its continued piospenty is m huge measuio 
dependent on the maintenance of a peculiai political lelalionslnp 
In teims of Pueito Rico’s need to obtain the maximum production 
from its limited lesouices, the ways m which it uses its pimeipal m- 
sorucc—the soil-arc of paramount importance The major land uses 
in 1945, as cited by PorlofT, aie indicated in Table 8 fl!l 

61 Puerto llico Planning, Uib.nn/jng and Zoning Board, n/i i if, p. 21 
r,a While S2 pci et'nl ot PueiLo Rico's land was m fauns m 10-15, a coinpr-lilor 
like Cuba showed, m 1D40, only 14 pci cent nl its land under uiltn .ition Tins 
would allow Cuba to use only its most leililc lands, employ cxlcnsivo methods ot 
farming, and thus gicatly icducc its operating expenses, 

C3 PerloJ?, op cit a p 12 
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TABLE 8 

Major Uses of Land in Puemo Rico in 1945 


Thousands of Per Cent of 
Major Use Cnerdas Farm Land 


Total land area e 

Land area in farina 
Crop land 
Harvested 
Sugar cane 
Coffee 
Tobacco 

Starchy vegetables 

(plantQina, potatoes, etc) 

Truck-faim vegetables 
Legumes (beans and peas) 

Cereals (corn and rice) 

Fruits (pineapples, coconuts, citrus finds, etc ) 
Forage crops 
Crop failure 
For future harvest 
Pasture 

Clear pasture (plowable) 

Woodland pasture 
Crop land in fallow or idle 
Other pasture 
Other farm land 


2,256 

1.819 

996 

1)63 

302 

180 

56 


230 

II 

117 

129 

28 

38 

70 

64 

643 

300 

152 

26 

165 

210 


100 

51.0 


34 8 


11 2 


In view of the Island’s “bailie of production,” howcvei, these figuics 
are meaningful only when consideied in the context of vtuying in¬ 
comes which the scveial ciops were able to produce. Agiicultiual 
income statistics for some of the mote important ciops lor 1945 aic 
shown in Table 9 54 

In the light of these two gioups of figures, some basic facts of the 
Island’s agricultuial situation may be cited By far tile most valuable 
ciop, from the consideration of land use and gioss income pioduccd, 
is sugar cane Its pioduction also accounts foi the gieatcst single em¬ 
ployment category on the Island Thus, for instance, in 1947, ovei 
136,000 persons out of a total laboi force of 640,000 weie engaged in 
the cultivation of sugai 65 

Its production, however, is one economic aiea subject to close icgu- 
lation by the Federal Government The Sugai Act ol 1948, passed by 
the United States Congress in July, 1947, le-establislied limitations 
earlier instituted in 1934 and 1937 but suspended duiing the wai, 
Puerto Rico’s basic quota, undei this Act, is set at 910,000 tons, of 

54 Ibid , Part II, p 74 

65 See also page 13 
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TABLE 9 

AcnicULTUiiAr, Income Dchived fkom Some Impoiuant Chops in 1945 


Crops 


Cucrdui 

Harvested 

ms 

(Thousands ) 


Total 

Cross Income 
10'iS 

{Thousands oj 
Dollars) 


Gioss Income 
Per Cuerda 

ms 

( Dollars) 


Sugar cano 

Tobacco 

Coffee 

Pineapples 

Coconuts 

Grapefruits 

Cotton 

Yellow, gi ecn and leafy vegetables 
Starchy vegetables 
Legumes (dry beans and peas) 
Cereals (corn and nee) 


301 6 

7 J, 21-1 

235 

55 5 

10,414 

187 

180.0 

5,885 

32 

1 7 

1,190 

700 

13 0 

2,162 

156 

4 5 

277 

61 

23 

110 

50 

11 3 

2,504 

222 

230 6 

1 9,297 


117 4. 

3,293 

28 

129 4 

1,985 

15 


which only 126,033 tons can entei as lefined sugni/’ 0 Inasmuch as the 
Island has aheady pioduccd m a given year as high as 1,100,000 tons 
(in 1941-42), and inasmuch as estimates put its capacity as high as 
1,300,000 tons, 157 the natiue of this statutoiy limitation is evident 
Pueito Rico’s tobacco pioduction has been subject to seiious changes 
m the charactci of mainland demand. Wheicas the Island foimcily 
supplied a cigar filler foi highci-puced cigais, the shift in mainland 
demand to a lowei-paced cigar, lcinfoiced by a gcnoial dccicasc 
in demand in favoi of cigarettes, has affected the income afToulcd by 
tobacco pioduction The tendency oi the tobacco maikct tovvaul 
serious fluctuation, when coupled with the lclativo inability of the 
Island lieietofoie to adjust, has only solved to aggiavatc the condi¬ 
tions Thus, both pioduction and pnccs have been subject to lapid 
and extreme vanations ovei slioit penods of tunc r,s 
It is m the lealm of coffee pioduction, peihaps, that the most sweep¬ 
ing changes have taken place. Once the principal expoit pioducl of 
the Island, coffee as an income producer has long since suuondcied its 
pnmacy. Lack of tauff pioleclion, lnuncancs, and changes in maikct 
and demand, intensified by competition bom oilier nearby aioas, have 
all seivcd to bung about this change The tiend has been stiongly ic- 
Ilccted m the decicase in nmnbei of persons employed m the culliva- 

B “ United Slates Slalul.es at Large, Vol 61, PaiL X, Chap 519 
“i Pei toff, op cit , p 24 

CR See U S Depailment of Agricullurc, Annual Repoils on Tobacco Statistics, 
Washington, D C 
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tion of coffee— fiom 48,000 m 1920 to 17,000 m 1947.In view ol tile 
fact, howevei, that the ciop is able to be giown in the pooiei hilly soil 
of the vnterioi (thus utilizing soil which would othenvise lemam ida¬ 
tively useless and also peventing eiosion on that soil), and the fact 
that notwithstanding the gieat decrease the industry continues to ac¬ 
count foi a sizable laboi foice, coffee remains an area of impoitant 
consideration for insular authonties. 

Pueito Rico faces a situation, then, wheie an lnuouxiug population, 
pressing on agncultuie—the majoi souicc of mcomc—fm auicomilant 
increases m productivity, finds that expansion of the lluec majoi crops 
is limited by political, economic, and social factois Scvcial clues au> 
piesent, howover, foi lmpiovmg the situation. Basically, they ccntci 
around piogiams of land-use education, planning, and oiganvalion 
While an extensive tieatment of these topics is not witlun the scope ol 
this buef piesentation, seveial majoi lines ol appuiach now umlei 
consideiation aie woithy of citation, 

Land-Use Education As was stated above, outside the sug.u nulus- 
tiy, faimmg methods m general aic obsolete and capable ol vast im¬ 
provement m the light of piesent-day knowledge The mtioductiou of 
belter ciop varieties and moio efficient methods oi cultivation would 
probably yield important lesults m nnpioving pioductivity. These 
changes would effect the gieatest impiovcmeiits, poihaps, m the 
smallei faims and m family plots devoted to the cultivation oi sub¬ 
sistence Cl ops. 


Any adequate program of land-use education would also undoubt¬ 
edly devote large-scale attention to the pioblems of ciop diversifica¬ 
tion This subject by no means lends itself to supeificial treatment, 
for such factois as employment opportunities pioduced, maikcts and 
demand, competition, income pioduced, physical, social, and political 
ractois—all must be considered if maximum insults are dcsiied ll0 
Bioad recommendations, such as the development of pineapple mo- 
duction, buck faimmg, leplacement of some coflee acicage with sub¬ 
sistence crops, and the expansion of the aheady pioduetivc, yet static 
livestock industry have aheady been made in the light oi excellent 
analyses of the Island’s agricultuial situation, and iL seems highly 

80 Peiloif, op, cit, p 8 or 

^x™2 1 S l fp°™duc ti r !llr,S neCeSSa,y ’ lhen ' t0 Lmn hl & ] y 111 to«s‘or 
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piobable that a wcll-consideied piogiam of ciop divcisification can 
also play a majoi lole m laising agricultural productivity. 

Planning Agncultuial planning m Puerto llico lias a nvunbei of re¬ 
lated tasks The in si would be to study economic conditions on the 
Island itself and at its unpox Lull maikets m an elloit to tleteimmo 
information on piobable puces and demands In this way, msulai 
pioduction might bo subjected to a degieo of intelligent conliol, leav¬ 
ing it less at the mercy of economic fluctuation Such planning would 
also include, of course, the woik of the v.uious government agencies 
doiug agncultuial experimentation, m the cfToit to intcgialu these 
efforts with the ovei-all msulai piogiam Finally, planning would he 
undertaken m leims of the needs ol the Puerto Rican people them¬ 
selves, giving attention to pioblems of nutntion, tastes, etc , and also 
to employment necessities—attempting to counteract the present 
effects of tieinendous seasonal variations in tlic agncultuial laboi 
force 

Oigamzalwn A thud line ol appioach suggested by sludents of 
the Island’s situation lias been the oigani/atiou ol sinallei faunas 
mto coopeiatives. At picscnt, many of these sinallei faimeis au; sub¬ 
ject to cxoibitaiit expenses foi capital goods, disluluitimi, and eiedit, 
It is felt that oiganization foi mutual benefit will act m the mleiests 
of 1 educing such costs, tlicichy increasing net income lcn the sinallei 
pioduceis 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 

Pcilofl, in his study of the Puerto Rican economy, noted siv major 
faclois limiting the establishment ol extensive nuinufaetming euloi- 
puscs m Pucito Rico (I) the seaicily of naluial lcsomces, (2) the 
seal city of adequately tiamed laboi, (3) nuiket lcstiiclions in other 
aieas, and measuies limiting oi lestucting salt's in continental mai- 
kets, ( 4 ) shipping pioblems, including shipping lates and difficulties 
of shipping connections with aieas othei than the continental United 
States; (5) competition of highly developed low-cost continental in¬ 
dustries, especially when involving the piactices ol “dumping” and the 
sale of seconds, and (6) lack of incentive to establish local enleipuses, 
lack of adequate manageual “know-how,” and scamty ol i isle-taking 
funds" 1 Ycl, in spile ol these obstacles, lnaimlaeluimg industiy putt- 
tically ticbled its laboi Joice between J910 and RM7as opposed to 
only a slight mcicase foi aguculluie, and also piaclically ticbled Us 

111 Period, op at, pp. 49-50 
Ibid, p. 39 
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net income produced between 1939^10 and L94r—46 ns opposed to a 
doubling of agricultural net income duung the same pound." 1 

The breakdown of income pioduetion m the vaunux manutactmmg 
industries in 1945-46 is indicated in Table 10 111 

TABLE 10 

Net Income op Pueivto Rico’s Manupactuhino Iniuihikicv, PUS Ki 
(In thousands ot dollars) 


Industry Group Innnw 


Manufacturing Total 71 225 

Sugar mills and refineries 12,020 

Distilling and bottling of spintons liquois 1 1,7.11) 

Breweries and beverages .1,01V) 

Bakery products 2 1100 

Miscellaneous food products 

Tobacco products 0,7 io 

Needlework and other textile producls, 15,001 

Lumber, furniture, and other wood products 1,2!~ 

Stone and clay producls 1,007 

Printing, publishing, and allied trades 1,1105 

Chemical and allied products 2.002 

Machinery and miscellaneous metal products 2 toil 

Miscellaneous manufactures 1,000 


It is evident that the principal manufacturing industries on the 
Island clustei around two aieas food processing and textiles. Of the 
former, the manufacture of sugai yields the gi cutest income, As has 
been mentioned above, liowevei, the limitations on export of lefiued 
sugar to die United States imposed by the Sugar Act of If)IS drasti¬ 
cally curtail this kind of production m view ot its potential. Thus, 
whereas the Island lias an estimated lefinery capacity of 500,000 tons 
annually, only 126,000 tons a year aie admitted to the United Stales 
Allowing foi a domestic consumption of 125,000 tons, Hibben and 
Pied have estimated that an additional 250,000 tons could lie pio- 
duced with mmoi lequirements of additional capital investment 
The textile industry olfeis an excellent example of an aiea where a 
good deal of the income is produced through “value added” to the 
pioduct Utilizing to a large extent the skill of the Island’s human 
resoiuces, it is an aiea which promises room foi bioad expansion. 
Thus, as of April, 1947, almost one half of the laboi fence listed undei 
manufactunng industries was engaged in needlewoik at home."" Olten 
83 Ihd, p 40. 

04 Ibid,, p 40 

85 Hibhen and Pico, op cit, p. 6S 
00 See page 13 
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the value of a plain piece of cloth is tiemendously increased through 
intricate diawn woik and embroidery While it is relatively cheap to 
tianspoit such light material in and out of the Island (expansion of 
textile pioduction is also contemplated), tlie value added by this 
skilled labor is gicat Such an iridustn.il criteiprise avoids the neces¬ 
sity of fuel lesoiuces not piesent on tlic Island, keeps tianspoit.ition 
costs to a minimum, and makes maximum use of the Island’s human 
lesoiuces Similai cuteria may lie applied to the infant diamond 
cutting and polis’liing industiy. In a vvoul, such "value added” Indus- 
tnes are optimum foi the Island's pailicular economic situation. 

As the Island plans its mdustual fuhue, tlnee principal factors 
appear vital in deteimmmg the kind of enterprise which nnglit pros¬ 
per (1) the existence of law matenals, (2) the natuie of the market, 
(d) cost elements—principally laboi Favoiable situations regarding 
any one oi moie of these factors may well be instrumental in attract¬ 
ing certain kinds of industiy 

The Existence of Raw Matcnuk In spite of Fueito Rico’s lack of 
natuial lesoiuces, agiicultui.il pioduction on the Island is capable of 
yielding a wide viuiety of law malenals essential to ceitiun kinds ol 
industiy One important example is provided by a list of almost a 
bundled by-pioducts of sugar cane published by the United States 
Foreign Economic Admmisliation. 07 Theie is little doubt that much 
ol this potential income is now wasted tluough lack of knowledge and 
inefficient technological methods Otlno pluses of undeveloped food 
pioccssing arid by-pioduct use on the Island aie too numerous to be 
mentioned Then existence is faiily obvious. 

The ’Nature of the Matkct. In view ol healthy competition fiom the 
United States piopei and from neighboring aicas, close attention must 
be afforded marketing demand and Uanspoitation and distribution 
costs This becomes particularly important m view ot the Island’s rel¬ 
ative distance fiom its pnncipal maiket Tlieie is little doubt, liow- 
evei, about the capacity of an mcieasing population and a developing 
local economy to consume laigo varieties of locally produced mate¬ 
rials if general economic vitality can he maintained, 

Cost Elements—Labor. Although wage iates- on the Island, espe¬ 
cially m manufactuiing industiy, aie ccitamly not so low as those of 
some of the economically backwaid legions of the woilcl, they arc 
still substantially lowci than compaiablc rates in the United Stales - . 
According to the Annual Report of tlie Bureau of Laboi Statistics foi 
the fiscal year 1947-48, tho aveiage in stiaight-tiino hoiuly earnings 

07 PeiloiF, op cit, Pait II, pp 142-43, 
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foi all industries on tlie Island was 38.7 cents' 1 '' Although wage dif¬ 
ferentials have not to date succeeded ill attracting uuiuy uidiistiics 
othei than those of the handicraft vauety, the prospects, m ucw of 
recent shifts of laboi-onented plants in the United States to the South¬ 
east, look favoiable A ciucial factoi m this aiea, howexei, nnolves 
the skills which laboi is able to piovide at such lower mles. Thus, 
Peiloff has incisively noted 1 

It is lmpmtant to lealize, howevet, that the evisteuee ol lower hourly 
wages is generally not sufficient to iiltiacL such industues it, at the same 
tune, laboi pioductivity is iclativcly low Only as laboi skills m Pucilo 
Rico me impioved and thcie is gieatei experience with mdustual tech¬ 
niques and disciplines . can Puoito lheo aspect to atliact mdiisliies 
which me laige enough n,) to absoib a significant sliaie ol the rapidly glow¬ 
ing labor force ™ 


It is at this point that the Island can make one, of its most conceited 
effoits at impiovmg the value of its icsouices-by increasing the skills 
of its population. 

Finally, mention must be made of the long-iuuge program ol nt- 
dustiial expansion being effected undci government auspices lalieud 
tax exemption piovisions have been extended to all new industries and 
ceitam established ones until June 30, 1959 Fuvthcimnic, uu May 
H 1948, the Goveinoi of Pueito Rico signed a bill exempting ceitam 
mdustiy hom local income and piopeity taxes dm mg the same pe¬ 
riod Industnal machinery and specified taxable law mateiials have 

also been exempted fiom ceitam excise taxes under similar legisla¬ 
tion,e> 


Another important factoi m the goveinment’s progiam is lepu- 
sen ed by government-sponsored mdustiy undci the Puerto llico In- 
dustnal Development Company, authorized in 1912, and the Ihmilo 
Rico Agucultmal Company, authorized in 1945, The loimei lws done 

Puerto RleoVf’ aS I a n aS " factulm S « concerned, through the 
uerto Rico Pulp and Paper Corpoiation, the Pueito lhco CAmeut 

andTeaS Co T **° , G1 ? SS Goi P 0,ato ^ Puerto Rmo Shoe 

raton t P r T’ ^ Pueit ° RlC0 CLl y Products Corpo- 

. The actual production of these coiporations, bolstered by [ire 

ITJZ'Z 01 ^ sul '^ 

great sprawling enteipnse of ihemamlmd Tl» Zu"' A ‘‘ ' h ’w t,M ' 

71 Hibben and Pico, op at , pp 94-95, 
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wide lcseaich and cxpeiinientalion they have undertaken, has given 
an lmpnilant stimulus to maimfactuimg on the Island” 

EXPAmiON OP SERVICES 

One souice of income which lus liaidly been tapped in lei ms of its 
estimated potential is m the service aica, namely, tom ism The In¬ 
dustrial Development Company has called it “tomanow’s gieat nidus- 
tiy” Few other countues oi tcnitones so close to continental United 
States have so many attractions to offci tourists Tlio climate is pleas¬ 
ant enough to attract visitois llu.ough.out the yeai There is a gieal 
variety ol scenic beauty easily accessible over a netwoik of good roads 
Bathing facilities aie dose to laige cities and m many cases aie su- 
penoi to many woild-famous spas 

Recognizing the extensive possibilities of tomisni, the Legislatiue 
m 1947 authorized flic Industrial Development Company to spend up 
to $100,000 in its mteiosts To this end, an Insular Office of Torn ism 
has been established m Sauluiec, and lnoad studies have been undei- 
taken However, the bulk of the woik has yet to be done Pueito 
Ricans have not yet become “tounst minded” Theie aie lew good 
leslannmts and places of enteilaminent, and iccieatioii facilities am 
fai liom adequate A leccnt lcpoit by Flank T, Maieotti, CtmsuUanl 
to the PlanningRoauI, attains ail excellent perspective on an mlegiated 
piogiam m this respect, The repent covers m detail iccommcnda- 
tions involving hotel lacilities, health measiues, tiauspuilatiou facili¬ 
ties, scenic development, and iccication lacilities ol vauous .suits” 
In view ol the laige income this “industry” is capable of bunging to 
the Island, cffoits to lealizc its potentialities aie not to bo undeiesli- 
mnLcd. 

PUERTO RICO FACES ITS "ECONOMIC PROBLEM” 
INTELLIGENT POPULATION PLANNING 

If the attempt to expand its productivity, and thus its pci-capita in¬ 
come, is the fiist step m a piogiam hoping to solve constiactively the 
Island’s “economic piohlcm,” then a carefully planned attempt to face 
population mcicasc intelligently must he a second. (Ranted a 
icasouable degree ol success in planned economic expansion, a con¬ 
tinuing spual of population increase can well noutiali/e any efleet 
which tlic fonnci might have m uusmg the slandaid of living 11 

72 Sec Annual Rrpoits of llie Pact to Itun Tnclnslnal Development Company, 
San Juan, Pueito Rico 

73 Hibben and Pico, op at , pp 171-74 
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must be home in mind, however, that any deliberation}, tvlined on m 
this area, if they hope foi success, must be those of the Pueito Rican 
people themselves, with as laige a number as possible paiiicipatmg m 
the decision Such a project, of comse, would demand bioad, lice, 
and open discussion acioss the Island. And m view of the crucial 
nature of the pioblem, and its close dependence on ideals and values 
deeply imbedded m Pueito Rican life, any othei appioach would seem 
apt to beai the stigma of undemocratic or unethical action 

Basically, there are four aspects of a population piogiam which 
must be considered both separately and m relation to one anotliei to 
foim an mtegiated attack on the problem: (1) education, (2) raised 
living standards, (3) emigration and (4) planned parenthood 

EDUCATION 

Theie seems little doubt that a laised educational level on the 
Island will have an mrpoitant effect on lowenng the birth into, Thus, 
for instance, a recent study of patterns of living of Pueito liican fam¬ 
ilies found a significant deciease m the number of births per mother 
m both ruial and uibau aieas Out of 968 cases m the .sampling, the 
pattern shown m Table 11 emeiged 71 

TABLE 11 

Relationship Between Education of Monnais anij Sim or 1 <’a Mines 


Grade 

Completed 


Number of 
Mothers 


Number of 
Children 


Avcraqr per 
Mother 


Total 

No schooling 
I or 2 
3, t, or 5 
6, 7, or 8 

High school or above 


968 

356 

in 

319 

135 

■17 


■1742 

2,156 

550 

1.160 

<133 

115 


1 9 
() I 
5 0 

1 r. 

•i i 

2 t 


In view of the tiemendous interest of the piesent government in 
piowding a minimum amount of education foi all poisons on the 
Island, the effect of this factoi in bunging about decieases m bulbs 
seems promising. The complementaiy effect of adult educatum.il and 
mfoimal civic and association^ educational activity must also lie fav¬ 
orably considered 


Ril Ly /^ Wo*.* m Pucno 

material was consulted while ml! nr nunusmm } 4s tins 

cited in this or future citations ^ 5 icicrcnt.es cmniut be 
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RAISED LIVING STANDARDS 

Although sociologists have found a definite relationship between 
laised living standaids and lowei family sire, no pionounced effect 
fiom this factor nr the near futmc seems imminent The above- 
mentioned study found no perceptible decieasc in family sr/e related 
to income until the latter passed $1,500 per ycai. In view ol the tael 
that tlnee fornths of all families, according to the study, lepoited 
animal incomes undei $1,000, and 44 per cent nndci $500/'’ the pios- 
pect of significant diops m bnths due to this facloi seems x emote 

EMIGRATION 

Senior found, m Ins study of Pueito Rican emigration, that although 
it is potentially a significant factoi il pushed with enthusiasm, initia¬ 
tive, imagination, and balanced judgment, enngnition alone holds 
little hope as a solution to the Island’s pioblem, “The results would 
be as permanent,” lie says, “as if one woe to attempt to bail out a 
wash tub while allowing watei to pom in from the faucet”™ IIow- 
evei, as pait of an integrated piogiam, with pi open attention horn in¬ 
sular authorities, he sees it making a valuable conti ibution Although 
ho sees possibilities on the Latin American mainland, by and huge lie 
concludes that “migiation to continental United Stales seems to oflei 
the best immediate opportunities ” 77 

PLANNED PARENTHOOD 

One of the most contioveisial issues on the Island, peihaps, is the 
one involving planned parenthood. Il stems principally from the 
conflict between those who would attempt to control llio bullr rale by 
aitiflcial means and those, lepiesenlcd laigely by the Catholic Church, 
who aie opposed to such methods of control. Yet, the veiy fact that 
it is controversial is all the moie lcason loi subjecting it to seal clung 
discussion and examination by the Puerto Ricans themselves 

To frame the argument simply in terms of the use of contraceptive 
measuies seems an oversimplification of the problem at hand More 
basic questions, such as whether those who want inhumation on the 
pievenlion of unwanted children shall have it, me involved. Moms 
Slegal, for instance, m his study of the Lajas community,'" found a 
high percentage of the women he interviewed desirous of such knowl- 

™ Ibid 

i" Semoi, op rtt, p. 119 

"Ibid, p 119 

78 Moms Sieg.il, Lrj/ns, A Study of a Cuiiuiiumty. University of Puerto Kuo 
1948 (Unpublished) 
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edge It must also be noted that the Catholic Chuicli lus' its up- 
pioved methods of planning families The whole question o! muuuge 
age and its lelation to social, educational, and economic laetms is 
also involved. All these facets, and many othois, must lie lno.idly t on- 
sideied bcfoie any final decision can be dcnioci aliuilly nut hod on 
this problem. 


PUERTO RICO FACES ITS “ECONOMIC PROBLEM"- 
DISTRIBUTING WEALTH 


The tlmd step of any attempt to cope with the Island’s “cwiimunc 
problem” must deal with wealtli distribution While this aiea would 
include a whole range of effoil, including minimum wage siln-dulcs, 
social seivices, taxation, and contiol of public utilities, the most 1111 - 
piessive, steps foiwaid, peihaps, m view ol the agiicullmal I use ol 
the economy, have been embodied m the woik of the Land Authority 
In 1900, a joint resolution of the United States Umgiess hunted 
land contiol by corporations to 500 acies. Tlio provisions woo io- 
tamed and re-enacted in the Jones Act of 1917, the second oig.une u< t 
approved by Congress. Although the statute continued m lour, it 
was ignoied in the giadual concentration ol holdings which dec el¬ 
oped, and in 1934-35 sugar companies and i eluted mteiests eon- 
trolled 400,000 acres of land, or ovci 50 per cent of .ill dm land in 
farms growing sugai cane™ By 1940 ovci 580,0(10 ueios, oi 30 8 pei 
cent of the total area m farms, was in holdings oi 500 awes m moie,'"' 
Absentee owneislup of the big corpoialions (mainland mteiests own 
well ovei 80 pei cent of two “Big Foui” sugai companies and ovei 90 

pei cent of the othei two) has scived only to aggravate the situa¬ 
tion 81 


Between 1921 and 1941 soveial attempts had been made by public 
agencies to effect land refoim. Altogelliei, the Homestead Commis¬ 
sion, the Puerto Rican Reconstruction Administration, and the Faim 
Security Administration had acquired over 90,000 cucrdas Jor distn- 
bution m that period 82 But results had ranged from moderate to 
ineffectual In 1941, m the hope of resolving the containing land 

Pu “p°e£?:; n £f“^ .. m 

82 Descartes, op cit, p 301 
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pioblein, a Commission undei the chaiimanship o t Di Rcxloul C 
Tugwell, began an intensive study of the land situation Cooperation 
and discussion between the Committee and the Insulin Lcgislatuie 
led, in July, 1941, to the passage of a Land Law ci eating a Land 
Authonty aimed with an appiopnation of $18,000,000 and the au- 
thoiivalion Lo pm chase holdings m excess of the 500-acie limit. s ' The 
spmt and pmposes ol the law aie expressed nosvheie bettei than m 
its own pi Gamble, 

It is evident theiefoie that land concenbation lias caused m tills island a 
senous social .situation by placing the most valuable solute ol wealth iindei 
the contiol of huge mteiests, among which absentee nilcicsts aic con¬ 
spicuous The gical masses of faimeis and laboieis aic expenenemg a 
disliesssmg situation, the lonnei tending lo become simple peons, and the 
lattci to become begguis, while thousands of families become “agiegados,” 
that is, seifs, lacking all lights m contiol ovei the piece oi land that en¬ 
closes then homes, while the pioduct ol the woik ol the vast majouly of 
the pinletaiial is conveiled frn the most pait into absentee capital, instead 
of being convcited into puiclusing powei foi the, people This situation 
affects the economic stiuctuie ol the Island and bungs about such nuteual 
abject poveity and moial degiadation that the adoption of an agiauan 
policy tlniL will lesull m a gusitei and mine equitable distnbution ol the 
wealth ol the counliy and in a gieatci eeonomic heedcmi and dignity lor 
the inhabitants of the mini distnels has become impel alive 

It is the itindamcntnl pmpose ol this Act to put ail end to ccnpoiativc 
latifundia and to eveiy luge eoneentialion ol land m the hands of on lilies 
legally oigani/e.d in such wise as to tend to peipetualc themselves and to 
pievont loi all time the division of the gieal landed estates, and it is like¬ 
wise the puiposo to pievont the leuppeaunce of such latifundia m the 
futnie To win these objectives it is absolutely nocess.uy, as' a lunda- 
mental agiauan policy of the people ol Pueito llico, to extend the lnrutaliou 
on land holdings, set at 500 aeics, to eveiy oigamzution m paitneislup 
of a empnrate chaiactm, to the end of pieveiitmg that tluoiigli uthet 
jundical insliumentahties the pmpose sought by this legislation be frus- 
tiated sl 

The law authouzes the Authonty to use the land it lias acquired foi 
thiee pmposes (1) foi subdivision into small paicels of fioin one 
fouitli of a cucida to tlnce cueidas each to be gianted to individual 
landless faun laboieis on a peimancnt tenrnc basis but slioit of fee 1 
simple owncislnp, (2) foi subdivision into small family hums of 
bom five to twenty-five cueidas, and (3) foi development ol propor¬ 
tional piofit fauns owned by the Authonty and um by a managei and 
hum labeners who shorn in the profits on the basis oi then lcspeelive 
wages As of July, 1948, the Authoiity conliollcd 125,094 cuerdas of 

B:l Packairl, op cit , p 64 

81 Quoted m Paekaid, op cit , pp 66-67 
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land valued at about $16,500,000, 85 leaving about 475,000 cum this still 
subject to appiopriation undei the law In gencial, while admittedly 
no panacea, the piogiam has been msliumcntal m bunging millions 
of dollars m increased income to the canc wmkers of the Isluiul; *'■ 
and its futuie results must be awaited with optimism. 

Similai effoits of the government to piovide a widei distulmtion of 
seivices m othei areas have also displayed impulsive u’sults Siu h 
public agencies as die Pueilo Rico Development Bunk, the Pun In 
Rico Communications Authority, the Puato Rico Aqueduct and 
Sewei Seivice, the Pueito Rico Tianspoilation AuthouLy, and Uk> 
Geneial Supplies Administiatioii, m addition to the Indmtuul Devel¬ 
opment Company and Agiicultuial Company mentioned above, aie. 
illustrative of the piesent administration’s intense interest m bunging 
about a moie equitable participation in the benefits that accrue fiom 
the pioductive efforts of the people Finally, the woik of the Pueito 
Rico Planning, Uibamzmg and Zoning Boaul m attempting to bung 
about ovei-all coordination of the services to prevent waste and dupli¬ 
cation, and to make maximum use of existent icsorucos, must also be 
cited as a prime indication of this trend toward widei distribution. 


POLITICAL DEMOCRACY IN PUERTO RICO 

In his recent analysis of the basic bends in Puerto Rican tultiue, 
Ramon Mellado drew the following conclusion with legaul to the po¬ 
litical situation on the Island: 1 

After four and a hall centimes of colonialism Pueito Rican .society is 
moving from a state of confusion in political aspirations to a moio cnlifilil- 
® , p " sltl ® Eveiythmg seems to indicate (1) that the people desire 
complete pohtroa 1 liberty and a democratic foirn of government, either as a 
state of the Union, as a dominion, oi as a republic, (2) that they request 
economic security together with political hbcUy, and (3) that they are 
inclining towaid closer and olosoi relations with the United States ol 
America, but on a plane of good will and mutual cooper a tion > 

There seems little doubt, m the light of iece.it events, that thus desue 
for self-deteimmahon and government is being increasingly fulfilled 

mJuntr ^ 1Sknd ^ 8n 6VC1 ^ political 
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80 Packaid, op cit, pp 73-88 
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The Island’s status is defined as that of an umneenporated teiritoiy 
of the United States The late Piesident Fianklin D Roosevelt recom¬ 
mended as catly as 1942 that Congiess giant Pueito Rico a gieater 
lange of self-government TIis sentiments weie vehemently ondoised 
by a lesolution passed unanimously in the lusulai Legislatiuc a yeai 
latci l *’ 1 No major action was taken, howevei, m response to those de¬ 
mands Thcieloie, m 194(1, President Tiuman lcitoratod the puucrplo 
that the United States Congiess, being "committed to the demociatic 
pnnciple that it is fox the dependent people themselves to decide 
what then status shall he,” should provide a means “by which the 
people of Pucilo Rico might choose then form of government and 
ultimate status with inspect to the United States.” 80 Aceoidmgly, 
Congiess m 1947 amended the Oigamc Act of 1917, pioviding (!) 
that a Govemoi be elected beginning m 194S and cveiy foiu yeais 
thoieaftei, and (2) that the Governoi be empowered to appoint all 
members of his cabinet, including the Commissioner of Education, 
formerly a Presidential appointee, with the advice and consent of the 
Pueito Rican Senate, Presidential appointment of the five justices ol 
the Pueito lhco Supicmo Court and the Auditor continued, as did the 
right of Presidential veto and Congressional and judicial review ovei 
acts of the Insular Legislature. 00 Although these provisions obviously 
constitute but a fust step, they have earned the Island far along the 
load to self-government. 

POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Pueito Rico maintains a representatives fonn of government pat¬ 
terned after the "typical Ainencan governmental structure”” 1 The 
light to vote, regulated by the Legislature, is granted to all citizens ol 
Pueito Rico of twenty-one yeais of age and oldei who have boon in 
residence for at least a year. No piopeity qualifications are required 

88 Joint Resolution of the Legislature of Pueito Rico (1943), quoted m Mcl- 
Iado, op cit, pp 23-24 

80 Quoted m Insular Government of Pueito Rico, Puerto Rico, p 2 

"“Public Law 302, 80th Congress, Chap 490, Fust Session 

oi Puerto Rico v The Shall Co (PR) Limited ct al, 302 US 253 (1937), 
wheic Mi Justice Sulheil.uid .said "The aim of the Foialcei AeL and the Organic 
Act was to give to Pueito Rico full pmvei ol local self-determination, with mi 
autonomy similar to that ol the stales and incorpm.ited leiutoues (Cases' cited ) 
The effect was to confci upon the leinlmy many of lho attributes of quasi- 
sovcieignly possessed by the stales—as for example, immunity fiom suit without 
then consent (Cases oiled ) By those .tuts, the typical American governmental 
structure, consisting of the three independent departments—legislative, executive 
and judicial—was erected 'A body pohtic’-a commonwealth—svas created 31 
Slat. 79, Sec 7, c. 191.” 
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Besides tlie Goveinoi and membeis ol the Legislatuie. nut to mention 
municipal officials, there is elected by pnpulai vote a Resident Com¬ 
missioner to the United States who shall be entitled to leceive official 
lecogmtion as such by all the depailmei.ts ol the Government o{ the 
United States and who icpiesents the Island m Congiess 1 liusimuh 
as most governmental services, such as health and sanitation, police, 
education, aie oiganized on an msulai level, a pronounced eluu.uter- 
lstic thioughout is centialization 

The Legislative Function. The lawmaking luuetion in the Island is 
vested m a bicameial Legislatuie which eousisls ni a Senate and a 
House of Repicsenlativcs Tlic Semite is composed ol nineteen mem. 
beis—two being elected fiom each of seven senalonal dislnets, and 
five at laige The House is composed of that)-nine liienilieis one 
being elected from each of tlmty-five distiuts, and loin at huge 
Membeis of both houses hold office foi fom-\eai teims 'I be Insular 
Legislatuie has power to legislate m icspeet to all loc al matters,' and 
no bill passed by the Legislatuie shall become a law until appioml 
by the Govcmoi of Puerto Ihco 1 " 

All laws enacted by the Legislatuie ate icpoited to the (amgiess of 
the United States, which lescivcs the powei and autlimitv to annul 
same 0 ’ The statutoiy laws of tlic United Stales e\t hiding those ev 
piessly declaied by Congiess not to apply and not loc .ills inappli¬ 
cable, except as otheLwise piovidcd in the Oigame Aet, shall have 
the same foice and effect m Pucilo llico us in the United Slates 

The Executive Function. The supienie executive powei in the 
Island is vested in a GoveniOL elected foi a lom-yeai lenn' 1 ' T'liete 
aic seven executive departments- Justice, Finance, Interim, Eduta- 

02 Organic Act, Sec. 36, U. S. Code, Title *18, Sets KOI - ( 11 

03 Organic Aet, Secs 25-27, 37, U S Code, Title 48, .Sets M1--13, 821, 
Puerto Rico v The Shell Co (PR) Limited ct at. xupui 

04 Organic Act, Sec 84, U S Code, Title 48, See 825 In mses vtheie ,i lull 
is not approved by the Govemot, it is returned to the Legislature fur reumvidera- 
tian and if passed again by a two-thuds vote and again (lisappnived bv the Gov¬ 
ernor, it is transmitted to the President of the United States [( approved and 
signed by the President, it becomes law, if disappiowd it is i< tinned to the 
Governor and does not become law 

36 Organic Act, Sec 34, U S Code, Title 48, See K28 11 is to b< noted that 
there has been no incident yet m which Congiess lias evrieised lies pimei 

00 Organic Act, Sec 0, U S Code, Title 48, Sec 731 1R Public faiw 3(12, 
80th Congiess, 1st Session, U S Code, Title 48, See, 7f)3b( I) (be Piesuhut ol 
tn@ United Slates may, fiom time to turn*, after luunng, piumiiliMU' K\t*( uUvi' 
ordeis expressly excepting Pueito Rico, by icnson of IiumI unidilmns, hom llm 
aipphcciiion of any federal law, not expressly deoLirod by Cimgicss U> be applic¬ 
able to Puerto Rico ' 11 

81 Sec 1, Public Law 362, mile, U S Code, Title 48, Sec 771 
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tion, Agiiciillutci and Commeicc, Laboi, and Health All heads of de- 
paitraents aie appointed by the Coveinoi, by and with the advice 
and consent oi the Insulai Senate, to hold office dining the continu¬ 
ance in office of the Governor by whom appointed, and until then 
successois quality, unless soonei lemoved by the GovcmoiThe 
heads ol the depailments collectively hum a council to the Govemoi 
known as the Executive Council, 110 
The Judicial Function I5y vnLue oi Section 40 ol the Otgantc Act 
ol 1917, 11111 the judicial powei of Pneilo lheo was vested m the courts 
and tillama!s established and m opeiation on Maich 2, 1917,"" undei 
and by vutue ol laws existing on that date, with such modifications oi 
leanaiigumeiits as to the organization of the couits and them juiisdtc- 
tion and piocechuc as the Legislature lioin time to tunc may see fit 
to piovidc. 

Besides limited onginal jmisdiclion, the Supreme Couit of Pucito 
Rico has juusclitlion to icvicw by appeal and special wills, the de¬ 
cisions of the distuct couits, including the Coml ol Eminent Domain 
and Tax Couit, and othei piococdmgs ol udmmistialive agencies 
Appeals Limn final decisions oi the Supieme Couit ol Pucito lhco may 
be taken and pioseeuted to the Cncuit ComL ol Appeals loi the 
Fust CncuitThe Supieme Couit of the United Stales may then 
icvicw the case of eeilioiau m the same niannei as othei decisions ol 
the Ciicuit Couits are lcvieived by means ol that wul The light by 

ns Sue 3, Public Law 302, in lie, U S Code, Title 48, Sets 773-7" 

00 Oi game Ac l, Sec 13, U S Cock, Title 48, See 777 
1110 U S Cock 1 , Title 43, Sec 801 

m At present, alter legislative action regaiding the lossei couits in mdei to 
meet inueasmg needs, the judicial oigaui/alimi eompuses The Supieme C<nu l 
of Puralii ltico, whose Clue! justice and lorn Associate Justices me appointed liy 
tho Piesidenl with the advice and consent ol the Senate of the United Stales, 
nine Distort Conits (twenty judges) ol geneial jiinsdielion, one for each judicial 
district, one municipal court m each judicial municipal district (51 judges), 
and 54 justices of the peace Also, a Couit of Eminent Domain, svitli exclusive 
jurisdiction on condemnation piococdmgs A Tax Com l, an adinmistialise and 
quasi-judicial liibun.il, has exclusive juiiscliclion ovei tax matters, and its deci¬ 
sions may be reviewed by tho Supieme Couit by wilts of ccilioian 

102 Oi game Act, Sec 43, U S C ide, Title 43, Si e 885 The Cue nit Cum l 
of Appeals shall have appellate jimsdittion to lesiesv by appeal final decisions ol 
the Supreme Couit ol Pm i to till'd m all eases, civil m cnmmal, vvlieum the 
Constitution or l statute m tiialy ol the Umltd Stalls oi any aulhonly e.xoieisod 
thereunder is involved, m .ill othei civil eases wheiciu the value m eouliovcisy, 
exclusive of mleiesls and costs, cxeteds $5,000, and m all haluas cnijius jnueeed- 
ings AcL of Eeluuaiy 13, 1925, Chap 229, 43 S’tat 930, Sei I2H both the 
Supreme Court and the Distuct Couits of Puerto Kilo ancl the lospeilivc judges 
iheieof may diaw writs of hubmi tuipus m all cases in wlnih the same aie giant- 
able by the judges of the Distuct Couits of the U S Oigamc Act, Sec 48 
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the Circuit Court and Supreme Court of the United States to reverse 
decisions of die Supieme Court of Pueito Rico on local law, however, 
is exeicised with great restraint, 10,1 

The Island constitutes a judicial district of the United States with 
a district couit called “The District Couit of the United States for 
Pueito Rico,” A district judge, a district attorney and a nuislmll aio 
appointed by the President by and with the adsicc and consent ol 
die Senate; and m case of vacancy m death, absence, or other legal 
disability on the pait of die judge of the Distnet Court, the President 
is authonzed to designate one of the judges of the Supieme, Couit ol 
Pueito Rico to dischaige tempoiauly the duties of judge of said couit. 
The District Court has jurisdiction of all cases cognizable m tlm clis- 
tuct courts of the United States, and shall piocccd iu the same man¬ 
ner. In addition, it has jurisdiction foi the naturalization of aliens' and 
Pueito Ricans and in certain cases of diversity of citizenship. The 
Distnet Couit is attached to the First Ciicuit of the United Slates, and 
the Circuit Couit for said distnet has appellate jurisdiction to review 
decisions m die District Couit in all cases wlune the, same would he 
from any distnet court to a Cucuit Court of Appeals of the United 
States, 104 


Municipal Government, The Island is divided into seventy-seven 
municipalities, The executive power of the municipal government is 
vested m a Mayor elected foi a term of fou, years in the same gene, il 
elections m which the Governor is elected, The leg!dative, power ,s 
vested m a Municipal Assembly which consists of dm teem, eleven, or 
nine members, depending on whether the municipality is a fust- sec¬ 
ond-, or third-class municipality There is nr each municipality an Ad¬ 
ministrative Board consisting of the Mayor and the other admimsUu- 
dve officers of the municipality. This Board, among othei functions' 
acts as a Board of Awards, and authorizes die transfer of funds f l0 „i 
current appropriations to any other smnlai appropriations. Z 
nances approved by the Municipal Assembly imposing special taxes 
and authonzmg the issue of bands for municipal piuposes are sn ec 
to the appioval of the Executive Council L “ r ‘ ' 

The government of San Juan, tire Capital, was organized in I<131 
the city-managei type of government, with a City Manager 

cougK/ ■• r “Srfc2 0)i30 ? u ' s m. jusdcc 

»-» i:!z 
=2f = S; 
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and a Board of Commissioners composed of nine members, five of 
whom aie elected in the same general election in which the Mayoi is 
elected, and the other four of whom aie appointed by the Govemoi 
with the advice and consent of the Insulai Senate. The City Managci 
is appointed by the Board of Commissioners foi a Icim of four 
years 10 “ 

POLITIC AT, ALTLRNA'l IVVS 

The election of 1948 served as a stimulating political expencnce foi 
the people of Pueito llico Besides being the first instance m fom 
centimes of Pueito Ricans’ electing a Governor, the occasion seived 
to crystallize many important issues and bung them before the elec¬ 
torate. Chief among these was the pioblem of self-deteunmation and 
lelations with the Continent Basically, one is able to delineate three 
positions concerning this question 107 winch weie vying for the sup¬ 
port of the people m the pie-election campaign (I) the position of 
the Populai Party, (2) the position of the Coalition Group, and (3) 
the position of the Independent Paity. 

The Position of the Coalition Group The “Coalition” in the election 
of 1948 was formed by tinea parlies which endorsed the same candi¬ 
dates foi Govcrnoi and Resident Commissioner in the United States, 
the Pnrliclo Eslndisla, the Pm lido Soeialislu, the Partido Rcformista 
Although there weie differences in the groups who constituted these 
oigamvaLions, they essentially agreed that statehood in the United 
States was the only sound political futuie foi the Island. 

The Position of the Independent Gioup. The Particlo Indepen- 
disla, one of the most vocal groups dining the 1948 campaign, was on 
the ballot for the fust tunc that yeai It took the position that only 
by unqualified independence liom the United States could the Pueito 
Rican people achieve the iieedom necessaiy to solve the pioblems— 
particularly economic—of then Island 

The Position of the Popular Furtij. Although the platfoim ol the 
Popular Paity has been m favor of Puerto Rican independence, its 
leadeis at present seem well awaie of some of the more important 
economic consequences which would lesult fiom a bieak with the 
United States, Pnncipal among theso would he immediate loss of the 
protection of the United States taiifl wall, and ol huge giants of fed¬ 
eral moneys, such as refund of the rum tax Theieforc, the Popuhu 

1011 Act No. 99, appiovcd May 15, 1931, as subsequently amended. 

107 Information provided by Profossoi J Colombia Rosario, of the Univeisily 
of Puerto Rico, and political literature. 
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Paity has come to advocate a continuance nr the Islands present 
political status to the point whcie ihe economic' level is high e nough 
to allow gieatei fieedom of choice, and better ehniec s, icgaidmg this 
whole situation, 

The sweeping victory of the Populcu Party at the polls \m nimbly 
indicates a wide acceptance oi its position among the people Ot the 
640,714 ballots cast loi Covet nor, the candidate of tlu* Popni.nes, 
Luis Munoz Matin, leccived 392,386 The Coalition candidate ic- 
ceived 182,977, while the Inclrpcndnta candidate' lecened only 
65,351. 108 In the Legislation, thu Popuhim achieved similarly im¬ 
pressive victoncs m both houses, losing to the opposition iiulv two 
seats in the Senate and one in the HouseWhile it is chllic ult to 
prophesy from election platlorms and u'linns, it seems leasonahle to 
conclude fiom the previous iccohI ol the Popular Party and the huge 
mandate continuing it m office that the Island will continue to enjoy a 
liberal administration interested in improving the lot of the people hv 
bioad social and economic reform In this way alone do the Populates 
feel that the Puerto Rican people can eventually icacli a sound and 
permanent decision regarding their political Inline, 

THE DEMANDS OF POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 

Demociacy is a complicated and exacting wav ol life which de¬ 
mands a lather highly skilled social gioup The skills imoke not 
only the ability to weigh the claims and evidence <>( alternative post 
tions, but also a clustei of values and ideals to which the gioup must 
be committed. Democracy, foi instance, is compatible only with the 
commitment to peaceful methods of change. The members ol a social 
gLOup, if they hope to participate effectively m its process! s, must 
theiefoie assume this commitment Insoial as they depait iuuu this 
value, msofai as they lcsoit to violence, the process ol demociacy 
becomes that much moie ineffectual Thus it is with a whole 1 align of 
commitments which must he assumed if political demociacy is to 
work These skills must be learned by each succeeding gciiciation 
through loimal and mfoimal agencies of education d lhe\ aie to pei- 
sist m the cultural hentage of a people Fiulliennoie, beloie demo- 
ciatic means can he effective in determining ciueiul, Island-wide 
problems, they must pervade the everyday hie ol the decimate. A 

8 H Teny Es/ntltjtlcas de Ins fflerrtonct Celclniulas rn Pun to IIfin cl 2 
de Nomemhe de 1948 y hi Nomine, de ?ov C.tmhdalo s < on , I Numcm tl< Votes 
Rectbiaos, Sepm Rendtado del Eututmw do Dhlm FJmlmws Piactianlo per 
id Junta I ft st/lap de Elecciones f 

1( *lbul 
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poison who is accustomed to making decisions is moie likely to u'lidci 
a good decision than one who is not accustomed to doing so It is 
difficult to conceive of a gioup lining “clemoeiutic” one day a yeai, 
or one day evciy loui yeais foi that mattci, and making a good job 
of it 

A clue, peiliaps, to the level of this kind ol political inatiuity, lies 
m the extent ol mgam/ation of the various mteiesls on the Island, 
foi one essence of domociaey lests m collective attempts by smallei 
or huger gioups of people to meet common pioblems Although ex¬ 
amination yields optimistic illustiations of such attempts in Pueilo 
Rico, the gieat gaps m such oigmiiziition which appeal aie an indica¬ 
tion of the tiemendous task lacmg the people, Thus, foi instance, 
while two gieat liade unions, the Fico Fedeiation ol Laboi 1111 and 
the Geneinl Conledeiation of Woikeis, 111 togetliei with a numhei of 
snuillei ones, have existed on the Island foi some time, huge gioups 
of agiicultmal woikeis and laboieis leinain uuoigani'/ed The con¬ 
stant oveisupply ol laboi on the Island only aggiavales the dilhuilties 
besetting the unions The impoilancc ot laim coopeiatives Im smallei 
pioducers has aheady been mentioned In this instance, too, while 
auspicious beginnings aie m evidence, a gieat expansion is called Im 
Regaidmg mloinul clubs, lepiesentmg an nnpoilauL ttainmg giotind 
lor dcmociacy, Robeits found that 7fi ti pei cent ol the .Island’s Lun¬ 
dies lepoilcd no membei belonging to any such association, lu The 
tiachtional individualism of the Jibaio, 1 " although lie is becoming m- 
cieasmgly less isolated, peisisls m many ol the imal aieas Finally, 
legaichng local political action, lelliaigy lathei than mteiest is ollen 
the result of the eentialmng ot so many seivices m the hands ol the 
insuliu aulhoiities Many public functions, seen as the lesponsibility 
of a lemotc authouty m San Juan, thus fad to evoke the local mteiest 
which they demand 

It is m the aiea of associated gioup functioning that people must 
woik to achieve a moie effective political dcmociacy To this end it 
is essential that all significant common mteiesls become vocal and 
oigani/ed and that no single issue 01 point of view lie peinutted to 
stand unchallenged. 

Oigam/ed m 1H99 and affiliated with llit> Amciuaii Fodeijlinu at I.aboi 

11 ‘•Founded in JiMO and split min two Lwlions m 1915, e.uli healing llio name 
of the parent oigani/alion 

u -Roberts and olhois, op tit, 

111 Josu C Hosniio, The Development oj the Vueilo llican /thaw and Ifls 
Present Attitude Totvaicfs Socielu, llio Picdias The Umveisily nt l’ucilo Rich, 
1935. 
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LIVING IN PUERTO RICO 

In the final analysis, it is to the life which Puerto Ricans themselves 
lead among then families and fellows that one must turn to dolenninc 
the most critical implications of this or that economic, social, or politi¬ 
cal system For it is the extent to which individuals arc -able to lollill 
basic needs and wants-to achieve what they consider happiness and 
contentment—that must ultimately measure the success of any societal 
organization. Tins section will consider therefore the Puerto Rican 
family and home, in the hope of uncovering some of the rnoie pressing 
problems emerging out of the socio-economic patterns which are 
outlined above. 

Accoiding to the census of 1940, theie wcie 351,417 families m 
Puerto Rico, averagmg about 53 poisons pei family. 111 In a mote 
lecent study conducted in 1946, 115 Lydia Roberts found fiom a icpio- 
sentative sample of 1,044 households that this average had increased 
slightly to 5.4 persons per family. The study also showed the mini 
households to be, laiger than tlio uiban u « (5 9 and 4.7 per house¬ 
hold) and a clnect ratio to exist between income and famdv si/e 
These aveiage sizes, liowevei, can well pious deceptive; f m m()U . 
specific breakdowns reveal that considerably o WV half „j t i i( . ] mWm 
holds studied (58.7 per cent) contained five m moie members while 
almost one thud (32,0 per cent) contained seven m moie, FmLlua- 
moie, m the rural areas, over 10 per cent of the families- u-poited ten 

ZZr 16 m !w7 7 hS klgS fara,ly ’ tllen > ‘ scoms ll «* t'luittetcri.stic 
pattern on the Island 

Ui Depaitment of Commerce, Bureau oi the Census, 16th Ctmtn of thr 

»s, p dT 

77? n 7 S ‘ ud ^ ln “ -11 no b d u ucu od ' 

nounced AlLuTLre hTbeena 7?* 7*’ U ' biU1 
census still repoi ted 69 7 nor cent of [lie non V’T 11117 ' 11 ', 0 ' 1 S “ lc ' 1 ' lll( ' 1911) 

cause of contained mi R aton mto m nn P 1 ‘ 1S I,V 7 m ™-‘» -uuas. Bu- 

and refinements m 'mur “ d 7d U cl777 ’ JCc 7 Mtal ™, 

«Hb 2,500 population fig ur e7edt I? 

Roberts’ sample included only 8 57 5 „„ r cent t “7 Sl ‘ l , U V* <;w,Mls Bureau, 

for (he fact that although tiro basic mUeiT rhd «T','7 F7 WIU,W 
those of the Census Repoits, differences m 7'? '“ >y H< ‘T‘ l ’ S ll K rt ‘ u WIlU 
continuing shill of population Tom rural noTertv to”,° C T Ull o«gliOHl. This 
stituted a principal problem area on ti e Ishnrl 11 11 T" s unis * ms Rwlf «nn- 
attent'on from insular authonties during the past decade "" ieCC1VI " g ,mn ‘‘' MU Z 
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HOUSING AND THE HOME 

Roberts, in the study of living conditions lefcncd to, gives a blief 
but vivid sunnnai y ot the housing conditions undei which many 
Pueito Ricans live 

Ciowded in niukc-sluf L houses too small ioi the si/e ol the families and 
with too few looms to a [foul privacy lot the inembeus, with few or none 
of the conveniences of modem housing; in sunoundings at then best baio 
and uninviting, at thou woist ugly and unkempt— such conditions die not 
conducive to wholesome life, to the atmospheie foi the leaung of children, 
or the development of solf-iespccting, cleccnl, and morally losponsiblo 
citizens 117 

Among the uiban families suiveyed, principal inadequacies ic- 
volvod mound ovciaowdmg and lack of basic necessaiy facilities, 
Ciowdmg was a ihaiucteiistic pcilaining not only to distances be¬ 
tween houses but to conditions ol occupancy Thus, foi instance, over 
70 pci cent of the uiban houses were less than two ymds hom an- 
othei house on one oi moie sides Fuilheiinoic, ovci half of the 
houses boasted floor areas equivalent to only 15 x 24 feet or smaller, 
while nearly half (45 7 pci cent) weic designated “crowded.” (fo, 
with 15 to 2 poisons pci room). Regarding conveniences, over ball 
(518 pei cent) ol the houses had no bathioom, exactly half had no 
sink, ovci thiee qiuuteis (78,1 pci cent) had no refngeiator or ice 
box, while almost a fourth (22 3 pei cent) had no electiic lights. 
Cooking facilities and kitchen utensils were grossly inadequate m the 
majoiily of the households, as was the whole range of aesthetic as¬ 
pects such as painting and dccoiation. 

Although piOMimly to oilier houses was not a picssmg problem 
among the mini households studied, it was replaced by the lcmote- 
ness of the vanous services easily available to uiban inhabitants. 
Thus, 40 pei cent of the nual families lived one kilometer or more 
fiorn a mam road, and 22 per cent were more than two kilometers 
fiom one About two thuds of the families weie five kilometers oi 
more fiom any kind of medical seivices, while 40 8 per cent were one 
oi moie kilomcteiS hom the ncaiest stoic Children m 44 pei cent of 
the homes had to walk two kilometers oi moie to the ncaiest school 
while 13.8 per cent had lo go five oi more kilometers Internal crowd¬ 
ing and lack ol conveniences were oven moie pronounced m even 
ease than among the uiban households. Nearly two thuds lived in 
dwellings equivalent m area lo 15 x 15 foot or loss, while 82.7 pei cent 
lived undei “eiowded” conditions and 72.7 per cent under "very 

117 Robeils and ollicis, op cit 
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ciowded” conditions Refngciatois weie lacking in l )7 pci cent o! tin- 
households, bathiooms m 89 4 pei cent, and eleclunn m 82 7 pn 
cent Kitchen and cooking utensils aie even scan ci heir than among 
the urban households While tlieie was, peihaps, moie m the was ot 
shrubbery as decoiation, thiee fouitlis (70.3 pci cent) ol the houses 
had extenois wholly or paitly uupamlcd, while two thuds weir lalcd 
totally devoid of any beautifying toatuuss by those conducting the 
study 

Glaimg inadequacies also appealed in the sleeping and eating pin 
visions m many of the households canvassed. Heir, us with othei con 
ditions, urban households fared betlei than anal. Ciowiling and lai k 
of comfoit were peihaps tlie greatest difficulties Osm half ol the 
rural households lepoited situations in which nunc than the novnial 
number of persons slept m a single oi double bed, Onh ft 1 pm cent 
of the raal and 32 per cent of the uihau cases enjoyed the luxiuv ol 
a spring and mattiess Many who lived m malaual au-as did not use 
mosquito netting Simikily, eating facilities wcie also lacking, with 
48 1 pei cent of the ruial and 21 pci cent ol the uihau laindies using 
shelves, boxes, and benches in place of tables—oi eating on thru kip.s 
In a majonty of cases, chairs weic also not available loi all mrutbris 
of the family to eat at the same time. 


SANITATION 

The majoi sanitary inadequacies on the Island, aeeoiding to Roll 
eits findings, ievolve aiound two pioblems: (!) seeming a, healthful 
and abundant watei supply, and (2) piovuling f 01 (hr adequate 
disposal of waste products Piacticcs with jegaul to the Ioann 
constitute one of tlie gieatest disciepancios between mini and mbau 
living on the Island Most mban districts aie supplied with walei 
from government aqueducts, and the majoiity ol the irsideiits luir a 
supply piped legulaily to their homes Yet ovci mm louitli (28 !) pei 
cent) of Roberts’ mban households lepoited having to l, lln g m w ,' t01 
fiom some point outside the house Even watei fiom the aqueducts 

^ dl , mhng; 7 * 735 P 01 ccnt «>«■* twlmn la.ml.es 

s ill did not boil it In the imal distucts, 407 pei cent of tlu- la.n.lies 

obtained watei fiom a stream, ditch, canal, oi shallow smlurr w-rll 
and while watei from such smfacc sources drfm.tely unsafe 92 pc,' 
cen of the famihes failed evei to boil iL, Fmlhennoie, 85.7 pn crnL 
of the mial families had to obtain water from points outside the home 

Wh of fk^dit ofmoSlfTt Ce ’ lL) WC1C COmpt ' lk!d ta 
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Ways and means of disposing of waste also lellect tiomendous in¬ 
adequacies, especially m the luial aieas, 79 8 pei cent of the luial 
households and 33 I pci cent of the uiban lepoited disposing ot 
empty cans and bottles, loi instance, by meicly lliiowitig them into 
the sticet oi yaid Many disposed of papcis and boxes m a similai 
mannei In disposing of human waste, equally unhygienic measiues 
prevailed, Thus, 69 9 pei cent of the luial and 30 I pei cent of the 
uiban families disposed ot human oxcicta in a definitely unsauitaiy 
mannei, and 42 9 pei cent of the imal and 25 8 pei cent of the uiban 
families had unsafe, unsamtaiy latunes, many importing no such facili¬ 
ties at all. Despite the attempt at legulation lay the Depaitment of 
Health, disposal of human waste m fields, stiearns, and liveis is often 
in evidence 

Encf mention must also be made at this point of the whole piob- 
lem of samtaiy food handling The distubution of milk on the Island 
will piovide an excellent example In the imal aieas, fm example, 
ovei two thuds of households studied by Robexts put chased milk 
fiom ncighbois, In the uiban aica, neaily one half bought it at a 
•pnosto cle leche, oi milk stoic Pasteuiization is not by any means 
univeisal, and although theie axe msulai legulations concerning milk 
handling, officials aie vciy lax about then enfoieemont Thus adul- 
teiation, spoilage, and pollution frequently occur As with milk, so lL 
often is with meats, confections, and pastnos which aic sold at shops, 
stoies, oi even homes which make no pietense of confoiining to gov¬ 
ernment legulations. 

NUTRITION AND HEALTH 

The Pneito Rican diet has ttadilionnlly depended Iaigely on nee, 
beans, staieliy vegetables, codfish, and coffee, with milk, eggs, meat, 
fiesh vegetables, and fiuits included m piopoition as income in¬ 
creases 118 In view of this lather obvious imbalance, lack of ceitain 
nutulional needs has been a conlinuing pioblem on the Island In 
1937, undei the auspices of the Pueito Rico Reconstiuclion Adimu- 
lstiation, seveial nutiitionists lccl by Mis Rita E Lang suivcyed 800 
imal families equally divided among fom aieas coflee pioduung, 
sugai pioducmg, tobacco piodncmg, and fnut pioducing. The diolaiy 
deficiencies found me noted m Table 12"" 

A moie lecenl analysis by the Community Wmksliop m Nntiition at 

318 Ana Teiesa Blanco, Nullitlon Studies m Purilo Rico llio Piedias Soi ul 
Science Research Center, Umvcisity ol Puerto Rico, 194B. 

310 Ibid, p 65 
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TABLE 12 

Dietary Deficiencies Noted in Rciui, Ftimni s 
in Four PriouueriON Am vs 


Nutrient 

Standards* 

Coffee 

Zona 

Tolmecn 

/.one 

•Sin, nr 
< elite 
Zone 

Fruit 

Zinte 

Calories 

3,000 

2,190.40 

2,112 (19 

2.112 12 

1,951 59 

Protein (gms) 

75-112 gms. 

51 31 

5(1 27 

6101 

15 26 

Fat (gma) 

83 3-100 gma, 

32 31 

.17 111 

59 79 

.12 89 

Carbohydrate 

(gras) 




487 5-525 gms 

15! 30 

.1.59 0(1 

413 6? 

367.01 

Calcium 

62- 68 gms 

,2120 

3057 

362 

2091 

Phosphorous 

1 28-1 32 gms 

117.i‘) 

IUI0 


7011, 

Iron 

.0] 2— 015 gms 

.0009 

0105 

911 

(HU! 14 

Vitamin A 

2,000 

895 07 

521! 1110 

365 51! 

912 5) 

Vitamin B-G 

900 

87 49 

63 021 

52.'ll 

3!) 55 

Vitamin C 

15 

10 U 

23 160 

10 21 

11113 

* From Mary S Rose, A Handbook 
Taylor and Grace MacLeod 5th cd. 

nj Dietetics, lies, and icwrillim i>\ darn Min' 
N Y :The MucmdUm (In , 1910 


the University of Pueito Rico points up much the same situation. 
This group sought to study the diets of families lepicscntmg tlu> 
whole range of economic levels on the Island Their insults icvealed 
that the majority of the population weio living on diets low in pm- 
tems and all vitamins and minerals Moreovei, even the middle and 
upper economic gioups showed basic deficiencies. u " The tepoils of 
Robeits’ 1.044 families, showing a large majonly of diets deficient m 
most essentials, especially in good quality piotein, caleimu, Vitamin 
A and nboflavm, seive only to bcai out the above results, While full- 
fledged cases of deficiency disease aic not widcspiciul according to 
studies at hand, Blanco was foiced to conclude in hei suivev of the 
nutrition pioblem that ( 1 ) “theie is giound foi the assumption that if 
an adequate improvement m diet, medical, and sanitary facilities were 
made available to all island gioups, there would be a corresponding 
improvement m physical development , ”and that 12) “far ah 
most all dretary constituents the findings indicate that the mujouty of 

flcrency " ^° f ^ “ bvmg 111 tlle dau g er o{ clm.cal do- 

In view of the nutrition problem on the Island and the poor sunihiy 

rateXinffeoent 7 ° ^ ^ ^ ‘l«dh 

during recent years represents a lubute to the untumg efforts of 
130 Ibid , pp 74-76 
111 Ibid, p 33 
123 Ibid, p 49. 
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msulai and local health authorities The principal causes of death in 
the yeais 194S and 1947 aie listed m Table 13 121 

TABLE 13 

Principal Causes of Death, 1946 and 1947 


Number of Gases Number of Catei 

mu tf)'i7 


AU causes 

25,570 

25,411 

Diarrhea and enteritis 

4,697 

3,729 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

4,317 

4,160 

Pneumonia (all forms) 

2,417 

2,156 

Diseases of the heart 

2,073 

2 111! 

Nephritis 

1,154 

970 

Cancer (all forms) 

1,006 

1,1 HB 

Malaim 

672 

423 

The statistics on the majot 

epidemic diseases 

on the Island throw 


fiutliei light on the health pioblem (Table 14) 181 


TABLE 14 

Ma.ioiv Epidemic DtsE\srs from 1942 to 1916 and in 1917™ 


Disease 

Averaqe Number of Cases 
7.942-46' 

Number of Coses 
7,947 

AU causes 

42,094 

31,341 

Syphilis 

9,958 

7,7511 

Gonorrhea 

4,933 

7,20.1 

Tubciculosis (Pulmonary) 

6,628 

6,367 

Malaria 

12 077 

3,915 

Influenza 

3,773 

1,777 

Measles 

913 

1,171 

Whooping cough 

1,136 

969 

Diphtheria 

654 

621 

Chicken pox 

385 

419 

Mumps 

117 

321 


These figuies do not indicate the incidence of many loss vital, ycl 
impoitant, health pioblcms, Uncmanasis, oi infection by hookworms, 
for instance, is practically umvcisal in some of the ruinl aieas. 1 - 0 Its 

120 Government of Puerto Rico, Department of Agnculture and Commerce, 
Buieau oi Commeicc, Annual Book of Statistics on Vueito Rico, Vistal Year 
1947-48, p 13. San Ju.in, 1948 

121 Government of Puerto Itico, DepailineuL ol Health, Buieau ot Kpideimol- 
ogy, Annual Rcpoit fw 1947 (TypcwiiUen) 

120 In view of combined meicasc in population between 1942 and 1947 these 
reductions in numbeis of cases aie even mine significant 

120 It has been estimated that 90 pei cent ot Lhe lurnl population is infected 
See Blanco, op at, p 36 
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effects m sapping strength and loweung productivity must not be 
underestimated. A recent dental survey of ehildien between si\ and 
eighteen years of age levealcd that in neaily 44 1 pel cent of the 
eases children’s teeth weie eitliei decayed, exliacted, m filled. In SI 7 
per cent of the cases gingival disease (infection of the gum) was dis- 
coveied. In all, 99,0 per cent of the subjects showed clinical evidence 
of oral pathology 127 Here, too, the effect on general health cannot be 
overlooked It would seem evident horn these facts that the Fuel to 
Rican is a victim of a vicious cycle Diimhea, on tent is, tubeieiilosis’, 
syphilis, gonoirhea, malaua—all of these, ill sonic major respect, aie 
c ommuni ty diseases They aie fostcicd by a lack of pioper food, pool 
samtaiy facilities, pool housing, and ovciciowding Where they aie 
not fatal, they sap the cneigy from infected individuals, like punishes, 
rendering them generally susceptible to olhei fatal diseases and de¬ 
ceasing then productivity to the point whole they aie unable to woik 
at ameliorating the community ills which beset them Within this 
cycle lies the loot of the Island’s health problem 

Although the Department of Health is- maintaining its efloits to ex¬ 
tend health services to all parts of the Island, the dooentiuliml pat¬ 
tern of living m the rural aieas rendeis tins tusk a tiemcndous one 
Robeits reported, among the families she studied, wide icsoiI eitliei to 
home lemedies—often harmful ones—oi to the, advice of local cintin- 
deios oi espmltstas. As of Apnl 30, 1948, llieie weie only 75,1 leg- 
lsteied physicians on the whole Island, or appiciximatcly one to eveiv 
2,900 inhabitants 128 Of these, well ovei half (490) weie located m the 
cities of San Juan, Rfo Piedras, Ponce, and Mayague/, while five mu¬ 
nicipalities had none In the same ycai, llieie weie available 128 hos¬ 
pitals with a capacity of 11,062 beds. Of those, one was a hospital lm 
convalescents (115 beds), one foi the treatment of cancel (62 beds), 
one foi isolated cases (60 beds), one foi ophthalmic cases (60 beds), 
eight foi tuberculosis patients (2,273 beds), and two fm neivous anil 
mental disease (1,325 beds). 12 " Theic aie undei 2,000 licensed giadu- 
ste nurses on the Island to staff these, 110 In light of standards estab¬ 
lished by the United States Congiess 1 "-requiring 2,000 physicians 
and 4,000 nuises foi Pueito Rico—the woeful inadequacy ol present 
medical facilities on the Island is appaicnl. 

1-7 See Piehmmmy Report on Pueito Ricun Dentil! Siiioei/, SunmiiT, !9 ts 
(Mimeographed) 

128 Statistics provided by the Medical Association ltalui lo population based 
on 1948 population figuie m Desc.n tes, op oil, p 4 

123 Data from Department of Health, Hospital Slave v and Cnnstiuelnm Bureau, 

130 Statistics provided by the Bureau ot Public Health Ninsine 

131 Public Law 725, 79th Congress 
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FACING PROBLEMS OF HOUSING, SANITATION, 

AND HEALTH 

Increasing Family Incomes Theie seems little doubt that many of 
the pioblcms of Pueito Rican family lile stem diieetly from low in¬ 
comes In 1941-42, foi instance, Hanson and Pcicz found in a study 
of 2,000 wage earners’ families that even m the face of all the inade¬ 
quacies mentioned above, such families wcie spending auually $ Id 
inoic than then yearly earnings 1 '- ltobeits, wilting in the post-war 
penod, concluded “Conservative calculations show that the minimum 
annual income lequucd to piovide the bare essentials of adequate ioocl 
and decent living fur a family is about $1,000” It is obvious that itv- 
cieased incomes would enable both individual Lundies and com¬ 
munities to amehoiatc many pioblcms of economic origin 
GooeimncnNSponsored Fiograms, The direct aid of gomumeiiL- 
sponsoied piogiams will also undoubtedly conliibule to raising the 
standard of living. The proposals submitted to the Planning Boaul by 
the vanous agencies 1 ' 1 have consistently inflected the ultimate clesuo 
to impiovc the quality of life on the Island Thus, loi instance, the 
Housing Authonty submitted plans m 1948 to piovide 28,000 peuna- 
rnent houses and 50,000 impioved lots (lots without houses, lml with 
such impiovements as sanitation facilities and electricity) over a 
fifteen-ycai penod. The pioposals of the Depaitment ol Health in¬ 
cluded, m addition to the expansion oi hospital facilities, plans for 
malana contiol tlnough swamp diamage and the extensive introduc¬ 
tion ol latnnes thioughout the Island Similarly, the Depaitment ol 
Agncultme and Commence included in its proposals the protection ol 
wateished areas with pcimanent foiests, etc While it is obvious that 
all of those piogiams must be liemenclously, though leluetanlly, pined 
down by the Boaid because of limited funds, the efloits they repre¬ 
sent and the duections they indicate must be legaided with optimism 
Education One powerful tool which the people possess foi coping 
with the living pioblems outlined above lies in the vanous agencies of 
education Cenlenng m the school, but including ofhei community 
organizations, an intensive educational piogiam can be poweifully 
elective m helping people not only to aspue to higher slandaids but 
to secuie maximum benefit fwin ike lesources that cue presently 

JJ2 Alice C Hanson and Manuel A Teiee, In< omci and E\pi ndi/mes () / Wwjje 
Em nets in I’ucilo Rico, p. 8 S.m |ium GovernmeuL ol Pueito Itieo 1 len.utment 
ol Laboi, Bulletin No 1, May 1, 1947 

183 Proposals for the penod 1949-50 to 1954-55 provided by the I’lunnhiji 
Boaid, Santurce, Pueito Bico h 
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available Thus, for instance, simple samtaiy habits, such as boiling 
of watei and piopei waste disposal, can lie taught m turns of the 
consequences of failure to obseive them, Dietaiy habits can lie 
changed in the interests of better nutation, Prejudices against avail¬ 
able and beneficial foods can be broken down Farmers tau be edu¬ 
cated to grow moie nutritious rather than less nutritious foods, Sim 
pie mles of medical care can well leplaee traditional supcistitions 
These aie but a few of the mymd functions that a well-planned, well- 
integrated educational progiam might undcitake. While admittedly, 
much would eventually depend on the over-all economic development 
of the Island-on the progressive solution of the “economic piohlem” 
-such a direct attack on baste problems of living could well serve 
most constructive ends 

Perhaps an equally nnpoitant role for education m this respect 
would involve the whole aesthetic realm in its bioadest sense It is 
a well-known fact that, given the same material assets, one family will 
build a rich life, and another will live a life of diudgeiy. One will al¬ 
low pieces of wood to lie around; the other will use them to construct 
a chair 01 as material foi carrying a picture or design While one 
family aimlessly spends an evening together, the other will seek the 
beauty of communal singing or games The possible diffncnws, given 
the same resomces, aie infinite. It is nr providing basic attitudes 
skills, and understanding that will enable individuals, fam.hes, and 
local communities to build a iicher life with what they now have that 
educational agencies can lender the people a vital service 


FINDING A PLACE IN THE MODERN WORLD 

Pueito Ricos lnstoiy has been marked by exploitation and disap¬ 
pointment Discovered by Columbus in 1493, the Island long seivcd 
as a defense outpost by which Spain sought to protect its Now World 
empire and insure the safety of its shipping In the eighteenth and 

aJSfwT" 3 ' WlA the P 10 S lessive eclipse of Spam m the Old 
and New Worlds, came an increasing demand by leadens of the Island 
oi greater autonomy and more liberal political organisation Bv ae¬ 
on of a hberal Spanish government m 1870, Puerto Rico attained the 

paihament C’ ^ F ° p0ltlona ! re P*^ntation m the Spanish 
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cabinet was appointed. Heicm tested one of the historical disappoint¬ 
ments of the Puerto Rican people, foi on the eve of their political 
autonomy came the Spanish-Amcnean VVai, blasting foi another lialf- 
centuiy then hopes foi self-government Not until 1948 did they have 
another chance to govern themselves under then own leaders 111 

Duung her long histoiy, however, Pueito Rico has succeeded m 
playing a key role in both Caribbean and Hemispheric altuiis. Her 
educational system and hei standard ot living, notwithstanding tlwii 
shortcomings, have continuously unproved Her School of Tiopical 
Medicine has scived medical lcadeis horn all ol Latin Aincnca. In 
Febiuaiy, 1949, the University of Pueito Rico granted lolly scholar¬ 
ships to students fiom thirty Caribbean, islands to study at the School 
of Industrial Aits 

An important clue, perhaps, to many significant international con¬ 
tributions of Pueito Rico has been its ability to foster understanding 
between the Anglo-Saxon Noith and the Latin South The Labor 
Congiess held in Peru in January, 194S, will serve as a convenient 
example. In addition to representatives of the continental American 
Federation of Laboi, the Congiess invited a sepainto Pueito Rican 
delegation The lole of the lattei group as a link between Noith and 
South, so evident simply m the language lianslations it piovided, was 
pci craved throughout the conference, The University, too, is increas¬ 
ingly becoming an intellectual link between Ninth and South. Being 
bilingual, the faculty is easily able to diaw on the best available 
sources ot both Spanish and English, and lias, of course, [lie con¬ 
comitant ability to chaw on the whole oi the Noithem and Southern 
cultuial tiaditions. 

Thus’, the Pueito Rican people aie developing a unique ioIo m the 
Western Ilemispheie To the extent that they will be able to achieve 
on then own Island a blend of the best aspects ol the seveial Ameri¬ 
can cultuial tiaditions, they will be realizing the ideal of the Uru¬ 
guayan philosopher, Rodo, in whose chaiactci Piospeio foresaw a 
composite Ameiican embodying the finest qualities of the Ilenn- 
spheie To the extent that they aie able to lead m fosteung ever 
stionger bonds between the peoples of the Americas, they will bo 
playing peihaps the most eiucial lole in the Western Hemisphere to- 
day-that of bringing together two mighty continents to the mutual 
benefit of both 

131 See The Encyclopedia Americana, Vol, 22, pp 403-05 New Yoik- Anit-ij- 
cana Coipmation, 1932, also Enct/dopetha lintannha (Lilli iid ) Vol IS mi 
261-62 Chicago, Ill ' 11 ' 
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The Power of Values 


INTRODUCTION 


The majoi strength of a countiy is in the people, and the strength ol 
a people is in the values it holds and its hopes lot the lutuie This is 
true of any country, any people Those who hope to beltei the living 
and give strength to the people thiough education cannot oveilouk the 
powei of values, 

Much that is said m this chaptei has been said, by implication, m 
Chaptei 2, but it may be that emphasis can lie given to coilum aspects 
by dnect examination, 

Poweiful though they aie, attitudes and values' aio subtle, intan¬ 
gible, and exceedingly difficult to lay bate loi investigation The 
people holding them may be unable to veibali/o tliem and may lie 
unaware of their influences and foicos 

Any ono gioup in the society may he umiwuiu ol the, altiludes and 
values of other gioups, For example, oven teachers, who am in con¬ 
tact with a wide lange of social gioups, may find it difficult to learn 
the basic attitudes and values of groups which live patterns of lde 
different from then own 


Ceitainly no gioup of people such as a suivey staff can hope in a 
brief penod to claim a knowledge of the values and attitudes of an- 
othe! gioup On the other hand, it such a staff is chaiged with mak¬ 
ing recommendations concerning a couisc of action, it daie not ovei- 
loolc these factois ft must investigate them thiough the best souiees 
available, while lecognumg the inadequacy of the findings 1 

JS P a2ticulal value among the many documents used in studying the values 
otthe culture and of children and youth, were the following 
Ramon E Mellado Cultuie and Education m Piicitu Hum Halo ltey, Puerto 

PUCU ° ^ *"*■* K«£™JS 

*£*££:****** **»^^ 

sJr£“i& Ewyosde Intel pi ctacu'm Viwitorriqmm, 

oan Juan, fuerlo Rico; Bihhnteca de Autores Puortoirrqueuos, 1946 
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Thus, while being acutely aware of the importance of this aiea, the 
suivey staff is humbled by the magnitude and the significance of the 
task of lecognizmg the basic cultural values of a people, The follow¬ 
ing material, though based on the best available lesovnccs, must be 
lecogmzed as suggestive latlioi than documentaiy, as tentative, de¬ 
pending on fmlhei lescaich by Pueito Rican scholais, lathei than as 
statement of findings It is hoped, liowevei, that the aieas explored 
may be considered of sufficient significance by Pueito Rican educators' 
that fuithei investigations may be instigated, and that the findings of 
such investigations may lend luithei weight to the importance of the 
consideration of cultuial values when educational piogiams die being 
developed 

Moieovei, in discussing value aieas, tlicic is no implication that 
the pioblems involved aic unique to the Pueito Rican situation There 
arc probably no pioblems moie univeisal today than those of under¬ 
standing, clarification, and implementation of values 

When, m the following material, lllustialions am diawn from Pueito 
Rico, it is merely m an attempt to highlight the pioblems as Puerto 
Ricans must lace them Other peoples throughout the world face 
them, too, in dilleung aspects to be sine, but with no less mgeiiey 
No eountiy has found “the answer.” An illustiation cited could he 
duplicated, probably m New Ymk City, Vienna, 01 villages ol Tibet 
But, may it be emphasized, the fact that the pioblem can be dupli¬ 
cated m many places'in the world does not lessen its import,nice to 
educatois of Pueito Rico 

Fuithei, m discussing the values held by any people, due legaid 
must bo given to the uingc ol attitudes and beliefs Geogiapliie, socio¬ 
economic status, age, and sex dillciences may pioviile a range ol 
values which mitigates against any one statement as valid This is as 
tine of Pueito Rico as of any otliei culture. Yet if the values aie m 
existence, even though held by but one gioup, they should be lecog- 
mzed by educators 

It should be noted beic that the survey staff was at a special dis¬ 
advantage in this study in that it had little opportunity to check the 

Lydia 1 Rolints, Rosa Luisa SlcLim and alliens, Patterns of I, whig In Puerto 
Ru-an Families Em Piedias Uimeisily til Pueilu Run, 194S (Unpublished) 

Rise C llosano, “The Development ol Iho Pueito Ku.m filiaro and ITis Present 
Altitude Towaid Sueicly ” Mtmogitiphs of the Unieei.siti/ of Vanin Hit a, hot ltd 
Sciencet. Senes C, Niimlsei 1 , 1935 

Jose C Rosario and fuslma Caiudn, “El Negio Ilailt-Eslados Uiudox-Pucitn 
Rico” Bolal'tn cle la Unweivtltid tie Panto Rico, Stales X, Number 2, 1939 

Moins Sicgal, Lapis, A Fun to Rican Ctwwuinih/ Rio Piedias. Center for 
Social Investigation, Umvcisity of Pueito Rico, 1947 (Unpublished) 
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range of the values and attitudes lepoited or observed n\ trims of tile 
people involved. It is possible that it attributed to mail}' a value held 
by but few But may it be stated again that even though llio value is 
held by a few, it is woithy of comicleiation by edueatois, for, in a 
demociatic countiv, that which touches anybody is eveiybudy’s busi¬ 
ness and thus is of concern to education. 


SOURCES OF VALUES 


All facets of human life, including the values which people hold 
have souice which, if we aie but keen analysts, can be deteimined 
Psychologists, sociologists, and anthiopologists join m mging edu¬ 
cators to look to the causes of beliefs and attitudes Moic olleu than 
we tend to ieahze, a dnect attack on a value may be 1 utile unless we 
first diagnose the cause. The causes of the values held by the people 
of Pucito Rico arc sometimes cleaily evident, but am olten obsome 
and inoie deeply looted than can be deteimmed by casual obseiva- 
tion, 

These value souices aie worthy of much moic intense study Hum 
could be made by the suivey staff, but the following m e some of the 
hypotheses suggested foi fiutlier investigation 


CULTURAL HERITAGE 

As with any people, the cultural heritage e\eits a ,stiring influence 
As pointed out m Chaptei 2, the multi-cultmal lientagu ol Fuel to 
Rico is a major cultural force and stiength of tlm people ‘of dm Maud, 
This blending of cultures gives to the Pucito Rican a breadth of m- 
sight and undemanding winch may bo denied to those of a society 
with a less varied history of dominant cultmes But at the same time 
it may lead to certain inconsistencies and confusions 


SOCIO-ECONOMIC INFLUENCE 

In Puerto Rico, a s m any aiea of the woild, a souicc of values ns m 
part, m the socio-economic situation to which the cultmc must adiust. 
Moie specifically the fact that Pueito R lco has m the past been an 
agianan society has given use to ceitaui values wlncli ale challenged 
y t0 “ md, " h " 1 fnl ” So, "‘- 

—-- - - sj 
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countncs, 01 m the many sections of modem nations which aie still 
meeting the pioblem of transfer fiom agianan to industrial society 

Thus, although the shift fiom agianan to mdustual society is not 
unique to Pueito Rico, it does indicate a lapid late of change foi 
oultuial gioups which aie cmienlly in this pcuod of tiansitiou 

RATE OF CHANGE 

As Di Osuua says in his foitliconnng book, 2 “The past fifty ycais in 
Pueito Rico have been ‘the wonder of a century.’ ” The changes which 
have taken place have been phenomenal Few cultiues have been 
undei such a stiain of change as has Pueito Rico m the last half- 
century And, as m any penod of change, people tend to hold mom 
stiongly to those factois which seem to be identified with the ctcm 
verities Accoichngly, the age-old values and customs of Pueito Rico 
have assumed a new significance within the piesent-day woild of 
change 

Aftei one-lialf centuiy of Ameiican sovereignty, Pueito Rico has at 
last been ficc to elect its Goveinoi, who, in turn will appoint the Cciut- 
missionei of Education Pueito Rico is linpiessccl with tiro implica¬ 
tions of this change It lecogmzes that this puts an end to the old way 
of thinking and initiates a new influence on the attitudes of tire peo¬ 
ple There is a mandate fiom the people to utilize the icsoiuecs of the 
Island and establish a ficc society But with this mandate them in¬ 
evitably must be, consciously 01 unconsciously, a mandate foi the 
maintenance of those values winch scorn oi most importance to the 
people of Pueito Rico. 

EXTERNAL FORCES 

As indicated m the bucf statement of the history of Pueito Rico in 
Chapter 2, the people of the Island have been influenced fiom tunc to 
lime by the thinking of vanous people, yet have maintained or de¬ 
veloped an mtegnly and individuality, Howevei, not to be underesti¬ 
mated aie the external foices at play Cuiiently the economic and 
social foices of the Continent aie of nmjoi significance as they opeiate 
either dueclly, as in economic affans, oi indiieclly, as m the develop¬ 
ment of picstige factors. 

Moieovei, no people may bo consideied an isolated gioup in the 
modern world, foi as the boundaries of the world slnink because of 
now and lapicl means of tianspoilation and communication, so sue 
the basic concepts and ideas of the people allecled. Thus PuerLo 

2 Juan Jose Osuna, A Ihslonj of Education in Pueito Rico (Manuscript), 
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Ricans, as any modem people, mo influenced mevitnbh by the cur¬ 
rents o£ world affaus 

AGE DISTRIBUTION 

The age distribution of the people may he a fiutliei aspect of in¬ 
fluence on a society Pueito Rico has a young people The median 
age is but little beyond nineteen yeais, as compaml with a median 
age of twenty-nine in the United States, which also is eonsidciod a 
young population. 

Thus, m thinking about the educational piogruim bn children and 
youth within this cultuie, special emphasis may need to he placed on 
the values of this gioup—the children and the youth—winch although 
only one o£ the subgioups is, numerically speaking at least, the most 
important 


VALUE GOALS 

In examining the goals of the people ot Pueito Rico it seems sale' to 
suggest foui major dnections These dueetions aie implied horn the 
lives of the people, then statements of aspiiation, nod the cwpiessocl 
hopes of the leadeis of the Island In stating these values lliete is no 
implication that a beginning has not been made m the diiootum of 
the goal indicated. Quite the contiaiy, the beginning which has been 
made is one aspect of evidence ol dncction. Moieovor, may it lie said 
again that Pueito Rico is but one among many demur l.ttic peoples 
who have these aspirations and slraies with many the diiliuiities ol 
attainment The specific mamlcstations of difficulties may he murine 
but not the pioblem, 1 ’ 

The foui majoi dnections of value goals may lie staled ihuv 

1 Toward Respect foi Individuals 

2 lowaid Respect for Demociatic Action 

3 Toward Respect fo, the Scientific Method of Problem Solving 

4 Towaid a Full Life b 


TOWARD RESPECT FOR THE INDIVIDUAL 

Them can be little doubt that m most social xl.ata ,,! Vlw , trl 
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to an industrial society, is that it maintain sccunty foi children? If 
this lcspect foi childien can be maintained while moving fiom an agn- 
cultuial to an nidustiial society, Pueito Rico will have made a majoi 
contiibution in the aica of lcspect foi individuals It is inevitable that 
childien hi ought up m a situation whcie lcspect foi otlieis m the 
family is evident should acquire these same values The majoi pioh- 
lem of education would seem to be to find means ol extending this 
lespect to a widen society Yet the view ol sell, m a eiieunisciibed 
society, may assume a naivete foi childien and youth because ot 
then limited expcnence 

Accoidmg to one school comiscloi, theic are some pupils m one 
senioi high school who have nevei been to the movies The twenty- 
five cents lequiied foi admission is moio than they can afloid Many 
of the childien listen to the laclio duung then fiec time, but theic is 
little, if any, lecicatioual leading aftci school, not so much because 
theie is lack ol intcicst in leading, lint because theic au> lew oppoi- 
tumtics foi obtaining books and because leading facilities aie ollon 
limited 

Thus, the self-view of childien and youth may ho lostiictod by lack 
of oppoituuity to judge it against othoi values The nanow inoiali.st 
might piaise this type of value judgment, but the educator leeogiii/os 
that a value held meiely because no olliei values aie known is nanow 
and shallow-iooled Piovidmg wide expend ice, accompanied by 
undcistanding guidance ol bases of judgment, is piobably the sound¬ 
est means to value development. 

In Pueito Rican families whom tlieie aie many mouths lo Iced and 
many tasks to be peifoimed, theic is plenty ot wotk foi chiklion, at 
least m ceitam socio-econonue classes Childien cany the watei, help 
with the care of youngei membeis of the family, and make themselves 
geneially useful in the family cncle and on the faun It is amazing to 
see the degiee to which this sense ol responsibility is aceejiled by the 
childien and youth nuclei conditions which call foi these Responsi¬ 
bilities 

On the othci hand, it is lcpoitcd by admiuistialois and principals 
that one of llio majoi types of unacceptable, conduct ol childien and 
youth is lack ot responsibility for piotcetion of public piopcity Is it 
possible that children accept responsibility m the home* because they 
see that tlieii actions aie of importance lo the family gioup, while 
they do not accept this responsibility m the schools and m the com¬ 
munity because they do not undci stand the mijioi lance ol their ac¬ 
tions m these situations? If this is true, it would place upon the school 
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the task of helping children and youth to see their places in the school 
and community gioup 

Certainly there is m Puerto Rico lespeet foi the family as a social 
unit, Closely allied to this, peihaps, is the love and adeetion which is 
given to children and to youth This lespeet for family unity and devo¬ 
tion to children may well be one of the most ehaiaclcu.sUc value pat¬ 
terns of the Puerto Rican people. 

Within the pattern of family unity tlicie have developed certain 
patterns of lespeet for paients Foi example, the father seems to he 
the source of authority, while the mother is the emotional foice. Is it 
possible that the political structure of the Island is seen bv many as an 
extension of this family lelationship, with the authoiity of the father 
extended to the authority of the government, with the concomitant 
danger that the state may he consideicd the provider as well as an 
authority? If tins is the case, then the role of education in developing 
the realization of individual ficedom and concomitant responsibility 
assumes significance. 

Peihaps it should bo noted heie that in the mallei of attaining 
racial and lehgious equality, Puerto Rico is far ahead of man)' othoi 
world areas, but that these problems are fai bom being .solved, par- 
ticulaily m certain geographic sections Is it piobable that the mattei 
of social class diffeiences may well be a majoi baniei to tine inspect 
for individuals? And may it be that m certain situations, etpial- 
ity of the sexes is fai fioin a reality? 

It would seem evident that Puerto Rico has taken certain positive 
steps toward the goal of lespeet for the individual, lint d the goal is 
to be achieved, much needs to be done by education to build on the 
existing foundation. 


TOWARD RESPECT FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

The heavy vote during the last political election may be a sign of 
he confidence of the Puerto Rican people in coopeiative group action 
' so, an extension of this confidence into othei types of community 
and civic activities would be desnable, ' 1 

The people of Puerto Rico have, by necessity, become accustomed 
to external contiol The long history of dommahon by outside nowm 

atr. srrs* oid ^ ^ 

H « pet hups b.ycnd U« „,alm „( ra l lty lo , u , , 
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family cuclcs Moreovei, there aie evidences that this type of shaiing 
takes diamatic foim when tlieie is a tlneat to community life There 
is the example of the school coimmunly m which paicnts threatened 
to stuke unless their children weie admitted to the fiist giade (The 
parents’ stiilce was to take the foim ol withdrawing nil chikhen now 
in school) 

Tlic cun cut political mteiests of the adult Pucito Rican, puiticu- 
larly Pueito Rican men, would indicate an mcieascd mtcicst in gioup 
pioblem solving and the cxpiession of ideas. Yet to the extent that the 
social stiLiclme is seen within a pattern of aiilhoiitaiidnism, there is 
little need foi the individual to piactice problem solving 01 to ns-e the 
media foi expiessmg ideas othei than within a limited scope 

It would seem that thcie is ample oppoitumty foi adult men to pai- 
ticipate in social gioups of an autonomous natiuc In a sense, the 
family gioup in itself might be considcied an autonomous gioup On 
the other hand, it seems that tlieie is little oppoitumty foi women m 
Pueito Rico to pailicipate in gioups of women Tine, oklei women, 
having laised then families, may find the oppoitumty to p.uticipale 
m ceitam gioups, paiticulaily those sponsoied by churches - , and 
women m cities have varied opportunities, hut this is not tine fm 
most women 

It would seem that there arc opportunities foi boys to he memheis 
of informal autonomous gioups of the same uatuio as adult groups 
The line between childhood, youth, and adulthood is not, for boys, 
cleaily delineated On the other hand, the fact that iheio is eons’idei- 
able protection of guls makes it difficult foi them lo find a place to 
opeiate as autonomous gioup membcis It would seem that' this pto- 
tective attitude towaid girls is changing and that it is changing most 
rapidly in urban aicas. On the other hand, them aie few oppoitiuntics 
foi girls to engage m club activities, paiticulaily m the mral areas 

Them is considerable evidence that childieu of eeitnin socio-eco¬ 
nomic gioups now play their pail m peifornnng family duties, It 
would be valuable if this could be extended to shaiing m widei com¬ 
munity impiovement. 

Ceitamly the unity of the family gioup may he inteipieled as a 
form of coopciatrve gioup action, It is lepoited by leachois that c-hil- 
dien commg to school m Pueito lhco do not have the, need fin social 
adjustment which is found among groups of young cluldien on the 
Continent It may bo that large families and close community living 
have piovided oppoitumty for young children lo work together m 
cooperative gioups If this is the case, the school may want to give 
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fmthei lecogmtion to this tjqoe of cooperative action as an initial step 
m developing widei acceptance of deniociatic gioup paiticip.itum 

Yet, to the extent that both the family pattern and the school pat¬ 
tern are. authontarian, theie is little oppoituuity tin childien to learn 
to express ideas 01 to see the piactical need loi piolrleiir solving, When 
childien feel that theie is an ultimate authority, such as the parent or 
the teachei, to whom one may go foi the solution o! all piohlcms, 
theie is little thought given to learning the skills ol cooperative group 
action 01 peisonal pioblem solving 

We cannot expect childien and youth to develop skills m paitiei- 
pating m making rules and laws unless they have ail oppmtumty to 
develop these skills through piactice. As one sees the pi (‘valence ot 
domination of the family and the meagci oppoituuity foi social gioup 
membeiship, it is understandable that the pattern ot participation is 
not easily established 

It becomes the task of the school, theiefore, to piovide experiences 
which may cieate the undeistanclmg and deepen the appieeiation of 
the values of paiticipation in a democratic society 


TOWARD RESPECT FOR THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
OF PROBLEM SOLVING 

According to Mellado a gieat nuinbei of Pneito Uu.ins 

pi«fci magical solution to then piohlcms They die.uu ol winning the Hist 
gize ot the Iotteiy or of guessing the seven winning biases at the ratotiack 
Health healers <uo veiy populai and without doing anything piaelieal about 
i, many lely upon fate to solve then great piohlcms ol ovei population 
winch menaces then future well-being.'' LL 

As indicated above, it is not easy to determine file scope o( these atti¬ 
tudes But theie is little question that they exist, as they do m all 
modem societies Thus, even though they may he attributed to only 

educators' 7 ° f *** P ° pulat,on ’ tlle ' V nevertheless mo a problem foi 

Few would deny the basic values of a mhgious faith, yet even Lius 
aspect of value development is made chfficull J„, Puerto Ibc.u, youth 
With due lespect to the teaching of the churches, rl must lie ,ecog- 

cmft smrV!l Ue, t ° ? 1 C °r’ C01 many Pe ° plC thC lmn Wilcii- 

craft spiritualism, and religion aie tenuous, and may he fmthei ob¬ 
scured by superstition and ignorance. y 

Counter-tugs of belief and loyalties are inevitable. A my ol hone 
m this dilemma is suggested by Mellado. ” * 

3 Ramon E Mellado, op ett, p 27 
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Tlieie 1? a peicoptiblc tendency among the Pucito Kiean people tuwaid 
a moie functional mtei pi elation of the leligious espeiicnce Human con¬ 
duct in cvciyduy allans seems to ho cmeigmg as a leligious value but 
active pmlicipnUon in chinch ceiemonies seems to lie declining Tins 
in no way implies a deviation hum the ethics ol Ghiistianity ( 

Moieovei, Mellndo secs some hope in the changing concepts nl the 
people concerning the idle ol the school- 

If the laymen ol the oldei geiieiation weiu to icfoini the school system 
of the Island, they would begin by teaching tonnal classes m monthly, 
all othei gioups would give emphasis to the study ol fundamental pioli- 
lerns in Puerto llic-o and m the contcmpoiaiy win Id r ' 

Theie me still, howcvei, the countei-tugs ol belief, knowledge, and 
family loyalty Instances have been tepoitcd ol youths tiamed m 
scientific method who bow to ptuental autlioiity because family loyalty 
and lespcct for one’s patents aie seen as holding puoiily ovei pei- 
sonal knowledge and belief The way out of this maze of value con¬ 
flicts can be, found only in the basic value pattern ol a people who aie 
dedicated to ideals and hath, yet cognizant ol (act The means to 
achieving such a balance is no mean task ol education 

Quoting horn Mellndo again, quack bealeis- 

always haw patients horn the Island, a laige inmibei ol the cmmtiv people 
anil woilaiicn Linii to them in the hope ul lecovinng tlieu health Elo¬ 
quently, even pet sons of the high social classes, lgnoimg the achievements 
of medical science, consulted leligious healcis and then took the uiystcnous 
potion which they pieseubed." 

The eclectic appioaeh to healing which allows both witclieialt and 
medicine to be piacticed may lie deploied, yet it indicates that the 
dooi is open to the scientists, even though they must sluuc the tlncsh- 
olcl with the piactitionei of witchcraft In fact, the physician may lie 
seen by bis patients as a special hum of Inith bealei, though it may be 
that they would piefcu the physician if they but could afloicl Ins 
seivices 

Even m the schools, wlicie veibal allegiance is given to scientific 
undeistanding by pupils, the ill-use ol samlaiy faeihties may lie an 
indication that tlieie is no ieal nuclei standing ol bow disease is spiead 
On tlui othei hand, the way in winch (lie habits ol eluldieu mav be 
mlluenced by expciience, as piovided by (lie school, is ihamatieallv 
evidenced m (lie eating habits ol eluldieu in the school lunch pio 

1 Ibid , p (i I 

0 Ibid , p 104 

» Ilul, p 67 
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gram. When they were first introduced to milk, gums, and other 
vegetables, childien registered strong resistance. However, as these 
items weie included m the daily lunch program and (hrltlien became 
accustomed to them, most cluldien learned to like them and eat them 
with lelish Thus, a key to developing values in healthful living may 
he m the provision of expencncc and pi active rathei than in the area 
of verbalization. 

Out of experiences may giow understanding. The simple facts' of 
causes and effect, basic to scientific thinking, must have their impact 
as the people of Puerto Rico eompaie the; results of the vanmis 
avenues to health that they pursue, Out of such a demmisti.il.ioii of 
effectiveness may come not only better health but a new uudeistand¬ 
ing of scientific method. Seeing that such demonstrations carry the 
full weight of conviction may well be a job of education 

Closely related to the value of respect for scientific method is that 
of respect for leality. It seems to be evident that m many instances 
there is a belief that “dreaming will make it so " Is it possible that 
them is a “panacea approach” to living as indicated by the beliefs 
that if one only can reach the States, all will be well, that if one only 
can receive an education one may leceive social mobility and eco¬ 
nomic status? 


In one study/ a group of ninth and tenth grade hoys and girls fumi 
three types of schools (city, small town, and uiba’n puvale) wcic 
asked at what ago they felt it likely they would leave .school The 
highest frequency of response (twenty responses) was a functional 
one When I am prepared for a caicei 01 am ready to work m a 
hade. Responses made by this group as to tiler anticipated school- 
leaving age aie given m Table 15. 
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Yet if tins group follows tlie pattern of othei groups fiom these same 
schools, only one thud will lemam in school beyond age eighteen and 
only one tenth beyond age twenty. 

In anothei study 8 all high school gills fiom the Ponce Pligli School 
weie asked then plans foi thou caieers altei high school giadu.ition 
Then lesponses follow m Table 16. 

TABLE 16 

Plans of Ponce IIioii School Giuls Af run Guadiuiion 


Plans 

Number 

Per Clcnl 

Go to the University of Puei to Rico 

191 

31 3 

Work 

128 

21 1) 

Study to become a mu so 

74 

12 t 

Work in Older to continue studies 

71 

11 6 

Go to the United SLalos 

50 

it 0 

Don’t know yol 

36 

6 0 

Enter the Polytechnic Institute 

28 

4 fi 

Do whatever the cn cums Inures permit 

25 

1.) 

Depends on whether oi riot I graduate 

8 

1.3 


611 

100 ) 

Again, unless this is a veiy unusual 

gioup oi ginduaU's 

fiom Ponce 


High School, the hopes weie fai out of line with tl 10 nonnal expecta¬ 
tion. Although ovoi one thud said they hoped to enlei college (Uni¬ 
versity of Pueito Rico and Polytechnic Institute), it is unlikely that 
over 6 pei cent achieved this ambition And it is unlikely that ovci 
2 per cent of the 8 pei cent who said they wished to go to the United 
States weie able to do so 

To a laige degree, this hopeful overestimation of expectation may 
be attnbuted to the exubeianee of youthful ambition. Yet, combined 
with other evidence, such as the widespread faith in education, one 
wondeis if it is an indication of unwillingness to face icalitv. If this 
is the case, the task of the school in developing a sense of reality 
while pieseivmg the ambitions of youth is an impoitant though diffi¬ 
cult undertaking. 

Thus, the entire aiea of values in human welfaie and development 
m Pueito Rico, as in many paits of tlie woild today, may he con¬ 
sidered as m the balance. The input shift towiud modernization which 

“Carmen Caulicr Saldana, Actividadas a quo no Dedium las Nlntn do la 
Encuela Superior do Ponca Danpuds tie Clascs University til Pnoiln lliui, 1941 
(Unpublished reporl by .1 .student of Germ do Solids Sol.i and Julio Selles Sold, 
available in the Gerardo Sellis Sold Memorial Libraiy, University of Puerto 
Rico) 
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has occuned dunng the past fifty yeais weights the scales loi liberal 
thinking, yet it would seem that tins veiy speed of change tends to 
make people moie conseivative in basic value aieus This sensitive 
balance gives a giave lesponsibihty to the schools, 

If schools aie too fai ahead of the people, they may weight the 
balance m opposition On the othei hand, if they uphold values which 
aie untenable in the cunent vvoild, they fail to fit the people of Pueito 
Rico foi modem living Undei such conditions, the task of education 
is both difficult and of deep significance 


TOWARD A FULL LIFE 


In the aieas discussed above, the suivey staff felt some seemity m 
pointing out possibilities foi furthei consideration by Puerto Ricans 
But in the ultimate aiea of wliat makes for the good life, the staff hesi¬ 
tates even to point to pioblem aieas Tlieie is no wish to impose one 
point of view even by indicating aieas foi fiulliei study Yet to the 
degiec that the tlunking of otheis may bo useful to Pucito Rican edu- 
catois, certain aspects aie selected foi special consideration 

Pueito Rico has been teimcd the “land of ay bendito,” which may 
be anothei way of saying that it is a land of deep undei standing of 
human natuie What if one is not on time, docs not meet financial 
responsibilities, does not measuic up to the modem concept of "effi¬ 
ciency”? Peihaps tlieie aie values of dcepci concern than those of 
the time clock and the bankbook Measures of modem life m many 
Western cultuies might well be le-exammed in terms of more tuneless 
and basic values of human lespect, as seen m love foi childien, family 
loyalty, and the good life ’ 7 

Pueito Ricans should not easily lelmqiush the values they have held 
for centuries in favor of the so-called “modem” (and thus implicitly 
betted ) values of a new age The “halo” effect of economic effi¬ 
ciency should not be allowed to intcifcie with basic values of age-old 
respect ioi humanity, including an undeislandmg of its hudties as 
well as its sticngths 


What if, m leseaich investigations m Pueito Rico, home conditions 
do not measrne up to continental standaids? If them seems to be lack 
of aesthetic appreciation m beautifying of homes, may it be because 
natuie is so geneious m piovidmg beautification foi the mini on- 
vnonment? 


Even the casual obseive, may find evidence ol aesthetic apniccn 
hon of the Pueito Rican :n the desuc foi pcisonal adornment m the 
pleasme found in festivals, m the use of coloi in aits and ciafts, and 
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in the interest m music, fiom the singing m the tobacco tuctoncs to 
tlie symphony oicheslia of San Juan. That tlieie is appieeiation of the 
aesthetic is conspicuous m tlic social manneis of both childien and 
adults 

When Del Toia'' asked secondaiy school boys and gills what they 
would like to learn in school which is not now being Lauglil, by l.u 
the highest hecjnency of responses indicated ait and music 

It would seem that tlic mallei of inteipeisonal lelations as a type" 
of aesthetic value lutes veiy high with Pueito Ricans. Tins is e\- 
piessed in lenns of the ambitions winch paiouls hold foi then clnl- 
chen A gioup of educatois, meeting m San Juan on Novembci 6, 
1948, felt that, above all, patents want then childien to loam "good 
habits,” 

Life is loo shoit and too piecious to be measmed by supcificial 
yaidsticks It would seem that a inajoi task ol educatois m Pueito 
Rico is to assess the basic values held by the people as those which 
lead to the good hie, and to build school piogiams and develop school 
standaicls accoidmgly 

This would be a nice closing note to this cluptei weic it not 
that tlioic is anothci side to the piohlcm Even though the people ol 
Pueito Rico may feel that they know the way to the good lilt*, tlicv 
will, inevitably and uk musingly, conic m contact with people ol othci 
cullmes who may hold ollun standaids Pei haps it is a inajoi task ol 
education to point out to youth that the “good lilt'” may mean many 
things to many people 

“Honoi,” to sonic ol othci backgioumls, may have quite anothci 
connotation than the one it holds loi the man oi woman with a back- 
giound of Spanish uiltuie. "Vngnuly,” “inamage, “laniily,” “sanctity," 
“lcligion,” may hold varied significance foi people fiom dideting cul- 
tuies, and may he less pu/.cd by some than by olheis-a I act which 
may need to be known most by the youth ol families who pn/o these 
faclois most 

A knowledge that people diffei in point ol view may he of impoi- 
tance to youth of all cultuies, but may have special significance to 
youth of Pueito Rico whcic vauons cultuies ol tunc and gcogiaphy 
meet, and sometimes clash. And, peihaps as unpin taut to the educa¬ 
tion ol a youth in any one eulUnc as the knowledge that people ol 
othci cmintues may dillei hom his own, is the leali/ation that othci 
people in hit, own countn/ may dillet limn hnnsell 

As pointed out eailiei, Pueito Rico may be small m miles, 1ml it 

“Del Tom, op oil 
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is wide and long m its class and geogiapluc differences, The distances 
are vast between “upper-upper” and “lowei -lowed’ classes (sociologi¬ 
cally speaking) and between rural and urban cultuics. 

This knowledge may be as important to teachers as to pupils. 
Teacheis of Puerto Bico, as well as teacheis m most cultures, may be 
as unawaie of the pioblems and values of childicn of social stiata 
other than then own as may a foieignei. The implications for teachci 
education in a democracy are cleai. 

Added to this pioblem of class diffeienees seen m most societies 
is the basic ambivalence m the values of Puerto Rico which grows 
out of the cultural pluralism, symbolized by the “etica” of the Spanish 
culture and the "drive” of the Ameiican. The pioblem has been well 
stated by Padfn 10 

We do not want to live in isolation wholly immune to Amcncan stnndauls 
of thought and action, and complete assimilation m the sense that aliens 
are assimilated aftei they cntei the Continent though Ellis- Island is 
impossible and undesuable It is piefeiable for Pueito Rico to accommo¬ 
date itself to the situation by keeping whatevei is good in its cultiual 
heritage and adopting those Ameiican ideals of thought and action which 
will enuch its life without conflict. This is entuely compatible with com¬ 
plete loyalty to the highest ideals of Ameiican citizenship 

The school has an impoilant but difficult task in helping oliikluni 
and youth to select fiom the two cultuies those elements which will 
make the gieatest contribution to living, yet me mutually compatible. 


LOOKING TO TOMORROW 

Many Puerto Ricans, tied to their impoverished land or to then 
landownei oveUoid, see but little chance foi social mobility except 
through education or emigiation. Emigration is a fond but umeahstic 
hope for many For the vast majority of Pueito Rican people, educa- 
hon is seen as the only opportunity for social mobility As parents 

l 'b’ VA° at Want my Child t0 have t0 work “ as I have 

betir 1 f f du f 10n 1S seen as the P rin «pal means fox cieatmg a 
better life for the next generation, On the othm hand, the fact that 

here aie few adults participating in organized education on the adult 
v 1 may indicate that the value of education is seen m tenns of the 
m ' be ' ' h “ ■“ »' ll » 

s “" *- 
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The degiee to which childien and youth see the nnpoitance of re¬ 
maining in school is cleaily evident m many studies This pathetic 
hope that the school may fulfill that which depends oil the total 
economy and sociology of the Island places a stiong responsibility on 
those who must woik with young people m this cultuic Developing 
a leality of outlook without dimming vision and cieating bitterness 
is a difficult hut important task of the school 

THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 

The foiegomg analysis must be considered tentative The major 
purpose in presenting it heie is not to present “fact,” foi many of the 
statements arc open to question, but rather to indicate aicas m need 
of fuitliei investigation by Pueito Rican students of the pioblem To 
the extent that this investigation is valid, liowcvei, certain factors in 
relation to the task of schools emeige, each assuming the need for 
fuitliei study: 

1, The need to develop an awaieness of cm rent values, then sources, 
and then influence on behavioi 

2 The need to develop m children and youth a sense of realism 
which piovidcs foi practical planning, yet does not lessen the 
level of aspmrlion, 

3 The need to clarify values and develop consistenaj of values 
thiough leinteipietalion in terms of ciuiont pioblems. 

4, And, above all, the need for Pueito Rican educatois to he aware 
of the cultural factors which influence the childien, youth, and 
adults with whom they work, 

These four tasks are not easily achieved They will lequue the best 
type of investigation, and the keenest analyses of which lcsearclrcis 
and teacheis arc capable Yet the task of clarification of values is of 
such significance that it should be seen as a major task by all educa¬ 
tois—a task for themselves in teims of their own thinking, and a task 
foi childien and youth, m which educatois must be piepaicd to act 
as guides, 11 

11 Materials from the literature already referred to have been supplemented by 

Studies made by students of the University of Puerto ltao undci the direction 
of Julio Selles Sola and Oeiaido Seth's Sold, available in the Cuiirdo Selles Sola 
Memorial Libiaiy, Department of Education, University of Pueito Rico (Un¬ 
published ) 

Studies of reactions of pupils, parents, and teachers in.ule under the auspices 
of the Department of Education, directed by Cuimen Conic/ Te.je.rj, Francisco 
Gazlarabicfe, and Jose E del Toro (Unpublished). 
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A study of parents’ reactions to lire school program much liv Mniiu \uo\o of 
Barianquitas (Unpublished) 

The opimons of a wide range of people were solicited through lonn.il inter¬ 
views 01 informal discussions People who unilrilmtid linliidi d school .idmmis- 
tiators, teachers (including counselors und sisitmg leiulieis), sstlfuie ssoiheis, 
doctors and nurses, 4-H Club woikeis, policemen, lmnhiooin dilei tors, iepu son- 
tatives of parent-teacher associations, and pupils 

A gioup of Puerto Rican educntois meeting in Sun Juan on Now‘mix i ft, 1!)18, 
contributed invaluable aid 

Special giatitude is due to members of the staff of the Sin ml Si u m e Roseau|| 
Center, University of Puerto Rico, especially to Jolm Mona nl tin initial stall, 
Eric and Kathleen Wolf, field workers of tin 1 Centei stationed at (miles, and 
Angelina Roea, field workei of the Center stationed at Rairanrjmtas 

The survey staff is indebted to the following people lor elieikmg this si olmu 
of the leport and contiibutmg s’aluable recommendations Pidro k Celiolleto, 
University of Pueilo Rico, Fiancisco Collar), Department ol Isdiu itinu, josd I! 
del Toro, Depaitment of Education, Fiancisco Ca/tamliule, Dcp.iituient ol Edu¬ 
cation, Caunen Gomez Tejera, Depaitment of Education, Ramon 10 Millado, 
University of Puerto Rico, John Muini, University ol I’ueito Run, Jose Joaquin 
Rivoia, Department of Education, Ismael Rodngne/ Him, Uniseisitv ol I’neiUi 
Rieo, Paulme M Rojas, Depaitment of Education, Jose C Ros.uin, Uniseisitv of 
Pucito Rico, Juan E Silva, Depaitment of Education, |uln> Sc lids Sola, Dep,la¬ 
ment of Education, Kathleen Wolf, University ol Pueilo Rico 
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Attaining a Better Life 
in Puerto Rico 

the purpose of the chapter 

As has alieiuly been suggested, tlie suivey stall lias opeialod on the 
assumption that it is the puipose of education to impiovo the quality 
of living. The majoi piupose of the suivey then becomes one of deter¬ 
mining how schools m Pueito Rico can conliibutc moie adequately 
to the unpiovement ol living on the Island Receding chupteis have 
outlined some of the majoi chaiacleiisties and pioblcins ol living in 
Puerto Rico and have lecoided majoi goals 01 values which appeal to 
be motivating the Pueito lhcan people 

The piesenl chaptei, coming as iL docs at the close ol Pail One, 
will piesent in bioad outline means by which piogiess can he made 
lowaid hettci living m Pueito Rico It will he the function of Pait 
Two to piesent m detail the mannci m which the cuinculum of all 
schools can lmthcr this same piupose Pait Tlnco will deal with 
special pioblems incident to developing an educational piogiam 
appiopnate to Pueito Rico and its goals Thus this chaptei will seive 
to piesent m oveivicw fashion the means to bettei living which aie 
detailed m later chaptei s, 

NEED FOR CONSIDERING MEANS 

Any intelligent appioacli to attaining goals naturally involves a 
eaieful consideiation of the means by which these goals can be 
attained. Any individual who opciales on the basis ol diearns and 
hopes without giving attention to how those dreams oi hopes can hi' 
leahxed is doomed to almost ceilam disapjxmilmoul So it is with a 
people Unless tlieie is studied attention to the means lor attaining 
goals, time is little likelihood that they will be lealr/od Thus, means 
loi attaining goals aie just as nnpoitant as the goals themselves m any 
piaclical, lealistic, 01 intelligent consideiation 

07 
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One of the majoi impeiativcs to the educatois ol any .society is that 
they obtain a knowledge of the means by which that society’s goals 
can be attained. Unless educatois have this knowledge, education 
cannot perform one of its major functions-tlnit ol helping a people 
secuie the kind of life they want This knowledge of the means loi 
achieving goals has llnee primary facets (f) assc ssmg the, goals and 
pioblems, (2) assessing the present situation, and (•'!) assessing ic- 
souxees and means to he used. Each will be piesented bnefly 

ASSESSING THE GOALS AND PROBLEMS 

As educatois endeavor to assess the goals and piohleim in then 
society they will of necessity examine the values which people hold 
and the public policies and programs which they support They will 
also realistically examine the gap between lcalily and pnvate and 
public intention, the bairiers to securing what people want and seek 
This will seive to leveal the natiue of the task they face, its .si/e, and 
the points at which effort may well be directed 

A start toward such an assessment of goals and pioblems in Pueito 
Rico has been made m Chapteis 2 and 3 This was essential to the 
work of the suivey staff Educators in Puerto Itico will want to in¬ 
tensify this study and continue it. The task ol assessing goals and 
problems is a continuing one Especially in a society such ns Pueito 
Rico, which is changing with considerable rapidity, must the situation 
he continuously re-examined 

ASSESSING THE PRESENT SITUATION 

The means of attaining goals need continuing study also. Chapteis 
2 and S have indicated that governmental progiams have been upd¬ 
ating foi some tune to cope with the task of impiovmg living in Pueito 
Rico Educators contacted by the suivey stall seemed well nvvnie ot 
the piogiams of the Planning, Uibanizmg and Zoning Doaul and 
other government agencies m impiovmg the gcneuil welfaic. They 
generally were informed as to effoits which schools have made, inde¬ 
pendently and in cooperation with othei agencies, to beltei living 
conditions, However, it is piobable that a bather study ol all these 
efforts, as well as a further canvass of resources available, would xo- 
veal means by which the schools could even moio effectively wotk 
with and draw upon these other gioups. 

It is not the quality of the effort now being made to ameliorate 
conditions in Puerto Rico, but ratliei the size of the task, which leads 
tire suivey staff to conclude that intensified effort is needed on the 
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pait of schools Pueito Rican aims are high, and rightly so But as a 
lesult, Uie task of reaching these aims is so gicat that the utmost in 
effoit, oiganization, and ingenuity is needed 

The task of educatois is one of discoveimg how to utilize, enrich, 
and suppoit the many elloits at enhancing the level of living which 
aie now being made 

ASSESSING RESOURCES AND MEANS TO BE USED 

After studying the goals and problems of a people and analyzing 
what is being done to accomplish goals, educatois have the fuither 
responsibility of studying the resouices available foi pioblem solving 
and the unused 01 inadequately used means which can be employed, 

As a lesult of its studies, the suivey staff has concluded that Puei to 
Rico's gieatcst icsouice is its people, that many of the problems 
which Puei to Rico laces can be solved only as the people become 
awaie ot their powci and oiganizc to solve then pioblems. The major 
tasks of Puei to Rico touch the lives of all the people. Impioved 
health, meieased educational oppoitumty, a higher standard of living, 
and smuhu goals will be attained only as moie and mme people 
actually have these benefits. Fuithei, they will be attained only as 
moic and moie jieople actually seek them. Impioved health cannot 
be given to people in a package. People must want it, must know the 
conditions of living which it demands, and must do something to at¬ 
tain it The same is hue of a liighci standaid of living People can bo 
given gadgets and mateual objects, but real improvement m the 
standaid of living will result only as people use their resouices effec¬ 
tively and wisely to the end that then own human potentialities aie 
more fully leahzed. 

Considerations such as these lead the suivey staff to place gieat im- 
poitance upon education and local community initiative as means by 
which Pueito Ricans can achieve the life they want Obviously, it is 
not just any kind of education winch will meet the need, rather, it is a 
kmd of education which is caiefully planned to deal practically and 
realistically with the pioblems of living in Puerto Rico. Piut Two 
will indicate in detail the kind of education behoved to be imperative 
The second important means, local community initiative, may seem to 
bo a pioblem which should not be considered by a group concerned 
with the study ot the educational progiam, yet it is so impoiLmt a 
detciminci of the kmd of education which can bo provided that it 
has seemed essential to give it special consideiation Tlnoughoul 
Part Two the relations between school and community aie stressed, 
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and in Part Three, Chapter II. special umsui. i.tluni is given to the 
01 ganization of the commimiU for p«<hl< to mb mg ms.dai as tin's lS a 
concern of educatois. 

Because of the survey stall's- ««mI hrlH m the mipnitunei; at]( j 
significance of both education and eomnimuU initiative ,is lue.iits tn a 
better life in Puerto Rico, it is important M t\|tlnn' litiellv at tins 
point the ramifications anil relationships ot i ,u li as tins mil 1„> 
viewed and developed hi subsequent sections of the it pint. 

COMMUNITY ACTION \S \ Ml'.WS TO HK't I MU I i\ IV; 

THE COMMUNITY Ah A THOUI t '/-St i/,t /%«, ! Ml 
The Peopla as a Force in Dmorrm >/ In am di mmiatii tultme it 
is the people who arc the means to the attainment of thr goals they 
set In Puerto Rico, this bail has a special sigmlu me- tni here the 
people aie not only the means but also tin- pitman sm 10 enmonne 
potential Thus, in consulting means to attuning goals, priority 
must he given to the power of gimip at turn Its the p> ople 
The people of Puerto Iheo have aheady dt nmnstiated ni cnnsidei- 
able measure the power of unified aitioo ‘tins line* >'»\mi suppnit 
to a piogram of nisului govemnu nt .utmn wltuh >h ,ds dneillv ami 
concretely with many of then pioblems, 

Nevertheless, them are mans piohlems vvhult tanimt he solved 
thiough insular action alone. Loe.tl lumiuvmits iHuit is needed in 
many areas to complete the task lit an ,n< a stn h as health non h can 
be done island-wide to provide sriMees maintain saint.m (inithliom, 
prevent the spread of disease, and otlaiwise loutidmte to healtlihil 
living. Yet, a high stan<laul ot healthful living i.m man he attained 
until people generally and imhvidn.dlv use tin si is a i s that aie avail¬ 
able, maintain sainlaiy conditions in then u\sn lanties, prevent the 
spread of disease insofar as they have umtiol uul i.theivvise con¬ 
tribute to then own healthful living and the lusilthlul Siv mg ot otheis, 
A simrku analysis could be made m otliei ansrs ot living Obviously 
responsibility and action on the part ot the individual and on the part 
of the intimate home and coninmiulv ginnps are essential 
While the problem of achieving gtonp aitioti is not a simple one, 
it is cleai that d the values of tleinot i.ilu* livin'* aie In irarli all. the 
participation and contribution of all most he t uhsted Stn h coopera¬ 
tion involves understanding-undeistanding id the nopluations and 
consequences of individual and gioup .utmn It mvnlves skills in¬ 
dividual and gioup shills,—for attaining (lie goals that ,ue sought. 
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In spite of these complexities, it seems impoitant to focus attention 
on the means by which people can 1 douse the foice and powei they 
possess In fact, theie is no othei way to attain demoeiatic goals 
except though demoeiatic action Gioup action must be in aieas that 
people legal cl as being impoitant It would appear that focusing at¬ 
tention on the local community units in Pucito Rico wlieio problems 
of importance aie most easily iceogni/.ed is a next impoitant step in 
the attainment of goals 

It is now well established that community change and linpiovement 
can be speeded though gioup action Decisions made m gioups and 
undeistood by all concerned aie much moie likely to be canicd out 
than if they aie made pnvately Fuithci, theie aie nmneious pioblems 
which cannot be solved privately and individually Gioup action is 
often essential Ill a single lelatively small pioblein, such as the eiadi- 
cation of hookwoun, community action can be seen to lie a speedy 
and effective means Heie again is a pioblein which cannot be solved 
though island-wide action alone, as lepicsenled by the cential govern¬ 
ment, noi can« it he easily handled by individuals acting alone, The 
possibilities m and though community planning and efloil have been 
shown again and again 

Communityj Oigmuzahon Essential to Educational Efjechbanass It 
is becoming mcieasuigly cleai that without community oigaiu/aLion 
and efToLt schools cannot attain then goal of lnvpiovmg living Using 
again the example of hookwoun, children 01 adults m the schools may 
study about hookwoun and may even take individual lcmedial and 
pi event] ve measures, yet piogiess will be slow and the- dangei of 
leinfeclion gieat unless the total community organizes to eliminate 
the disease, Many smulai examples could bo cited 

Thus, the schools cannot go hu beyond the belie! and utideistand¬ 
ing and skills which chaiacten/e tlic community in which the school 
is located Education planned to influence living neecssunly impinges 
upon the lives of all in the community It is, thus, only reasonable 
to assume that all who aie influenced by what the schools do must be 
involved it the aims of the educational piogiam aie to be 1 cached 

Education will attain its gicalest potential when it is actively used 
by a community as a means oi pioblein solving When communities 
come Lo view the schools as centers lor analyzing needs, foi discover¬ 
ing improved ways oi living and operating, and for learning liow to 
gam contiol and use ol those new ways of living and open tiling, the 
effectiveness ol the schools will be mcicased immeasurably 

Increased Local Organizations Needed m Puerto Rico. At the 
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piesent time, only a few communities in Pueito Rico have realized 
the force and power they possess. A limited numbei me beginning to 
use schools as an instrument for social mnpiovement Tlnoughout the 
Island there is relatively little voluntary community organization for 
dealing with local pioblems. The number of autonomous gioups in¬ 
terested m personal 01 social impiovement appeals to lie very linulcd, 
The need, then, is to discover means by which the into lest and 
enthusiasm of individuals can be enlisted in working togethci on 
their pioblems Fortunately, a numbei of efforts m tins ducctiou aie 
now undei way The expenence of these communities should he in¬ 
valuable as other groups undertake similar action 

COMMUNITY PROBLEM SOLVING AS EDUCATION 
Often an assumption is made that education and schooling aie 
synonymous—that education takes place only within the classioom 
Actually, those who seek to improve education aie endeavoring moie 
and more to have it centeicd in the actual pioblems enmunteied by 
children and adults. Under the stimulus of a leal and vital piohlem 
to be solved, individuals will discover new lelationslups, maslci 
needed knowledge and skills, and otheiwise lcaiu with gieatci ease, 
satisfaction, and permanence than m an oidmaiy, academic elassioom 
situation. The meie gaming of knowledge foi its own sake—knowledge 
not lelated to problems to be solved—has little significance'. Thus, tiue 
education is often best gamed by woik on real pioblems 
If the citizens of a community can have a pait in solving then own 
problems, an ideal situation will be cieated Much of the education 
of children, youth, and adults could well he comnuuuty-ccnteied 
rather than centeied exclusively in the school Under such conditions 
help and assistance could be secured from lepicsentatives of any ol 
the many agencies 01 gioups interested in community action This is 
a particulaily appiopnate and effective way of bunging education to 
great masses of adults who could nevei be enticed to entei a school 
and who would not be able to do so because ol the impossibility, m 
the near future at least, of being piovided with adequate facilities 
Problem solving is a most lespectable and efficient means of learning 
Community pmblem solving can be a means of bunging education 
to many not now touched by founal progiams ol education. 

ORGANIZING FOR COMMUNITY ACTION 

The numerous types of problems which communities can solve and 
need to solve, as well as the organization foi community action, aie 
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suggested m subsequent sections Part Two calls attention to many 
aieas m winch community action would be desnablc and effective It 
suggests, at points, some of the initial steps or oiganuation piovisions 
needed for woik on specific pioblcms Chaplci 14 m Pait Thice gives 
a unified tieatmeiit oi oigamzing the community foi pioblom solving, 
and indicates the leadciship and otliex piovisions lcquued loi ex¬ 
pansion in this area, 

EDUCATION AS A MEANS TO BETTER LIVING. 

Thioughout Pait One theie has been lepcatcd mention of tbe belief 
that education should improve living Howevei, befoie considering 
m Pait Two the chaiactenstics of such education, it may be well to 
outline its functions m somewhat gieatei detail 

EDUCATION AS A SOCIAL FORCE 

Many individuals m Puoilo Rico and elsewlieic view education as 
a means to social mobility or self-impiovemenl, and thus it may well 
be Evidence can easily bo gatheicd lelativc to the meieased op¬ 
portunities which come to those with supenoi knowledge and skill, 
Ceitamly education should aid each individual to appioacli as fully 
as possible the potentialities of wlueh ho is capable. This is m accoul 
with the demoeiatic ideal oi lespcct loi each individual 

Howevei, the lesults of education should not be viewed only in 
teims oi individuals. Education can do much moie It can laise the 
standard of living oi the economic well-being of a total people. 01 ton 
this lesult oi outcome is overlooked Studies have shown that tbe 
economic level of a people is closely tied to the level of then educa¬ 
tion An investigation made for the Chamber of Gommei.ce of the 
United States compared five pooi countucs with five ucli ones to see 
why some aie pooi and some aie uch It was found that the lngh- 
lncome oi nch countiies varied gieatly in inspect to lesouices hut that 
they all had a high level of education and gicat technical skill In 
summarizing the evidence relative to education, tile following state¬ 
ment is made. 

The evidence is mipiessive that education is a causal facloi as fui as 
income is concerned. In olhei woids, if a countiy will meiease the amount 
ol education and teelnucal lianung, the income will meiease. In (he light 
of nil mioiination available, we aie justified in saying dial the income will 
incicase far more than Lhe cost of the education The moie llie education 
incieases, the liiglici the income lises. In tliis sense, we aie justified m 
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saying that moie education will cause an incicase m the income uE a 
eountiy 1 

The study goes on to leporl that vauous types ot e\pwiinciil.il evi¬ 
dence indicate that the same tacts apply to a community oi to a p.ut 
of a eountiy—that the way to laise the pioduction ol n community is 
to laise its technical competence - 

Theie is every leason to believe that the pioccs's ol laising the level 
of income can be gieatly speeded when gioups, suclv as eoimmvmly 
planning organizations, give attention to such niaUeis us the means 
foi impioving diet, the development of new m mmc productive nops, 
or the adjustment of agricultural practices to the condition of the soil 
or the natuie of the tenain The school is a logical unit to become the 
centei of such activity. It lias the local facilities m housing and a 
permanent staff Its contact with many homes helps it to become the 
cole of a total community effoit. 

In view of the evidence relative to the power of education, Pueito 
Rico is thoiouglily justified m making the maximum clloil to snppoit 
education Pueito Rico would also seem justified ill making evoi\ 
effort to extend educational opportunity to a l.ugoi segment of the 
population. Only as the geneial level ol education is liused and the 
nuinbei with technical skill mcieased can maximum income be at¬ 
tained Thus, if education is to icach maximum social effectiveness, 
it must leach a largei segment of the population Means len doing 
this aie considered in Chapter 13 

EDUCATION’S ROLE IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

The Right Kind of Education As lias been implied, tlieic: is no 
magic m the Icnn education And all education is not equally good, 
To justify the public expenditures, education should be planned in 
terms of the problems of living m Pueito Rico, as identified in Cliap- 
teis 2 and 3, appropnate attention being given to a needed lnoacl 
base of geneial education as well as technical education 

Specific Functions of the School Educatois, as such, have respon¬ 
sibilities in seveial aieas often in coopeialion with otliei gioups, but, 
xegaidless of the responsibility which may be taken by other gioups, 
they must piovide leadeislnp m lespect to the. functions winch un¬ 
noted below As suggested elscwheie, again and again, the school 

1 Harold F Clark, Education Slops Up Lining Slandtinh, p 16 Pamphlet pie- 
pared for the Committee on Education, Chamber of Commciee of Urn United 
ot&tBS 

2 Ibid, p, f7. 
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piogiam will be bettei if it is cooidinated with tlie woik of otliei 
agencies, and it it is the le.sult of shaied planning by all mleicsted 
paities Educatois lace the lcsponsibilily loi stimulating such pailici- 
pation and loi coordinating it in its locus upon the schools Theic 
aie five niajoi functions of the schools lelative to which educatois 
should piovide leadeislnp 

1, The identification of the major pioblenis of pcnonal and social 
huma which can he attacked pffrctwchj tlnough education. These 
pioblenis set the hamewoik loi the educational piogiam ol 
the schools Obviously tlieie aie moio pioblenis demanding 
attention than can be woikecl on thiough the schools Educatois 
in coopciatiou with paienls, lay cili'/ens, government agencies 
lepicsenlativcs, and cluldien face the question of deteiminmg 
which pioblenis 01 aieas am most win thy ol consideiation 

2 The development of understanding Identification of pioblenis 
to he attacked tlnough education must, of couise, he followed 
by the, development ol thoiough undeistanding and insight on 
the pail ol the leameis Such development should not lie thought 
of as mcicly an academic exeicise, hut lathei as a peiiod of 
dnect expenence dining which possible comscs ol action am 
foi mulated 

3, Tint development of skills of piohlcm solving As impoituiit us 
dnect attention to (lie inajoi pioblenis ol peisonal and social 
living is, the development ot skill m piohlcm solution is of equal 
oi gieatei lmpmtanee If leameis aie to opeiate as independent 
citizens, it is inipoilant that they have the skills loi solving pei¬ 
sonal pioblenis and foi puiticipatmg m the solution of gioup oi 
community pioblenis li the school piogiam is to be effective m 
llus aiea, it is essential that leameis have evpeiienoe with usd 
pioblenis m then nalmal setting Educatois will thcicfoie have; 
to piovide leadeislnp m helping leameis to aeqniio these skills' 
the skill of assessing alternate pioposals foi action and the 
skill of taking action undei the school's dueclion in such aieas as 
aie within its power fields oi the powei fields ol individual 
leameis 

i The clanfualion and remteipretal'wn of values One ol the major 
lesponsibihlics ol educatois is to guide the consideiation oi action 
alternatives m leans ol values held by the individual oi sanctioned 
by the social gioup Tlnough such e-vpenonccs values become 
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opeiative, are clanged and reinterpreted, and take on meaning, 
This is an aiea. in which educators in many parts of the world 
have been negligent, often assuming that their only ioIc is to 
present the facts, Yet unless they help learners to develop bases 
for assessing facts, the facts themselves aie of little value, There 
is no implication here that educators will impose, values. They 
will, howevei, woik continuously to make elo.u the meaning of 
the’dominant values of Puerto Rico and llunr implications in 
action. 

5 The stimulation of cooi clination of effoit and action within the 
commumtj and on an island-wide hasis. I his has lit t n men¬ 
tioned m connection with othci responsibilities but is of such 
great importance that it is singled out for special tieulmcnt and 
elaboiation There aie seveial phases of this pioblem which 
deseive consideration. In Pueito Rico it is particularly important 
to give attention to the need for coordination at both the insular 
and the local community level. The high degree of centuili/ation 
and control m the Insular Government makes necessary the 
delegation of specific responsibilities to various agencies, il lep- 
resentatives are to have freedom and impetus to cooperate in the 
local communities wheic they woik. Furlhci, local community 
organization is at picsent so limited m its development that gieat 
courage and ingenuity aie needed to foslei its growth, 

The coordination of elfoil and action has- otliei aspects. Some com¬ 
munity piojects which aie within the power field of the school never¬ 
theless require coordinate effort with other agencies. For example, 
the choice of products to be developed on the school hum is a school 
matter, But the geneial effectiveness of this sveuk can bo increased if 
representatives of agncultural agencies and others are brought into 
the situation of developing community participation in introducing 
new or improved crops which will help raise the economic or iiutn- 
tronal level, 

There are othei projects which, even though they nray he outside the 
school’s immediate power field, have a direct burning upon the de¬ 
velopment of leamcis and on life m the community. For example, 
recreation may be the responsibility of other government agencies. 
Even lieie, as educatois see a need, they would do well to encourage 
cooperation of educational, recreational, police, and other authorities 
having an interest m the recreation problem, to plan together. Not 
only will the welfare of the community be increased, but leaineis 
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fiom the schools may take pail m a vciy dncct way m the fostenng 
of such a lccrealional piogiam 

It appeals, then, to be impoitaiit that educatois recognize those 
aieas of coopeiation which aie within and those which aie outside the 
school’s powei field However, the position is taken lieie that edu¬ 
cators have a lesponsibihty foi stimulating and eiicouiaging cooidina- 
tion in both aieas. 

IMMEDIATE TASKS OF EDUCATION 

This chaptei has outlined the point of view of the smvey staff 
relative to the means of attaining a bettei life in Pueito Rico, as an 
introduction to the analysis of the educational piogram and sub¬ 
sequent lecommcndalions The essential unity of community action 
and education has been stressed as the pnncipal means to better 
living. This concept will be elaboiated moie fully in subsequent 
sections by placing emphasis on the importance of piovidmg appio- 
pnate types of learning evpencnces (Pait Two), the importance of 
making appiopnate educational oppoidimly available to all (Chapter 
13); and the importance of coordinating educational efToils and pio- 
grams of government and community agencies (Chapter 14) 

This chapter has added to the analysis presented in Chaptei s 2 and 
3 several statements lelalive to the function of the schools It is fiom 
the consideration of the major problems ol Pueito Rico and of these 
functions of the schools that the smvey staff purposes that the im¬ 
mediate tasks ol Pueito Rican education he m six major aieas 
(I) improving health, (2) educating foi economic efficiency, (3) en¬ 
couraging cieativc and aesthetic living, ( i ) developing social effec¬ 
tiveness, (5) developing skills of communication and pioblem solving, 
and (6) developing values These six aieas will bo examined in Pait 
Two in tenns of the piogiam of education in the elementaly, sec¬ 
ondary, vocational, and adult schools. The bases which the survey 
staff used in making its study of the piescnt cumculum aie presented 
in the next chaptei, 






PART TWO 

The School Curriculum 
in Puerto Rico 






5 

Bases for Studying the Curriculum 


THE PLACE OF EXPERIENCE 

When the curiiculum is defined as ilie sum total of all the experiences 
a learnei lias which aie undei the juiisdiction of the school, the basis 
for a study of the cuniculum has been deteimmed, It is found m the 
expcnences which childien, youth, and adults aie having under the 
school’s diiection 

THE NATURE OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The worth of school experience has to be judged m tcims’ of the 
learning which takes place, Learning means change a new insight, a 
new appreciation, a diffcient altitude, the peiception ol a new re¬ 
lationship, the masteiy of a new way ol accomplishing a task And the 
quality of learning depends upon the natiue of the experience Fen 
example, two classes imdcitake the study of the local water supply 
While they might pcifoim somewhat the same activities, such ns 
reading, talking, listening, visiting, willing, chawing, and the like, llie 
learnings might be quite chffeient. In one class the learnings might 
be piedommantly lridiffcience rogauhng the pioblem, abstract knowl¬ 
edge of ceitam facts legaidmg the water supply, and mcieased 
capacity to follow the dnections of the teachei in studying a pioblem 
In the other, the learnings might be ical concern about and keen 
mteiest in the pioblem, deteimmation to mipiove the local watoi 
supply, and satisfaction m improving the handling of dnnkmg water 
facilities in the school. 

DIFFERENCES TN LEARNING 

All pupils do not learn, llie same things born sirailai activities, as 
has been pointed out above. The essential difference results bom 
the expeilencc 01 reaction which the individual has in inspect to a 
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paiticular activity Ii is impoitanl, thciefoie, to giM' attention to 
expenences of leameis 

There are a numbei of guides which can lie used 1>\ am teaclioi 
and which were employed by the smvey stall m aualwmg the ex¬ 
penences which lcaineis seemed to be liming in the vbools \lsitcd, 
These guides weie stated as (Questions Ihev help to (oieiell the kinds 
of learnings which aie likely to insult 

Two of these questions used by the suney stall deal with the up. 
propiiateness of experiences 

Does the expenence conhibute to the anurd-ujton goal of 
educationP 

Does the experience increase the ability to deni tilth the socio¬ 
economic needs of the individual and of l'unlo liicod 

These questions suggest the selection of expeiieui es in tenns of 
goals What those goals should be will cineige limn eaieful .study, by 
lay as well as educational leadeis, of the demociatio xaliiex sought and 
the natuie of Pueito Rican society, its pioblems and its m eds, 1’aiL 
One of this study infeis some ol the goals suggested to the smvey 
staff from its somewhat limited study ol the people ol Pueito Rico. 
It also indicates some of the nvajoi social and eiiHininie lactois which 
influence the selection of expenences the school will lostei lot the 
students. 

The basic importance of these two questions lekitive to the appio- 
pnateness of expenences is the leason why the siuvev stall Ml 
obligated to orient themselves to the .socio-economic lactois ot I’ucito 
Rican society and the value system which has emeiged limn it. The 
results of this staff analysis have been piesented in l’ait One so that 
the leadei may familiaiEC himself with the h.ickgioiiud against which 
the entue study, hut especially Pail Two, lias been projected As 
has been indicated cailici, tins analysis of the c iiltimil lnelois was 
undeitaken m the belief that society establishes schools to aid clul- 
dien, youth, and adults to deal consliuelively with the lilt' expenences 
they will have to meet The belief of the suivcy stall that no study of 
the cuinculum can be sepaiatcd from a study of the society ol which 
it is a pait leads to asking the above two society-oiieulcd" questions 
about all expenences which the school loslois. This helps to as,sine 
that the school piogiam is appiopualc foi Pueito Rico and is not 
simply a piogiam tiansplanted fiom anolhci .society 
Other questions glow out of what is known ol how human develop¬ 
ment takes place and how learning is achieved For instance 
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What meaning does the e\pawnee have for these lcameis? 

What pw poses of the leatncis cue saved by the expeiience? 

Does the e.xpcticnce meet the developmental needs of leamcts? 

Learning may be said to take place when and to the extent that the 
individual leacts to a given set of circumstances, what is learned is 
learned m leims ol the elements m the situation to which lie icspondtt 
and what he is able and willing to use m meeting oilier situations. 
That to which ho can and docs lcspond is dclei mined by llic mean¬ 
ing which the experience has loi the individual. Foi example, con- 
sidei the stray m a second giadc leadei about the chimney of a 
house The wend "chimney” is without meaning to a laigc majonty 
of Pueilo Rican cluldicn Ratlici than lespondmg to tlio elements 
of the stoiy, then only lcsponse (learning) peifoicc has to be m teims 
of some such externals as pleasing the teachei, lecoivmg a good giado. 

Foi an expei iciiee to have meaning foi leameis two things aic 
necessaiy ( 1 ) the loainci must have had sufficient experience 1 elated 
to the situation at hand, so that when the situation is piesenU'd he 
1ecogn17.es it, and (2) he must be matine enough, so that lie can be 
helped to deal with the situation with some degioe. of satisfaction to 
himself Tlie example above illustiates the lack of sufficient oxpeii- 
unce to deal intelligently with the situation To illustiate the second 
point, it would he useless to Uy to leach tugonometiy to an clomen- 
tiuy school child lie would be able to lopeat definitions and do xvliat 
he was lokl to do, but he xvould not nuclei stand arid could not use lus 
knowledge m new situations Smulaily, xvliat the individual learns 
about an unplane depends upon his level of development and Ins 
backgiounil of expeiience with anplanes and closely lclatcd aicas, 
such as inotois and an eunents The young child learns what the 
auplanc looks like and whole it tiavels, while the older child is 
cuiious and toady to imdeistand something of "what makes it go ” 
Both the lcaiuei’s backgiound of expeiience and lus developmental 
level condition the meaning which new experiences can have foi him 
and llieieby condition the natuie oi tlie experiences winch the school 
should piovide. 

Meaning is closely ielated to purpose But pmpose also teaches 
beyond meaning, implying that expouences aic selected by the 
leamei m older to accomplish some definite pmpcise, or result. Foi 
example, take the two hypothetical giotips which weio engaged m 
a study oi the local watei supply In one instance, the pmpose upper - 
most m the minds of pupils may well have been doing what the 
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teacher requested or demanded. In the other, it is etmeoivuble that 
the study may have staited with the pupil pmposu of improving the 
school’s supply of diinkmg watei Teacher guidance may have 
broadened this to include the study of how the local community could 
improve its watei supply Pupil purpose may well have been one 
of the primary factois conditioning the quality ol the learning taking 
place 

Pupil puipose suggests the existence of pupil need, inasmuch as 
individuals usually decide to do a certain thing because they see some 
reason or need foi doing it. However, individuals have both recog¬ 
nized and umecognized needs. One of the majoi turn lions oT ex¬ 
perience under the guidance of the school is to laise many needs to 
the level of lecognition For instance, the gioup that stalled the study 
of watei supply by approaching the pioblem oi dunking watei m 
then own school may not have leeogm/ed at all the pioblem (or 
need) of purification of water The lccognitmn of this need may 
well he one of the major understandings- developing bom the study. 

So it is with many worth-while cxpenences In the satisfying of 
one need othei pieviously unrecognized needs are identified 01 more 
cleaily defined, 

Two other questions legaidmg cxpeiienco are impoilant; 

Does the experience have unity? 

Is the learner having balanced experiences? 

Unity of expenence is closely related to pupil purpose In many re¬ 
spects, puipose makes for unity. It the, leameis have bad a con¬ 
siderable part m the selection anil planning ol learning activities, 
experiences are likely to have unity foi the learners If, on the othei 
hand, activities aie piedominantly tcachei selected and Leaeliei 
planned, they are likely to appear to the learners as segmented and 
uni elated. 

Along with the content bemg stressed by tlie leaeliei, however, may 
be other content which has real meaning foi the individual—a glowing 
dislike foi the aiea of study 01 a laying of plans loi oul-of-school 
activities Still bather, essential unity may be lacking in that items 
of learning cleaily seen m 1 elation ship m the mind ol the teaclici may 
be quite unrelated in the mind of the learner Foi example, the build¬ 
ing of arithmetic skills may have m the thinking of the adult learner 
little lelationslnp to the problems of production pci acre with which 
he is faced in woiking on the faim, unless guidance is given in the 
use of the skill m the solution of that and similar problems. Efluctive 
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learning lequues that cunent expencnces be seen in teims of lelated 
expenences. Pioblem solving is a unifying faetoi Thiougli the selec¬ 
tion of activities in oidei to solve significant pioblems, expenences 
which have meaning and puipose as well as unity aie likely to lesult. 

Unity of cxpciicnce suggests that all expenences should be lelaled, 
Following this pimciple only might lesult m an extiemely lopsided 
piogi'nm foi individual leaineis Atiothei pimciple is that of balance 
Examples of the need for balance aie innumerable balance between 
lest and activity dictated by the physical needs of boys and gnls, 
balance between success and failure, balance between assimilative 
and cieativc expcnence; balance between individual and gioup activi¬ 
ties, Expcnence within the school must provide essential balance in 
these and othei aieas 

GUIDES USED IN STUDYING LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

The smvey stall has used these basic concepts of learning as ciileiia 
in studying flic learning experiences piovidcd m the Pneito Rican 
schools. They have also been used as guides m suggesting fuithei ev- 
pciienccs which might be used They may he suininaiwcd as follows 

That the school shall fulfill the goals ol education as conceived 
by lay leadeis, edueatois, leauieis, patents, and other laymen of 
Pucito Rico. 

That the piogiam shall be appropriate to the socio-economic needs 
of Pucito Rico, 

That expeifences shall meet the developmental needs of leauieis 
m the Pucito Rican cultuie 

That the school shall coiiliibiitc to ollective learning by providing: 
a Meaningful experience loi leauieis 
b Expcnence lelatcd to the puiposes of loaineis 
c Unity of expcnence for leauieis 
d Expenences which piovide appiopriate balance, 

Meeting these ciitem represents a most difficult task foi any school 
system However, the cnlena do seive to give a sense of dnechon. 
It is m this manner that they have been used by tlu: suivoy stall 
In canymg out its lesponsihility the stall has made many suggestions, 
nol in a spmt of criticism but uithci in a spall of coopeiation which 
is based on two [inn convictions. 

First, that the schools of Pucito Rico have accomplished much and 
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have contributed significantly to the development of the Island, it is 
hoped that appreciation of these accomplishments is evident Ihinugh- 
out this repoit. 

Second, that the educatois of Pucito Rico honestly want the siusey 
staff to offei eveiy possible suggestion for the mipiovemciit of the 
school piogram. 

FACTORS INFLUENCING LEARNING KXI’KHIKNCKS 

Although it is within the dynamics ol the cvpenonc e itself tli.il 
learning takes place, theie arc many f.ictois which affect these learn¬ 
ings and are essential to consider the influence m guidance of the 
teachei and such envuonmental faclois 11s school-unuiniimtv ielations, 
malcnals of mstiuction, and buildings and equipment, 

THE TEACHER AS GUIDE 

Whethei a situation is pioductive of much learning 01 little often 
depends on the guidance which the teachei gives, Again, 111 the 
illustiation of the watei supply, the learning espeuenees in one in¬ 
stance weie so guided that the chilchen might have learned to attack 
the problem, to set up a plan of woik, to test and to evaluate piu- 
posals, to express ideas clcaily to others, to take cnticism objectively 
and give it effectively. Coiresponding learnings 111 the* othei class- 
100m situation might have been giowtli m the abilities to follow duee- 
tions, to accept tlie judgment and evaluation ol those 111 leaden ship 
positions (the teachei), to expiess ideas clcaily 111 coininminalmg 
with one who lias gieater expeiienee (again the teiuhei), to accept 
cnticism when given by the poison in a position ol aullionly 01 status 
(the teachei) 

Guidance of learning activities is significant in lei ms of the goals 
sought and the piocess used or the way m which the individual loams 
Since the individual learns only that to which he lesponds and that 
which he incorporates into lus living, cvpcuences 111 the schools must 
be so guided m a demociatic society as to piovide oppmtimilies hu 
chilchen, youth, and adults to act demoeiatieally, They cannot be ex¬ 
pected to acqune those methods of work unless the teachei himsell 
has mcoipoiated them into his method ol woik, To quote fioui a \vi 1 11 - 
kiiown educatoi, "Wc Icam what we live,” 

The guidance of expeiienee which takes the hum of helping the 
leaineis to adjust to the teachei’s plan, with the expectation dial they 
will learn the content 01 subject mattoi that he lias selected, lias been 
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senously questioned The foicgoing discussion suggests that learning 
undei such conditions would take place only d the leainci icsponds 
to llio exact vuitcnal which the leaehei wishes to have learned and if 
he woiks with the maloiial to the point that he can ancl will use it 
Unclci these eiicuraslanees individuals will doubtless lcain some ot 
the content, but they will also learn to III 111L0 the plans oi oLlicis, not 
to plan loi themselves, to be lolloweis, not to be leadeis, to be passive 
and submissive, not to duett and conliol situations when iiecossaiyj 
to do only what they aie told to do, not to plan and execute then own 
activities 

The impoitanco of the individual tcadiei is thus seen 11 one 
teaclici announces the plan, dictates the activities to be undeitaken, 
ancl genemlly dominates the situation, the learning will be dilleient 
horn that which tianspues m situations wlieie the leaehei stimulates 
an mteiesl in the pioblem and develops plans eoopeiatively with the 
class Tlnoughout this study suggestions aie made lelativo to the 
idle of the teaeliei m guiding expel unices m the efloit to nnpiovo 
learnings involved Chaptei 12 of l’ait Two is devoted entuely to this 
pioblem oi the organization and guidance ot learning experiences 

ENVIRONMENTAL INI'LUENCFS 

Besides the leaehei's ioIc m guiding leaiiimg expeneneex, llieic 
aie tlnee enviionmental iaclms which meiit eonsideialion 

School-Goimmtuilii Copjicialion Fiohlems oi eveiyday living with 
which the leainci is concerned lesicle evciywheie—m the home, 
school, chinch, stioet, the piess, the cinema, and m many olliei plaees. 
The child builds his attitudes towaul aulhouty Uuougli Ins lauuly, 
lus playmates, Ins gang, the principal of the school, the leaehei, the 
responses of lus parents and olheis to the laws and regulations of the 
community The pail which education will play in allcctmg hie in 
Pueito Rico is conditioned by the natmc of the coopeiative ofloils of 
the school and otliei community gioups and agencies 11 schools are 
detached fiom community living, leaiueis me likely to be learn¬ 
ing about pioblems If schools and pupils aie coopeiatmg with com¬ 
munity gioups m solving pioblems, leaincis aie likely to be learning 
to s oloc common pioblems The school, as society's delegated educa¬ 
tional agent, must view Us woik in iclulioti to the leainci’s expeneneex 
m the home and in the laigei community, and must vaiy its leadership 
to make the best use oi community lesomees 

Tluouglioul Pait Two of tins lepmt the icaclei will find constant 
lefcicncc to tlic mipoiLance of the school's woikmg in coopeiation 
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with community and othei agencies. The problems also fnmi the 
topic of discussion for Chapter 14 

Materials of Irish action Quality of learning is diioclK related to 
the mateiials of mstniction available Hus m.iMin needs no elabora¬ 
tion Throughout the study of learning exponent es lepmted ui Part 
Two tire survey staff infer to the problem of seeming appropriate and 
adequate mateiials of mstiuction to implement the edue.itjonal pro- 
giam. Because of the senous naLuic of this problem m Putulo Hi c0 
it is treated separately in Chapter 17. 

Buildings and Equipment Frequently building m equipment facil¬ 
ities are needed to facilitate specific learnings Because this is true 
membeis of the survey staff fiequently mention in Pint Two pioblems 
of building adequacy, or suggest how administrates, Uwelieis, pupils, 
oi laymen might help m acquiring oi making building modifications 
or needed equipment This pioblem is, like the pioblem of materials 
of instruction, acute in Puerto lhco, and attention is given to it 
Chapter 18, 


ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM STUDY 

Confronted with the responsibility of sinning their study of the 
school cuniculum with educators and lay citizens of Pun to Rico the 
smvey staff gave extended consideration to ways oi icpoitmg their 
findings Many types of oigmmcation wmc examined Most easily 
applied might have been those of g.adc level oi subject matter areas, 
The criteria used, however, dictated another type of organization 
sed upon a concern foi children, youth, and adults growing up in 
particular culture, it was indicated that the oigam/ntion should be 

of Puerto then ?v Tn ° f liVing ™P ortBnt m lh « «ves of the people 
tbnl ?T fo1 owm g P 10 hlem aieas have been selected as 
those winch lend themselves to both immediate and long-tem asses* 


Impmmng Health Education 
Educating for Economic Efficiency 
Encouraging Creative and Aesthetic Limn* 
Developing Social Effectiveness 

D ZZXvlZ Cmmm “ al PmW ™' 


Chapters G tluough If deal with 
quence Within each chapter ceilam 


each of these 
common tasks 


pioblems in so¬ 
me undei taken 
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Fust there is a biicf statement of the impoitance of the problem in 
the life of the people of Pueito Rico This statement is built upon the 
more detailed analysis m Fait One and highlights major problems in 
the aiea undei discussion, Second, the experiences of clnldien, youth, 
and adults aio studied m sequence foi the puipose of (I) noting the 
natme of the expeiiences now included in the educational piognun 
which beai on the pailiculai pioblcm aiea, and (2) considenng other 
expeiiences which might well be included m the educational piognun 
if it is to make its maximum contnbntion to the lives of the people 
of Puerto Rico In geneial, Iho expeiiences of “clnldien” cover those 
of the elementaiy guides 1 thiough 6, both liual and uiban, those of 
“youth,” grades 7 thiough 9 m second unit schools and uiban jumoi 
high schools, and guides 10 thiough 12 m the senior high schools 
and the vocational high schools, “adult” expeiiences consist ot those 
m adult elementaiy and high schools, vocational rehabilitation pro¬ 
grams, veteran contras, veteian on-the-job tiammg progiams, and 
vocational schools Suggestions for the oigamzation of the cuiiiouluin, 
foi piovidmg continuity of expeiiences, and toi taking steps to im¬ 
plement the pioposals conclude each chaplet, 

Part Two concludes with Chapter 12, devoted to the pioblcms of 
oiganizmg and guiding learning expeiiences. In this chapter arc 
brought togethci the rnujoi lecommcndntions legaiding curuculum 
organization suggested m the six piccedmg chapters, as well as ceitam 
over-all pioposals ten piogiain modification Cliaplei 12 fuithci con- 
sideis the impol lance ol the role of the individual tcacliei m eurnc- 
ulum planning, the woik ol individual schools and local distncts, and 
the responsibilities of the Derailment of Education of Pueito Rico in 
stimulating and cooulmatiiig cuuiculum planning 
Pait Two, then, is a lepoit of the efhnts of the suivey staff to study 
die cuuiculum of the schools of Pueito Rico m teims of the funda¬ 
mental belief that learning experiences should be focused on life 
pioblcms appiopnale to the developmental level of learners and that 
education can make a diffeicncc m the quality of living of Pueito 
Ricans. 
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Improving Health Education 


INTRODUCTION 

On this island of idyllic beauty, when* the sun •shines i3()3 days of 
eveiy yeai, where one duves mile aftei mile tlnough the most luui- 
mnt kind of tiopical growth and beauty, it is didiciilt to leah/e that 
health could be the numbei one pioblem And yet as a lesult of 
confeiences with leaders thioughout the Island, as well us a study 
of government statistics, the suivey staff has eouie to accept tins 
reality. 

CHIEF HEALTH CONCERNS 

There aie many aspects to the health pioblem, but none perhaps 
is as crucial as malnutrition and the pieventum and contiol ol com¬ 
municable and paiasitical diseases. In an analysis of the diets of 
Pueito Rican families, it was lepoited that 9,5 per cent ol all fnnnhes' 
do not use milk of any kind, and 6.6 pei cent have less than one pint 
pei day for the entne family In the lowest income, bnukets 7.1 pel 
cent of the families in urban zones, and neatly one iouitli ol the 
families in luial zones, have no milk in then diet, 1 The studies show¬ 
ing the lack of protein, vegetables, and even fiesli fruit in the diet aie 
equally disturbing to the citizens of the Island 

The incidence of communicable disease as lepoited m 19-17, Pueito 
Rico’s “healthiest year,” was as follows 3,915 cases ol mahuia, 6,367 
cases of pulmonary tuberculosis; 7,201 cases ol gononhea, and 7,758 
cases of syphilis 2 This, m spite of the excellent work done in the 
public health field! In one community whom a campaign again,st 
hookwoim had been earned on, Lc-e\amuiations u'vealed that a lugli 
percentage still had the disease Much of the spioacl ol disease is due 

1 Lydia. J Robeits, Rosa Luisa Stef.vm, and others, Vtillons of Lmiiijg in I'lll'itO 
Rican Families Rio Piedras. University of Run to Rico, ] 018 (Unpublished), 

2 Department of Health, Bureau of Epidemiology, /tnnuni licpuil for 10i7 
oan Juan Government of Puerto Rico 
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to impiopei disposal of gaibage and human waste and pooi diamage 
of low spots which tend to hold watei and become bleeding places loi 
mosquitoes 

Concern is also felt foi the high incidence ot mental disease and 
accidents This lact is well documented m Fait One of this icpoit. 

CURRICULUM IMPLICATIONS OF THESE HEALTH PROBLEMS 

If, as the suivey stall believes, the pmnaiy concern ol education 
in a deniocialie society is to help chikhcn, youth, and adults to live 
moie effectively m that society, a majoi pioblem of the society be¬ 
comes a majoi eonccin ol the schools Since health is a majoi prob- 
lem in the lives of the people ot PueiLo Rico, health mstmction and 
impiovement m the health conditions of the schools of Pueito Rico 
become majoi tasks of education 

Although the pictiuo developed m Pait One of this icpoit and the 
statistics used in the above section show a giavc health situation m the 
Island, a hopeful fcatiuo is that lay leadens, doclois, and educatois 
not only aio concerned hut nie alieady woiking togethei on ways oi 
meeting these pioblems Two points of emphasis in the school pio- 
giam sue: (1) duect impiovement oi the health of the childieit, 
youth, and adults, and (2) knowledge of ways to linpiovc the on- 
vnonmcnlal conditions affecting the health ol communities 

In the study of the health piognun of the schools, the suivey stall 
has held to the point of view that the piogiam shall he appiopnule 
to the soeio-ecoiioime needs of Pueito Rico, that it shall meet the 
developmental needs of leaineis m the Pueito Rican cultuie.; that it 
shall be in haimony with the goals of education held by educatois, 
leaineis, patents, and olhei laymen of Pueito Iheo 

In an cfloit to oigamzc the findings and suggestions in the aiea of 
health education, the lemaindei of this chaptei will be devoted to a 
picsentation of the cspenences which children, youth, and adults 
might have in the following areas 

Understanding ol punciples of nutrition and development of 
good eating habits, 

Pievenlion and contiol of communicable and paiasilical diseases 
(Commiiiiieahle and parasitical aie not completely disciete, 
scientifically Ilowevei, because of the pievalenee on the Island 
of diseases caused by annual paiasites, the tcim paiasilical has 
been used foi emphasis ) 

Environmental sanitation. 
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Mental health 

Care of the ill and handicapped 
Safety education 

Knowledge and use of health lasomces, 


HEALTH EXPERIENCES OF CHILDREN 

UNDERSTANDING OF rTilNCIVLKS OF NUTIillinX AND 

development OF GOOD EATING IIAMIS, 

That much work in health education has ahead) hern done m the 
Puerto Rican schools is evidenced by comse-of-sludy nuteuuls and 
source units which have been piepaied within two ninjoi aieas of 
health “Human Basic Needs” and “Protection and Consulvatmn ot 
Personal and Community Health ” The following units also have been 
wntten “The Food We Eat,” “Effect of Environment on Our Diet,” 
“Food Preparation and Consumption,” “Nulntive Values ol Oiu Diet." 
Further evidence of the emphasis on health education is noted m the 
following articles which appealed m the children’s newspupei, Prnh- 
lemas de la Commiclach “How to Impiove Our Nounslunent/’ 
“Vitamins and Then Impoitance m Nutrition,” “Explanation of the 
Digestive Piocess” In the classiooms may be seen such illustrative 
matenal as cluldien’s drawings of basic foods, and eluuls and pasteis 
giving giaphic piesentations of balanced meals and healthful gulden 
produce There is also evidence in the schools that eluldien me having 
some first-hand expeuence with the problem 

In an effoit to evaluate the learnings m these diffluent activities, 
members of the survey staff asked questions about then meanings for 
children and about the extent to which they were affecting nuUition 
habits They discoveied that the following activities seemed most 
effective fm learning eating the noou-dav lunch which lwd been 
piovided foi them, learning to cal new and chfleient foods mliodiiced 
m the noon lunch; laising labbits and chickens, giowiug gi cons' in 
school and home gardens, piepaiing and eating gulden produce, 
piovidmg mid-moimng 01 mid-afteinoon snacks, planned m some 
schools by a class gioup and made available to children at cost, and 
in other schools supplied by childicn who selected the I nod Horn 
then own home guldens Tlieie was some indication that desliable 
learning expeuences had come from discussions of vitamms, (nod val¬ 
ues, and food costs, and fiom planning menus in terms' ol family 
income 

For the most pait, howevei, the suivoy stall felt that health educa- 
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tion had been limited to leading about nutation facts, and answcung 
the teachei’s questions about such facts Helplul as such activities 
may be in gathcimg data, it is doubtful if they have much effect upon 
the lives of the childien unless the leading is accompanied 01 giows 
out of such daily living expeiiences as the picpaiation and seivmg of 
the noon-day lunch, ciuc and cleaning ol dishes and cooking utensils, 
and planning and planting a gulden With oldei childien such ex¬ 
periences might be extended to include selection and piepaintiun ol 
food, bused on a knowledge of the basic icquucments of growing 
school childien, and expenmonlutum with difFeient combinations 
of basic foods to give vanation m the daily lunch. Engaging m these 
and other activities neccssaiy to seivmg the noon-day lunch should 
not only build the undeistandings fundamental to good nutation hut 
give confidence and seciuity m the use of these skills m the pieptuu- 
bon of incals in the home. Discoveimg ways foi childien, teaclieis, 
and lundnoom employees to woik logolhei on such a health piogiam 
might well become a pait of the cuniculum at the Univeisity of Pueilo 
Rico It might also be mcoipmated m the tnunuig class foi luucli- 
100 m employees. 1 Besides the health values mlicient m woiking on 
such a piogium Iheie aie many oppoilumties lor cooperative woik 
among leachois, childien, and lunchioom employees 

Anolliei mea of expeiienee that might well bo included in the 
cuniculum is school gardening with all its associated activities, such 
as selection of vegetable seeds, bused on a study of the basic lequuc- 
mcnls of a healthful Pueilo Rican diet, cultivation and irugation, a 
sod test to diseovei xvhieli foods can be nused advantageously; prep¬ 
aration'of different gaiden vegetables foi noon-day lunch, keeping a 
lecord of expeiidituies, experimentation with difreient feilih/eis Fiom 
the following smnmaiy statement of such an activity, it is cleai that 
childien gamed meanings which could be tianslated into action 

The growing of gieens like spinach, cluuds, tulip giecns . and the 
yellow vegetables like canals and yellow sweet potatoes, winch aie high 
in Vitamin A value, is being emphasized . It has been proved that a 
diet can be made more nuliitious without additional cost by slutting fiom 
white sweet potato to yellow potato, fiom white yaiilm to yellow 
yaulia. . .‘ 

1 Suao-mmnmit Cimdllwih In Vucito lUcu Affecting Family Life, p 20 San 
JiiHir Insular licuul of Voenlloual Education, Division ol Home Economics, May, 
1945. A discussion ol lianting classes sponsomd by the School Lunch Ptogrum 
ol lire Depaitnicnt ol Education and the Ilomo Economics Division of llm Insulin 
Board of Voealional Education 

4 Ibid , p. 21 
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Making the most of tlie educational experiences which me an integral 
pait of the school lunch program and the school garden would do 
much to make foi better nutation 


PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE 
AND PARASITICAL DISEASES 

As with the problem of nutrition, there is much evidence dial 
teacheis me awaie of the need for prevention mid control of com¬ 
municable and parasitical diseases Somce units on Common Dis¬ 
eases” and “Personal Cleanliness” arc available, and such uppropmte 
articles aie found m the children's ncwspapci, Woblnua s clc h Co- 
munidad, as "Microbes and Their Relation to Oui Health,” and 
“Contagious Diseases and Then Treatment” Some ol the lust-hand 
expenences which were utilized for then learning value weie chest 
X lays and tubeicuhn tests These experiences weie supplementerl m 
some classes by a discussion of the natino of tnbeicnlosis and of the 
purpose of tuberculin tests as a means of its pievculiou and eonliol. 
Tluee otlier piojects m the study of ennumnucuble diseases which 
were leported to the suivey stafE were (1) a slmly by a lonrdi guide 
of a specimen of watei taken horn the neaiby uvei, Thumgli e\- 
perimentation the children discovered not only that the. water was 
unsafe foi bathing or dunking but that billluusis could In; contracted 
from it (2) A study of the spicacl of disease, through an examination 
of the drinking facilities at school Tins study lesuHed m each child 
bunging his own clunking cup to school, and m seveial cases 
the learning was known to have carried ovei into the homes with 
the provision of individual cups for each member ol the, 1 .umly (3) 
A study m a sixth giade of statistics on the prevalence ol syphilis in 
the community, and on the spiead of the disease. 'Plus study line! 
preceded the physical examinations which weie given to the childien 
and which were pointed out as desirable pi event ivc as well as' diag¬ 
nostic measures 

Teacheis aie to be commended on these elicits and encouraged 
to continue Fuitliei activities which they may want to undertake 
aie: ( 1 ) a study of the symptoms of the most common diseases m 
the community, (2) contact with the Depiulmeiil ol Health to seciue 
material on the contiol of diseases, and distribution ol such materials 
among parents as well as children m the school, (3) contact with the 
Anti-Tubeiculosis Association about its exhibit on the control ol 
tuberculosis, and display and discussion of the exhibit with ollrei 
gioups m the school, (4) a school suivey of vaccination and inocula- 
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tion needs, and a discussion with pupil gioups on the function of 
vaccines m the prevention of disease, (.5) procmemcnt of the seivices 
of Public Health Units m admuiisLeimg these vaccines to children 
who need them, (6) a study ol the cause, conliol, and pievcntion o£ 
hookwoim and intestinal parasitic infection (the impoitaiicc of weal¬ 
ing shoes should he stiessed, as well as information about wlieie to 
puichase them in mdei to get the most foi one’s money, and how to 
keep them m lepau); (7) the development of such health lialnls as 
keeping pencils out of the mouth, coveting coughs and suce/es, wash¬ 
ing hands holme meals and atlei toileting, and piovidmg washing fa¬ 
cilities and pupei towels in cases wlieie these aie not available. 

ENVIRON Ml Is TAL SAN IT AT ION 

Both nutation and disease ate affected by sanitation oi the lack 
of it in the physical environment This is a fundamental problem and 
one that must lie considered m the element.uy school rf the school 
is to make the hugest possible contribution to the improvement of 
health conditions m Pueilo Iheo Little attention seems to be given 
to this aiea m the msliuelional materials provided foi teachers and 
children No duect instruction was obseived That children and 
tcachois had at some time considered ceitani pioblems in this area 
was evidenced m the way m which lcluso fioin individual lunch hays 
was placed m metal contamcis by the clnldien m various schools, 
and m the way m wlneli children caiecl for milk spilled on the lunch¬ 
room floor One, .school repotted a project which had involved the 
collecting and painting ol tin cans for use ns gaibagc containers in 
the neighborhood, another school repot ted a project which liad un¬ 
dertaken the beautification and drainage of the school yaid In an¬ 
other school, altei a tiip through the community the children had 
wntten a letlcu to the mayor inviting him to "visit the school and 
see the suiroundmg conditions” 

In spite of these excellent effoils many unhygienic conditions were 
observed in and about schools There weie inadequate and unsani- 
taiy toilet facilities, infuse tin own in the school yaid, uncovered food 
chawing gnats and mosquitoes, and many unchained school yaids 
with attendant breeding places for mosquitoes. Conditions such as 
these, not to mention the living conditions of many of the clnldien, 
suggest that much remains to be done m the area of environmental 
sanitation. 

Experiences which the school might utilise m tins aiea of health 
might he clneclcd into two areas, (i) those wlneli contribute to a 
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healthful school environment, and (2) those which include parents m 
a working lelationship leading to more smntaiy home ami community 
living In teims of providing a healthful school ciiviummont, activi- 
ties might include 

Observation of conditions in the units used foi prep,n mg and serv¬ 
ing the school lunch to note safety and sanitation features. Con¬ 
struction 01 puichase of additional containeis, made lioin tins and 
cans, to make for moie sanilaiy conditions. 

In places wheie gaibage and olliei lefusc weie not tegulaily col¬ 
lected and piopeily disposed of, chikhcn should he taught to bmy 
or burn it 

Checking the school yard for bleeding places fra insects and taking 
necessaiy steps to conecl the condition by seeming piopei dunn¬ 
age and disposal of lefuse and unused materials 

Checking on samtaiy conditions of Intimes, Study of ellective 
cleaning agents. Discussing plans and regulations of the Depait- 
ment of Health regarding standards’ fm constinotion of Ultimas 
Undeitaktng to impiove ceitam conditions 

Study of suitable cleaning agents foi floras and fuimlmc Impro¬ 
vising cleaning tools, such as lnooins, dust pans, dusting cloths. 
Demonstrating propei method of cleaning and eating lot cleaning 
tools. Inviting the custodian to sham in these discussions, A Hang¬ 
ing for committees to caie for housekeeping pioeedmes and geneial 
cleanliness of loom Consideiing ways of cooperating with the 
custodian 

Checking ventilation and lighting foi adequacy and inadequacy. 
Consideiing ways of getting maximum destiablo seivico. Appoint¬ 
ing an individual oi committee to assume icsponsibilily fm adjust¬ 
ing windows 

Checking seating arrangements foi each child Making majoi needs 
known to school officials Until needed equipment can be supplied, 
making simple footiests and bench backs. 

The able teachei, fanuhai with home conditions, may well extend 
many of the foregoing expencnces beyond the school into the home 
and community through such activities as those- 

s tudy of habits of cleaning used at home Improving or impro¬ 
vising cleaning tools. 
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Piovision and use of iefuse cans at home and in public places 
Disposal of gaibagc by buiying and burning. 

Maintenance and caic of public and home iefuse conlaincis so 
they will be clean and fiee fiom odors 

Location of the somces of watei supply in the community. Study of 
tests that have been made to deteimmc the puiily ol the watei 
supply Study of suitable ways to keep watei puio for community 
uses. 

Discussing and expoinnentnig with ways of punlying watei 

Taking a trip luoiind the community to locate unsamtaiy spots 
Planning ways of winking with otheis m helping to keep these 
places clean and diy 

Making plans foi taking piopet caio of pets and otliei animals and 
foi piovidmg adequate sleeping places loi them 

Ariangmg a school exhibit ol soaps anil othei cleaning agents loi 
pets Showing how to bathe a pet piopeily 

Listing common household insects Discussing how they affect the' 
health ol the family Demonstiatmg vanotis home methods that 
can bo used to exterminate them 

Diawing plans loi using sleeping space ellectively at home, to 
piovide loi lnoie comfoit and piivacy toi membeis of the family. 

Making plans foi the innovation and constiuetion of nupiovised 
home furniture, using available lesomees, eg,, couehos may be 
made fiom boxes and automobile seaLs, benches and ehaus fiom 
bamboo, screens which make foi piivacy m the home may be made 
fiom bamboo and sacks 

These activities aie suggestive only. The needs of the particular 
childien and then families and community should be the ical detei- 
mineis of the experiences 

MENTAL HEALTH 

Providing adequately Im the mental health of the elemcntaiy 
school child is not so ninth a mallei of direct teaching as ol pnmdiug 
an environment conducive to good mental health As slated by the 
Joint Committee on School Health in lefeiring to the, nnpoilanee ol 
the social and emotional envnonme.nl., 
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This phase of the environment includes the methods of teaching, the 
discipline established, the types of evunnuhous, the methods of piomo- 
hon the length and anangement of the sdioul day, the length of time foi 
the’lunch penod, and the mental health ol the teaeheis and othoi pci- 
sonnel which afiect pupil tcnchm and pupil-pupil u l.iticnsliips 

Tluee factois me of special significance foi the eh nionhu y school 
child the feeling of secunty affouled 1 )V the school, the challenge and 
woith-whileness ot activities, and the lulaine ol wuik play, and 
lest activities 

In lespect to the fust of these tluee faUms-a feeling ot seeuuly- 
childien in the schools of Pueito Rico aio uiinsuallv loitnnate because 
of the waim, friendly, and genuine conceui of teaeheis loi then 
well-being Amost eveiy child seems to he a S\ anted" niemhei of 
the group, an attitude which is basic to good mental health. Closely 
1 elated is the need for teachers to undeisland the matmaticm and 
developmental level of each child m oicloi to pio\ ide e\peiunices that 
will he significant foi him and to have some notion of what to 
expect fiom him Such uiideistanding is also helplnl m guiding chil¬ 
dren so they may find acceptable ways ol espiessmg emotions, of 
responding to teasing, ol using 01 adjusting to lmlnhlual capacities, 
and of meeting disappointments, ,Socially is nnpniUiil lo all children, 
When they are seciue, and feel that they me accepted and that they 
belong, they will discuss then problems with thou teaeheis and tins 
will help to release then tensions and Ining about a stale of good 
mental health. 

The second factoi in establishing good mental health lelales to the 
meaning and significance which school expruemes luvo foi the child 
The preceding sections ol this chaptei lm\c idoiied to a number of 
experiences which piovide the challenge and the satisfactions basic 
to good mental health Incieasingly these me the kinds ol expenenccs 
that should supplant the question-answer method used so 1 ‘iequenlly 
by teaeheis These experiences aie valuable in that they fiL elnldicn 
to live in a demociacy, to shaie with otlieis m planning and evaluating 
experiences lathei than to he dependent on patterns winked out hv 
others 

Mental health also calls foi a balance in work, test, and indention. 
This is an aiea to which Puerto Rican educators ait* giving cnnsidei- 
able attention “Use of Leisuic Hours” is identified as one of the 
majoi aieas of living, and aheady seveial units have been developed 
01 aie undei way, such as “Lcisme Time at Home," "Means of Roeio- 
ation,” and “Influence of the Enviiomnent Tlnough the Ages.” In 
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addition to these, the Commissioner ot Education m his Annual lle- 
poit loi 1940-47 indicated that the physical education piogmm had 
been extended to include many opportunities foi active participation 
Additional activities suggested in somce units foi the second and 
tlmd grades are illustrative of the kinds of activities which should 
make a definite contribution to mental health. 

Explain why some clnldicu cannot p.nticip.ilc in ceilam games. 

Investigate wlwl games .lie mrac appiopnate lot cluldien of die thud 
guide. 

Make a map ol places in the community whcie cluldien can safely play 
Indicate on the map places in the comm unity which should he eliminated 
01 impioved lot such uses as pl.iygiouuds, p.uks, .met libi.uies 
Intel view the munitip.il .uitluiiities and discuss with them the necessity 
foi impiovemcnt ol lecic.ilum lacihlics loi cliildicn. 

Investigate what the chdeicnt social agencies .ne doing to piovido toi 
adequate lecication in the community 
Have boys and gals admitted to the Boy Scouts and 4 -II Clubs 
Oignm/e n school thc.itei 
Oiganuc loeication dubs 

Picp.tie equipment which can lie used foi playing in the ynid (e g , halls, 
kites, bean bags, swings, sec-saw, and jumping lopes), 

Comment on nuho pingiams wine It cluldien lieai at home, 

Make and lepan toys lot tlic use ol pom cluldien 
Have cliildicn heai the piognuns ol the School ol the An foi putnaiy 
gtades 

Stait a small lila.uy loi the loom 

Invite peisons lioni the community having hoi lines so that cluldien may 
see how they aic done r ' 

Fuitliei activities which contnhulo to good mental health and 
which might be extended to all dnldieiv aio game pound, piovulcd 
while cluldien await tlieii linn to go to the lunehioom, oppoitunity 
to lead some hook of mteiosl when a child finishes assigned woik 
ahead of othcis; lest pencil when ehilchen may lie down on cots oi 
floor mats, frce-choico peiiod winch allows the child to choose ac¬ 
tivities of uiteiest to him 

CARE OF THE ILL AND HANDICAPPED 

During the peuod of visitation mcmbcis ol the smvey stall did not 
observe diieet teaching in this aica noi did they note much icleience 
to it m the msliuclional mateinds lcvievved ffowevei, this is not 
mtcipieled as meaning that nothing is being done Tlieie aie many 
oxpoiicnees that could give use to le.unings about the caie of the 

5 Z ’Ian de Tiahti/o para In Untdtid "Medms tie Diomtnii “ ( Guide 3) 

Plan do TuihajO -pat a la Unkind "Ilmti'i do Sulaz en ol Iltigai" (Guide 2) 
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.11 and handicapped Typical of activities which might lw uLh/cd in 
the school progiam aie: pieparation of meals foi a sick poison; ai- 
langements in the home so a peison who is .11 may be made comfort¬ 
able. discussion of the doctor's oulcrs; couitesy to a peison who is 
siek'(note-wiiting, visiting, gifts), taking a timipeiatmc, listing the 
duties a person should assume when taking cure ol a .sick peison, 
knowledge of community health iesoun.es, helping classmates and 
membeis of the family to lemembci to weai glasses, helping handi¬ 
capped cluldien to paiticipale m gioup activities oi to accept theii 
handicaps without embarrassment, understanding the impoitaueo of 
lepoitmg illness to mothei oi teachers. 

SAFETY EDVCATION 

Although a source unit on safety education has been developed 
by the Department of Education foi use in the thud guide, and liist¬ 
aid cabinets have been equipped by ehildicu m a liumbei of schools, 
relatively little seems to be clone to piomote, salety education m the 
elementary schools Since pedestrians cieate as much, of a traffic 
problem as motonsts, safety education cannot lie lid l to the nppei 
schools It must be handled m the lowei schools as well, The habit 
of wandenng aimlessly across the highway is likely to peisist unless 
the cluldien’s learning is lednccted. One suggestion that might lie 
offered is for schools to establish foi the utilization ol passing-space 
and walks the same safety regulations that govern pedeslmm tiaffie 
on the highways, Oi peihaps toy automobiles and models ol pedes¬ 
trians might be employed in piactical demonstrations of good safety 
piactices 

Although the situation on the highways is cutical and of immediate 
concern, safety education need not be confined to that aiea Thou* 
aie situations m and around the school buildings themselves that 
are hazardous Insecuie constiuction and partially bioken desks and 
chairs weie fiequently seen in school buildings. This type of care¬ 
lessness not only is a safety hazaid, but encom ages carelessness 
m children Peihaps one of tlie Hist things that could be done would 
be to hold chikhen responsible for lepoitmg such safety lnr/aids to 
the teacher or principal If the condition is one which may be icme- 
died by the childien, they might be given the opportunity to do so. 

Learning to give fiist aid is anotliei unpin Unit phase ol safely edu¬ 
cation. Childien can learn how to make slctdo bandages fioui ic- 
sources at hand They can learn how to tieat such emergencies as 
bums, cuts, bruises, and msect bites When liijmies occur at school, 
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the situation may become a learning expedience foi all One of the 
unpoitant pnnciplcs of fiisl-aid education which childien should 
learn is to deteinnne when to use self-tieatment and when to lcsoit 
to the help of an oldei poison, a muse, 01 a doctoi All these situa¬ 
tions aie withm the matmity level of clnlchen and can be piofitably 
utilised for then learning value 

KNOWLEDGE. AND VSK OF HEALTH RESOURCES 

The elementaly school child who becomes acquainted with health 
resouices, and is confident and willing to use them when needed, can 
do much to help overcome the supeistilions and fcais of older mem¬ 
bers of the community Without doubt the child who is taken to 
the clinic by the teacher or principal, or is assisted by the school nurse 
m checking on Ins health 01 in caiing for an mjuiy, or rn participating 
in the activities of the Health Depaitment when X-iay check-ups 
aie made at the school, is giowing m bolli undoistanding and secunty 
in the use of health lesouices He loams that it is not a disgrace to 
bo ill, because he sees that many people aie ill at one time or another 
He also sees that people who aie ill leccivc, the best possible medical 
attention and that then: is nothing to Icai, 

The present piogiam m the elemental}' school is being developed 
along these positive lines Some additional activities that might be sug¬ 
gested to stiengthen these learnings aie. planning with clnlchen for 
visits to climes, wilting health wmkeis to come to the school and talk 
with the eiuldien about then woik; asking patents to come to the 
health examinations whenevei possible, leading and discussing about 
the woik of medical and health sei vices in the community and making 
a dnectoiy of such scivices foi use m the home, and using the health 
lesouices of the community as they coutiibulo to problems of chilclien 

SUMMARY 

This section devoted to the teaching of health education m the 
elementary schools of Pueito Rico has discussed seven aieas m health 
education which mteiviews and lesearch indicate aie cnLical to the 
health pioblems m Puerto Rico 

The survey stall has lound a keen awaieness of these problems at 
both the insular and the local level. While it has lecogm/ed the 
excellent wmk being done, it also has indicated the gieat amount of 
work which still must bo done and has pointed out additional learning 
experiences which thildicn might be having, emphasizing in each 
instance the importance of eairymg the teaching beyond the veibal 
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level to the level of helping childien learn to do something about 
pioblems which aie ieal to them. 

HEALTH EXPERIENCES IN YOUTII EDUCATION 

As was pointed out m Pait One of this lepml. ns well as m the 
mtioduchon to this section, the pioblcm ol health lus piionly over 
all others 

UNDERSTANDING OF PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION AND 

DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD EATING HABITS 

In the uual schools at the junioi high level, most ol the health 
teaching is included m the comse called Coimnumty Pioblems. One 
of the units piepaied by the DepaitmcnL of Health fm seventh guides 
m ruial zones suggests seveml functional approaches visits to school 
lunchiooms and milk stations to see the kinds of menus offeied the 
childien, visits by committees to a lepiesenlalivc gioup ol homes m 
the community to deteimine wlieie the family' gets its' loot! supply, 
discussion of pioducts sold m stales and neaibv nuukets, discussions 
of pioducts of local gardens, review of the film {kicin a Fixlci (To 
Want Is to Be Able, seemed fioni the Pueilo Rican Ygucultiiio Ex¬ 
tension Seiviee), and discussion of the masons loi niiny lejections of 
many Pueito Ricans for seivicc in World Wai II 

Also included in the unit aic such activities as, locating on a map 
of Pueito Rico the chief agnciiltmal aicus-sngai cane, eoiler, to¬ 
bacco, and fruit; leading in committee groups about the nutation 
needs of ruial people m diifeient sections of Pueilo Rico, conipaiing 
the food supply of people m uual and luban zones, discussing the 
use of lice and beans m the Pueito Rican diet; and discussing the 
lesults of poor nutrition on the child and adult population Other 
possible activities which might be suggested aie budgeting ol fam¬ 
ily income m older to provide foi adequate nutation; investigations 
and lepoits of individuals and committees concealing nutational 
needs, inteiviews with home demomliation agents and olhei teaoheis 
about nutational problems, attending cannitig demoustiatious, ex¬ 
periments with plants, and the piepamtiou ol' menus. 

While these suggestions aic made foi the teaching ol nutation in 
community pioblems classes, gnls in homo economics classes and 
boys in vocational agncullure aie also having valuable evpoiiencos 
m the field of nutation One gioup of gnls was obscived .studying 
a well-balanced bieakfast, anoLliei gioup was planning menus foi the 
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family, otlieis wcic studying piopei diets foi childien. Boys m 
agacultuic classes m the second unit schools wcie not only studying 
about tlie nutulive value of vegetables and meats, but actually en¬ 
gaged m laising vegetables and livestock This extension ot the 
learning expeiiente liom the veibal icalm into the field ot active 
participation is to he commended and should be developed to an 
even greatei extent 

A unit on nutation is included m the uunculum ol some in bun 
piuoi and semoi high schools Iloxvevei, it was not being taught at 
the time of the suivcy stall's visits. In one ol the high schools it was 
lepoited that almost all students take a couise, m biology m which 
implications Jbi milution ait* developed In the same high school all 
the guls take a couise m home economics which emphasizes nutation. 

Tlicie aic many lmiufic ations ol the whole pioblem of diet m 
Pueito Rico which should he studied and woiked upon by the youth 
in the juntoi and semen high schools Foi example, in the community 
pioblems classes and m science classes, instead of limiting the health 
examination to a aniline check-up, a study could be made of the 
nutritional status ol the high school cluldicn and the causes ol 
deficiencies and ways ol lnipaiving diets to eliminate such deficiencies 
Steps could be taken to see how bundles m the community could 
plan foi small family guidons winch would piovide the needed vege¬ 
tables oi luul. II brltei diet in some instances meant that mme milk 
or pioteiu was needed, the Insiilai Extension Depaitmoiit would he 
glad to eoopeiate with seveial latmhes m wotkmg ouL plans to pm- 
cliase a gentt, a cow, some chickens oi lahhits, and to sliaie losponsi- 
bility m caang lot them 

High school students could gam many helplul insights by assisting 
m the nutation piogiam ol the youngei cluldicn m then school m 
m nearby schools They could weigh and moasiuo the cluldien, watch 
their diets, and even he responsible foi the glowing and piepaialion 
of foods loi them They could also assist m the woik of the baby 
climes and at the same tune study the nutation of infants 

In as many instances as possible youth should s'haie in making plans 
for ltiipioving the mitational situation and m having responsibility toi 
canynig through these plans 

PREVENTION AND CONTROL Ol- COMMUNICABLE 

AND PARASTIICAL DISEASES 

Youth tlnoughoul the Island me .studying ways to contiol the spiead 
of communicable and paiasitieal diseases clnelly tlnough then woik 
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m biology, community pioblems, liome economics, vocational agri- 
cult me, and health examinations Foi example, m the biology text¬ 
book there is a chapter on the contiol o[ disease winch discusses 
bacteria and the spiead of communicable diseases It also discusses 
ways of guaidmg against diseases 

Again the point must be made that this geneial baekgiouud infor¬ 
mation is both important and neccssaiy Ilowevei, the letuniiig c\- 
penence cannot stop with leading about tbe spiead of disease if 
health conditions on the Island aie to nnpiovc. Youth must liave 
experience in actually walking with these problems. For example, 
girls m home economics classes, instead of studying about pastcuuza- 
tion of milk and need for thoiough washing and ptcpaiation of vege¬ 
tables, should actually pasteunze milk and wash and picpare 
vegetables Oppoitumty foi the piopei caie and handling of food is 
available m the lunchroom, which could be utilized foi these learning 
experiences If the guls weie to work in the lunchroom, it would 
piobably be essential that they have the same physical examinations 
as the regularly employed lunehioom woikeis Tins would be anothei 
valuable expeuence and would mciease their appieciation ol the need 
for this piecaution 


ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 

Closely lelated to the problem ol communicable disease on the 
Island is that of environmental sanitation. As mentioned before, llieic 
are often situations in the schools which could be utilized as valuable 
learning expenences For example, in schools whoie neithci latrines 
noi toilets would meet samtary inspection rcqiiiiomenls, high school 
biology classes could secuie regulations from the Insular Depintmout 
of Health, study ways to bring facilities up to standard, and with the 
assistance of the vocational agriculture classes m the uual zones or 
the shop classes in the urban centers, actually do the needed work, 
ucr inspection could be carried on m elementary schools as well, and 

a!d2 n ?°° ^'\ 3fter ‘ nitlal bainin S 111 P^nbrng installation 
and repaus, under he direction of one of the mspectms of the Island 
could be responsible for this service 

Theie are other situations in which learning coulcl lie extended to 

sstsr f Y ° ung « i,coife ™ <-» 

buTnTmr o h? “ C °r S 1 ^ J gaibage P‘ uls > 01 lk 'y can help m 
the ecZ onKl?lTr ge *** As was mentioned m 

teach vouthTbo n iff nenCeS ° f Chlldren ” ;t >' not realistic to 

youth about good habits and then not provide facilities for them 
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to practice then now habits Ilowevei, lack ol facilities should not 
be considered a deterrent to learning but lathei a challenge to col¬ 
lect the situation 

Anolhei pioblem ol enviiomnental sanitation allecls the water 
supply The loll owing statements are quoted hom the Robeits repoit 

The sulety ol watei hom government aqueducts’ vanes thimighoul the 
Island I r oi this leason watci used loi dunking should be boiled, unless 
lissuied by the Health Depaitmeiit that the supply m a given locality is 
safe at all tunes, tel 88 2 pel cent ol uibuu lamilies do not icgulaily boil 
then vvatei, and 7.1 5 pei cent nevei boil it . 

The real piohlems nl watei supply aie in the luml chsliicts . . 40.7 

per cent of unal lannhes obtain watei hom a sticam, ditch oi canal, oi 
hom a shallow smface well, 22 7 pei cent obtain it fiom aqueducts, and 
36,7 pei cent hom a spimg deep well, oi use nun watei The walci hom 
suiface souices is definitely unsale, most watei hom rmal aqueducts is 
qucsliouahle, and many so-called deep wells mo not such m leahty Hence 
the laige inajouly of mini lnnulies me dunking watei whose safety is 
questionable Yet . 97 8 pel cent ot mini families do not logularly boil 
their vvatei and 92 pei cent nevei boil iL 11 

Youth not only ,should lead such le.soaich but they might with the 
assistance ol the community and insular medical authorities assist in 
making and keeping watei supplies hoc hom impuiities They might 
also piuticapale m the stoiage of sanilaiy dunking water m the schools, 

Since much ol the soil of the Island is contaminated, learning ex¬ 
pend ices m health education might well include a study of pioceduros 
used m decontamination of soil Thiough the application of such 
learning to the piohlems m local communities, young people would 
be learning the value ol eoopeiutive group action, 

MENTAL HEALTH 

It is very difficult to judge the piohlems affecting the mental health 
of the youth of Pud to ltico It would be desuable, however, foi 
teacheis, adinimstialois, and youth themselves, with the aid of com¬ 
petent medical and psyelnalne leadens, to attempt to identify some 
of the situations hued by huge nnmbeis of young people m the Island, 
Fiom these situations, dues about mental health piohlems might be 
discoveied A few ot the situations to which attention might be di¬ 
rected aid 

The gieat piomium placed on secondaiy education by clnklicn and 

paients and at the same lime the gieat limitation of facilities 

“Lydia Rebuts, ltosii I.uisa Stelum, ami others, Valtcnut of Living in Fucito 
Rican Vmmhcs, Umveisity ot Puerto Rico, 1948 (Unpublished) 
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This woiks to the disadvantage of tile child who is not academi¬ 
cally minded 01 who does not confoim to the set pattern of be¬ 
havior. The lesult is that these students soon chop out, Fmthei- 
moie, the students who have academic abilities but no financial 
suppoit aie likewise likely to diop out. 

The piactice of "flunking out of school” hoys mid guls who oltcn 
aie woiking up to then capacity but who ;uc not aide to compute 
with then peeis woiks a haidslnp on the slowei learning students 
and causes emotional upsets, 

The aspuation level of parents and chiklicn and the awe m winch 
tlie people hold college piepuratoiy opportunities place many of 
the young men and women m a college piepaiatoiy piogiam when 
they do not belong there, The gcncial piactice in Puerto R tco 
high schools of having a three- 01 foui-tuict ciuiiculuin Lends to 
“freeze” this problem If the high school ollmed a pi ugiain m winch 
youth weie guided m then selection of "comses” 01 mens ol learn¬ 
ing, theie would be an opportunity to bieak away fiom tin’ sligni.i 
attached to certain couises 1 


The number of financial pioblems which undoubtedly develop a 
great deal of anxiety in students Foi example, the uml'mins which 
contribute to a neat appeaiance and eliminate gicut clidcionccx m 
the kind of clothing worn arc lalhei costly hu the .iveiage student 
Would it not be possible to find a less expensive kind ol mutoiul 
winch would be as attiactive and desnable? Would it not ],c „ 0SSI . 
ible for high school students to make their own mhlonnsV Auotliei 
financial problem facing high school students is the pmehase ol 
books^ Some high schools have funds to help the students who can- 

Z tZj y b00b W0U]tl rt “* b(> extend 


The cultural pattein of early mamages and its piobable ellect on 
the mental health of young people. What ,s then altitude towud 
hen possibilities for carrying on a normal lannlv life m\“ 

K7fS:;r mcome and thc ^ - n«u. y 
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to solve some of these pioblems Ilowevw, the pioblem of mental 
health will not ho solved simply by having youth m school It is 
neccssaiy foi them also to have a piogiam which is adapted to then 
needs 

A chscoveiy likely to lesulL fiom an exploration of such situations as 
those mentioned above is that many dilleicnt competencies and 
abilities me needed to do the woik ol the vvoild II the schools aic 
going to he icalistie ahoul then function in society, it will be neces- 
saiy loi them to adapt then piogiam to meet this need This will 
mean that many dilleicnt kinds ol educational experience will be 
offered and given status, and that offerings will no longci be limited 
to the tiaditional college, piepiualoiy piogiam. In a piogiam adapted 
to meet the chfleient needs of many people, a new system of evalua¬ 
tion will be necess.uy, one m which leaincis will coopeiate with thcii 
teaeheis m setting goals m twins of individual competencies, abilities, 
and needs 

These ate only a lew of the outcomes which might icsull fxoin a 
study ol the si\ points mentioned above. In the aggicgate, it is 
hoped that such a study would do much towaid unpiovmg the mental 
health of youth, 

CARE OF THE 11,1. AND HANDICAPPED 

Learning to caie loi this lnjiuod and ill is an important aspect of 
one’s education 

Foi the most pint, lesponsihility in tins aiea of teaching in the; 
junioi and swum high schools is placed m the home economics do- 
paitmenl and the lcaining limited to young gnls One of the units 
of woik used in this piogiam is entitled “Health loi Youth” It has 
sections devoted to peisori.il health, home musing, hist tud, and com¬ 
munity health 

Home economics teaeheis lcpoitmg on then activities desenbed 
family situations where there was illness m which they helped girls to 
take caie of the patients as well as piotect themselves with adequate 
lest and as good diet as possible Utilizing such immediate problems 
fox learning experiences and thus bunging the school and home closer 
togetliw air excellent procedures which should he practiced when¬ 
ever possible. 

It is suggested that the problems of youth who arc ill 01 handi¬ 
capped he made learning experiences for all, Foi example, clnldien 
who arc caidiacs or have had tuberculosis need much tost, and it is 
well that then problems and needs be understood by evciyone in the 
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classroom so they will not be expected to be active and lost periods 
provided for diem will be undeistood. 

Youth in secondaiy schools could make studies of ways to caie foi 
the ill m the home, and precautions necessary in washing dishes, silver, 
glasses, and in disposing of human waste These expediences could 
be extended beyond the school into home situations, with the teacher 
and young people woiking with the health authontics 


SAFETY EDUCATION 

That the school administrators and teachers of the Island are con¬ 
cerned about the safety of youth on streets and highways was dem¬ 
onstrated to the siuvey stall by the effort to do something about 
late afternoon dismissals duiing the wmtei, which caused young 
children to be on the highway after dark The junioi and senior high 
school pnncipals, realizing the hazards to children, weie attempting 
to regulate the time of the sessions, so that the older cluldicn could 
be responsible for getting the youngei ones home eailier In con¬ 
versations and mteiviews othei concerns about safety measuies 
weie mentioned, but no class instiuction m this aiea was obseivcd 

There are two possible areas which might be suggested foi safety 
education m the secondary schools The fust is an extension of the 
learnings suggested foi the elementary school cluldicn, the second, a 
consideration of driver education. Since laige numbers of the students 
of secondaiy school age do not own an automobile, noi are they likely 
to, it would seem wise to limit the progiam of dnvei education to 
those in- and out-of-school youth who expect to make application for 
a dnvers license The woik might be inaugurated with the purchase 
of a dual-control car by the Department of Education and a progiam 
set up with an itinerant instructor. A schedule could be developed in 
several schools of one-month units, with classes limited in size If this 
progiam piovecl successful by actual deciease m the accident rate 
amongst those having the training, lt could be expanded Students 
not ^rtuapajiig m the program might participate m a program of 

rfZ ' V s * m r 7 W01lld bB tau § ht the lulcs of vehicular 
traffic so they could be awaic of what to expect from the driver, 

y . “ the ll0me nnd factol >' is discussed in home economics /and 
cience laboratories as well as m vocational shops, and greater e&oit 
should be made m its application Safety hazards that are fo nd 
around the school need to be stacked and steps taken to correct 1 C 
As indicated by tire statists on accidents, thousands of1 C 
are m,ured yearly m industry In the second unit schools a'em 
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analysis of those accidents should he made by community problems 
classes and vocational agueultiue classes, and dnccl teaching on the 
pioblcm should he done because urban as well as nual youth and 
adults aie employed m mdustiy, a similai kind of study should be 
undeitaken m mhan schools Heie the: work might be done by social 
studies classes and shop aml/oi science classes Paients might well 
be invited to these classes 01 to deincmsLalions or culminating activity 
m safety education An all-out client of childicn, youth, and adults 
is being suggested to lemedy the situation When culical piohlems 
arise in any aiea of community living, the school has an obligation 
to assist youth in meeting them 

KNOWLEDGE AND VSE Of HEALTH RESOURCES 

Often piopei eau* of the ill and the handicapped depends not only 
upon actual home caie hut also upon the lesouices available m the 
community It is veiy nnpoitant, tlieicfoic, that the Icainmg experi¬ 
ences I'm chilchen clesuihed eailiei m this section he extended to the 
youth m school Youth should know the hospitals ancl the doctois 
in the community 01 nual aiea, as the case may be. They need to 
know the various kinds ol medical assistance which may he lendoied 
by the doctor, the limned muse, and the piactical nmse. They need 
to he familiar with the Division for Vocational Rehabilitation which 
any youth having health piohlems should consult when making vo¬ 
cational plans They should know about the Division for the. Blind 
and the Deal, which will send lesource spoakeis to the school to 
acquaint youth with then piogiam 

Anolhoi kind ol inhumation with which these hoys and gnls should 
become familial is that having to do with compensation• illness com¬ 
pensation, unemployment compensation, health and accident msui- 
ance; and hospitalization plans They need to understand the piupo.se 
and value of these socially clesiiable plans’. 

As has been suggested from time to time in the descuption of 
possible health expeuences foi youth, young men and women should 
be woikmg with community committees and councils on health, and 
they should he assisting m the climes and hospitals in the community 
Boys and girls of jumoi and semoi high school ago can work with 
the doelois and muses whim they are at the schools making eye, den¬ 
tal, and physical examinations. They can assist in screening tests loi 
vision, Youth who aie lesponsihle m the handling of confidential 
information can assist also m keeping health lccoids. In these ways 
they will learn that tlieie is no clisgiaee m being ill—an attitude which 
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needs to be developed m Pucito Rico, They will also become ac¬ 
quainted with medical lesouiees 

AH the experiences enumeiated as possible and nnpnitant foi young 
childien m coming to know the health lesmuccs ol the community 
should be extended foi youth. Ileic again young men and women 
with an undeistanding of these comniuuity icmuiiccs can wield a 
wide influence on both then families and their li lends 

SUMMARY 

Throughout this section the kinds of learning ospciiencos loi youth 
m health education which wmc obsoivod by tlu> Miivcy stall have 
been indicated Ways m which these good piactic os could be extended 
and suggestions foi additional expeuenccs have been discussed. It 
has been impossible m tliese few pages to discus-s billy the seven aieas 
selected The best possible guidance which might be given Puerto 
Rican laymen, educatois, and youth dunged with the losponsibility 
foi developing health education in the schools is to lomcmbci that 
schools m a demociatic society must save the needs, mlciesls, and 
abilities of childien, youth, and adults m thill society Then with this 
goal of education m mind, the task becomes one ol selecting and eval¬ 
uating the kinds of experiences that will be most significant lm youth. 
As a guide to selecting significant cxpcnences it may lit' useful to 
use the foul ciitena set up by the survey stail and desenbed m 
Cliaptei 5 

HEALTH EXPERIENCES FOR ADULTS 

UNDERSTANDING OF PRINCIPLES OF NUTRITION AND 

DEVELOPMENT OF GOOD EATING HABITS 

The pioblem of nutation foi adult education centcis about tlie un- 
piovements of dietaiy habits Not only is a vancty of vegetables 
necessary foi impioveci clielaiy habits, but the means of pioducmg 
them is likewise impoitant, 

Recognizing these needs and the difficulty people have m providing 
for them, the suivey staff expected to see many home gaidcns When, 
on the contiaiy, only a few were noted and mquny was made as to 
reasons, the following explanations wcic given (J ) The, people do 
not eat vegetables olhei than the beans, nee, plantains, and yams. 
(2) In many instances tlieie is difficulty m seeming seed and fciti- 
lizei (3) Gaidens weie frequently looted because of the desperate 
need foi food on the pail of ncighbois and people m the aica 
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( 4 ) In the towns' and cities theie is natuially a shoitage of land on 
which guldens could be giown 

Doubtless these leasons aie well founded, liowevei, it is inteiesling 
to note that dining the w.u yeais theie was a gieat mcieaso m the 
numbei of small gaidens on vacant lots and otliei unused spaces. It 
might bo possible to levive liiteicsl m this activity by enlisting the en- 
opeiabon of adult citizens who woikcd on gaulcn committees duiing 
the wai. Additional help might also be gamed horn adult education 
classes m learning liovv to develop agieements with piopeity cnvucis 
wlucb would piutcct both pailies involved. Fruthoimoie, if such a 
gaiden pioject weie earned on by neighboihood and community 
gioups, and if, as suggested caibci, ehildion and youth weie included 
m the planning, the feiu of looting and vandalism would be dispelled 
Evciyonc would have a pail m the conimunily gaulcn, and people 
aie not likely to steal fioin themselves. Because of the cutical needs 
of impiovmg nulntional habits and making available to all the people 
a gieatoi vanely ol vegetables, the Dnectm of Agiicultuial Extension 
has indicated to the suivoy staff a willingness to coopoiato with the 
Depaitmcnt ol Education m its m-seivice institutes ioi teaelieis m the 
public schools and m the adult education piogiani ol the Island. This 
oppoitumty might well be utilized Anothei plan which might be 011- 
couiagcd is the suggestion to faimeis that they couvcit a small poiLion 
of the sugai aaeage into small plots foi home gaidens 

The most obvious expeiienecs of adults m learning about nululion 
were going on m the second unit schools with vctcians in the oti-the- 
fann tiamnig piogiani Ileic vetoians weie planning food supply, iood 
prcseivation, and ways of ineieasmg the nunoi eiops on fauns m oidei 
to piovide a widei vanety of diet On some occasions, both men and 
women m the community weie invited to attend tliese class discus¬ 
sions whethci they were veterans 01 not 

Two fuithci lllushalions of activities in these aieas might be cited 
In one second unit school, the mstiuctoi in agiicultuie mpoited that 
plans weie being discussed by the adults foi tho construction and de¬ 
velopment ol a canning centei winch would have the value not only 
of encouiaging an impioved and extended diet, but of making possible 
some ol the values ol coopeiative gioup living. The olhci illuslialion 
was found m the Agiioulluial Extension Division, whom sigiiilioaul 
piogicss lias been made in laismg rabbits loi Jood It childien, youth, 
and adults will coopeiale m the uso oT modem mcLhods of small ani¬ 
mal pioduetion which aie being suggested, not only tho quantity but 
also the quality of meal could be greatly impioved. 
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PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF COMMUNICABLE 

AND PARASITICAL DISEASES 

In the Department of Health, cducatcns will find an excellent le- 
source for the prevention and contiol of communicable diseases In¬ 
formational matcnals as well as suggestions of suitable activities have 
been prepared Anangements may he made tlumigh the Derailment 
for visitation and study of the various health climes Resides these ic- 
souices, many excellent films on communicable disease aie available 
foi study tlnough the Audio-Visual Division of the Depiutinent of 
Education 

Available also to teachers aie subject matter specialists who, accord¬ 
ing to Cnculai Lettei No 19, August 2, 19-18, of the Department of 
Education, will “seive as Health Education consultants ten the school 
system, woiking with teacheis and administrators ill the elementary 
school through the high school level” It is hoped that services of this 
office with adult gioups will be fuilhei incieased and extended to in¬ 
clude adult groups. 

In addition to the examples given above, llieie aie reports about 
membeis of the teaching staff in one district who had visited in the 
homes and peisuaded motheis to take then children to the climes for 
medical caie Before that time mothers had been ah aid to use these 
medical services because of tiadition, superstition, or lack of under¬ 
standing 

ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION 

One of the special emphases m the piogiam of adult education in 
the aiea of environmental sanitation is to mcieasc under standing of 
the need for improvement of the watm supply The duccloi in one of 
the second unit schools woiking towaid tins end was able to enlist the 
membeis of his class to coopeiate in a slioulder-lo-shoulder efl'oit to 
develop and sink a well foi the community Aftei the well was com¬ 
pleted, plans were made to extend this watei supply to the whole 
community Similai opportunity might bci given all adults to study 
and extend the geneial water supply, and to lcam the methods of 
stonng, preseivmg, punfyrng, and using watei 

Even wheie there is watei in sufficient quantity, the neglect and 
misuse of modem plumbing installations is a common occurrence nr 
some of the schools of the Island, Adult gioups meeting m the 
schools could leally do something about a situation like tins They 
could cooperate with committees of children and youth to inspect the 
toilet and plumbing facilities and make plans towaid improved use 
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and care of them. These activities might lead to a geneial community- 
wide change of attitude regaidmg these facilities 

Anothci oppmtumty foi leal learning expenence in environmental 
sanitation is piovided m the on-the-job tiaming contiact which is 
made between cmploycis and the Dcpaitment oi Education and the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, and which piovides toi the 
establishment ol good sanitation and health conditions undei which 
the tiamees shall wink The counselois in these piograms made pen- 
odie visits to the plant 01 the shop in which the tiamee is walking If 
the stmidiuds of health and cleanliness are not being met, the em- 
ployei is notified and it, nftei due warning, the situation is not un- 
pioved, the facility is lcmoved fiom the placement list, In this pro- 
giam counselois and liameis can be of leal assistance to both tiainees 
and employ01 s m woiking out plans to tmpiove these woiking condi¬ 
tions. They could be gieally aided if some impiovement weie made 
m the laws of the Island, but thcie is no reason why they should 
have to wait upon the enactment of legislation to cairy on a significant 
educational piogiam 

MENTAL HEALTH 

Probably nothing has happened on the Island foi many yems that 
has done so much foi the mental health of adults as the expansion and 
development of adult education. The thousands who come hopefully 
night aftei night to study, walking gicat distances ultei a hard day’s 
woik, ate living testimony of this fact Thousands me finding new and 
constmctivo use foi then time, less time ioi moibid spmtuahsm and 
othei limited gamp lelationships Eveiy effoit should be made by 
the edueatois to make this expenence a continuous solf-peipetuating 
piocess of health giowlh The pioblem that adult edueatois of Pueito 
Rico now must guaul against is that this veiy hopeful movement itself 
does not become a disillusionment to the people 

As a protection against such an eventuality, a caicful follow-up 
study of all adult students might be made, whether they attend one 
or several meetings 01 whethei they complete the couise. Such 
studies will give mtonnation as to causes of satisfaction oi dissatisfac¬ 
tion and will be invaluable fiom a mental hygiene standpoint, Wlien- 
evei possible, the adult diop-oul should be encouraged to make a new 
stait oi to find new opportunities foi continued learning, whethei the 
opportunities aie oflcied by schools oi by othei agencies With the 
assistance of teacheis, “alumni” gioups may be established for foimei 
adult education students Such gioups make piovision foi social and 
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educational oppoitumties and tend to aiousc fmtliri inteiest in the 
piogram. 

In buef, the adult education piogiam should inspire hope and vigor 
m personal development and become a lallymg point loi a mentally 
healthy Puerto Rico It will become this if the initial spaik ob learning 
is kept alive. 

SAFETY EDUCATION 

As pointed out in Pait One and in olhei sections of this cluiptoi, the 
incidence of accidents on the Island is veiy high. In an effort, to meet 
this pioblem, tlie Industrial Arts School of the Umveisily of Pucilo 
Rico has begun the development of a sciies of units and study guides 
devoted to safety education in mdustiy The plan is to develop a unit 
applicable to the conditions of each ol the majoi industries, These 
units should be biought to the attention of all vocational mstiuclois 
by eithei m-seivice tiarnmg or siunmci couiscs at lire* Iudustnal Aits 
School, Adult education teaclieis should woik closely with employers 
and government agencies lesponsible foi mdustinil salcly, and closely 
lelate the instruction in then classes to the safety problems m the 
occupations thiough which membcis of the class an* earning their 
living Wheievei possible safety education should be included in pie- 
employment and on-the-job piogiams of instiuction 

Many excellent films may be obtained on the teaching of safety in 
mdustiy, and the possibility of developing safely films for Lho.se in¬ 
dustries where films aie not already available should be exploied 

Because of the wide use of the highways ioi pedestrian turlhc, 
coupled with the growing numbei of automobiles on the Island, the 
discussion of pedestiian safety must be lc-ompliasi/ed lime, and the 
experiences described for childien and youth in learning habits of 
pedestrian safety must be extended to the adult level. Here again it 
should be emphasized that the pedestiian needs to know laws govern¬ 
ing automobiles as well as laws governing pedestrians. In areas where 
automobile and pedestiian traffic rules aie not enforced, community 
councils might undertake a piogiam m highway safety. 

Home safety is of couise anothei important aspect of this aica, Ex- 
penences in adult classes should include the itnpiovemcnt of safety 
conditions m places where classes aie held as well as in homes A 
class might study the Island regulations about safety, add any which 
they consider important, evaluate various situations m terms of these 
regulations, and work at improving tire situations This might well be 
a first step m the organization of any class, Programs for home safety 
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might include, besides suggestions foi safe construction, care of medic¬ 
inal supplies, caic of Hies, ways of cauying boiling watei when chil¬ 
dren ;ue mound, and safe use of cooking utensils, 

CARING FOR THE ILL AND HANDICAPPED AND 

KNOWING AND USING HEALTH RESOURCES 

From a .specialized viewpoint the Division of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion is doing a splendid job of leaching families how to caie for the 
ill and handicapped llowevci, the woik of this Division is limited to 
those relatively few cases m which the handicap is so gieat that the 
ill 01 disabled have been pi evented fiom making a living Only about 
seven or eight m 1,000 people aie eligible for seivices of this kind m 
continental United States, with only a slightly higher latio m Pueito 
lhco Thus the major proportion of day-to-day illnesses and disabilities 
needmg care of eithei specialists or membeis of the family aie not in¬ 
cluded m this service, 

With one doctoi to eveiy 4,000 people in Pueito lhco, the majoi 
task of caic of the ill and handicapped falls on the adult population 
The significant eontiibulions of the Dcpailmcnt of Health m estab¬ 
lishing clinics and health education progiains is highly commendable 
and should be utilized whenever possible by teachers of adult edu¬ 
cation. 

An excellent piogiam in tins aiea obseived by a suivey staff mcm- 
bei was being earned on by home economics teacheis with adult wo¬ 
men and high school guls The gills weic having woik in the caie of 
the sick—pioviding space loi them in the home, taking caie of their 
comfoils, and picpaiing tood Molheis weic coming into the school 
at dillcicnl tunes to sec demonstrations', participate in the piogiam, 
and hold discussions on the woik. Tins kind of cooperative mothei- 
daughtei study of these pioblems should be extended. It is an excel¬ 
lent teaching pioccduie Paients should lie biought into clinics and 
hospitals to see young people assisting with the woik, to hear discus¬ 
sions of what they aie doing, and to help in making furthei plans with 
children, teacheis, muses, and doctois foi extending the expencnces 

An outstanding example of the way a community woiked to fa¬ 
miliarize Us membeis with the sei vices in this aiea was dcseubed by a 
supeiintcudoni of schools when he told of an anti-luhciculosis cam¬ 
paign. A gioup ol local civic lcadois met togclhei to plan the cam¬ 
paign The fiisL meeting, conducted by the local supeivisoi of health 
education, was an (mentation session designed to acquaint the group 
with the problem and the services available At the second meeting, 
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plans were made to zone the community and to locate a lieadqtuuteis 
m each zone, so that the mobile X-iay unit, sent in by the c-lucl of the 
Tubeiculosis Buieau, could be used most effectively. 

School-community action was simultaneous At the college, in the 
pnvate schools, and in the public schools, the doctors, druggists, 
social woikeis, nurses, and health technicians were called upon to 
speak to chrldien, youth, and adults The head of the Tuberculosis 
Bureau spent two days m the community vvmkuig with the toachois 
Service clubs, professional bateinities, and college social fiateimties 
assisted in making speeches to acquaint people with the campaign, 
The newspapeis, ladio, loudspeaker, and letleis horn high school stu¬ 
dents acquainted the geneial population with the lesomces available 
to them to combat tuberculosis At the time the suivey stall was visit¬ 
ing schools, 5,850 X-iays had been taken. While the job was not com¬ 
plete, a follow-up had aheady started foi the flist poisons X-rayed, 
This community has begun an excellent piece of woik m educating 
itself on the local and island-wide lesomces available to its people 

ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM TO PROVIDE 
NEEDED HEALTH EXPERIENCES 

At the present time health education is stiessed lluoughout the 
elementary, jumoi high, and senior high school piogiams at many 
points, In the elementary school, the piogram is eenteied m the com¬ 
munity problems aiea Definite units of woik foi different age gioups 
have been pioposed by the insulai Department of Education Othei 
opportunities foi health teaching are developed m varying degiees. 
In connection with the lunchioom piogiam, cliildion aie taught to 
drmk milk and to eat vegetables and fruits new to them Fiona theii 
leading textbooks they gam many facts about health and safety The 
science piogiam m the elementary school has included Learnings 
about disease, its spread and control. 

In the second unit jumoi high schools the major portion of the 
teaching m health education is done m the community problems work, 
although, again, many aspects of the program aie treated elsewhere 
m vocational agncultme, home economics, and science. In these 
classes the problem is appioached fiom several different angles 

In the uiban jumoi and senior high schools, health problems aie 
treated within the different subject matter areas Considerable atten¬ 
tion is given in biology to the development of the human organism. 
In these classes time is often devoted to a study of such pioblems as 
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purification of water, the study of disease geims, and piopei diet In 
chemistiy classes such topics as vitamins, balanced diet, soil contami¬ 
nation, and pasteuri'/ation of milk aie discussed In home economics 
couises guls study, among other things, ways to impiovo living in the 
home, the caie of food, the development of good family lelationships, 
the caie of childien, and the caic of the sick In social studies classes 
youth aie studying about the public health seivice, the welfaie organ¬ 
izations, unemployment compensation, and many of the social and 
economic problems discussed in Pait One of this lepoit which affect 
the health conditions of the Island, 

The smvey stalE believes the uppioach being developed by the 
schools of Pueito Rico foi including health expenences in the cumcu- 
lum is sound and should be continued. Health experiences aie being 
had in connection with many diffeient subject mattei aieas thiougli 
many tlilfeient avenues Gluldien, youth, and adults, thiough this 
kind of organization, will come to icalize that health and healthful 
living aie two important features of living, and they will come to see 
that the pioblem of health and healthful living peimeatcs all of life. 
The schools are to be congratulated upon the concept of health teach¬ 
ing which is being developed. 

PROVIDING CONTINUITY IN HEALTH EXPERIENCES 

The Importance of ContinuiUj m the Instructional Piogmm In the 
foiegomg cliapteis emphasis has been placed on the need of adapting 
learning expenences to the developmental needs of learners, of 1 elat¬ 
ing these experiences to then purposes, and of selecting them so as to 
provide unity and balance This means that fiom ycai to yeai learn¬ 
ing experiences in the aica of health will give leuineis mcieased un¬ 
derstandings and skills This means, too, that when sumlai expenences 
are confionted at, dilfeient stages of development, the same aspects 
are not likely to be repeated and the activities aie likely to be differ¬ 
ent from those uudci taken at the beginning. Repetition is not a static 
tiling, it docs not imply the same concept in the same setting, blit 
latliei sees it lecuiring in a diffeient setting, in a diffeient relation¬ 
ship of factois Thus previous learning experiences must he built 
upon, but each new expenence moves the learner ahead m the under¬ 
standings and abilities winch he already has Possible expenences for 
cluldien, youth, and adults winch cairy out these enteua might be 
ones such as those indicated m the chart on the following page. 

Planning for Continuity in Learning Experiences. Puerto Rico, in 
developing a piogiam in health based upon the health problems facing 
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POSSIBLE CONTINUITY OF EXPERIENCES IN IIEVLTII EDUCATION 

Nunm'ioN 


Younj Children 

Learning to eat 
well-balanced diet 
in lunchroom 
—milk, vegetables, 
fresh fruits This 
age child might also 
assist in simple 
preparation of foods 
for school cafeteria, 
such as washing 
fruits 

Helping to plant 
the garden 


Older Children 

Assisting in prepa¬ 
ration of foods in 
enfetena, studying 
ways to prepare 
foods to retain vita¬ 
min content 

Being responsible 
foi checking family 
diet periodically 
with mother Being 
icsponsible for 
piepnration of foods 
for family table for 
certain penods of 
time 

Helping to plan and 
plant the garden 


Youlh-Junmr and 
Senior Ilujh School 

Scientific planning 
for utili/nlam i if 
small plots of 
ground 

Studying vitamins 
and liuluncod diets 

Planning menus fra 
family 

Studying budgeting 
for food nil wlml- 
cvei the funnly in¬ 
come lb 


Adulli 

Studying budget¬ 
ing of family ni- 
uiine 

Planning foi longer- 
lliuu-one mi id buy¬ 
ing 

Developing co¬ 
operative buying 
aimngemenls with¬ 
in (he neigh bm hood 
oi commiiniiy 


Communicable and Paiusiikvi, Disi.vsis 


Learning to wash Caring foi dishes 
hnnds before meals and cooking utensils 
propeily 

Learning to wash 

head Personal grooming 

and cleanliness 

Learning to use 

proper bathing fa- Being responsible 
cilities. for having younger 

children bathe fre- 
Learmng to use quently 
proper toileting 

habits Being responsible 

for helping to enre 
Learning to wear for family’s bath- 
shoes mg facilities 

Studying kinds of 
shoes to liny on in¬ 
come and how to 
care for them 


Assisting m jins- lloM'loiiing family 
leun/ulimi nf milk, Imliils of (Icunll- 
hoilingofwain,mul ness (a) mjnuirig 
■nuking of scieoncd diddion to wish 
coolers for food. hands befoie meals, 
(li) 1 mpuiing propel 
Studying i in [ini - caie of cooking 
twice of cleanliness, utensils, lift Hung 
good glooming fam- fin ililies 
lly envuotinienlal 

sunitation Pioviding income 

lo ltiijmne luing 
Woi king to improve quurleis, to im- 
llic mvnorinienlal pi me snmtmy fa- 
snmtnlioii edities 

Earning money foi Cooperating with 
own shoes uud those olheis to |iiovi(I(! 
ofyoungei memheis lehignnled sloi- 
of family age place foi foods 
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childien, youth, and adults, has selected a way of woiking which 
places the classioom teachei m a key position In the elementary 
school, the teacher has the lcsponsibihty of having health infoimation 
about the cluldien he teaches Foi the junior and senioi high schools, 
the bomcioom teachei has the lespomibihty not only of securing this 
infoimation about students assigned him, hut also of seeing that it is 
passed on to all the Icaclieis with whom Ins gioup is legistered. With 
this infoimation at hand ( it is assumed that the progiam and exper¬ 
iences provided will he moie significant Oftentimes, the infoimation 
wlucli the homeioom teachei collects leveals a pioblem winch is com¬ 
mon to most of the students m the class and winch tlieiefoie may be 
made a subject of investigation by the whole gioup For example, if 
tooth decay is found to be pievalent in an entne gioup, piovision for 
gieater calcium intake might be planned As a lesult, if it is possible, 
a school milk piogiam might be set up This pioblem might also sug¬ 
gest a study of the nutntive value of soft drinks which have so laigely 
supplanted otliei moie valuable foods To plan such meaningful ex- 
penences with students, it is ncccssaiy that teachcis understand the 
health needs of youth wiLh whom they aie woiking 

With all tcacheis having this basic infoimation, coopeiative stafT 
planning is the next step to provide unity and consistency m the selec¬ 
tion of learning experiences, in the evaluation of icsults, and m the 
widei use of community lesomces foi the development of the pto- 
giam 

In Older that learning expcilenccs may have maximum meaning and 
peitmency foi the student, (he planning and development of the pro¬ 
giam should be extended to include childien, parents, and othei lay¬ 
men Tins means that the parents foi a paiticulai class or school 
might be invited to discuss with teachers, admimstiatois, and pupils 
the health pioblems childien face, the health knowledge they feel 
then children should have, and the health conditions on the Island 
they believe unsatisfactory Aftei parents feel at ease in classroom situ¬ 
ations, they should be invited to paiticipate in the planning of learn¬ 
ing experiences and in active piogiams. 

Anothei approach winch might be used to onent parents to school 
participation is to invite them to obseive a final activity in the solu¬ 
tion of a pioblem, Following the obseivaLion theie mighL be a dis¬ 
cussion of the work, and then the childien and teachei might ask the 
paients’ help in deciding on the next pioblem on which the gioup 
will woik Though such a simple procedure paicnt pai ticipation m 
planning the school piogram might be mauguiated, 
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UTILIZING SCHOOL HEALTH PERSONNEL IN DhVhL(>l’ING 

THE SCHOOL HEALTH EXPERIENCES 

Throughout this presentation of the teaching of health education 
in Puerto Rico, the utilization of the school health poisonncl has not 
been discussed. In some schools little 01 no seiviue is available In 
other schools, while there is no personnel duoetly connected with the 
schools, doctors, muses, and dentists m the community aio available 
to work with teachers or with leacheis and clnldien In some dis- 
tiicts, limited medical and musing seivice is available to the school 
As a result of the msiilai expeninenl m the cooulinaled school-com¬ 
munity health program, health education cooidmatois are woikmg 
m some schools At the time the suivey stall was in the Island, these 
people were still engiossed m the initial development of the svoik in 
the local schools and had not geneially begun to wmk as lesouice 
people with the teacheis, eithei m teacliei gioups 01 with teaclieis 
and pupils m classiooms It is hoped this step will he taken veiy 
quickly It is important that teacheis and clnkheii have the benefits 
which these lesouice people may bung to them, It is likewise impor¬ 
tant that teacheis, pupils, and special health pci sound have the oppor¬ 
tunity to woik togethei to make such expeiiencos as the health ex¬ 
amination and the special X-iay examination for tnbeiculosis leal 
educational expcnences and not just another event to live thiougli 

How to Begin Woik. It is always dangetous to make suggestions as 
to possible ways to begin woik, because the suggestions oftentimes 
become bluepnnts. The smvoy staff hopes these suggestions will not be 
used in that way It is not intended that they should lie The kind of 
educational piogiam discussed m this chuptoi, as well as throughout 
the lemamder of Pait Two, can be achieved only if it is based upon 
the problems and needs of the clnldien, youth, and adults in a paiticu- 
lai locality and in lelation to the pioblems and needs of the society us a 
whole, In that kind of progiam, while the bioad goal of improving 
the health status and living conditions of citizens thioughonl tile Is¬ 
land would apply to the school health education piogmms in Ponce, 
Fajaido, San Juan, and otliei aicas, many ol the learning expediences 
m the school program would differ greatly horn community to com¬ 
munity Not only do the health problems differ m those 1 communities, 
but die abihty and lesouices of the community foi handling the prob¬ 
lems diffei. Theie aie also differences m the circumstances m the 
schools undei which admimstiators and teacheis plan the school cui- 
riculum, and the circumstances undei which the teacliei-pupil and 
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teachei-pupil-paient planning develop Therefore, the suggestions 
which follow arc offcied only as guides in initiating such a piogiam 

As a possible hist step the development of a cooidinated school- 
community health council is suggested Represented on the council 
would be children, youth, lay adults, educatois, and membcis of the 
medical and public health scivices Then task would ho to woik to- 
gethci to discowi the health problems of the community and to make 
plans foi then mipiovemcut Woiking closely with tins gioup and 
sending representatives to it might he a school health council com¬ 
posed of pupils, teachers, members of the custodial stafE, and the 
school health peisonnel. 

The school health council might begin its progiam by planning with 
some pupils and teachers m the school an actual study of all health 
expeiiences now had by childien, youth, and adults undei the guid¬ 
ance of the school Otlici gioups m the school might make a study 
of the health needs of the pupils and the environmental needs of the 
school. Still othei gioups might assist with the study of the health 
needs of the community As these tlnee studies developed, the school 
council would be responsible foi keeping them coordinated, foi seeing 
that there was as wide participation as possible, and that the informa¬ 
tion gained from the woik of the committees was studied and dis- 
cussed within the school by pupils and teacheis to see what impor¬ 
tance it had foi then individual classioom piogiams and the total 
school progiam In some instances it might be decided that foi a 
penod of time theie .should he an all-out, school-wide concentration 
on a paiticulai pioblem. It so, the school, thiough the health council, 
would be organized foi that endeavor 

If the pioblem happened to be the study of parasitical disease, the. 
school might begin by woilung with the school-community health 
council to plan jointly with them foi a community approach to the 
pioblem as well as the school study It does little good to study about 
hookwoim in the school if childien are continually le-mfected at 
home. It would be necessary to study carefully the health lecorcls of 
the school childien to deteimme which children needed furthei physi¬ 
cal examination Then the various classes thioughout the school could 
begin with a siuvey of parasitical diseases, what ihey arc, how they 
are contacted, and how they aic spicad The individual classes could 
then decide on the one 01 ones which were especially peitment to 
their gioup and which they wished to study The planning ioi this 
expenoncc would include the study of all aspects of the disease, ways 
to prevent it, and actual woik m the community with the adults to 
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collect the community and school situations contributing to the 
pioblem 

As woik on this pioblem piogressed, it would lie- liecessaiy that some 
soil of repoitmg to the lest of the school be planned so that tlicie could 
be a dialing of experience This communication of health knowledge 
and impoitant health puictices might be done though the picparation 
of booklets, school assemblies, school-community assemblies m pio- 
giams, pictonal lecoids, and school-eomnumily l.ulio pioguuas 

A difFeient appioach to the pioblem might be to have each gioup 
of children with tlieh paients and tcacheis begin with the study of a 
problem of paibcular impoitance to then gioup. Foi example, m a 
sixth giade classioom theie might be seveial badly cuppled childicn. 
Then mental attitude towaid then handicap might bo veiy pooz They 
as well as then classmates might have vciy little understanding of 
ways they could he included in playgiound activities The health 
pioblem to which this gioup of paients, toachcis, and childicn would 
dnect itself might be “learning how to woik and play togetbei so that 
eveiyoue may contuhute and be happy ” 

SUMMARY 

In the last section of this chaptei, the suivcy staff has tued to high¬ 
light the impoitance of cooperative planning by all pm sons concerned 
with health pioblems and the necessity ol selecting appiopnate health 
expencnces to meet those problems By the examples m tbo ehiul on 
page 118 the slafE has attempted to show the developmental natuio 
of such expenences. The staff has commended the oigam/alion foi 
teaching health expenences m the school. At no tunc has it suggested 
that health education be a sepaiate couisc, but lalliei its emphasis has 
been m showing how this aiea could be a pint of alieady existing 
couises and expenences The lepoit has tued to give specific sug¬ 
gestions foi ways that the woik now being done may be developed 
and expanded 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

FOR LEARNING EXPERIENCES IN THE 

SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

In oidei that the kind of health expenences which have been de¬ 
scribed m this chaptei may become a pail of llic educational ex¬ 
periences of clnlchen, youth, and adults in Bueilo Rico, the suivcy 
staff offeis these recommendations 
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1 Tlie instruction m health and safely at all levels be based on the 
needs and pioblems of the pupils as they aie discoveied thiough 
health examinations, a geneial knowledge of the community health 
pioblems, knowledge of the pupils’ envuonment, both m and out 
of school, and mfonnation fiom patents. 

2, Aftci the needs and pioblems aie discoveied, cliildien and adults 
learn ways ol winking togetliei to bung about the uecessaiy nn- 
piovcment This means that these Icaineis might assist in samtaiy 
inspections, help to piovide samtaiy gaibage disposal lacilities in 
schools and at home, and assist m the leeonstiuction and mainte¬ 
nance ol samtaiy lavatoiy facilities in schools In adult education 
piogiams the pailicipants might begin by making their woilcmg 
situations heallhlul ones beloie going ahead on otliei piogiams 
Salety education might be studied by actually piacticmg safety 
lules on the highway, at home, and in industiy Without tins loud 
ol extension ol learning experiences throughout the schools of the 
Island, the kind of health education program discussed m this 
chapter cannot be developed 

3 Closci cooperation he developed between the community health 
agencies and the school at the level ol chilchen, youth, and adults 
Although thou* is some evidence that teachers, parents, and the 
health authorities are woikmg togethei on such piogiams as tuboi- 
cnlosis dunes, elnldicn have not as yet been included m cithei the 
plamimg m the woik It is hoped that tins may soon he done 

4 Thoughtful consideration he given to the possibility of introduc¬ 
ing into some pilot schools an experimental program in chivei 
education. 

5 Ways be found to develop a salety education piogiam in coop- 
eiation with inclustiies, pnitieukuly those mdustiies wheie the ac¬ 
cident late is excessive 

6 Teacheis develop an understanding of child giowth and develop¬ 
ment in oidei that they may bettei understand the developmental 
problems of chilchen, youth, and adults 

7 Studies be made of the designated pioblem .ueas m the discussion 
ol “Health Experiences m Youth Education” to see to what extent 
they conliihule to the mental health pioblems of Pueito lhcan 
you Lh 

5 A mental health specialist he added in the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
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9. Counselors tiamed in basic mental hygiene be piovided foi the 
adult counseling centers desenbed m Ghaptei 13 It is hoped that 
workeis at the Centei can ultimately become inoio cspeilonced 
in silting out the subtle personality problems, as this is the aiea 
m which thcie is need foi most help 

10 The piogiam foi the ill and the lnindicapped in the homes on the 
Island be analyzed to determine whether oi not it is lecoiving ade¬ 
quate attention. This study should include noL only the c.ue loi the 
ill at home, but also the oppoitumtaes foi propel medical, hospital 
and social caie on the Island 

11 A wider use be made of documcnbuy films on eaic ol the ill and 
injured by all of the adult classes, 

12 Couises m practical nuismg ho developed in vocational education 
courses m cooperation with the Depaitment oi Health. 


FOR EXTENDING THE ORGANIZATION OF THE 
COORDINATED SCHOOL-COMMUNITY 1TIOCHAM 


The msular experiment m the coordinated school-community health 
piogram is an excellent attempt to educate diildien, youth and 
adults to an awareness of the extent and intensity oi health problems 
throughout the Island Through the organization developed at the 
msular level the Departments of Health and Education, the School 
of Tropical Medicine, the Umveisity ol Puerto llico, and the Poly¬ 
technic Institute are all cooperating in the development 0 f the pio¬ 
giam A health education council, with rcpieseutahves ol each of 
these agencies, is now functioning, and a health education advisory 
committee made up of the staff members fmm the Departments of 
Health and Education has been set up However, m oulei that the 
oigamzatron at both the msular and local levels may work moie effee- 

m “ 01 “ d ,te r. •* . 
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b A limited mrmbei of lay representatives Jmni different eeo- 
giapfuc sections of the Island. g 

c Representatives at the Insulai level ol oigan.zal.om suclr as tlm 
Dmsjon of Vocaf.ooal of tlA* Dipo.u,,™, of 
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Education, the Department of Agnculture, and the Department 
of the Interim. 

2, That at the distnct and local levels the health education councils 
be extended to include lcpiesentation hom such oiganizations as 
those dcscubcd above. 

It should be the pm pose of these councils at all levels to woik with 
schools and communities on pioblevns ol local concern, such as watci 
supply, pollution, maintenance of school plants and facilities, and nu¬ 
tation 

FOR DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONNEL FOR THE COORDINATED 
SCHOOL-COMMUNITY HEALTH PROGRAM 
AND MEDICAL SERVICES 

At the piesent time thoie aie twelve expenmental health distucts 
in the Island Each has the services ot a health cooidmatoi in the 
school as well as one foi the community. There is ample evidence of 
the effectiveness of the woik being done in these expenmental situa¬ 
tions The piogiam now needs to be extended so that the entne Is¬ 
land may enjoy the benefit of such coopeiative planning and service. 
It is thciefoio recommended that 

1. Additional, highly qualified personnel in Puerto Rico he selected 
loi the needed tunning in this aiea and a program of assrstance m 
financing then graduate study be developed 

2. Further study be made of vocational needs and opportunities in 
the field of health and medicine and additional personnel be 
found to cany on these scivices which aie so despeialoly needed 
High school boys and girls might participate in making such a 
study as a part of then vocational education, 

Qualified high school boys and gills should be encouraged to enter 
the many fields open m health and medical seivices In cases wheie 
students aie not financially able to undertake college education, efforts 
must be made to finance them thiough scholaiship funds hom the 
msulai government and foundations Thiough such a program it 
should be possible to develop over a period of tune sufficient ade¬ 
quately taamed peisonnel to piovide medical services foi the Island 
and an adequate school health piogiam 



Educating for Economic Efficiency 


THE MEANING OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

Economic efficiency is concerned with the most effective use of the 
resouices an individual 01 society lias If all the icsoiucos possessed 
by a people aie used to the best advantage, then that society is eco¬ 
nomically efficient If, howevei, an aiea fails to capitalize on any one 
of its lesources, it is failing to achieve the highest possible standards 
of living 

The lesouices of an aica include not only the soil and its feitility, 
but also its water power, mineials, climate, and its people Pueito 
Rico has many lesources It possesses a climate that piovidcs foi a 
yeai-iouud giowing season Its mountain langcs piovide foi a limited 
amount of watei power which lias alicady been harnessed to some ex¬ 
tent, but which can he made to piovide loi additional powei lor 
industry It pioduces a vaucty of agucultuial eiops, most of which 
are m world demand In teims of the numbei ol people which the 
lesources must support, howevei, Pueito Rico is not in a favoiablc po¬ 
sition Population has tended to meicase to the point wlicie it is more 
and moie difficult to attain foi all the standiud of living that the peo¬ 
ple would like to achieve. 

Pueito Rico, as viewed m teims of some of the Caubbean coun- 
tnes and many of the Central and South Amencan countiies, has 
achieved a tiuly lemarkable level of economic living Much leinams 
to be done, but Puerto Ricans themselves aie keenly axvaie of then 
needs and aie taking significant steps toward meeting these needs 
The industnal development which lias begun, and which pi onuses to 
expand into many lines, gives piomisc foi the lutiuc because of the 
great lesource Pueito Rico possesses in its nnuipowei. 

Economic efficiency is not only an insular pioblem, it is also a per¬ 
sonal pioblem A people cannot be moie effective in achieving eco¬ 
nomic efficiency and sufficiency than its individual mcmbeis Each 
Puerto Rican must be piepaied to make the most effective use of his 
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individual lesouices He must learn how to conseive his time, his 
land it lie is a landownei, and his income whethei he woiks foi otheis 
01 for himself He must learn how to get the most foi the money he 
spends m teims of bettei standaids of living foi himself and his 
family 

Eveiy individual is also concerned with the efficiency which the 
government displays m managing its ailans The men who mn the 
government aio elected by the people, and the people, thciefoic, 
should understand the economic pioblems involved in government m 
oidei that they may elect those poisons who best seive the public 
mleicsl 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
FOR PUERTO RICO 

A people with unlimited lesouices can affoid to chsregaid, even 
though it is unwise, many factoix that make for better standaids of 
living A people with limited lesouices and with resouices that aio 
lapidly being depleted must, howevoi, use eveiy means at its com¬ 
mand to conseive the lesouices it has and lo develop new ones Pueito 
Rico has limited lesouices and, as stated above, the pressure of popu¬ 
lation makes the pioblem entieal But if appiopnate steps aic taken, 
the futuic looks cncouiagmg. 

Pueito Rico occupies a favoiablo position m the Caubbcan aica m 
that it lias good tianspoilation facilities by an and water which pro¬ 
vide excellent communication with its immediate ncighbois as well as 
with South, Cential, and other Noiih Amencan communities If Pueito 
Rico can embaik on a piogiam foi the development of manpowei 
skills that can be expoited, it will assist m leducing the population 
and at the same time be contributing to bettei living on the part of 
those who migiate. But it is impoitant foi Pueito Ricans to learn that 
unless the migiant possesses some maiketable skill, lie will often have 
to accept a lowei standaid ol living when he leaves the Island than he 
has at home 

It is also impoitant foi Pueito Rico to develop and conseive its le- 
souiccs because a considciable peiccntage of the population is now 
living imdei economic conditions which jcopaidizc the health of the 
individual as well as that of the entne community Among unfavoi- 
able conditions is tile pail-lime employment of many people, winch 
means that then earned incomes must he spiead ovei long unpioduc- 
tive penods Eithei the condition must be discontinued, 01 if it must 
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continue, special attention must be given to helping woikers plan 
their expenditures so that unpioduchve penods will not find them and 
their families unable to maintain good diets and satisfactory living 
conditions. 

Anothei reason why education for economic efficiency is impoitant 
is that Puerto Rico is going to find it necessaiy to mciease its exports, 
No community can continue to have its nnpoits exceed its exports and 
still main tain a satisfactory standard of living foi its people These 
exports may be in the foim of finished goods piocesscd out of im¬ 
ported raw mateiials 01 native mateuals, 01 they may take the foim 
of services to an extensive tounst business, 01 they may consist of 
agucultural pioducts pioduced to meet a woild demand. Of course, 
the desirable situation would be a combination and good balance of 
all of these methods Each is impoitant to the economy of Puerto 
Rico The people, tlnougli the schools, must be helped to see the 
importance of each, and ways of bunging about the greatest income 
horn each, The task of the schools m doing then part m this piogiam 
is great 

THE TASK OF THE SCHOOLS IN EDUCATION 
FOR ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

Education for economic efficiency is not to lie thought of m teims 
of a com sc that is taught, 01 a syllabus that is to bo followed, 01 a 
vocational skill that is to be perfected, but lathei as an mtcgiation of 
all the eveiyday expenences of leameis that relate to bcttei living 
standards 

The food one eats, the shekel one has, the choice of clothing one 
weais, the use made of money for recreation, the decision to continue 
in school or to go to work, to woik foi someone else oi to be self- 
employed-all of these are expenences around which education foi 
economic living can be carried out. All of these became a pait of the 
cuiriculum m helping clnldien, youth, and adults to achieve economic 
efficiency. 

One of the majoi problems related to economic efficiency is the 
pioblem of deciding whether to live m a luial environment 01 to move 
to the city; whether to lemain in Puerto Rico 01 to migiate to some 
other place The individual needs to be helped to know what situa¬ 
tions will be met in othei environments and the kind of pi epuration 
requued to meet these new situations 

Economic efficiency does not just happen in any community. There 
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must be conceited efloit on the part of all agencies and gioups if the 
highest level is to be ieached Theie is no single agency that so 
closely touches the lives of so many people as the schools, hence to 
the school falls the task of planning a piogiam of education that will 
bung about the most effective use of human and material lesouices 
of Pueito Rico. 

The school needs to help people understand what it means when 
manpown is used to pcifmm tasks which can be moie efficiently 
done with machines The machine has been responsible foi most of 
the advances in standards of living To use manpower foi doing what 
a machine can do picvents the manpowei from being used m othei 
moie productive kinds of woik The school, then, needs to help chil¬ 
dren, youth, and adults to build the lands of skills that will be in 
demand when machines lake ovei the piesent inefficient methods of 
ccitain agricultural operations and manpowei is released to new and 
moie eieative vontuies 

A concietc case will illustrate the point Machines have been pei- 
fecled foi cutting sugai cane. These machines can do m one day 
what hundieds of men, woikmg with primitive hand tools, can do m 
the same length of time. To continue to use manpowei lor this type 
of work is to pievent those men horn doing othei types of construc¬ 
tive woik which would bung in additional levenuc. The sugai 
pioduced under primitive conditions must compete in the markets 
of the woild with sugai pioduced under moie efficient methods In 
oidei to compete, the woikci must he paid a low wage and con¬ 
sequently the standards of living must lemaur low If moie efficient 
methods weio used, the men who have been receiving low pay for 
then woik would be released for other productive woik, and the in¬ 
come of the entue gioup would be laised. The discovery of ways m 
which to utilize the released manpowei is a pioblem of gieat mag¬ 
nitude, but when a population is educated to see the necessity for 
abandoning pnmitive methods foi more effective methods, then the 
population is ready to expeument with new uses of manpower 

Likewise the task of the schools, as it 1 elates to economic efficiency, 
is concerned with helping individuals to learn how to oigamze them¬ 
selves into community gioups foi the purpose of impiovmg their 
economic status Foi example, it might not bo economical or even 
possible for each lamily to have sufficient equipment to pioduce, 
conseive, 01 prcseive certain foods that aic not available the yeai 
aiound It may be desnable for community gioups to organize and 
operate productive equipment and small food-piocessmg plants either 
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in connection witli the schools 01 ns a scpmate enteipnse. Ileie the 
schools have alieady made a start, and it is the opinion of the smvoy 
staff that the schools should take the lcadciship m all conimunities in 
getting such piojects under way and should include all members of 
the community m such piojects 

The schools can also take the leadeiship m oigam/mg community 
groups to study ways of increasing the pioductivity ol tho soil, of 
lotatmg ciops, of using land that now lies unused, ol marketing 
agncultuial pioducts effectively, and of buying effectively foi home 
use 

The tasks of the schools m lelation to economic efficiency aic many 
They extend fiom the eaily yeais of the elementaiy school child all 
the way though the schools and on into the adult life of the com¬ 
munity An effective piogiam of economic education includes all age 
gioups, and luial as well as uiban people The cxpciiences that must 
be piovided foi intelligent use and consulvation of tho lcsouices of 
Puerto Rico foi better living can be piovided m all phases ol the 
educational piogiam, though leading, anthmelic, social studies, 
geography, science, business training, agiieultme, home and family 
life, industiial picpaiation, and community adult gioups, 

The task is not a small one It will leqmic the best malciials that 
Puerto Rico can produce in the way ol factual data and suggested 
activities It will leqmie ways of making tho usual subject mattei 
couises and expeuences meaningful Teacher gioups fiom c'lemcn- 
taiy, secondly, and adult classes will need to bo biought togothoi 
into study gioups and woikshops so as to integrate the woik each 
is doing and to make certain that the child, as he piogicsscs though 
the school, is building undeistandings, attitudes, and skills that will 
piomote the best lesults foi bettei living m Pucilo Rico 

The task of the schools then becomes a fom-point piogiam as it 
relates to economic efficiency Fust, the school must make ccitam 
that each individual is piepaied to make a living at an occupation 
that is fitted to the individual in teims of interest, aptitude, and 
ability Second, the school must help the individual to make wise 
choices as to the ways he will spend Ins incomc-Lo loam to live on 
what he makes Third, the school must assume tho task of helping 
people to conseive and use the economic lcsomeos ol tho Island foi 
the greatest good of the gieatest number Fouitli, the school must 
make ccitam that the people of the Island undei stand the economic 
relations of Puerto Rico to the lest of the woild, A moie detailed 
statement of those foui tasks follows 
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MAKING A LIVING 

One of the common clnuactenstics of Amencans, whethei they live 
in Pueito llxco 01 oil the Continent, is tlut they woik foi a living 
The gul who is planning to be a housewife will have liei special kind 
of woik, and she needs specific help m learning how to do it best 
The man 01 boy who woiks on his own faun has need foi special 
education to help linn make the most at bis tnne and investment 
The one who is planning to woik ioi someone else likewise needs 
specific picpaiation foi the kind of job be is' to do The skilled woikei 
who can pioducc goods at a high level caii expect moie hom each 
hour he spends at Ins woik than the unskilled vvoiker Business and 
mdustiy cannot maintain 01 pay high wages unless each woikei is 
producing goods ovei and above the value of his wages The small 
peieentage ol the population ol any count!y that goes into piofes- 
sional life needs to have the best picpaiation possible m ordei that its 
investment m advanced education will be productive of a good in¬ 
come and of value to the society winch it selves, 

Education loi making a living is moie than Undo education, It in¬ 
cludes understandings and attitudes towaid the woikl ol woik These 
aie built in many ways tlnougli oxpenonees m the elumentaiy, see- 
ondaiy, and adult piogiums of education. A woikei is not just a 
woikei, he is also a citi/.en, ol Lon a piucnt, and as such he has le- 
spousihihties, rights, and duties which the school must help him to 
meet m an ellective mannei. 

Education loi making a living cannot be delegated to any paiticulai 
yeai ol one’s hie inn to any paiticulai kind ol school Eveiyone is 
not fitted to go into piolessional life, 01 agncultuic Tlicic aie many 
operational jobs which icf|unc a minimum ol school piepaiation ioi 
the skills involved, but making a living is moie than that. It is selec¬ 
tion of a job m such a way that the individual’s talents, capacities, 
and mteiests aie bioughl togethei to mime the best development foi 
him as well as Ins utmost economic pioductivily 
Eveiy young poison, when ho is leady to encl his foimal educational 
woik, should be able to engage m an activity which will enable lmn 
to earn a living This docs not noeessanly mean that he must be 
piepaied to woik loi someone else It may mean, m the ease of some 
young women, that they ho piepaied to assume the duties of home¬ 
maker efficiently and with an undcislandmg of the social, economic, 
and peisonal aspects of the pioblems of home and family life Foi 
othoi young women, it may mean employment m business, agncultme, 
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service occupations, 01 industry, m addition to homo and family 
duties Foi otheis, it may mean prepaiation fqi living and making 
a living m a countiy 01 community othei than the pic-sent place ol 
residence For young men, it may mean piepaiatiou to c-ain a living 
as a producei of faim ciops, a woikei m agncultiuc, a woikei m 
business or mdustiy in the home community, m the uihan communi¬ 
ties of Pueito Rico, 01 in some countiy othei than Fucito Rico 

Foi adults, prepaiation foi making a better living may mean ie- 
tiaimng m occupations which aie moic pioductive than some in 
which they are now engaged, or piepaiation foi occupations which 
may utilize then best talents if and when they move fiom then 
present communities 

The fact that many of the boys and girls discontinue then- educa¬ 
tion m the eaily elementaiy giades points to the necessity of giving 
them as much experience in the pioblems of economic hie as is ap- 
piopnate to their understanding. School expeucnccs m the eaily 
elementaiy giades should be concerned with the pioblems ol home 
and family life in Pueito Rican communities of vanous types They 
should deal with living in a ruial community, living m an uiban com¬ 
munity, planning family gaulens, planning impioved diets, and similar 
pioblems. 


LIVING ON WHAT ONE MAKES 

It is not enough to teach children and adults to make a living They 
must also be helped to learn how to use theii incomes to the best ad¬ 
vantage in ordei to have the best standaids oi living that am possible 
with the income they have. Even though a woikei lias a good income 
if he does not know the best ways to use that income to pi ovule foi 

his needs and wants, then he is almost as handicapped as if he had 
little income, 


Everyone with money to spend must make choices Ide may spend 
his money foi cheap ornaments for his home 01 lie may learn to use 
native materialsI to decorate and beautify his home He ma y spend 
l is income foi foods of little value, 01 he may be helped to see how 
tie same amount of money can be spent for equally tasty lood of 
high value He may spend Ins money foi lemne-timc activities that 
are expensive °r he may be helped to find activities' that aic equally 
satisfying but less costly He may spend Ins money loi medicines 01 

helpSTo'see Vdue ’ ^ P ° SS,b1 ^ haiinh,] - 01 llc may be 

he ped to see the value of usmg the established medical services not 

on y to save money but to avoid much moie senous complications. 
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These aic meiely some suggestions of the choices which the consumer 
must make The list could be multiplied many fold, but these scive 
to indicate some ot the tasks facing the schools when they undeitake 
to help evciy individual to be tnoic intelligent about his choices of 
consumer goods and sci vices The suivey stall does not mean to 
suggest that a special couise be set up m the schools at any one level 
foi the piuposo of making eonsumeis moie intelligent Ratliei it is 
lecommended that th(> community pioblems units, the social anth- 
mctic and othei activities m the elementaiy schools, lie designed to 
deal with this important aspect of living The same pnnciple applies 
m the sccondaiy and adult schools, 

CONSERVATION AND USE OF RESOURCES 

Since Pueito Rico has limited lesources foi supporting its popula¬ 
tion, the piogiam of education must be devised to help the learner to 
make tire most intelligent use of them 
The lesouices of Pueito Rico, as with any state 01 community, are 
not only the mnreials, walei powei, soil, climate, and the pioducts 
which it can pioduce but also the manpowei that is available If any 
one of these lcsoruccs is not utilized to the utmost for the good ol the 
people cm the Island, then these wastes or neglects must be collected 
Government in Pueito Rico as well as in the States has become 
more and moic involved m the economic development and economic 
activities of the people Tire people who elect the government officials 
and who decide wliat the economic policies of the Island shall he 
must have an understanding of what the lesouices of the Island are 
and how best to use them foi the good of the people of Puerto Rico 
The schools have a special obligation at the elementary, sccondaiy, 
and adult levels to make ceitanr that every individual is educated 
to his capacity in these undcistandmgs 

PUERTO RICO AND THE REST OF TIIE WORLD 
Pueito Rico is now entenng a new stage of economic, political, and 
social development. The past fitly yeais have been years of great 
advancement, and the futuie has gieal promise The condition of 
having thousands of idle hands may be changed within the next few 
yeais, so that instead of being idle dining the growing season, the 
woikei will find employment for these periods m industry This will 
lesult m a marked use m income and in standaids of living, 

The state of Mississippi has woiked out an extensive piogiam of 
balancing agiicultuie with industry which has gieat promise for all 
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major agricultural areas with then long periods of forced nnpioduc- 
traty An example of what this state, which is predominantly agricul¬ 
tural, has done m the way of increasing industrial activity is shown 
by the fact that m 1939 the amount earned by woikers in mdusliy was 
somewhat ovei $75,000,000, wlieicas in 1946 the amount earned by 
worlccis in mdustiy was almost $278,000,000 01 com sc, pint of this 
mcicase was due to war mdustiies and to tlic inflation,ny jicnod aftei 
the war, hut nevertheless the increase is so substantial that theie is 
little doubt that much of it is also due to unpioved methods of woilc 
and impiaved planning In the thiee-yeai period fiom 1944 to 1947, 
ovei fifty-one agucultuie communities in Mississippi had fifty-tin ee 
mdustnal plants in opeiation oi weie m tlic piocess of negotiating foi 
then establishment, The piogram has lcsultccl m marked meieases 
m the amount of goods which Mississippi can expoit to other states 
and the lest of the world and the consequent mcicase in income has 
raised standaicls of living to a lemaikable degicc 1 

Pueito Rico’s fiitme lies m pioclucmg goods hotli foi home use and 
foi expoit and m utilizing its tremendous amount of manpower 
Pueito Rico, with a lugliei level of education than is enjoyed by most 
Caribbean counliies, is m an especially favoiahle situation to capital¬ 
ize on its location to supply the needs of its neighbois foi mnnufac- 
tuied goods Apparently, Pueito Ricans adapt themselves icadily lo 
mdustnal pioduction and thus they aie m a position to enlei world 
markets on a favoiahle basis, 

Another lmpoitant fact to be considcied by edueatois is that 
Pueito Rico is likely to continue foi some time to expoit many of 
its woikcis to vanous countnes and the States in oidei to lclieve 
the piessuie of population on the lesouices ol the Island TF these 
migiants aie to be successful m competing m the inaikcts of lahoi, 
then the task of piepaung them foi skilled and semi-skilled occupa¬ 
tions lies duectly with the schools at the elementaly, secondary, and 
adult levels 

Plans must he made foi studies of occupational oppoitumlies in 
the places lo which Pueito Ricans nugiatc, and the standards of skill 
that aie necessaiy foi the imgiant to have It is likely, with adequate 
pieparation, that the tiaincd Pueito Rican could find much moic 
satisfaction fiom his woik and a happici environment and a higlici 
standard of living m woikmg in those counliies that do not have the 
maiked competition foi jobs that lie finds in the States, These prob- 

1 Balancing Aguculime until Imluvtuj, Tlmi of Actum jot Communtlu Develop¬ 
ment Jackson, Miss Mississipp! Agiicultuial and Industrnil Boaid 
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lems need to be cxploiod and tbc findings must become pait of the 
cuiuculum of tile schools at all levels in oider that youth and adults 
may make better choices, not only of occupations which they will 
piepaic toi, but ol places to live that will bung satisfaction to them 

With these fom majoi tasks in mind, a eonsidciation will now be 
given to what the schools at the clementaiy, secondaiy, and adult 
levels me doing and might do to accomplish them moie effectively. 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION FOR 
ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

MAKING A LIVING 

Clnkhen m the elementaly school aie "woikcis” Then majoi "job” 
is in the school Within the school day theie aie countless oppoituni- 
ties to help clnkhen to develop sound altitudes towaid woik and some 
of the abilities basic to cveiy type of occupational employment Foi 
the domestic woilcei, the humei, the mcichant, the executive, and the 
govcimncnt employee theie is the basic need foi initiative m seeing 
woilc to be done, judgment in detmmining what shaie of that woik 
tin individual will do, vision ol what the finished lesult may be like 
dependability in cniiymg out lesponsibihties assumed, peiseveiance 
m maintaining standaids adequate ioi tho job, satisfaction m woik 
well done Eleincntaiy school clnldien develop these qualities 
tliiOLigh such cspcncnccs as planning the schedule of the day’s woik, 
helping to decide what must be done to cany out a class pioject, 
deciding which class 01 all-school committee to woik with, deciding 
winch ol sevcial class lesponsibiliiies to help with, acting m vanous 
capacities m the school stoic, with tho school police, the lunchioom 
piogiam, other all-school responsibilities, deciding how to help the 
custodian and olheis to keep the building clean and samtaiy; deciding 
wlieie school supplies can be stoicd, deciding wlial matenals aie 
needed foi a job, sccunng satisfacloiy lighting and other physical 
conditions foi woik, deciding whethei to le-clo woik or spend time on 
othei things, changing plans when one 01 moie class membeis tail to 
cany out appointed tasks, appiaising the lesults ol a job done 

Experiences .such as these could bo a pait of the daily living of 
eveiy class gioup m Pueilo Rico. Fievious iclcicnces to the use of 
the queslion-answci method ol woik and to the tendency of teacheis 
to piesenl caiefully developed plans to clnldien rather than develop 
them coopcialively with learners, suggest that these experiences aie 
denied many clnkhen. All too fioqueully the teacher alone decides 
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whether a piece of woik is adequately done, whether a papei needs 
to be lecopied, who is to engage in activities in the sLoie 01 with the 
school police, and what is involved m the job, Theie aie, however 
some childien who are having expeiiences which aie developing 
concepts basic to eilective woik through then participation in student 
councils, in oigamzing lunchioom activities; and in making and cany- 
mg out plans m the activity penod. Teachers aie uiged to continue 
these activities and to canvass then individual classioom and the woik 
of the school as a unit to discover moie ways in which the children 
may shaie m the many woik activities involved m managing school 
living The school is a rich laboratory foi initial woik experiences as 
children share m managing the school stoie, the mid-moinmg snack, 
the lunchroom, school supplies, ordeis for books, special dnves in 
which the school participates 01 which it sponsois Such is the young 
child’s introduction to the world of woik, to ceitam factois basic to 
earning a living and being economically efficient 
The elementaly school has anothei opportunity and responsibility 
m the aiea of making a living This has to do with acquaintance with 
some of the ways of making a living. Foi the veiy young child this 
may be little moie than curiosity as he compares what his father does 
with what the fatheis of othei childien may do, or wondeis what the 
principal of the school leally does For the oldei child the pioblem 
may become one of helping m the home 01 m the field, taking a part- 
time job, or leaving school to take a job to add to the family income 
That these pioblems aie veiy real to children in the elementary 
schools of Puerto Rico is suggested (1) by the large amount of work 
performed by childien m spite of child labor laws - and (2) by the 

gieat interest in woik levealed in the Del Toio study of childien’s 
interest a ' 


Looking fust at the work experiences of children m their respective 
homes, the school has a lesponsibihty in linking life m and out of 
school and in giving children an oppoitumty tD discuss then home 
activities and pioblems as woiking members of the family Ex- 

U u hde ’ am ° ng ° thelS ' de0ldm g to keep play¬ 

things at home sharing m the preparation of meals, helping to do 

choies on the faim, taking caie of younger children in the family 

hXni wffi T 016 ’ i S °m S 7 th the faml, y t0 al the local market! 
helping with household cleaning tasks, helping parents pick out 


2 See Chapter 3 

1948-49 (Unpuw”M < ? Pmi0 ' ln “ e ^ San of Education, 
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clothing ancl household equipment fiom mail ordei catalogues, talcing 
care of pets, laismg labbits and otlici like animals, caring foi a 
vegetable garden Participating in activities such as these is the 
Puerto Rican child’s part in helping the family make a living The 
school can do much to make that contribution hoth moie productive 
and moie pleasuiable if experiences in these work responsibilities in 
the home can be 1 elated and discussed What aie the problems of 
concern to the child as he tallies on these vanous activities? Why 
does lie dislike to do some of them? How effectively does lie cany 
them out? Helping the child meet lus pioblems and carry on his 
home responsibilities moie effectively will contribute not only to 
developing desirable attitudes toward woik but to building under¬ 
standings and skills useful to him latei as a wage earnei 
At present there seems to he nroic opportunity m the upper grades 
of the second unit schools foi closely lelatmg woik of the home and 
the school than in the elementary grades. However, occasional in¬ 
stances have been noted wheie children weie being helped to iaisc 
gaidens, iai.se animals to extend the meat content of the family diet, 
and caie foi then pets. Such help might be given in the woik on com¬ 
munity problems Souicc units entitled “The Food We Eat,” “The 
Family,” “Adapting the Home to the Environment,” “Making Our 
Home Comfoilable,” and “Food Preparation and Conservation” in¬ 
clude matenah 1 elated to woik responsibilities in the home It is 
suggested that these units he used to relate directly to the experiences 
of the given group of clnldien in their parliculai homes Many of the 
situations laced by clnldien in then woik activities m the home might 
well be a pait of the woik m community pioblems Cleaily, they 
ldate to and involve more than economic efficiency 
The fact that many childien m the elemcntaiy schools of Pueito 
Rico engage m pait-time woik, and that many leave the elementaiy 
school foi gainful employment dictates that the school has a fuither 
responsibility m developing the cmriculum with reference to the 
aiea of making a living Foi the child who is working 01 expects to 
work after leaving the elemcntaiy school, expenences might include, 
among otlieis, acquaintances with jobs open to children of the age 
of the elementaiy school gioup, knowledge of the skills demanded 
by the job, and an assessment of the skills the child has 01 can de¬ 
velop, knowledge of the general effects of the job on health; the 
amount ol compensation which may he expected; the kind of budget- 
ing lequued by unevenness of income m seasonal employment; the 
leasons foi child labor laws, what they aie, their enforcement or lack 
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of it, minimum working conditions (safety, health, and the like) le- 
quned by law, and plans foi continued education while woikmg, 
While one might wish to defei such pioblems until childien aie m 
latei grades, then consideration would seem neeessaiy m the cases ol 
those childien engaged m 01 about to cutei gainful employment. It 
should be borne in mind, also, that the aveiagc age of hist giadeis m 
Puerto Rico is eight, and consequently these childien aie oldui and 
moie ready for these experiences than would at fust lie piesumed. 
Membeis of the smvey stafE found little evidence of vvoik m this aiea 
m the present cuniculum. One school icpiesentativo lcpoited at the 
meeting with the smvey staff in San Juan that uppei giadc childien 
had visited the industnes wheie then paients woiked The unit in 
community pioblems piojeeted foi the fouitli giado, “Occupations m 
DifEeient Regions,” may make some contribution Great caie must 
he exeicised m helping childien who aie so young to make the wisest 
possible choice of employment if such is neeessaiy Tlieie is need, 
fast, to study how leal the necessity is and to exploie ways in which 
part-eaniuig and continued study might meet the immediate need of 
the child and Ins family Second, theie is need to study the individual 
child m teuns of his potentialities and the opportunities foi earning 
a living 

For youngei childien and those who plan to continue m school, 
the eveiyday activities of their paients and olheis m making a living 
create situations of cuiiosity and concern Those interests and cunosi- 
ties develop around inquiries about the postman who bungs the mail, 
the meichant and otheis m the community with whom the child 
comes m contact, the lunchroom woikcrs who serve him daily, the 
mail-oider house which distributes goods, the goods and mateuals he 
uses, where they are pioduccd, who pioduces them, how they aie 
tianspoited to him These and otheis aie the uatiual curiosities about 
the people and events m the child’s eveiyday living Who these 
people are and what then work activities aie will vaiy fiom com¬ 
munity to community, will vaiy for the lural and the uiban child 
Through experiences lelated to watching these people at woik, to 
finding wheie pioduce comes fiom, and the like, llie learner glows m 
his understanding of the woik of the world, in appreciation ol and 
respect foi all honest woik, m a beginning understanding of the inter¬ 
dependence of people It is suggested that the present plan foi woik 
m community problems be caiefully reviewed to include simple 
studies of what people m the community do foi a living and how 
diffeient types of woikeis seive the children and then paients The 
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projected unil foi the fouith giade to which lefeience has alieady 
been made, "Occupations m Diffeient Regions,” and the unit on 
“New Fuends” (in piepaiabon) may contiibule to this area Mean¬ 
while a few schools aic doing some woik along this lme thiough 
such activities as that of a lluid grade m its tup about the town to ob- 
seive the woik being done, 

The elementaiy child contributes to and is concerned with eco¬ 
nomic efficiency in the aiea of making a living as he is a woikcr m 
the school, m the home, and m pail-tame gainful employment, and as 
lie shaies m the insults of the cffoits ol the adult woikeis whose 
activities conhibute to his well-being. 

LEARNING TO LIVE ON WHAT ONE MAKES 

It is not enough to help chiklien to know how people make a living 
They should be helped, aceoidnig to their matunty level, to learn how 
income is used to achieve the best possible standaid ol living What 
aie the situations faced by the elementaiy child in this aiea? Foi a 
majonty ol the elementaiy school chilchcn of Pueito Rico the under¬ 
standing develops tlnough expciiences lelating to the most effective 
use of matenals m the school and the home Many such expenenees 
involve loods, cooking loods so as to get the greatest possible uutn- 
tional value, expenmenimg with new ways of piepanng foods, with 
new lands ol foodstuffs laised on the Island but not previously in¬ 
cluded m the ehildicn’s diet, with native foods which can be used as 
substitutes for some of the more expensive foods, finding impioved 
ways of laisiug labbits, pigeons, goats, exeicismg caic in not leaving 
food on one’s plate, finding ways of preserving and using Ieft-ovei 
food, picseivmg foods m season so that they aie available foi latei 
use, Some schools have been concerned with helping cluldicn by 
introducing new foods and differently piopaied foods in the lunch- 
100 m, Many schools have included a consideration of food piepaia- 
tion as a pait of the woik in community pioblcms thiough such units 
as “The Food We Eat,” "Food Piepaiation and Conservation,” 
“Nututivc Values of Oui Diet,” “The Effect of Environment on Oui 
Diet” Many ol these quite pioperly are designed fm impiovmg 
health, 4 but they aie useful m this aiea as well, for sound health is 
basic to economic efficiency As is pointed out dlvewheie, loo often 
the veiy leal learning experiences which exist m the school, such as 
the expciiences in the luncluoom, are seldom made a pail of the 
woik of the classioom. The study m the classioom of food problems, 

4 See Chapter 6 
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nutrition, and the like, often is not related to the child's experiences 

'HOto"experiences of the elementary child, though which he can be 
helped to live on what he has, mdude- using schoo suppl.es as 
needed but with economy, using such salvage ma nuals as tm foil, 
feed and Horn sacks, and bmlap pieces, in a vanety of ways; using 
native clays and berries for decorative purposes using hen.es to dye 
and “re-new” faded materials; protecting tools and toys against 
weather and rust, protecting things against mildew and mold filing 
for wet clothing; washing clothing with regard for stains and spots; 
helping to select clothing m lerms of the uses to which it must be put, 
Classes m native handicrafts are including experiences with native 
matemls and then use m the household. It is suggested that the 
many uch possibilities in this aiea be extended to help eluldien make 
basic matemls needed m their school and then individual homes. 
Cleai distinction should be made between ciafts that hoys and girls 
engage m for the puipose of making rnaleiials to be sold 01 to develop 
skills to be latei used as a means of income, and those experi¬ 
ences designed to help childien emieh then peisonal living tluough 
the use of the matenals which they can and do have. Wmk in com¬ 
munity problems dealing with xheltei and clothing should be le- 
viewed foi the puipose of including suggestions about the piopei care 
of clothing, tools, and equipment, made especially necessaiy by the 


climate of Pueito Rico 

Still other expei lenccs, within the mtcicsts and eompiehension of 
the oldei clementaiy child, which contiihute to nuclei standings basic 
to living on what one makes, include finding what is saved: when 
foods for the lunchioom or supplies foi the school store are pmchased 
in bulk; when gioups go together to puichaso and slime farm equip¬ 
ment, when the school stoie is operated as a coopciative, when sup¬ 
plies foi the stole 01 other school activity aic pm chased on credit or 
foi cash, when pmchases are adjusted to money at hand 

For those elementary childien who woik pait-time or who plan to 
leave the elementaiy school for gainful employment, and foi those 
whose home backgiounds permit an allowance, living on what one 
makes has still otlici meanings. Foi these childien expei unices might 
include dctenmmng when to sell a calf, chickens, rabbits; putting 
money m the local oi school bank; joining a Clnislmus savings club, 
deciding how much of one’s allowance to save and how much to 
spend, in other woids, how to budget one’s income. For the chil¬ 
dren who are not actively engaged in monetary transactions and who 
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plan to enter the secondary school, it is suggested that the problems 
of saving and investing and of budgeting be defeired. 

The picscnt pioguim of the elementaly school should be caiefully 
reviewed with leleiencc to the types of experiences suggested in these 
pages The young child loams about and makes lus contubution to 
economic efficiency, as 1 elated to living on what one makes, as he 
makes full and effective use of Ins peisonal matenals and those which 
he sliaies with family and luc'nds 

CONSERVING HUMAN AND MATERIAL RESOURCES 

Foi the elementary school child there is veiy close relationship 
between contributing to economic efficiency thiongh conseivation 
of resouices and thiough living on what one makes. Making the most 
of the matenals available m one’s envnonment is one way of con¬ 
serving resources But there am otliei aicas of conservation important 
to the PueiLo Rican child in the elementaly school One, closely re¬ 
lated to making the most of available materials, is soil conservation 
For schools where many children help “on the land” such experiences 
as the following may he an important part of the curriculum* finding 
ways m which soils are fertilized, finding the kinds of ciops which 
can be planted to build up soils, visiting community faims to see 
examples of good and pooi methods of pievuntmg soils fiom being 
washed away by nuns, planting gaidcns, either at home or at school, 
and experimenting with the use of fertilizers, making soil tests. Ex¬ 
periences such as these are included among the "pioblems and activi¬ 
ties” m the source unit on “The Effect of Envnonment on Oui Diet" 

IV.C How do lopogiaphy, soil, and climate affect puxluction in Pueito 

Rico? 

10 To obseivo on a tamy day how limning water oames the soil 
away 

12 To discuss the different kinds of fertilizers used by the farmers 
To make a collection of samples of leitrhzeis 

13 To oigani/e committees to lepoit about the diffeicnt kinds ol 
soils, Lo obseive wlieic they aic found and to see the products 
t arsed m Llicm. 

16 To ask foi a conleience, with n lannci oi an agiicultuial exten¬ 
sion agent, on soil conseivation and improvement 

17 To show the moving picture "Our EaiLh” c 

5 Flan da Tuibajo pma la Umdad “Efecto del Ambiente an la AUmentacldn del 
Ihmbie " (Grade IV) 
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poi these experiences to be of real value to the elemental y child 
and to make a difference m his cveiyday living, it is important that 
they be closely lelated to his expenences in the home and the local 
community, and that the vvoik go beyond talking about soil to woiking 
with it 

Aiiothei closely 1 elated aiea is that of conserving the watei supply 
For the clementaiy child the pioblem is essentially one ol contnbut- 
mg to economic efficiency by using water with regtucl to peisonal 
and public health Expenences nnpoilant to the needs of Pueilo lhco 
and having meaning for childien in the elementaly school include 
finding the puipose seived by boiling watei when one is not suie of its 
purity, finding how a community puufies its watei, finding why it is 
not safe to wash clothing m local streams, deciding when it is safe to 
swim m a local stieam 01 otliei body of watei Several of the units in 
community pioblems point to the need foi providing some of these ex¬ 
periences, and teacheis have lepmted taking childien to the lunch- 
100 m to see cans stenhzed, discussing health hazards in bathing m 
a local rivei, and tlie like Foi these experiences, too, U is nnpoilant 
that the woik m school he closely related to the childien’s expeiienccs 
in the home and the local community 0 

Anothei aspect of economic efficiency thiough conservation ol ic- 
souices is lespect for public piopeily and properly belonging to othci 
peisons The vciy young child gains initial understandings as he 
distinguishes between things that belong to him and Lliose that belong 
to others, as he takes good caie of toys or other nuleuals bonowed 
fiom anothei, and as he lefiains fiom picking (lowers m the paik 
01 on anothei peison’s piopeity As he grows oldei he assumes re¬ 
sponsibility foi the caie of home and school piopeity, does not cut 
acioss the comei of a yaid, is caieful not to maik books not belonging 
to hnn, is caieful to letum bonowed materials, assumes responsibility 
foi leplacmg 01 repanmg any piopeity which he may have damaged 
Judging by the caie geueially taken of school piopeity and the piidc 
m attractive school giounds and classiooms, the elementary school 
is contributing to a moie economically efficient younger population 
which respects propel ly lights 

Conserving matenal lesouices is only one aspect of economic effi¬ 
ciency. Equally impoitant, if not moie so, is concern lot conservation 
and intelligent use of human eneigy One ol the important aspects 
of conserving human lesouices is the budgeting ol time to provide 

e For a more detailed statement of ways of wmlnng with childien on these 
expenences see Chapter 6 
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foi the needs ot the individual and to aftoid a balanced piogiam of 
activity, lest, and lelaxation The clementaiy school child is dealing 
with and gaming contiols m this aiea as he helps plan the day’s 
schedule of activities, decides how to schedule home lesponsibilitics 
to allow time loi play, estimates how much tunc it will take to com¬ 
plete a job, decides how much time to spend on an activity in leans 
of othci tilings to be done As eailiei discussions have pointed out, 
most cluldien m the clementaiy schools aie having voiy limited ex¬ 
cellences of these kinds 

Othci aspects ol the pioblem of consoivation ol human lcsouice.s 
have to do with using the special competencies of individuals and 
using mechanical equipment to conseivc human eneigy when such is 
appiopnatc The clementaiy school can make a coutubution to both 
aspects ol the pioblem tlnough such expeaeiices as these, voluntcei- 
lng i01 jobs foz which the individual lias competence, asking class¬ 
mates to do that pait ot the woik ol a committee foi which they aie 
especially well piepaied, knowing when and wlicie to seciue the 
help of a poison having the special abilities needed foi a piece of 
woik, becoming acquainted with simple laboL-savmg devices foi the 
faim, the home, oi local industry, then cost, and what they mean 
as an investment m the saving ol human eneigy which can bo used 
in other ways Only a beginning can be made towaul the full meaning 
of such an expeuence as the last, hut that beginning is unpoitant 
Foi some gionps It may anse tlnough discussions of the telephone 
and othci means of communication contiasled with the time lequned 
to send a lettei, the anplane as a means of bunging Pueito Rico 
closei to hoi neighbois noith and south m eontiast to the time ic- 
quued foi tianspoitation by boat 7 IIowcvci the expenence anses, 
it is impoitant that its development and the suggestions made be 
leahstic m tcims of the possibilities m the lives of the paiticulai group 
of leaineis 

Closely 1 elated to the loicgomg aspects of the conservation of hu¬ 
man lesouices aie the cooperative elloits towaid human welfare which 
meieasc the economic efBciency ot a countiy These have to do with 
the establishment oi public scivices and the intelligent use ol com¬ 
munity cffoits towaid social well-being Beginning undei standings in 
these aieas, too, aie a pait of the woik ol the elementaly school as the 

T Sec somce unit m community piolilems on “Tianspoilalum mid Commram..i- 
tion" “Desne Lo improve llie sl.ind.ud ol living by die use ol the means of com- 
muniuition and transportation which ollei moic comlorl ill home and ill woik” 
(Giade V) 
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child engages m such expenenees as paitiupatmg in the activities of 
the Jumoi Red Cross, taking part m school elfoits to sliaie in welfaie 
activities, becoming acquainted with the woik of health agencies and 
othei government welfaie units Many schools are now engaged m 
activities lelatmg to the woik of the Jumoi lied Cioss, and many ele- 
mentaiy childicn arc shanng in the activities of local health agencies, 
The source unit m community problems entitled “Development of 
Communities" gives some consideiation to welfare as 1 elated to slum 
clearance and acquaintance with the woik of local governmental offi¬ 
cials in the inteiests of community well-being, These aie significant 
experiences , 8 For these experiences to make the greatest possible con- 
tnbution to improved living in Pueito Rico, it is impoitaut that their 
meaning foi better living be cleaily seen, and that they not he lost in 
a host of othei expenenees winch (while tlieoietically lelated) aie 
more 01 less academic activities for tlie elcmentaiy school children of 
the Island Further attention to needed expenenees m this aiea should 
consider the uses made of welfaie services by the cluldicn and then 
families, and then leactions to some of the supeislitions, cults, and 
questionable recommendations to which some gioups in the Island 
aro now being exposed Theiu is evident need to help clnldien to 
judge, and to be selective, with legaid to the somees to which they 
turn for help in meeting problems 

In learning to budget his time, to lespec.l piopoity and propeity 
rights, to conserve and use wisely the sod and othei uatuial lesouices, 
to provide foi the development and use of the special competencies of 
individuals, and to undeistand, contribute to, and use social agencies, 
the elementaly school child contiibutes to Ins own economic effi¬ 
ciency and to the economic efficiency of the society of which he is a 
member. 

UNDERSTANDING THE PLACE OF PUERTO RICO 

IN THE WORLD 

Puerto Rico’s role m the complexity of nations is an impoitant one, 
and one which meats tlie caieful study of hei ablest statesmen The 
pioblems are far too numeious and too complex to be undeistood by 
the elementaiy school child Yet he has noimal cuiiosities about his 
country, about the places wheie some of the things he uses come from, 
what it is like in the countaes wheie Ins fuends go when they migrate 
to tlie States, to Latm Amencan countries, to Spam, or elsewheie. 

3 For suggestions lelative to other expenenees with welfaie agencies concerned 
with health, see Chapter 6 
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Woikmg with lum in leims of those natuial cuiiosities bungs the be¬ 
ginning of understanding about the pint that Ins couutiy does and 
should play in the world. 

The usual study of geogiaphy with its consideration of location, 
topogiaphy, climate, mdustiial centeis, and the like, will not suffice. 
It meets neither the child’s cuiiosities nor his need foi a beginning 
undeistanding of tho pioblems of migiation, of mteidependence of 
peoples thiougli trade, of population piessuics Such souice units as 
“Industrial Development of I’uei to Rico,” “Occupations in Diffeicnt 
Regions,” and “Transpoitation and Communication” should be caic- 
fully icviewed for tlie pitipose of piovidmg expeuences lelating to 
what Puerto Rico pioduces for expoit to othei countnes and what 
Pucito Rico buys fiom the lest of the world, the comparative cost of 
articles pioduced locally and those sent in from another countiy; the 
diffeiences in the cost of merchandise at the souice and in the retail 
market, factois such as shipping and taxes which affect cost, how 
meichandise is tninspoited fiom and to Pueito Rico, what would be 
necessary for Pueito Rico to pioduce some of the manufactured goods 
that she lmpoits, wliethei Pueito Rico could raise some of the piod- 
ucts now impoiied, what factois have to bo consideied in lcaehmg a 
decision as to whether a countiy should import 01 pioduce a given 
item, what opportunities for employment aio available to young peo¬ 
ple emigiatmg fiom Pueito Rico; what living costs aie in lolation to 
initial wage earning in selected countncs, what living conditions aie 
foi the immigrant. 

How fai-ieaclung the elemenlaiy school child’s understanding will 
be of the many pioblems involved m these situations will vaiy among 
childieu in the early and the uppei elementary giades, will vaiy in 
teims of the ability of the individual leainei For some it will ho 
pumanly the feeling-reactions gained tlnough letteis hom Inends m 
other parts of the world 01 fiom childien m schools m othei lands 
For olheis it will be the understanding that comes from looking at the 
moie obvious facts of products imported and exported, and diffeiences 
m cost, of the moies and activities of another people For otlieis theie 
will come, thiougli study and communications, the sense of some of 
tho problems involved and a concern to find out moie It is the respon¬ 
sibility of the elemental y school to help each learner to go as iai as his 
matuuty permits in understanding the place of his countiy m the 
woild and m building a desire to continue his efforts toward a moie 
complete understanding 
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YOUTH EDUCATION FOR ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 

MAKING A LIVING 

Education foi making a living, as earned on m I’ueito Rico, falls 
laigely m llie second unit schools, m tlie home economics and busi¬ 
ness depaitmenls of the high schools, and m the spcciali/cd vocational 
schools 

On page 6 of the 1943 bulletin of the Insulai Dep.u tment of Educa¬ 
tion, entitled, “Onentation and Oiganization of the .Secondaiy School 
Ciunculum” appeals this statement 

The aim of the secondaiy school is lo continue the cultunil development 
begun m the elementaiy guides, and in begin specialization tlnough edu¬ 
cational and vocational guidance The special talents, aptitudes, and social 
needs of the childien must be noted and allowances made fm individual 
diffeiences-both cultuial and vocational 

Fiom the above philosophy of the secondaiy school the billowing func¬ 
tions aie derived 

1 To piomote good health, a social consciousness based on deinocmtic 
punciples, good use ol leisuie, and the development oi unative capaci¬ 
ties foi the emichmeni ol both the individual and society 

2 To guide the pupil in the esploiatiou of scientific, htciaiy, aihstic, 
and occupational fields so that, tlnough the discovciy of Ins innate 
abilities, he may bo helped to come lo a decision concerning Ins life’s 
woik 

In dcsciibmg the oigamzation of the secondaiy school, the bulletin 
lists the following among the objectives ol the junioi high school 

to piovide oppoilunilies of a pio-vocational and academic naluic, in 
older to give the pupil a chance to ouenl luinselt and lo explain both occu¬ 
pational and cultuial fields 

Among the objectives listed foi the scmoi high school is 

... to develop vocational aptitudes tlnough u pioguun based on llie de¬ 
mands of the occupational m.uket This necessitates the establishment of 
schools of business, divcisified occupations and ails and emits in those 
places wheie pievious studies have shown Lliat a need foi them exists 

Pueito Rican junioi high school youth me, m geneial, olclei than 
tlie junioi high school students in continental United Stales They 
aie, theiefoie, moie matme and moic able to pmsuo studies and 
activities that lead to employment Because ol the liuge numbei of 
students who diop out of school dining this pcnod, a heavy lesponsi- 
hility is placed on the junioi high school to piovide the kind of oncn- 
tataon and piepaiation necessaiy to fit them foi uselul employment 
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Some lemaikable woilc m Ilus ajea is being earned on m agriculture 
m some of the second unit schools It deals with a thoiough and 
piactical application of educational expeiiences to living and making 
a living By moie efficient use of the land, and thiough heltei selec¬ 
tion of seeds, shoots, and plants, boys aie learning how to unpiove the 
economic letums horn faimmg They aie learning how to picvcnt 
soil eiosion They aie learning about the giowing of poulliy, the 
selection of piopci stock, and the culling of laying stock They are, 
in addition to this, being encouiaged to piomotc bettci home condi¬ 
tions by puichasing seeds and livestock fiom the school faun foi 
use on their own family faims Home projects, closely supervised by 
the teachei of agucultme, aie bunging about mipiovement of family 
diets, iamily income, and use of land and human efl'oit In a nuinbei 
of cases, faimeis who founeily had no pigs, labhits, 01 chickens now 
laise them, and the bieods which they puichase aie caicfully selected 
Theie is evidence that the entnc economic level of the community has 
been laised as a lesull of the influence of the school, 

The schools that follow this kind of piogiam aie to he commended 
foi the piogiess they have made, and should lcceive evciy encoui- 
agement to cauy the piogiam fuithei Ilowevei, it must he pointed 
out that the guls m the second unit schools have little 01 no contact 
with the agiicultiual piogiam, yet they aie the ones m a family 
most hcquenlly lcsponsible foi the care of the family garden, the 
chickens, the pigs, and labbits, besides having the lesponsibility of 
the so-called homemalcmg aits It is hoped that some piovision may 
be made foi guls to shaie in this agucultuial piogiam 
Anotliei ic commendation designed to impiove the economic status 
of the community thiough better piepaiation of the youth has to 
do with the leoigamzation of the handicrafts and mdusliial aits 
piogiam m the second unit schools. Up to the piescnt tunc, these 
offenngs have been limited pietty much to the expeiiences of making 
ceitam specific objects with little 01 no legal d to then usefulness foi 
the leaniei While it is piobably true that students have gained some 
facility m the use of tools thiough these ollenngs, the expeiiences 
piovided aie so limited m tcims of the laigei goals of economic 
efficiency that it is lccommcnded they be combined with home eco¬ 
nomics and agucultme. Thiough such an integiatcd unit, it is hoped 
that all hoys and guls will have moie adequate expeiiences m the 
pioblems of home life and of fanning. 

It is also hoped that guls who have special skills m liandiciafl 
and plan to woik in liandiciaft industries will be given opportunities 
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to develop these special abilities in addition to having a well-planned 
geneial education progiam The lequuement that all girls do the 
same thing and that the same amount of time be devoted to each 
of the various wafts is not sound fiom eithei an occupational 01 an 
educational point of view. 

In all junior high schools, ruial as well as uiban, special attention 
should be given to occupational orientation experiences It is not 
enough to lead about occupations oi to assemble inhumation on 
which tests are to be given. The students should conduct occupational 
surveys of then community and the Island to deteimme what occupa¬ 
tions aie available to them, what skills aie required for success m 
these occupations, what educational level is demanded, and what 
they can expect to earn. They need to be helped to assess then 
own competencies and to deteimme whetliei 01 not they aie setting 
their educational and occupational sights at the piopcr level foi their 
abilities. 

Geneial business courses, which deal with the seivices that business 
rendeis and the consumer’s use of those services, as well as bow to 
explore occupational opportunities in business, should be a pait of 
the common learnings of all jumoi high school boys and gnls, uibau 
as well as ruial. 


The legulai semoi high school, being sepaiatc fiom the vocational 
schools, tends to become more academic in content and activity than 
is justified fiom the standpoint of the number of young people who go 
on to higher education. The Guidance Division of the Depaitmeut 
of Education leports that, out of every 100 children who entei the 
schools of Pueito Rico m the fiist giade, only two eventually get to 
college and only one remains to graduate This situation being what 
it is, one might well ask if the high school is justified m continuing 
its emphasis on academic learning. Every young pcison who attends 
high school has a right to expect that it will prepare him eithei to 
continue his education or to entei an occupation. If the school fails 
to do tills, it not only has failed to seive the young pcison, but 
as failed to contribute to the welfaie of the community 
An examination of the present cuiricuhim m the legulai lngli school 
leveals that although some attention is being given to those who will 
not go on to college, a substantial peicentagc of the voung people 
simply take whatever is offered because of the prestige of the high 
school iptoma, The following figures from one high school L 
q mte typical out of its 500 graduates, 100 aie fiom the 
meicial and diversified occupations piograms, 100 from the col- 
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lege piepaiatoiy piogiam, and 300 from the geneial course Tins last 
gioup aie not piepaiod foi any vocational puisuits, many continue 
then education in pnvate commercial schools and m the lew pnvate 
tiade schools of die Island 

An examination of the pic-cmollment piaetices m this same school 
also gives some indication of the need foi luithei consideialion of a 
piogiam of piactical education m the high school Each yeai tlieie 
aie about 400 applicants foi the commcicial cumcula Through a 
lathei extensive and thoiough scicenmg piocess, the number taken is 
cut to seventy-five. The remaining 325 cithei emoll m the gcueial 
couise, go to a private school, oi do not go to school at all. The 
fact that the puvate commercial schools aie doing a thnving busi¬ 
ness in seveial communities on the Island is some indication drat 
dieie aie occupational oppoitumties in the business field, yet die 
school takes less than 25 pei cent of those who apply, and the otheis 
must take a geneial piogiam Would it not Ire fai wisei to limit 
the number of those who can take the geneial couise and give 
moie and mote young people piactical vocational subjects in the high 
school? 

The smvey stall lecommends that the piesent outstanding piogram 
of diveisified and distributive occupations be iueieased seveial fold 
It should be expanded to include not only the skilled occupations, 
which it is now doing, but also the semi-skilled occupations, such as 
shoc-iepanmg, baibenng, waiting on table, cleaning, piessmg, dye¬ 
ing, housewoik, child caie, home nuzsing, piactical musing in hospi¬ 
tals, and all other occupations m which the people of the community 
are engaged Woik oppoitumties without pay should also be devel¬ 
oped m community welfaie oigamzations, such as the Red Cioss, 
the community clinics, the cliuiches, and the governmental agencies 
Each school, for example, might have gn's do the cleucal and secre¬ 
tarial woik that is now being done by the pimcipal oi the teachcis, 
Activities of this natuie will help young people to gam valuable ex- 
peuence and also give them the sense of community responsibility, 

It is appaient thal most of the young people now in the legulai 
high schools have little opportunity to lcain a tiade, and yet many 
hades aie open only to high school giaduatcs Thcie is no good leason 
why eircctive trade education should not be earned on m high school, 
with one half of the student’s time being devoted to shop woilc and 
the othei half to related and academic woik in the classes. 

A crucial problem in the whole aiea of education for making a 
living is to help students have a sound basis foi judgment regarding 
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-then occupational choices and then attitudes towuul the woild ol 
woik. The social studies, science, mathematics, and language tcaelieis 
have an important task in helping students Inuld sound bases foi 
judgment and m helping young people to develop a denmcuitic atti¬ 
tude towaid all people who woik. 

The piesent vocational schools seem to lie doing an exceptionally 
fine job, hom the standpoint ol job skills, m piepm nig ) mmg men and 
women foi ceitam of the skilled hades; hut the smvey stall fpieslions 
the limited amount of gcncml education which students m the Lade 
school aie getting, Learning the skills to hold a job is only puit 
of vocational education. These young people Will also lie citizens 
and patents They need as much geuci.il education as it is possible 
to give them m citizenship, home and family hie, health, social 
relationships, and lecicational activities The piesent piogiam of 
geneial education seems to the stafl to be totally inadequate At 
piesent, the boys spend about foui horns daily doing shop woik and 
the lemaimng two hoius m lelaled and academic woik, The shop 
teacher is lesponsible foi doing the entne job In most eases, the 
shop teachei has had no picpaialion m teaching the geneial aspects' 
of the educational piogiam The 1947 sutvev ol vocational education 
made by Wnght and Hawkms," tormeily ol the United Stales Office ol 
Education, shows that tlicie wcie (illy-lom day tmde teachcis m 
die vocational schools of the Island. Of these only five had h.ul college 
piepaiation Twelve of the filty-fom teaeheis h.ul no lonnal educa¬ 
tion beyond the eighth guide odici than the 210 boms' ol teachei- 
trainmg woik lequued ol tiado teaeheis Tbirty-bve hud high school 
education only It is the point of view of the smvey stall that these 
men and women should not be expected to cany the lesponsibility 
foi the bade tiaming and the geneial education piogiam, but that 
the geneial education aspects of the piogiam .should be earned on 
by those especially qualified to do the woik. 

Another factor to be consideiocl in the piesent and hituic plans 
foi vocational education is that too little is now known m the Island 
about what tiades tlie schools should lie picpanng for Occupational 
mfoimation is almost totally lacking Bcloie any plans me made foi 
expanding the progiam, a thoiougli study should be made ot the 
occupational needs of those who will remain m the Island eis well as 
the needs of those who will rmgiale. 


°J C Wright and L S Hawkms, Suwatl ot l'uxn 
tion San Juan, Pueilo Rico, 1<M7 (Unpublished) b 


fit m Vocational Echica- 
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learning to live on what one makes 

The suivcy staff saw little evidence except in the home economics 
classes that young people weie being helped m any piaclical ap- 
pioach to the pioblcnis of conseivmg then incomes and utilizing them 
foi. bettci living Yet these jiimoi high school boys and gills m both 
uiban and mial communities who will end then lonnal schooling 
with the junioi lngh school need extensive expencnce m tins vciy un- 
poitant au*a of living To live within one’s income demands many 
skills m canng foi clothing and household furnishings; it means not 
only knowing how to mend and clean gaiments, and. protect them 
from mildew and mold but knowing what these piactiees mean in 
teims of economy 

A com sc m consumer education will not do the job Theie must 
be a conceited attack on the pioblem tlnough all the experiences the 
leainci is having Social studies, mathematics, and science teaclieis 
can set up piojcds that have to do with helping the leaniei evploic 
consmnci pioblems and learn how to amve at sound decisions 
Studies can be made of the most economical ways ol buying clothing, 
the economy in buying material of bettei quality, even though moic 
expensive, the economic value of simplicity m stylo which makes a 
gaimenl moic useful ovei a penod ol tunc Studies can also be made 
of living costs in tuial aieas whcie one lias Ins own small plot of land, 
m ciowded mban aieas, and on the Continent 

The advantages of bulk and packaged buying can bo exploied 
Students can study the conditions undei which goods aic marketed 
and suggest ways foi nnpioving the distnbiition of goods so that they 
will be moie economically dislubuted They can investigate the 
possibilities of gioup buying of ceitain commodities to see what 
savings might be made, and then deteimme liow best to use these 
savings foi othei needed family expendituics. 

Students can make studies of family expenclitui es and of peisonal 
exjienditiiies, and from these build attitudes legal ding the best use 
of income 

In the luial aieas, the schools need to give special attention to the 
pioblem of helping farm boys and gills leam about the advantages 
of gioup maiketmg of then pioduce Often the fannei, ignoiant of 
these advantages, lcccives fai less than he should foi Ins pioduce, 
The schools should educate the young people m maiketmg piocediucs 
so that they receive the maximum foi then pioduce 

The woik which the second unit schools are doing m foimmg co- 
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opeiative gioups is to be commended and should be extended to all 
schools, imal as well as uxban. 


CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 


In May, 1945, the Insulai Boaid for Vocational Education published 
a bulletin 10 in which mention was made of the idle land m Pueito 
Rico and the small faimeis lack of farming knowledge, skill, and 
means for cultivation These aie examples of special needs in the 
aiea of conseivation of resources 

If these conditions aie to be impioved, then the schools must begin 
a conceited attack on the problem To study about them is not 
enough. Students in all types of secondary schools aie matuie enough 
to make suiveys in then own communities to find out what the public 
now knows about the lesouices of the Island and what use is being 
made of them Following these surveys, plans of action need to be 
mapped out and experimental piogiams earned on by the schools to 
get needed changes under way. Boys and gills m vocational schools 
as well as boys and guls m junioi and senior high schools need tins 
type of educational experience, Some of the woik in the second unit 
agncultuial classes m conseivation of lesouices is lemaikably well 
clone, but it does not touch enough upon the experiences of youth 
It should also be extended to include gnls m its piogiam 

City youth need to get out into the countiy, on occasion, and make 
studies that deal with the agncultuial phases of economic hfo m 
Pueito Rico Agiicultuie is at piesent, and will bo foi many years 
to come, the key to the futuie standards of living on the Island 

The suivey stall found little use being made of such lepoits as 
those published by the Office of Inhumation foi Pueito Rico 01 the 
Pueito Rico Planning, Uibamzmg and Zoning Boaid. These lepoits 
aie not the type that can be placed m the hands of students to study, 
but they do give suggestions foi suiveys and experimentation which 
the schools themselves might undertake. Too much attention is now 
given to learning facts about the Island without getting out into the 
community to see how the facts weie gatheied and what they mean 

m terms of the lesouices of the Island and m terms of then intelligent 
use ® 


Youth m cities and imal communities need to have fust-hand ex¬ 
perience with the various piojects that aie now undei way m the 
experimental stations scattered ovei the Island Moic expenmenta- 


10 Socw-Economw Condition, m Puerto Rico Affecting, Famlhi Life 
Insular Board for Vocational Education, May, 1945 S ' 


San Juan 
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tion on school fairns is needed, and urban youth need to have oppor¬ 
tunities to see these in operation as well as to conduct experiments 
of their own wheie possible Students also need lo get into factories 
and other industries to see them m opeiation An expanded program 
of field studies, with a half day loi a semester at least, could well be 
devoted to this aspect of education for many youth The survey 
staff believes that experiences foi youth m the secondaiy schools that 
will lead to a bettei undeislanding of the conseivation and uso of 
the Island’s rcsouices need expansion 

' UNDERSTANDING THE PLACE OF PUERTO RICO 
IN THE WORLD 

Many secondaiy youth have then eyes on the States as a desirable 
place to live and woik, Ollieis will be engaged in activities related 
to the place of Pueilo Rico in the woild maikcts. The position of 
Pueito Rico economically, at piesent, is not a satisfactory one fiom 
the standpoint of expoits and impoits. It will not be impioved until 
the people have a better understanding of the pioblems involved and 
how to solve them. These matters me the concern of all youth who 
should have oppoituiuly to cxploie the present and to plan for the 
future. 

The staff found little evidence of conciete piactical experiences that 
boys and gills weic having with this important pioblem Some atten¬ 
tion has been and is being given lo the political relations of Puerto 
Rico with the Fedcial Government, but less to such pioblems as the 
development of the industrial life of the Island, decisions regaiding 
the agucultuial puisuits to be increased and those curtailed in lenns 
of world mailcets Vocational students aie having practically no ex- 
pcnences m fins aiea. 

Some suggested activities foi secondaiy youth in studying about 
the place of Puerto Rico m the woild would include 

A survey of commodities Pueito Rico uses that aie produced in 
places other than Puerto Rico 

A survey of pioducts Pueito Rico makes foi export to the lest of 
the woild and wheie they go 

An analysis of costs of articles pioduccd m Pueito Rico as compared 
with the costs of articles produced elsewhere 

A display of nnpoiled pioducts that aie commonly purchased by 
individuals, such as canned goods, packaged goods, and the like, 
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A study of winch is the bettei economy—to pioduco sugai on an 
acie of land and impoit food that the acie might pioduce 01 to 
pioduce the food 

A study of the woild laboi maikets to dctcnnme whethei it would 
be advisable to lemain m Pueito Rico and do the wmk that is 
available on the Island, 

A study of housing conditions and gcncnil living conditions m 
places wheie Pueito Ricans have migiated lot the puipose of help¬ 
ing youth make decisions lcgaulmg whethei they will migiate 
or stay at home 

A study of undcimdustiiabzed countnes m the Canbbcan, Cential, 
and South Ameucan countues to see what Pueito Rico might do to 
extend its maikets foi mdustiial goods to these countnes and to 
see what vocational oppoitunilies aie available m them 

Visits to piojects now going on m the vanous communities that 
have for then puipose the utilization of inanpowoi and local ma- 
tenals that can be expoitod 

These aie meiely some of the suggestions of activities that might 
be earned out to help young people have a bettei undeistandmg of 
the economic pioblems of expanding the maikets of Pueito Rico 
They should be earned on by as many diflcient subject-mallei groups 
as possible in oider that all youth may have some expcnences m tins 
impoitant aiea of education. 


EDUCATION OF ADULTS IN ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY 
MAKING A LIVING 

The piogiess that has been made m adult education m Pueito Rico 
since 1945 is an almost unpiececlented stoiy of giowth Ii one assumes 
that aside fiom the vocational education of veterans, the motivation 
of most people m these schools is to become moie employable, it can 
be fanly safely estimated that since 1945 piovision has been made for 
45,000 to 50,000 adults a yeai in tlie Pueito Rican educational devel¬ 
opment Twelve vocational schools m as many cities piovido fiom five 
io ten horns a day of vocational oppoitunilies loi adults In addition, 
hcie are 557 business firms, shops, and industries piovidmg Lammg 
facilities foi adults m the legulai veteiaus vocational piogram and 
almost an equal number piovidmg facilities f 0l Laming disabled 
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people undei the Rehabilitation Division. In addition, 2S8 films fur¬ 
nish facilities foi the tiaming of appicntices undei the legulai voca¬ 
tional piogiam. These public vocational education oppoitunilies in 
Fuel to Rico foi adults me supplemented by pnvate schools, of winch 
there wme in 1947 nine vocational schools, foity-eight commeicial 
tiammg centcis, twenty-thice fine aits burning centals, and thirty-five, 
miscellaneous tunning centeis Noi have these cfloits been confined 
to the huge population centeis, the cities In twenty-eight of the 
second unit schools, late afternoon and evening units have been added 
to aid veteians m becoming successfully established m fanning 
though systematic instiuction m vocational agiicultiue 

These facts aie pointed out to indicate tlie lange of the adult 
expeuences m education that aie available foi lmpiovmg the eco¬ 
nomic efficiency of adults and to indicate the suivey stall’s feeling of 
admuation and lespect fm the cfloits that have been made in adult 
vocational education since the wai Theio aie some pi obtains, how¬ 
ever, to wlucli attention might be cln ected 

There is fiist of all the piolilem ol the non-vetaran What oppor¬ 
tunity does he have? He may sccuic an elemental y 01 high school 
diploma, but theio is no oppoitumty foi him to seouio vocational 
tiaming in the evening unless lie goes to a pnvate school While it 
is gi anted that Pueito Rico should attempt to lehabihtate the veloian, 
attention should also be given to the futuie vocational tiammg of the 
non-vetcian. 

Anothei peitmcnt question to ask is- What is to be done when 
the veteians piogram is concluded in 1954? What piovision is to be 
made foi the gieat mnnbei of peisons now emolled in that progiam? 

In the uiban aicas, the suivey slafl was gieatly impiessed with the 
plan for the development ot many vocational schools foi adults Iiow- 
evei, it was felt that the oppoitumties foi adults to learn an occupa¬ 
tion weie limited to lelatively lew occupations, caipentiy, cabinet- 
making, auto mechanics, electncity, iadio, and plumbing Thcie was 
no evidence of study of either local or msulai occupational needs to 
deteimme what occupations should be offeied as tiaming oppoituni- 
ties 

While a systematic suivey of the occupational needs ol the Island 
may be an expensive one, it is recommended that it be done It is 
also lecommended that as a part of Ins vocational tiammg oveiy adult 
student paiticipate m a local study of occupational needs Foi ex¬ 
ample, an adult mteicstcd m the field of watchmaking could he as¬ 
signed, as a pait ot Ins tiammg pcuod, a study of the watchmaking 
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facilities oi the aiea, the placement opportunities available, and the 
oppoitumties in related jobs in which he might be inoic interested 
Coupled with tins, tlieie should be biought together, foi the study of 
vocational students, peitinent and significant inhumation that would 
lead to an understanding of the occupational possibilities and oppor¬ 
tunities thioughout tire Island and on the Continent, particularly in 
New Yoik City. Gradually, through such a piocess, well oigamzed 
and well planned m advance by students and teacheis, a valuable 
body of specific occupational infoimation could be assembled. Adult 
student paiticipation in gatheimg this infoimation, undei piopei su¬ 
pervision, would provide a pattern for a continuous occupational 
survey of the Island 

The Department of Labor, the Department of Education, the 
United States Government, and peihaps the authonlies of the city of 
New Yoik should coopeiate in supplying such information about the 
oppoitunitics foi skilled labor in the United States When all this in¬ 
formation has been collected, it should be made available to eveiy 
adult vocational class m Pueito Rico. A monibei oi the survey 
staff asked the mstructoi in one of the vocational schools what plans 
weie being made in legaid to the placement ol Iris students lie an- 
sweied that most of them intended to go to the United States but that 
some effort was being made to study the placement oppoitumties on 
the Island. This pioceduie seems almost the lcvciso ol wliat should be 
going on m the vocational expcilence ol adults In othei woids, the 
placement opportunities should be determined m advance of setting 
up the vocational classes foi adults, thus uisunng the establishment of 
vocational couises moie m keeping with the needs ol Pueito Rico. It 
is lecommended, tlieiefoie, that cential occupational lcscaich services 
he stiengthened (I) to stimulate leseaich on the local level, (2) to 
cooidmate this leseaich, (3) to mtcipiet it m teims of vocational 
training needs, and (4) to lelate these findings to employment in the 
States and in South America 

The suivey staff visited a huge nurnbei of Laming facilities in which 
veteians weie being trained in the on-lhe-job Laming piogram Hcie 
the veteians weie learning how to do the job by fust-hand contact 
m an actual situation. Their technical Laming was being given by 
either the emjrloyei or another employee designated as a “trainci.” 
A contract was drawn up m which the natuic of the Laming was 
determined and the amount of wage paid to the leamci was fixed 
In all the mteiviews earned on with both cmploycis and liainees, 
the suivey staff nrembci was satisfied that, in the main, this kind of 
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tiainmg was paying excellent dividends, both m teims o{ the type 
of tiaming piogiam being offcied and m teims of tlie values being 
obtained by the leainei Many trainees who wcie mteiviewed weie 
making plans foi the development of then own business, and m 
almost all cases the cmployei seemed to feel satisfied that Ins shaie 
of the giacluated mcieases of the pay of the tiamee was thoroughly 
justifiable 

The list of appiovcd establishments foi on-the-job tiauung had been 
caietully sifted by the Veteians Education Division and a large num- 
bei of establishments had been disappioved Those that remained 
offered, m geneial, an excellent vauety ol piactical vocational tiain¬ 
mg. In these cases, of couise, tlieie was leasonable ceitainty of place¬ 
ment foi veterans at the completion of the hauling eoiuse Seveial 
veteians weie intcivicwed who had completed the tiainmg and had 
leinamed hi the establishments, Piovisioi i had been made lot 2 elated 
mstiuction by sending veteians needing it to the evening schools 01 
helping them to get it by conespondence Tiamees aie visited fre¬ 
quently on the job by supeivisors at the places of employment, then 
piogicss noted, and then woiking conditions checked This type of 
piogiam has piovcd to be so valuable to the tiamee that it is lecom- 
mended that it he extensively developed on a laigc scale 111 the lutine 
Lo leplace the veteians on-the-pb tiainmg piogiam when that piogiam 
expires 

In some classes, oppoi tumties had been piovided foi adults to 
pioduco malm nils and sciviccs ioi the market As an example ol this 
type of progiam, one school may be cited wlicie ovei filty aitides 
had been made for homo use in the fuimtuie-malang shop, a watei 
line had been lepaucd foi one of the elementary schools, electrical 
seivices and switches had been lepaned for the high school, six 
neighboihood toilets had been lepaircd, and sanitary installations had 
been made in seveial homes m the neighborhood, a large numbei 
of automobiles and ovci seventy-five ladios horn the community had 
been lepaned All of these shop jobs weie actual production jobs and 
weie paid foi by the usei or the consumei 01 were conliihutions to 
the vanous schools of the aiea, thereby leducmg mateiial costs and 
scivice costs to the schools In anothei veteians vocational school, the 
plumbing shop was being designed and built by the students them¬ 
selves The smvey staff felt that oppoi Lumties could be extended. 
It is recommended that a caieful study be made of all tlie piactical 
jobs that might be done for the schools m the community wheic a vo¬ 
cational school is located and that the adult vocational shops relate 
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then student job assignments to the needs of the buildings and 
giounds organization of the schools, in so fai as the jobs 1110 con¬ 
sistent with student-tiaiinng needs 

What is needed m Pueito Rico, peihaps as senously and as sig¬ 
nificantly as the tiaming of woikeis m some paiticulai skill, is what 
is known elsewheie as woikei s education. licit! Llio woikci 01 po¬ 
tential woikei studies the woikmg conditions, the lnsloiy ol laboi, 
the potentialities of laboi oigamzation, the development of the 
woiker's pait m lmpioving his condition, and the oppoitumties of the 
woikei m vanous paits of the world A sepaiate and distinct stall 
and section of adult education is needed to cany on this piognun ade¬ 
quately It is lecommended that the Adult Education Division of the 
Depaitment of Education take' steps to inquue into the meaning of 
woikei’s education and attempt to assist woikeis thioughout the 
Island to supplement then specific vocational tnunmg with a good 
piogiam of woikei’s education 

In biief, the lecommendations foi the education of adults m making 
a living aie ( 1 ) leplacemenl of the vcteians vocational education 
piogiam, as it appioaches expuation, with a civilian vocational tunn¬ 
ing progiam of equally significant scope and value to Pueito Rican 
economic efficiency, (2) impiovement and ciinchnicut ol vocational 
tiainmg by an expansion m the second unit piogiam m uiial aicas, 
(3) planning of the vocational piogiam m the mban aicas on the 
basis of findings of a continuous occupational smvey m which the 
vocational students themselves paiticipate, supplemented by the de¬ 
tection of ( 4 ) impioved seiviccs foi occujiational icseaich in the De¬ 
partment of Education; (5) the extension of the on-the-job tiaming 
progiam to a wider aiea of the adult population, (6) the development 
of the vocational shops into pioduchve units in which actual pioduc- 
tion experiences aic mcieased. and ( 7 ) a piogiam of woikei’s educa¬ 
tion 

LEARNING TO LIVE ON WHAT ONE MAKES 

During the last ten yeais, the individual and family incomes of 
Puerto Ricans have inci eased substantially At the same time, some 
marked changes have occuued m standaids of living, but much still 
needs to be done The woiker, whose income is cm ned and paid to 
him within a few months and who then must wait another yeai foi 
moie income, has special need to leam how to spieacl that income 
over the unpioductive penods. The woikei who has a huge family has 
moie need foi help m planning his expcndituies than the woiker 
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with a small family : and laige families are not uncommon m the 
Island 

The picscnt adult education piogiam does not seem to be dealing 
specifically with the consumei’s pioblem of how best to budget toi 
cxpcnditiucs so that the most is icalized foi eveiy dollai spent The 
cfioits that aie now being put foith in the field of coopeiativo educa¬ 
tion aie to be commended in that they me dealing with such pioblems 
as coopeiativo buying and selling and to some extent with coopera¬ 
tive oignm/ations foi mci eased production 

If, m developing the adult community centra gioups, plans could 
be made to smvey pioblems that the typical Pueilo Rican family is 
facing as it tues to make its income meet imperatives needs, the edu¬ 
cational task would have nioie specific clnection 

The adults themselves should paiticipalo m actually collecting data 
midei the dnection of a leadei This will help them not only to see 
the pioblems ahead hut to lie piepaied to meet them Among the 
kinds of pioblems that should lcceive attention me. the eompaiative 
food and lent costs of a typical countiy family and those of a typical 
city family, the difleienccs between costs in glowing food and in pui- 
chasmg it at the maiket, the medical costs of an aveiage family and 
the values of gioup medical seivices; living costs in continental United 
States as lepoiled by those who have nngiated thcie, ways to linpiove 
the physical sunoundnigs of a homo by building cupboaids, straage 
space, and slcepmg space horn mateiiuls at hand, the eompaiative 
advantages of coopraalive stoics and independent stoics, the buying 
pioblems of the consumei and ways to unpiove them There should 
also be some study in the field of consumei education of the scivices 
that aie available to the public thiough government, semi-public, and 
pnvate institutions. 

This is not an exhaustive list, but latliei a suggestion of ceitam 
beginnings that might be made The cmcial pioblem is to discovei 
ways of applying the inhumation gained to the moie economical 
use of one’s income 

CONSERVATION OF RESOURCES 

In eveiy adult vocational school visited, m the mail and uiban 
aicas, clloils weic made by the suivcy stall to detcimmc to what ex¬ 
tent the adults wcie sLiidying the potentialities of new industiy and 
new agncultuie in the Island What, foi example, was the concern 
and inteiest of the vocational students with the development of the 
Pueito Rico Industnal Development Company? What study was being 
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given to marketing m lehtion to puces? What study was being given 
to the development of the coopeiative? 

In the veteians’ elementary couiscs in community pioblems, the 
students weie studying one unit on the coopeiative. Ilowevei, many 
of these veterans had no opportunity to go beyond simply leading and 
discussing what coopeiatives aie. Veiy little com duration was being 
developed with the new Coopeiative Division of the Agncultuial Ex¬ 
tension Seiviee established by the Legislation foi the wclfaie of the 
Island, Piobably nothing holds so significant a piomise foi the futme 
of the conseivation of lesouices and the best use of lesomces m Pucito 
Rico as do the potentialities of these coopeiatives It is recommended 
that m every vocational school, in the uiban and nual aieas, an inten¬ 
sive study of piomotion of the ways and means of oiganizing coopeia¬ 
tives ha woiked out with the Coopeiative Extension Seiviee of the 
Univeisity of Pueito Rico This seiviee has developed a huge numbei 
of easily lead giaphic leaflets and bulletins on the types of consumei, 
wholesale, and maiketmg coopeiatives and ciedit unions The voca¬ 
tional schools and the second unit schools should be taking full ad¬ 
vantage of this matenal and making use of it in lelatcd tiaimng woik 
The economic well-being of the people of the Island can be vastly 
implemented by a caicful study and undeistanding of tins movement 

The expeumental woik m seed beds and diversified ciops being 
earned on in the second unit schools should be paralleled m the cities 
by expeumental piogiams m staitmg small businesses, m assisting 
merchants and shop owneis m trying out now methods, and m exten¬ 
sion classes foi foiemen and supeivisors Efioils should be made to 
extend the adult piogiam to include m-scivice education foi people 
m semi-piofessional and professional fields as well as in the trades 
themselves All of this would tend to encouiagc the conseivation and 
wise use of the economic lesouices that aie available on the Island, A 
caieful study should be given, by as many of the citizens as possible, 
regardless of the work they aie doing, to the planning and develop¬ 
ment of tile Land Authouty and othei government planning gioups 
This should he a part of the geneial education piogiam of adults, 
since the land-use planning and lesouice-use planning of the Island 
aie of extreme significance to all adults. 

Viewing the veteians education program as experimental, in terms 
of what might be done in the future, theie should ccitamly be an ex¬ 
tension of some of the good beginnings made m the second unit 
schools for the impiovement of economic efficiency of mial Puerto 
Rican citizens Obseivations of seveial of the veterans agricultural 
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progiams m the second unit schools indicate that the ground has been 
broken to make those schools tiuly community centeis foi gencial 
adult giowth m the improvement and use of their land and their crops 
foi the upbuilding and development of the Pueito Rican economy 
In the schools obseivcd, the farm smioundmg the school was the 
centei of activity m the education of the veteran Heie the students 
weie making careful siuveys of the community to determine what weic; 
the gicatest needs. Visits weie being made to the faim of each indi¬ 
vidual student by the classes undei the direction of the mstiuctor The 
Siuvey staff saw, on some of those faims, expenments being earned on 
to impiove the use of the land, to conseive the soil, to develop new 
seed beds, to lotulc ciops, and to stoic and pieseive food In addition, 
on many of the faims obseived, piojects weie being developed for the 
unpiovement of housing, foi the beautifying and landscaping of tlio 
farmland, and foi the study and understanding of markets In some 
of the second unit schools the geneial adult population of the faim 
aiea, including both men and women, was invited fiom time to 
time to obscive the woik being done 
These close contacts of the neighborhood with the second unit 
agiicultuial woik wcic having a vital effect on the sunounding faims 
and faun life In one school it was obseived that the school has pio- 
moted the construction of a model latrine, and fanner; of the sm- 
lounding aiea weie studying this model and m so fai as then income 
permitted weie lepioducing it on their own faims. 

Seveial of the veterans were interviewed by the suivey members to 
deteimine then attitudes and the uses they were making of then edu¬ 
cational opportunities. Questions weie asked lelatmg to what they had 
learned, how they weie using this knowledge, whethei they planned 
to stay on the {aim, and whethei their learning had nnpioved their 
income Fiom these inteiviews it was eleai that the educational pio- 
giam being developed in the luial areas was having a vital effect not 
only on the piactices of farming and the mci eased production and 
fertility of the soil, but on the attitudes of the young men who weie 
studying m the veteians agncultuie classes 
One of the mam pioblems that seems to exist m the uual planning 
is that of leadeislnp The young men who weie assigned to the second, 
unit work with the veterans weie, as a rule, much youngei and less ex¬ 
perienced than the veterans and the residents of the community with 
whom they dealt The lesult was that a long period of adjustment was 
necessary befoie the loadci was accepted in full confidence by those 
With whom he woiked In most cases the leadci did not reside in the 
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community What is needed, is resident lcadcislnp, selected fi oni 
the community itselt, that will have the confidence and continuity o{ 
seivice that the successful development of such a piogiam demands 
Howevci, the suivey stall was so well impicsscd by the good begin¬ 
nings that have been made in these mini aieas that it uiges the con¬ 
tinuation ol the second unit piogiam as a community eentei loi the 
education of all adults, and offois the lollowmg suggestions leu ex¬ 
tension 

Make available to all adult men and women a piogiam similai to 
that winch is now ofleied m agiicultuic and home economics m the 
second unit schools 

Woik with the Depaitnient of Education and the Coopei alive Ex¬ 
tension Seivice of the Umveisity of Pucito Rico m establishing 
coopeiatives m Pueito Rico The woik m coopcmtivcs can also be 
extended to adult centeis m mbau communities 
Use the demonstmtion centeis of the Coopciative Extension Soi- 
vicc of the Umveisity of Pueito ltico to bung togctboi adult gioups 
to learn moie about the possibilities ol new cinps 

Oigamze cxpeucnces lelating to the economy ol the mini and city 
life of the entue Island 

Oigamze these expcncnces into a total piogiam that will aw.ud 
those who cany the couise with elemenlaiy and secomhuy diplomas 
and ceitificales The lattei lecommendatum will peifoim the 
double task of helping people meet unfilled educational needs m 
oidei to be moie employable and of motivating adult attendance in 
the study of these expeuences. 

RELATIONS OF PUERTO RICO WITH THE WORLD 
It is assumed by many of the mstiuetois mlci viewed that the adults 
who aie receiving the regular vocational training will migiate to the 
States It is all the moie impoitant, theielme, that these adults leceive 
caieful counseling on the woikmg conditions that they will encountei 
in the States, that they be bnefed on some of the pioblems that they 
will meet, and that the occupation they select loi tunning has place¬ 
ment possibilities in the United Stales. Thus they will not find them¬ 
selves too senously handicapped m meeting the competition ol olhei 
woikeis 

At seveial points on the Island the Depaitmcnl ol Education has 01- 
ganized experimental classes m the training ol domestics who plan to 
go to the United States lor employment, The piogiam set up foi this 
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piupose is planned not only to tiam them in vocational skills, but to 
piovidc them with necessaiy functional tiaming m conveisational 
English and with something of ail undeistandmg of the environ¬ 
ment m which they will live and woik This is a good beginning 
that should be expanded to include othei occupations which Fuel to 
Rican laboi will peifoim m continental United States and m othei 
countiies. 

It has been pieviously pointed out that the oppoitiunties foi mi- 
giant Pueito llican laboi might lie moie significant and moie valuable 
in countiies othei than the United States It is suggested that m all 
vocational classes and all tiainmg m adult education foi economic 
efficiency teacheis tiy to detcimmc migiation tendencies and inten¬ 
tions and oigamze some study of the occupational oppoitunities and 
die expenencos the woikei might be likely to cncountei The 1947 
study of Vocational Needs of Fuato Rican Migumls by Paquita Ruis, 
made thiougli the Social Science Reseaich Centci of the Umveisily 
of Pueito Rico, piovidcs excellent souice matcnal foi adult and youth 
gioups who aic studying these pioblems 

Tlio fact that Pueito Rico is enlcnng a new eia, politically and 
economically, makes it nnpciative that an ovei-all plan loi adult edu¬ 
cation concerned with the place Pueito Rico occupies m the political 
and economic woild lie developed. The people need to undci stand 
the tiemendous impact of an mdustnal economy on the Island, as 
well as what it means to the people of the Island in toims of political, 
economic, and social development. 

As has been pointed out, the necessity foi laising the sUuidaids 
of living is impeiativc, but this can come about only when Pueito 
Rico adopts a piogiam that will utilize manpowci eflectivcly Two 
of the critical pioblems in this aiea aie the replacement of outmoded 
hand methods of agncultiue and mdustiy by modem methods and 
a leoiganization of the economy that will eliminate 01 at least mini¬ 
mize the long peiiod of unemployment The adults of the Island can 
begin to make immediate changes if they undei stand the factois in¬ 
volved and if they icahze the piuposcs of industrialization and how 
it will laise then slandaids of living in teims ol moie money to buy 
the things they want and need 

The situation m Pueito Rico is not unlike that m some of the. states 
in lcspect to attitudes lownid the Fedcial Government The suivcy 
staff found a gicat many people who wcie looking to the Fedeial 
Government to help them out of then difficulties The Fedeial Gov¬ 
ernment does have a majoi responsibility tovvaid tlic states, tem- 
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tones, and possessions which make up the United States, but each 
political subdivision of the Fcdeial Government also has a definite 
responsibility for solving its own pioblems m so far as it is possible to 
do so Adult gioups over the Island should be studying and expen- 
menting with ways and means of being moie self-sufficient and of 
finding resouices to do what they feel needs to bo done 
Puerto Rico’s relations with die States and neigbbonng eounhies 
are veiy important to liei economy at the present tune These rela¬ 
tions could very likely be extended if steps weie taken by adult 
groups undei expert Ieadeiship to institute an aggressive piogram 
of studying the maikets foi Pueito Rico’s products not only m the 
Western Hemispheie but m othei countiies of the woild 
Adult gioups can also undeitake studies of land-utilization to 
discover aiable lands which aie not at present being used, as well as 
to see if land now undeL cultivation could be used moie eflectively 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Throughout this ehaptei many suggestions have been made re¬ 
garding the expeuences which childien, youth, and adults should 
have to develop economic efficiency To stumnanze tlio majoi sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement of the educational expeuences in the 
schools of Puerto Rico, the suivey staff lecoinmends 

1, That the facts regaichng Pueito Rico’s economic and occupa¬ 
tional life be asccitamed and used as the basis foi fuluie planning 
The fiist essential foi intelligent planning is adequate information 
The suivey staff found that dependable information rcgaiding the 
occupations and the economic life of Pueito Rico was not leadily 
available. The gathering of tins body of needed mfoimation can 
be made a valuable part of the educational experiences of children, 
youth, and adults under the guidance of the schools The Depart¬ 
ment of Education should facilitate the cooidination of this occu¬ 
pational research and stimulate the use of it by local school dis¬ 
tricts Full use should be made of the facts available tluough 
msulai agencies. 

Local schools should supplement the occupational information 
regal ding the Island with studies of the local community Nol 
only should learneis participate in such studies, but the lesults 
should be used for the onentation of learners to the economic facts 
of their community life 
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2 That the vocational olfeung of the Pueito Rico school system be 
expanded m haimony with the occupational suivcy Thiougliout 
this chaptci, the suivcy staff has stiessed the need foi additional 
educational expenonce? foi economic efficiency. As occupational 
mfoimation is gathered, appiopnate vocational offeimgs can be 
developed At this stage the smvey staff would stiess the need 
for occupational onenUlion of the laige numbei of caily drop-outs, 
the many advantages that would lesult fiom combining the voca¬ 
tional schools with the logulai senior high school, especially the 
increase in offeimgs available to the students in the high schools 
and the impiovcment of the quality of general education available 
to those taking occupational courses, the need in the second unit 
schools foi appiopnate experiences foi imal living, the need foi 
expanding the type of training now offeied m diveisified occupa¬ 
tions and business education, the need foi woik experience at the 
secondaiy and adult levels, and the need for foimulatmg more ade¬ 
quate occupational offeimgs foi the non-veteian adult. 

In addition to the expansion of vocational offeimgs, the contri¬ 
bution which all subject fields might make in the aiea of economic 
efficiency should be caiefully considcicd All learning experiences 
make some contubution to the education of the successful woikei, 
these contributions can be enhanced as teacliois beni in mind the 
qualities which all woikeis need, such as punctuality, lesponsi- 
bility, accuiacy, dependability, initiative, and the like 

3 That the vocational offciing of the second unit and uiban junior 
high schools he integrated. The vocational offciing in the junior 
high school ycais has seemed to the suivcy staff to be highly com¬ 
partmentalized It is iccommcnded, theiefore, that appiopnate 
units of woik in home economics, agriculture, industrial aits, and 
handiciaft be integiatcd and made available to all junior high 
school students—both boys and gills This lecommcndation is m 
harmony with the suggestion made in Chapter 8 It is based on 
the fact that because of advanced age as well as economic factois 
many students at this giade level bring to a close then foimal 
schooling and may not have anothei opportunity loi this kind of 
learning cxpenence The type of progiam being planned by the 
mduslual aits specialists seems defensible undei these circum¬ 
stances, but should Ire coordinated with ovci-all cumculum plan¬ 
ning for these yeais. 

4. That consumer problems be stressed at appiopnate oppoitrinities 
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thioughout the educational piogiam Wheie the amount of money 
available foi puichasing goods and scivices is limited, gieatei 
impoitance devolves upon intelligent consumei piactices In the 
elemental y years oppoi tumties foi developing consumei wisdom 
should be capitalized. The fields of aiitlimctic and community 
pioblems aic paiticulaily nch, but laboiatoiy expenenccs m buy¬ 
ing, selling, recoid keeping, and expendiLiue planning should be 
developed throughout the piogiam In the secondaiy yeais oppoi- 
tumties m all subject fields should be utilized to develop consumei 
skills The integrated piogiams of community pioblems and Span¬ 
ish, social studies and Spanish, mathematics and science, offei 
nch oppoitumties to stiess pioblems of consumption In the sec¬ 
ondaiy and adult piogiams the pioblem of cooperatives, both foi 
maiketmg and foi buying, should leccive attention The contnbu- 
tions of geneial business, industnal aits, home economics, and 
agncultuie should be borne m mind Particnlaily in the adult pio¬ 
giam the concept of woikeis’ education should be studied and 
implemented 

5 That the economic pioblems of the Island be moie shaiply 
stiessed Thioughout all the chapteis of Pait Two many sugges¬ 
tions have been made for experiences which will help leauicis 
deal with the economic problems ol Pueilo Rico The economi¬ 
cally efficient individual not only will deal intelligently with lus 
own economic pioblems, but will make his contilbution to the solu¬ 
tion of the community pioblems of the Island Theie aic paiticu- 
laily lich oppoitumties that need expanding m ceitaui of the sub¬ 
ject fields, such as community pioblems, social studies, and the 
couise in economics and political pioblems of Pueilo Rico, but 
primanly it must be the lesponsibility of all teacheis to see that 
eveiy oppoitumly to develop an undeistandmg of economic piob- 
lems of Pueito Rico is utilized to the full. 

The suivey staff paiticulaily uiges full utilization of the woilc of 
such Island gioups as the Land Authonty, the Planning Boaid, and 
the Puerto Rico Industrial Development Company. Fuithci, the im¬ 
poitance of undeistandmg the economic relations of Pueilo Rico to 
the lest of the world and of mcoipoialmg such insight into the study 
of the economic pioblems of the Island cannot be underestimated 
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Encouraging Creative and 
Aesthetic Living 


THE HERITAGE OF PUERTO RICO 

People living m a land ot naliual beauty and belonging to a culture 
gioup renowned Ira its, love of music, dancing, and all other foims 
of aitistic expiession might well be expected to leflcct m pioducts 
of woikmanship, m aicluteclme, m peisonal appeaiance, m leisuie- 
hme piiisuits, and m gniciousness ot human lelations, a high level 
of aesthetic standaids Knowing the hentage ot the Pueito Rican 
people, the membcis of the suivey stall weie not suipiiscd to find 
beautiful houses, public buildings, and pnvalc clubs, well suited to 
the climate and tastcliilly iiunishcd and landscaped, to find loadsides 
planted with floweung hees and shuibs, to find the dooi-yaids of 
some veiy humble homes well kept and attiactive, to find examples 
of skilled handwoik on sale m the shops, to find tcacheis and school 
childien clean, neat, well dicssed, to find faultless manncis exhibited 
univeisally As on the Continent, llicie weie contiasts, howevei 
Ugliness existed beside beauty, dut beside cleanliness, gaudy com- 
meicial pioducts beside the beautiful handiciaft of native materials 

It'S UNIQUENESS SHOULD BE PRESERVED 

Othei aspects of the aesthetic life of the Pueito Rican people weie 
less obvious The suivey staff could see the floodlighted baseball 
paiks and the movie theateis in many a municipality, and they learned 
of the laige pumbcis of ladios on the Island, but they could not tell to 
what extent the spectator-typo lcisuie pastimes of the Continent weie 
crowding out the native folk singing and dancing in which the people 
had participated loi then own amusement They could not tell, lor 
example, whethoi the lolk songs lecoided by the Libnuy of Congicss 
weie to piescrve a dying ail 01 were being sung as much as ovei 1 

1 Text for Album XVIII, Folk Music of Pueito Rico, included and edited by 
Riohaid A Waleiman Collections of die Aichives of Amencan Folk Song 1946 
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It is not that the suivey staff wishes Pueito Rico mciely to cling to 
the past m its aesthetic life Theie is a biggei job than that to be done 
-a twofold job Maigaiet Mead, wilting m the Unesco publication, 
Fundamental Education, highlights the fiist pint of the task. 2 

As the woild becomes moie uniloim, the tendency to lose the peculiar 
contilbutions of each sub-civili7atLon is gieat . . Wc cannot afford to 

sacrifice a single histoncally developed civilization, no matter how small, 
no m a ile r how modest its role has been through accident of size, of popu¬ 
lation, of geographical position, oi amount of natiual lesouices. . . 

Puerto Rico, then, has the lesponsibihty lor holding on to the best 
in its tiadition of the arts This will not only make woild civilization 
richer, it may, as pointed out m an eailiei chaptei, “piovide the back- 
diop foi building the secraity and competence of individuals and 
groups m new and unfamiliar situations.” 3 

IMPACT OF ANOTHER CULTURE 

The second part of the job is thiust upon Pueito Rico by its rela¬ 
tionships with continental United States Puerto Ricans me confronted 
daily with choices between the pioducts and ait foims of the two dif¬ 
fering cultures Among the pioducts and foims of both theie aie the 
beautiful and the ugly, Can the students m the Pueito Rican schools 
be taught to choose the best of each and to make a cultmal blend 
that is supenor to either of the paient cultmes? Can they go beyond 
meie imitation and cieate new foims? The pioblem of the leainei is 
fuithei complicated by his slender economic lesourccs Choices must 
be made in teims of cost as well as taste In many cases, giacious 
living must be achieved from tho maiennls and lesouices at hand, 

THE TASK OF THE SCHOOL 

All this sets a mighty task foi the school The individual needs 
help m choosing and m pioducmg the best Attractive sunoundings 
cannot be achieved unless taste is developed Pi iceless folk music and 
dances cannot be kept alive unless people aie peifoimmg and enjoying 
them. Cieative artisls cannot be pioduced unless people have ma¬ 
terial, opportunity, and guidance foi ci eating. As stated eailier, "As- 
pnations and the means to then achievement are learned by the indi¬ 
viduals of any society” Even an aesthetic people must loach its aits to 
the young Oigamzed education has a special lesponsibihty foi 

2 Margaret Mead, Fundamental Education, pp 153-54 Now York The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. 

8 See Chaptei 2. 
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guidance in aesthetic living m a place like Puerto Rico, wheie lapid 
changes aie m piogiess and bi-cultuial influences aie opeiatmg The 
fosteung of cieativity m the arts could make an important contribu¬ 
tion to the impiovement ot living on the Island 

The suivey staff was interested m learning to what extent the 
schools of Pueilo lhco wcie emphasizing cieativity and aesthetics m 
education They looked loi oppmtrinities which cluldien, youth, and 
adults were having to use cieative appioaches in work and in leisuie, 
opportunities foi aesthetic expression m sunoundings and personal 
appealance, opportunities to live more giaciously with fellow human 
bemgs In gencial, it was lathei disappointing to find that at all levels 
of the school little time and attention were given to these factois In 
the succeeding sections of this chaptei, the necessaiy aesthetic expen- 
ence of cluldien, youth, and adults will be discussed. Suggestions aie 
then made for a cumculum organization which will piovicle such ex¬ 
pel Lences, and foi the next steps to lie taken. 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION IN CREATIVE AND 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES 

In the elementaiy school wlicio a single toachei usually has lespon- 
sibility foi the entne school day of a child, theie is a splendid 
opportunity to help each individual to have the poiticulai aesthetic 
experiences he needs most, as well as to piovide experiences appio- 
piiate foi the entile gioup 

OPPORTUNITIES IN MUSIC 

Music activities suggested by the Dcpaitment of Education aie 
singing, music appieeiation, instrumental music, reading of music 
symbols, folk song and dance, and lhytlimic activities Most of the 
teaclieis obseived wcie making a valiant attempt to piovide these ex¬ 
periences, The usual method was to mtioduce a song m the midst 
of the discussion of some subject Foi example, a group of fourth 
grade children who were learning some facts about Spam weie asked 
by their teacher to sing a song about Spam that they had learned, 
they then lesumed their recitation A gioup of fifth guide cluldien 
mtenuptecl a leview peuod on the eaily lnstoiy of Puoito Rico to sing 
Bonnquen at the teachci’s inquest These situations were also used as 
opportunities to practice English by singing the woids of the songs, 
which were chosen laigely foi then vocabulaiy lather than their mu¬ 
sical quality In none of these situations was the focus on improving 
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the quality ol lendition, as a maltei of fact, the gioup singing was 
often loud and student 

Thiee lines of impiovement of vocal music seem advisable Fust, 
the musical selections should be of high quality even when used 
as supplementaiy learnings in othei aieas Foi example, if folk songs 
are to be learned as pait of the background loi a play that is to be 
piesented, they should be selected eaiefully, so that the best, those 
that have been pieserved because of then quality, can be learned. 
Second, instead of limiting musical cxpeuence to a lew songs, the 
ehildien’s rcpeitone sjiould be limit up so that they may loam to 
enjoy a wide lange of selections Thud, all chikhen can lncieasc then 
musicianship with special and concentiated attention to singing din¬ 
ing a penod of time legulaily set aside foi the puipose Since the aim 
of the school is to help all clnldien enjoy music, it would not be con¬ 
sistent to limit the piogram to a chouis made up ol musically able 
children fiom two 01 tluee giades. Such a piogram, though helping 
a few, would neglect the veiy ones who are most m need "of musical 
experience 

Anothei aspect of music education which might be lrnpiovod is the 
use of rhythm instruments Since the puipose of using lhyllim instru¬ 
ments is to acqune appieciation foi tonal qualities ol vtuious nui- 
tenals, as well as to develop a sense of lhythm, tlioie could be 
expenmentation with different mstiuments and vanous objects found 
in the classroom, foi example, glasses containing chflou-nt amounts 
of watei give difFeieut tonal quality, as do tapping with a stick m piece 
of metal on a chan and on tables, clapping hands, and stamping led 
If additional rhythm instruments, such as lattles, sticks, and claims, 
weie desiied, they could be made and decoiated by the clnldien' 
Through such experiences it would be hoped that chikhen might 
come to piefei the rich sounds of native woods, gouuls, and the like, 
to the tinny sound of cheap metal chums 

Only a few schools of the Island seem to be able to piovicle oppor- 
tumties foi clnldien to learn to play an adult instalment This situ¬ 
ation was discovered tluough lesponscs which tencheis made to 
questionnaires asking them to list new ideas, piaetices, <n mateuals 
which they had tned out in the past yem They staled, “Lessons in 
flute playing foi g la des 4-G”, “piano and music classes loi those who 
can pay Making mstiuments might be suggested as a substitute j[ 
adult mstiuments aie not available Howovei, it is doubtlul if such 
an experience, fine foi some proposes, can do much to improve skills 
m Cleatln g on musical instalments It may be necessiuy to await the 
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development of moie still m perfoimance befoie the children aie 
leady foi this step 

EXPERIENCES IN ART 

As ait expeiK'uces, it is puiposed by the Depaitment of Education 
that child) en chaw, paint, model in clay, plaster of Pans, oi soap, 
do stenciling and eiigiuvmg with linoleum 01 wood. The use of local 
lesomce mnteiials is suggested bamboo, shells, guajana, higueia 
fibeis, and mots and seeds The piogmm as outlined also includes, 
exclusions to the countiy 01 beach 01 to ait displays, opportunities 
foi appiecnition ol iamons picliucs, and study of Pueito llican painteis 
and then contnbution 1 

Judging fiom clnldien’s woik in vanous schools, pupils thiough- 
out the Island weie having few oppoitumties to expiess then own 
ideas in then own way and to leant to lespect the standards' achiev¬ 
able by cluldien of chflcient matunty levels Lack of adult confidence 
in chilchen as aitisls, lack of adult expeuence with the tliull of ciea- 
tion m vanous media, lack of adult ability to guide the cieative 
pxoeess, and lack of lualeuals, all piobably combmed to pioduee the 
lesults seen m schools r ‘ The situation could be unpiovcd gieatly if 
consultaiils wi'ie available to help teacheis themselves learn to cieate 
m available media and to guide childien m these piocesses Too, 
teacheis with special talents could help one auothei and auange to 
seive moie than 011c gioup of clnlchcn 

Anotliei piactice which would give impetus to cinativity m ail ex- 
piession would be to utilize clnlchcn's woik loi dccoiation m the 
classioom latliei than pictiues from magazines 01 the somewhat pat¬ 
terned woik ol adults. 

Undoubtedly, one mason foi the tight little ciayon lllusliations so 
fiequently obseivcd is lack of adequate supplies 11 Although the piob- 
lem of matenals is not to be unclei estimated, it should not stand m 
the way of making the most of oppoitumties that do exist, foi ex¬ 
ample, the laigc amount of blackboard space in some classiooms 

‘In Ail Education foi the Tiojnu, published by Win C Brown Company, 
Dubuque, Iowa, 1918, Jose A Moreno, of Ihe Umveisily ol Puerto Rico, gives an 
extensive list of “m.ileuals iiv.ulablc m diileienl towns of the Island and ,ulilies 
which may he made hom them” lie also suggests many ail activities which may 
be eonolaled with other studies in tile elemenlmy school 

“The element,ny jnmcip.il mleiviewed with xespect to ait mentioned that there 
was one small box ol watei colois available bn each loom in her building and 
that this yeai, as a new thing, the school had tempcia pamt available to the 
amount ol one pint ol each of seveuil colors 

0 The pioblem ol materials is dealt with m considciable detail m Chapter 17 
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could be used by the children. Large, attractive murals could be 
done m colored chalk, which is inexpensive, 01 , it tcmpcia paint is 
available, pictuies might be painted on newsprint 01 on pieces of 
conugated (papei) board, and hung ovei the blackboard 

Again, inadequate supplies need not stand m the way of ait ap¬ 
preciation. The soundest basis foi appieciation of art pioducts conics 
from the actual experience of creating something oneself Theie is 
much m the natural landscape of Puerto Rico to inspire such crea¬ 
tivity Much more ciealrvity can come horn this somco than fiom 
study of such ait pioducts as may he found m calcncLu pictuies or 
in magazines. 

EXPERIENCES DURING ACTIVITY PERIODS 

One of the best opportunities foi aesthetic experiences, us pait of 
the scheduled piogiam, is the new “activity pound” introduced by 
many schools m the fall of 1948 at the suggestion of the Department 
of Education. The purposes of the activity pciiod <ue ( 1 ) "to offei 
m the school piogiam gieater opportunity for sclf-oxpicssion,” and 
(2 )"to develop in the child security and faith m his capacity,” or to 
quote fiom a Depaitmeut lettei. 

The activity pcuod seeks the achievement of cot lam values in the child, 
such as the inwaid satisfaction which comes with the task fulfilled, the 
notion of what is good oi evil, beautiful oi ugly, and the sense of accom¬ 
plishment of social duties Dmmg this period, the ait of living logethei 
will be prompted among childien, Thcicloie, ihcic will be no place ibt 
envy, and the discouiagement biouglit by competition Children will be 
taught to evaluate the woik of others as ,i cooperative, (unction . 7 

From this it is obvious that those proposing the activity pound see 
in it an opportunity foi childien to work m a dillcicnt relationship 
with teachei and peeis from that pievailmg m the usual class Typos 
of activities suggested in the ciiculai aie; 

1 Aitistic Painting, singing, modeling, making instalments foi the 
lhythm band, ckawmg, 

2. Domestic Cleaning and an angmg equipment, ail tinging lloweis, 
caung for plants, canng foi pets 

3 Academic Reading, wilting, nriliimctic, science, and otlici woik in 
which childien aie interested 

4 Manual: Sewing, building, an angmg matcuals 

Since projects undeitaken duiing the activity pcuod tuo hugely 
chosen by the pupils themselves, and since pupils assemble then 

7 Depaitmcnl of Education, Policy foi iho Organization and Functioning of the 
School System Circular Lettei No '2, July 1, 1948 S.rn Juan, Puerto Rico 
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own matemls, the teacher has a good chanco to study his pupils m 
the actual situation He can discover the media they aie interested 
in woikmg with, then skills m handling matemls, the discrimination 
and taste they show in combining mateiials, selecting colois, and 
decoialmg thou woik. He can discovci which childien choose so- 
called academic activities m piefeience to activities which oUci moie 
oppoitumty foi aesthetic expiession Thus the activity penod can be 
used by the tcaclici m guiding lounded educational experiences at 
school 

Because of limited expencnce in ait expiession, handicraft woik 
done during these activity penods was m geneial not of a high 
quality and not likely to satisfy 01 challenge childien over a long 
penod of time Foi example, boys in the sixth giade weie painting 
tin cans to be used as flovveipots, a task that could be done success¬ 
fully by a fust giade child Much of the soap carving was of a quality 
that could easily be matched by chikhen in lower giades. Toys made 
of penny match boxes could be made as well by the younger chil¬ 
dren foi whom they no doubt were designed This is a natuial 
state of affans wheie childien aie having then first oppoiLumties to 
exploie mateuals and cicate with them But, with piopei tcaclici 
guidance, this new ieatuie m the piogiam can be enriched, and clul- 
dien can leiun to undeitake moie mteiesting and creative piojects 
which can lead to nnpioved ailistic expiession The activity penod 
may also give tcachcis a chance to help childien with othci aspects 
of aesthetic expiession, such as nnpioving the attiactiveness of the 
classioom and lmpiovmg then own pcisonal appeaiance The activ¬ 
ity pciiod is an ideal time for small group and individual counseling 
on these matlcis, which is oiten moie effective than the laigc group 
appioach usually employed in the community pioblems class 

EXPERIENCES IN LANGUAGE ARTS 

Anothei opportunity foi developing creativity is found m the 
language aits progiam As pointed out m a previous chapter, how¬ 
ever, the school piogiam tends to minimize cluldien’s cieative ex¬ 
pression m favoi of reading, wntmg on assigned subjects, leciting, 
01 listening “with appieciation” to the pioducts of otheis. Moie 
emphasis is placed on the mechanics of writing—grammar, dictation, 
penmanship—than on the ideas children aie tiymg to expiess Ob- 
seivations in classiooms showed childien spending much time saymg 
01 wutmg answeis to teacheis’ questions and copying in a notebook 
material hom the blackhoaid oi a book 
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The occasional school ncwspapeis to which cluldicn conlubute 
and the stones, poems, and ai tides by childien sometimes appearing 
in Pioblemas de la Comunidad and m some distucl bulletins show 
what childien of the Island might do if given mine freedom fiom 
lestnctive assignments and moio cncouiagement to express then own 
ideas, A paiticulaily engaging example was a listing by a fifth giade 
hoy of things lie consideied beautiful: 

Coffee tiees in bloom, swallows when the sun goes down, winlui in athei 
countnes, a cook, my mothei when I look at hci when I’ve been good 

Many childien aie capable of such onginal and poetic expulsion, 
and all should have a chance to develop such talents H 

A good stait on the load to cieative wilting can be gioup com¬ 
positions based on shaied expcilences which some fust guide leadieis 
use as an appioaeh to beginning leading Anothei appioach might he 
to lecoid some of the moie mteiestmg spontaneous lennulcs lclated 
by young childien Oldci childien could have a useful experience 
in helping the teacher of young childien to make such lccoids, which 
could then he shaied with the gioup Fioc class discussions of cx- 
peiienccs can be used to develop the children's vocahuhuy and to 
help them to value unusual ways of cxpiessmg ideas Listening to 
well-wntten stones and poems can lead to an niteiesl m minting 
ouginal wntmgs if the piocedmc is to savm anti enjoy the piece 
lathei than to diaw a moial fiom it To see appieeiulion and eiea- 
tive expiession as complcmcntaiy, mutually icmloicmg activities 
seems to the suivey staff the way m which both values may he seemed 
foi childien 

EXPERIENCES IN COMMUNITY PROBLEMS 

Units developed m the community pioblems aiea show recognition 
of the impoitance of aesthetics in education on the pait of eiunculuin 
planneis of the Island Units which might he consuleicd to have a 
relationship to aesthetic living arc 

Our Sclioolioom—Giade One 
Leisuie Time at I-Iomo—Grade Two 

8 Unusually good sources of help for leadieis in developing uealivily in van- 
ous arts aie 

Fay Adams, Educating Ameitea's Childien, Chaps 10, 12, 13 New Yoik 
The Ronald Pi css Company, 1940, 

Association for Supcivision and Cunicnluin Development, Towaid Belter 
Teaching , Chap 5 Washington, D C National Education Association, 1949 

Natalie R Cole, The Arts in the Class:noin New York, John Day Company 
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Means of Reciention—Guide Thiee 
Beautifying Oui Community—Giadc Tlnee 
Adapting Llie Home tn the Envnonmonl—Giade Four 
Making Oui Homo Comfoitabic—Giade Five 

Units in piepaiation aic 

Influence of the Envuoiimcut on Oui Reel cation—Grade Foui 
Ait in Om Daily Living—Guide Five 
The Fine Aits—Giade Six; 

Four additional units in the aieas of “Use of Leisuie Flours” and 
“Aesthetic InleiesL 01 Ait Appieciation” aic projected. In addition, 
theie is emphasis on the aesthetic side of life m othei units Foi ex¬ 
ample, the sixth giade unit on “Development of Communities” sug¬ 
gests that childien study city planning, housing, and slums horn the 
standpoint of an attiaetive community as well as a healthful com¬ 
munity, 

A cuculai lettci dated Octobei 19, 1948, containing recommenda¬ 
tions about the woik in community pioblems includes buet paia- 
giaplis on seven teaching techniques Two of these lellcct once again 
the concern of the Dcpailmenl of Education supeivisoiy staff with 
the aesthetic side of education Of appiccialion activities which aic 
lecommendod m connection with all eommiunty-pioblem units, the 
bulletin says 

Appieciation of beauty is of great lrnpoilance in the development of tlie 
well-balanced pcisonality. Lileiatinc, music, lllusnations, pictures, movies, 
and ait exhibits can bo used to cullivaLc appieciation and to satisly ethical 
and aesthetic needs 

When the childien have not been inhibited by adults, they aie very free 
m sclf-expiession, and undci good dneetion they do cieativc woik d!' gieat 
eflccliveness Some types of creative cxpeuonces aie, diawmg, modeling, 
wutten compositions, music, ougmal poems, dramatizations, etc. The piod- 
ucts should not be judged by adult standaids but in teims of the value 
of flic cxpci lcncc foi the child, 

Observations in schools showed that teaclieis weie canymg out 
many of the activities suggested m units ccnteung on beautifying 
the school, the home, and the community No doubt they wci e 
adding some ot then own ideas also Elemcntaiy classiooms wore 
genaally attractive There were cut flowers, growing plants, coloiful 
pictures, and the almost universal sugai tiay hanging in the window 
to attiact hiids, School lunchiooms often were a bower of plants in 
attiaetive containers made fiotn tm cans In a few cases an op¬ 
portunity to develop taste m decouitron had been overlooked, for tm 
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cans weie used as flower- 01 plant-containcis just as tlicy were 
opened, without having been converted into art objects 

An elementaiy school newspapei submitted to the suivey staff 
contained many references to beautifying the suiioundings. 

The committee an cleanliness and oidei of Room 10 is composed of the 
following children 

Jos<5 A. brought floweis to decotale the loom. 

Interviews with children which weie lepoitcd eaihei showed that the 
most common community service was impiovnig the cleanliness and 
appeal ance of home, school, and community ChilcheiTs gaidens in 
front of schools and their gaidens at home have made a gieat dif¬ 
ference in the appearance of the Pueito Rican countiysidc, although 
theie is still much moie that could be done 

It is piobable that the school could go fuithei m helping oidei 
childien learn to make simple lepaus of houses and fuimtuie, con- 
stiuct ceitain items of furmtuie, impiove the watei supply and sanita¬ 
tion, and in other ways make basic conti ibutions to the comfoit and 
attiactivencss of the home. The matenals foi tcachcis and childien 
developed m connection with the Study of Applied Economics in 
Florida would be woithy of study m this connection.” These matenals 
contain many suggestions of ways m which children may cany out 
directions for many kinds of constiucLion operations and interim 
decoration. 

If tile suggestion offeied latei in anothei connection with lcgnrd 
to teacherages foi rural teacheis is adopted, school childien might 
help with the constiuction and furnishing, and the whole project 
could be used as a demonstration to the community. Or one home m 
the community might he adopted by the school each year foi demoli¬ 
sh ation purposes 10 

As children enter their Hist yeai of school, a big dnve is made to 
teach cleanliness and caie of the body The community-pi oblem unit 
on peisonal cleanliness piovides for lessons m bathing, care of eais, 
eyes, nose, hands and nails,- caie of teeth, caic of the hair, and care 
of clothing, with great emphasis on shoes Suggested activities aie 
the constiuction and equipping of a diessmg-table in the classroom, 
the making of a liandkex chief, the making and equipping of a sewing 
kit and a shoe-shming kit 

»Infoimation and matenals may be sceuied fmm Mi II E Nutlet, College 
of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 

10 Such a plan has been m operation in the area scived by Giambhna College, 
Gramblmg, La '' 
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While this is well and good foi fust giade, it seems unfoitunate that 
theie is no piovision foi attention to the pioblem of peisonal appeai- 
ance thiougliout the elementary school As gills grow oldei, they 
need help on peisonal adornment, boys and guls need help on cloth¬ 
ing selection, guls could lcam to lepau clothing and even make some 
simple gai merits, boys could lepan shoos, and both could learn to 
caio foi then own clothes 11 It may be that when the unit on ait in 
daily living is eventually developed toi fifth giade, it will fill some 
of the gaps noted heic, but that is haidly an adequate substitute i'oi 
continued attention to a lecunmg pioblem 

The mattei of school umfoims laises anothei question Un¬ 
doubtedly, the use of umfoims contributes to the neat appeaiance of 
childien and is essentially a demociatic piacticc Howevei, it is 
lelatively expensive and inability to seciue a unifoim no doubt 
pievents some childien fiom attending school, An additional op- 
poitnmly foi creativity would be piovided if oldei pupils weie to 
design attractive, appiopnatc, yet inexpensive umlouns and make 
them foi themselves and foi younger childien m the school It would 
be well, of couise, to seciuc the help of patents on such an am¬ 
bitious pioject 

Among the activities designed to inciease pleasuie and poise m 
social situations aie the following suggestions for the second giade 
unit on “Leisiue Time at Iloinc” playing games that aie appiopnate 
foi mdoois, the schoolioom, and yaid, making a doll house, a doll 
collection, doll clothes, making and lepamng toys foi pool childien, 
discussing ladio piogiams, making a miciophone foi iadio piogiams 
in the loom, listening to lecoids, singing songs, staitmg some col¬ 
lections and inviting someone from tire community to show his hobby; 
cleaning up yaids mound homes so that it will be safe to play theie, 
making bean bags, balls, kites, swings, jumping lopes, learning folk 
dances; bunging pets to school, visiting a home flower or vegetable 
gaiden, chamatizmg leceivmg and saying good-by to visitois, having 
a bnthday party 

On the otliei hand, the thiid grade unit, “Means of Recreation,” 
stiesscs mostly learning about rccieahon Questions might be laised 
about the desuability of assigning a unit like lecieation to any one 
giade level Would it not be more fitting to extend the activities that 

11 The Study on Applied Economies lias maleml lot teachers and childien on 
clothing, worked ouL hugely in the State oi Vcimonl While much ol the material 
is not suitable foi use m a tropical climate, some ol it contains suggestions that 
would be useful m Puerto Rico (Secure from Mi II E Nutter, College of 
Education, Umveisity of Florida, Gainesville, Florida ) 
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are appiopiiate to the needs of oldei childien to subsequent guide 
levels? The means of iec .1 cation aic many and change as dnldicn 
matuie Is this not the kind of unit that can be taught ovei and over 
again, with a constantly changing emphasis? 

EXPERIENCES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

AND RECREATION 

Foi younger childien in glades 1 llnough 4, vaiied liitonnal ac¬ 
tivities aie recommended, such as sand-table activities, seesaw, swing¬ 
ing, group games, animated calisthenics, matching, and simple athletic 
events, with distances adapted to the age and physical make-up of 
children 12 

Anothei expenence winch is lecommended foi childien in the 
elementary school is a lecieation period foi the whole school at the 
same time Such an expenence provides oppoilumty foi childien to 
become self-directive at play and to oigamze games spontaneously 
This piactice is to be lecommended, m view of the habit winch so 
many childien have of standing aiound passively and waiting for 
direction from the teacher It might be well to exploie tins habit 
further Ts it possible that the physical education piogiam has be¬ 
come too academic? The following repoit made by a school pim- 
cipal would suggest that it has: 

On the fiist day the childien learn the game in the clnssioom as a leading 
exeicise On the second day they pmcticc the game m the mom and choose 
leadeis for playing it outside The thud day the game is played outside 
Thus, eveiy guide gels one day a week on the playgiound 

In this paiticulai school, the elementaiy school childien must shaie 
their playgiound with the high school, so the situation may not be 
typical Howevei, theic is a great possibility that learning a game 
is a choie to be done in Spanish class, oi community pioblems class, 
and is quite l emote fiom actual play. 

As a furthei suggestion toward nuking physical education moie 
spontaneous, it might be well to study the games which childien 
play and mcoipoiate them in the physical education piogiam 
Teachers would do well to examine their piactices m teaching games 
to see whethei they aie using the ones that meet clnldicn’s needs 
and that piovidc the most enjoyment for them 

Folk dancing is advocated both in the coiuse of study for physical 
education and m at least one unit foi community pioblems Tlieie 
is little evidence, however, that beyond this, childien have much 

12 This summaiy is based on Cuculai Leltci No 2, July 1, 1948. 
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expenence with clancmg in any foim This is an aiea which might 
be expanded and one m which Puerto Ricans might be expected to 
take gieat mteicst 

EXPERIENCES THROUGHOUT THE SCHOOL DAY 

Not only in the special cuiuculum aieas discussed, but tlnoughoul 
the whole school day, the tcachei has countless opportunities to 
piomotc aesthetic living Sometimes special oppoitumties aie created 
by abandoning the usual schedule for a time To get some inhumation 
regaidmg piactice in this inspect, membeis of a lepicsentative gioup 
were asked this question “What extia things aie included m the 
piogiam besides the legulaily scheduled areas?” Replies included 
these items 

Opening exeiciscs and assembly piogiams to which parents are some¬ 
times invited 
Films 

Lectmes by oulsideis (muse, poisons in the community) 

Gmduution exciciscs 

School ol the Au (childien sometimes bioadcast) 

Litenuy contests 
Musical contests 

Obseivanco oi special days and weeks 
Paities 

Plays and simple dramatizations 

Diamalic play 

Paiades 

Campaigns, such as lied Cioss 
Tiips 

All those interviewed stated that these piogiam "cxtias” weie latlici 
infiequent and unusual In the comse of the obseivations m schools, 
as il happened, veiy little evidence of such activities was en- 
counteied Pueito Rican educalois would do well to encourage moie 
of these gioup expenenccs which yield aesthetic as well as olhei 
values. 

The suivcy staff was assuied that the School of the Au was latliei 
widely used and that films wcic shown occasionally m elementaly 
schools Expenenccs m the audio-visual aiea could be mcieased, 
liuwevei, by helping childien to learn to evaluate m school the ladio 
and film piogiams which they had seen at home and m the community 
It would also be appiopnate to eneoruage cluldieu’s hobbies by giv¬ 
ing attention to them at school This would help tcacheis to learn 
moie about the inteiests ol then pupils that might be capitalized 
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upon m the educational piogiam, m addition to fostcnng mleiests 
m children that might cairy ovei into adult life and be a sustaining 
foice foi them 

The use of diamatic play and dramatics could well be extended 
At present, it appears that diamatic play is a well-icheated activity 
primallly serving the puipose of teaching English Foi example, a 
visit to a toy stoie in the schoohoom is used to dull on vocabulaiy 
and speech patterns While this may be an mleiesting and useful 
way to learn English, it is not an adequate substitute foi the op¬ 
portunity every child needs to gam understanding of the adult woild 
by freely playing out what goes on aiound him. 

Diamatizmg events 01 putting on plays is an activity that has appeal 
and value foi childien of all ages Concepts aie clanfiod, imdei- 
standing of othei people is mcieased, and oial language is unpioved 
Such an enterprise gives oppoitumty to learn coopeiation, and if 
childieu create then own lines and inteipi etation of loles, then 
imagination is fed and they learn to be inventive. 1 ' 

The development of leading as a leisiue-tame pm suit is one of the 
i esponsibilities m the field of aesthetics on which the school has 
made little piogiess Theie aie seveial icasons loi this, but one of 
the most important is lack of adequate leading maleuals Owing to 
the gieat shortage of books of all kinds and the almost total lack of 
school and community libianes foi childien, it is difficult foi childien 
to get the extensive and vaned piactice in leading which makes them 
turn to reading for a pastime. 

The numbei of jiarties held at school might well be mcieased 
Planning for and enjoying parties during each school yeai gives a 
splendid opportunity for childien to associate with otliei childien in 
a new relationship Parties at school also may help childien to learn 
how to entertain giaciously m their homes as well as to leceive the 
hospitality of othei s 

The schools give some help on manneis and behavioi suitable foi 
various occasions Both m Spanish and in English, childien aie taught 
forms of courtesy, especially in the fust giade The second giade 
unit on leisure horns m the home has as one of the pioblems, “Plow can 
we help othei peisons in our home m 0111 fiee time?” Mutual help¬ 
fulness at school is stressed by many of the teachers. Some of the 
schools have woilced on good manners in the school lunchroom and 
at play 

18 Fay Adams, op clt, Chap 14, contains excellent helps on dramatics in 
education 
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Ail aiea in which childien might well have moie expenence is in 
gieetmg adults, especially stiangeis Having fiequent visitors at 
school as well as going out ol the school and into the community 
would give children needed practice m meeting people Childien 
would also be helped to feel at case with adults if then teaclieis 
woilced with them as partneis, not as bosses 
A pait of cieative living is having lespect fm oneself and one’s own 
judgment If childien aie to attain these skills, they must have ex- 
penence m framing then own opinions and expiessmg then own 
judgments. They must Icam to discinmnate among conflicting 
authorities and to choose intelligently the authonty with which they 
will coopeiate. They should learn to leeogmze diffeient authorities 
m diffeient situations and to identify authonty in terms of expcn- 
ences, recognized expeitness, and agreements made by a gioup, 
lathei than m teims of personalities. To build such attitudes towaid 
authonty requnes much expenence in gioup endeavoi, 

Ceilain piactices m the schools caused the smvey staff to laise 
questions about the kind of human lelations desued For example, 
the school newspapex contains many items like the following. 

Litde Susan C. bioughl foui little chesses foi a pool gul 

Teacheis must ask themselves what attitudes both in the givei and 
m the leceivei aie being set up by this public praise 
Theie is also the emphasis on gold stars and olhei competitive ic- 
wards in schools, foi example, the same school newspapei is full of 
items naming childien who can read well, who can write well, who 
work the best, who have the neatest pajieis, who, like Rose, “is distin¬ 
guished foi hei peisonal cleanliness” 

The school should be fostering joy and pnde m woilc on the pail 
of all It should be helping all childien to value the best in each of Ins 
classmates, and that best is not always ability m the thieo R’s 01 neat¬ 
ness, two values held especially high by teacheis. 

One way teachers can motivate childien to put foith cieative effoit 
is as follows: 

Instead of the fiist giade teachei’s piepaiing a leading chart 
with which to dull the childien on certain woids and pluases, the 
teachei and a child or childien may lecoid an actual expenence 
which may be used loi leading practice Instead ol the leacheVs 
pasting a pictmc fiom a magazine at the top of the cliait, a child’s 
lllustiation of the stoiy may be used 
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Instead of concluding eveiy leading lesson in an uppei giado by 
requmng the pupils to wnte answeis to some compiehension ques¬ 
tions piepaied by the teachei, the childien may think up then 
own questions and answei them, 01 they may be cneouiagcd to think 
of then own way of mteipietmg the matenal lead. 

If a map 01 a notehook is to be made, each child may be en- 
couiaged to adorn it in some oiigmal way. 


Too few dnldien m Pueito Rican schools me being helped in such 
ways to be original and cieattve m then appioach to an assigned 
task If typical school woik is made the occasion foi childien to help 
plan what the job is, why they aie doing it, how long it should take 
and how the pioduct should be ananged and pci haps decoiated 
as pait of daily learning cxpenence, choies now accepted passively 
can become woik that is challenging and meaningful. 

Furtheimoie, such expenences can be extended m two ways Fhst, 
the school can oigamze its learning mound expenences that are 
significant to childien; that oEei oppoitunitics to select methods of 
■vvoik, tools, and matcnals and to evaluate the lesults of then woik 
Second, the school can give clnldien oppoilumties to see beauty in 
woikmanship and m the pioducts of woikeis' m the lhyllimic move¬ 
ment of potteis, weaveis, 01 beaveis, spideis, bees, or of machines 
that aid in work, in the skill and pieeision that woikeis use in handling 
materials and tools, in the symmetiy and design m plowed fiuiows, 
whether stiaight oi m contoms on hillsides, m attiactive displays of 
goods, in tasteful decoiations, m the simplicity ol functional design 
with no useless ornamentation The oppoitunitics me countless 
If there is any validity in the geneiahzabons made m an eailier 
chaptci with lespect to attitudes towaul woik held by some Pueito 
Ricans, tlie school could do a gieat seivice by helpmg childien to 

appieciate and expenence the possibilities foi aesthetic cxpiession 
thiough woik 1 


It is not easy to find time in the sho.t elemental y school day foi 
all the impoitant elements in a well-iounded education Some 
teacheis, howevei, have found it possible foi clnldien to have en¬ 
riching expenences even under the lime limitations of double and 
mteilocking sessions. In one school, one day a month ,s taken foi 
what the assistant supenntendent called “social activities,” Some 

Odiers 3 am T f ^‘i ° f i ^ WCek f ° r 11 P'«posc 

Otheis aie less foimal and tieat time schedules vow flexibly and 

pinvide impoitant expenences at the most suitable time Attention 
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to aesthetics in the education of childien is nnpoitant enough to 
claim pait of even a slioit school clay 

YOUTH EDUCATION IN CREATIVE AND 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES 

Oppoitumties foi youth m the aiea of cieative and aesthetic living 
seem to chUei m mial and uiban schools and to chflei foi boys and 
gills m the same school In geneial, however, the gills gam then 
expenences m this aiea in the homemakmg and handicraft classes, 
while the boys gam thens m indusUial aits classes Foi the most part, 
moie expenenccs aic piovided m this aiea foi gills than foi boys 
This is unfoitunatc, as tlicic are many boys who have paiticulai 
needs and mteiests m this field. Boys should have opportunities to 
create out of native handicraft inalenals just as girls do They should 
have as much help as girls do in impiovmg then sunounchngs and 
then own appeaiancc Not that the students aie not well gloomed and 
well chessed, they aic, but most young people cvciywheic need help 
m the caic and selection ol thou clothes One pioblem in this area 
which students and teaclreis might well exploic is the urmecessaiily 
high standaul of chess, which must constitute a real financial barner 
to sonic students 

EXPERIENCED IN HOMEMAKING 

Homemakmg 01 home economics, available as an elective subject 
for guls in most junior and senioi high schools oi the Island, is the 
channel thiough which the students aie most likely to get help on 
impiovmg then living quaiteis at school and at home, on making 
blouses, shuts, apions, and kerchiefs, and on impioving then own 
peisonal appeaiancc The following recommended units aie those 
most closely 1 elated to education foi cieative and aesthetic living 

Home Economics I (jumoi High School) 

Impiovmg Gioommg thiough Selection and Constiuction of Simple 
Gaimcnts 

Making the Most of Ouiselves 

Sinning in the Piopci Caie and Improvement of the Home and Its 
Sunounchngs 

Home Economics II (Jumoi High School) 

The Whole House Made Moic Livable 
Piovichng My Waichobo Needs 

Home Economics III (Senioi High School) 

Looking iowaid a Futuic Home, 

The Inviting Home. 
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A few examples of excellent student experiences m improving the 
environment weie observed in the couise of the visitations m the 
secondaiy schools In one situation the boys taking industrial aits 
weie cooperating with the gills in homemaking to achieve attiactive, 
comfortable sunoundmgs m the honremakmg quaiteis. The woik 
tables had been lepaued and lepamted, cintains and bedspieads had 
been made, and floweipols had been contrived fiom waste materials 
In another situation, the gills had done practically the same tiling, 
hut without the aid of the mdustnal aits classes 

In a homemaking couise where one of the suivey staff membeis 
spent considerable time with the teaehei, gills weie undertaking 
piojects m mipiovmg the attiactiveness of their looms m tlieii own 
homes 

In anothei school, a staff membei talked to some gills in the eighth 
giade who had just finished then unit on peisonal glooming The gills 
had learned the care of then han, had seen demonstrations of 
shampooing, biushmg, and setting, and then had actually woikecl 
on then own hail The mstiuctar lepoited that the woik had been 
extremely effective in encoiuagmg dean, healthy scalps Caie of the 
hands had been'sunilaily tieated Propei diet and excicisc had been 
stressed, and the propei washing, uonmg, and cleaning of wealing 
appaiel had been dealt with as well. The suivey membei was im¬ 
pressed with the practical activities undeitaken in connection with this 
class If othei classes aie receiving siimlai opportunities, the gills 
of Puerto Rico who remain m school until the seventh and eighth 
grades and who elect homemakmg receive msliuction in one of the 
most important areas of their lives, 

EXPERIENCES IN HANDICRAFTS 

An additional channel foi creative and aesthetic experiences, open 
only to gn-ls m some rural junior high schools (second unit schools), 
is the class in native handicrafts, This offenng, which sometimes re¬ 
places and sometimes supplements homemakmg, is geaied to the 
development of both leisure-time and job skills There was a variety 
of ai holes in each classroom. Puises, baskets, chair bottoms, leather 
work, hats, table mats, coasteis, and decoialive items of considerable 
scope weie among the products seen m various visits Skills in weav¬ 
ing, sewing, embioidenng, caiving, decoiatmg, and the like, weie 
expected outcomes of such experiences Tile difleient kinds of ma¬ 
terials and processes available, as well as the different types of 
articles which could be made, allowed ample 100m for cieativity m 
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the cases wheie the teacheis encouiaged initiative and choice Theie 
weie instances, howevei, wheie the leachei piefeired to dncct the 
activity and piescube the land of decoialion used This seemed to 
the survey stall to make puiposeful, self-dnccted learning moie dif¬ 
ficult of achievement 

In all the ciafl woik, theie is the oppoitumty and the lesponsibihty 
to help young people develop discilininatmg taste m dccoiation 

EXPERIENCES IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Industnal aits, at the piesent time, is the one possible channel foi 
cieative and aesthetic expenences foi boys In the urban jumoi high 
schools, mduslnal aits is usually offeied foi the thiee yeais, the first 
two lequired, the thud elective In the semoi high school, industrial 
aits of some variety is usually found as an elective, geneially diaw- 
mg and woodworking. 

In the usual second unit school piogiam industnal aits is not of¬ 
feied when agiicultuie is in the piogiam, although occasionally both 
are found. The Hist yeai is consideicd exploiatoiy, usually a quaitci 
of the tune is spent in each of fom shops—wood, electricity, metal, 
and one othei The second two yeais have recently been conceived 
as the occasiou for specializing in one of the shops offeied, m pie- 
paiation foi a “lowci-than-skilled” job in the appiopnate field of 
tiaining 

Experiences m industiial aits shops, where making an object in¬ 
volves using someone clsc’s pattern and following closely someone 
elses duechoes, provide little chance to develop creativity and taste 
Betlei cieative expencnce is piovided when theie is fieedom of 
choice m selecting the pioject and in making the plans for its de¬ 
velopment and completion Such experiences as lcfmbishing a loom 
at home or school, as mentioned befoie, aie the kinds of activities to 
be commended and extended 

EXPERIENCES IN AGRICULTURE 

In aguculture classes, offeied only in second unit schools, die 
choosing, planning, and executing of individual piojects give splendid 
oppoitimities foi boys to develop cieativity and aesthetic expiession. 
In parhculai, the landscaping of school yards and lesponsibihty for 
upkeep and protection aie of value m mcieasing appiecialion of 
beautiful sunoundings In some schools, students had planted flowei 
gardens at school, and home piojects in gaidemng seemed to be en¬ 
couiaged generally Although the major emphasis m this gaidemng 
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was on raising vegetables foi fond, the aesthetic value of well-kept 
and well-planned vegetable gaidens should not be overlooked 


EXPERIENCES IN ART 

Art experiences otliei than the craft work descnbed previously ap¬ 
peal tn be unavailable to the great majonty ol PueiLo Rican youth 
Classes in ait weie found m no semoi high schools visited, and m 
only few uiban junioi high schools 11 Othct subject matlei aieas, 
such as science and home economics, wcic oflenng limited ait ex¬ 
periences In the second unit schools, dining the seventh and eighth 
giades the typical piogiam piovides foi only one day a week of ait 
as a sepaiate subject The point of view seems to be to considei ait 
activities a pait of the woik in community pioblems These piactices 
aie desnable in that they give students an oppoi tunity to expiess 
ideas m otbei ways than the veibal medium This same piacticc is 
used m seveial social studies classes m the uiban sccondaiy school 
Tlieie is, liowevei, a need foi students to have opportunities to cicate 
quite apart fiom the activities couclatod with community pioblems 
01 social studies 

Oppoilunity to become acquainted with tlie poets, aulhois’, musi¬ 
cians, and aitists of Pueito Rico is sometimes piovided m the couise 
in Pueito Rican lnstoiy and m the language aits piogiam 

EXPERIENCES IN MUSIC 

Music leceives even less attention at the sccondaiy level than at 
the elementaiy Scheduled piovisions foi music education weie not 
found in the second unit mial junioi high schools, the uiban junior 
lugh schools, 01 the semoi high schools visited A vciy few schools 
weie leported to have music activities One slafl inembei found 
excellent chons in the junioi and semoi high school in one distiict, 
and some good situations with lespect to mstmmenlal music weie 
cited 

In die Novembei 6, 1948, questionnane study by the suivey staff, 
two of the foity-nme replies oil new activities related to music One 
junioi high school lepiesentative wiole. “Music classes by a music 
teachei. ’ Anothei said 1 “The music academy has been oigamzcd 
wheie the students of the junioi high school lcccive iiislmction ill 

14 One ieply to the November 6 qucsliouiwiie slated “Ail aiL teacher has been 
assigned for die junior high school and the elementaiy school " Sue the evidence 
from the Del Toio study cited in ChapLei 3, to the eflecl Lhal sccondaiy school 
girls and boys late art and music highest among the tilings they desire and do 
not now have oppoitvnty foi aL school 
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music A school bund composed oi students of difleient giadcs lias 
been foimcd." While these aie commendable steps, it is the lm- 
piession of the suivey staff that moie Pueito Rican youth need help 
m developing skill in the field of music as a souice of individual and 
gioup leismc-timc enjoyment Uiban youth would also be benefited 
by a chance to learn to play the guitai, the cuadio, and similai in¬ 
stillments -which seem to be learned latliei natuially by liual youth 
The school might well bung these instiuments into its musical pio- 
giam 

experiences in language arts 

Spanish 1 teacliois assume lesponsihility foi guiding the reading of 
young people One of the suivey membeis made a special effoit to 
asceitam what kind of leading was being done by individual students 
at home and without school assignment Because of the language 
difficulty and the icticence shown by the students in talking with 
visitois, theie is some doubt that the entiie reading of individuals was 
canvassed Ilowevei, the unpicssion leccivcd was that little leading 
was being done by individual students at home In seveial situations, 
tlieie weio books which could be checked out, and teachers said that 
they wcie taken by students. When the students weie asked what 
kind of leading they liked when they did lead at home, the gills 
unifoimly specified love stones (lomanco) and the boys adventuic 
As in the elementaly school, lack of school and community libianes 
is a gicat detenent to the development of leading as a leisiuc-lune 
pui suit 

EXPERIENCES IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

The physical education piogiam olleis anothei possibility foi build¬ 
ing well-ioundecl pcisonalities Howovei, not all students take this 
woik The usual piogiam m the second unit schools contains tlnee 
clays of physical education, lecjuued of alf students In the uiban 
jiiiuoi high schools, the usual offering seemed to be one day of 
physical education and one day of health education In the semoi 
high schools, physical education was genenilly ofleied as an elective 
subject 

The woik in physical education obseivcd by the membeis ol the 
suivey gioup comjnlsecl laige-inusclc games—baseball, basketball, and 
volleyball In addition, hack was usually emphasized m the sprung 

i “Spanish leucliois” itluis to those tcachc-is who have homoioom lesponsi- 
bihties 
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No small-gioup 01 mdiviclual-lype sports weie witnessed, although 
these are moie valuable for later use in adulthood. A spoit such as 
table tennis would be worth stiessmg, tables and paddles could be 
made by students 

EXPERIENCES OUTSIDE SCHEDULED CLASSES 

A few oppoi tunities for piomoting cieative and aesthetic living 
weie offered outside the scheduled class activities, one leply fiom a 
jumoi high school to the Novembei 6 questionnaue dcscnbed an 
activity penod, five days a week, which provided foi guidance, 
physical tiainmg, health, clubs, and assemblies, seveial gioups weie 
found to be listening to the standaid school bioadcast, although le- 
ceivers weie not numeious and had to he shaied in the schools No 
teachers of Spanish mentioned radio-listening as pait of theii couise, 
although such an activity would be most appiopnatc, consideiing the 
widespread use of the radio among adults The school might well 
assume some lesponsibility foi developing discnmmatmg listeneis. 

Seveial student-planned piogiams weie witnessed in which the 
lecitation of poetry and the singing of love songs weie quite 
piomment 

Excursions seemed to be laigely overlooked as a way to enuch 
backgiounds and develop appreciations, although one repiesentative 
of a second unit school in leplying to the Novembei 6 questionnaue 
mentioned as one change in piactice dui mg the past year “Ex¬ 
cursions, picnics, conferences, faim visitations ” The suivey slafl would 
like to have found this a common piactice m secondaiy schools Foi 
example, the ceramic and weaving establishment of the Puoito Rico 
Industnal Development Company would be well woith the visits of 
children, youth, and adults of the Island. 

The general behavior of students in the second unit, junior, and 
semoi high schools could be charactciizcd as couiteous and well- 
mannered. Although no evidence of conscious, oigamzed instiuction m 
manners was discovered, the lelations between teacheis and students 
and among students seemed fnendly. To all outwaid appearances, 
theie existed few piohlems of education oi re-education in the aspect 
of gracious living except perhaps to help young people, tluough a 
numbei of well-planned contacts, to bo moie at ease with sliangeis 
However, teaching of morals, ethics, and human lelations was men¬ 
tioned seven tunes by secondaiy school lespondents to the Novembei 
6 questionnaire when naming piacticcs new m the past year This 
item lanked m the top thud when items were listed accoiding to 
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frequency In addition, one rcpiesentativc oi a second unit school 
wrote “No corpoial punishment is imposed on naughty clnldien We 
tiy to be then friends and counselois” 

The suivey staff is giatifled at the mteiest in friendly relationships 
between teachcis and students and at the mteiest in positive human 
relationships among all Pueito Ricans It is hoped, howevei, that 
many possible appioaches to the problem will be studied To set 
up couises m such a field may easily make the whole mallei lemote 
from leal life Desirable human lelationships aie developed tlnough 
piacticing them m all kinds ot situations. 

In the area of human lelationships, a new situation is ansmg which 
educators at all school levels should anticipate and prepaie foi, As 
tounsts come to the Island m increasing numbeis, Pueito Ricans will 
need to be piepaicd for the unique manneis which many tounsts 
assume when they aic away from home, such as demanding ways, 
thoughtless acts, attitudes of condescension, for usually those who 
visit shores where language and customs difFei aie inclined to think 
the “natives” queei and to foiget how queer they may seem to others 
Two foims of preparation can probably be made undeistanding, 
winch will serve to immunize against possible hull feelings, and a 
lcsolution to maintain dignity and one’s own couiteous ways lathei 
than to copy the bad manneis of some tounsts. 

In the geneial aica of aesthetic education, the secondary schools 
suffer in compauson with the elementary school, inadequate though 
the piogram foi clnldien may be Fuitlieimoie, as already pointed 
out, what opportunities there aic, at die secondaiy level, aie not well 
distnbuted Certain experiences that would piomote aesthetic living 
should be made a pait of the geneial education of all students on 
this level. 

ADULT EDUCATION IN CREATIVE AND 
AESTHETIC EXPERIENCES 

Much adult education m Pueito Rico is channeled tlnough veteians 
education, vocational education, which piovidcs for on-the-job train¬ 
ing as well as specific “classes” m adult schools, vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion, and pnvate schools. 

Peiliaps the gicatcst impetus to adult education evcrywlieie, at the 
piescnt tunc, is tlie piogram for the education of veteians. Since the 
veteians piogiam is not available to all poisons, noi will it always be 
available to veteians, it might be wise for the geneial progiam of 
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adult education to exploie it caiefully and take fimn it all that is 
appiopnate foi its puiposes, 

EXPERIENCES IN AGRICULTURE 

Agnculture classes foi veteians, oiTeied in second unit schools, may 
he said to contribute to eicative and aesthetic living m two aieas 
One is fanning, wheie such developments as new types of seeds, new 
ciops, 01 new stiains of poulUy aie intioduccd, and students aic 
uiged to experiment with them and cncouiagcd to extend then ex- 
penments to then own faims A second contribution of veterans 
agiicultuie is in landscaping, The paths of some of these fauns have 
been lined with attractive shrubs and Ilowcis, and the agiicultuie m- 
stiuctois go out to the veterans’ fauns to help them develop more 
attractive landscaping as well as aid them m then piodnction pio- 
giams Some piojects m home beautification and repan were also 
obseived. 

EXPERIENCES IN VOCATIONAL SHOPS 

AND SCHOOLS 

The vocational shops of the veteians contubutc to eicative and 
aesthetic living by encoui aging the students to apply what they aic 
learning in the way of home improvement, electulication, plumbing, 
and sewage to then own home envnonment 

In one vocational school, the adult students weie woilcmg on a 
plumbing shop which they had designed. Then design had been 
submitted to the Department of Education, modified somewhat, and 
appioved 

Some of the vocational schools have diessmuking and tadoimg 
depaitments Although the stall noted some individuality m pattern 
and design, the instances weie lelatively few m which the students 
went beyond meie loutine opeiation Some lailoimg classes aie open 
to volunteeis, hut the women of the community, on the whole, are 
given very little assistance in the planning and lmpiovomenl of cloth¬ 
ing. This is legiettable, as theie arc many instances wheie the le- 
malang and lepaning of clothing can he veiy uselul. Foi women, 
as well as foi many men, this is one of the most natural aieas foi the 
expression of creative ideas 

Seveial institutions in the community have made provision m tlieii 
piogifim *6 development of eicative and aesthetic experience. 
At the YMCA, the Supervisoi of Cuiucuhun of the Veteians Di¬ 
vision had developed weekly evening meetings ol folk dance groups. 
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The 1 espouse and enthusiasm of the paiticipants m this activity sug¬ 
gest that such developments should be extended As the staff tiavcled 
through the villages and cities of the Island, veiy little attention 
seemed to be given to cithei dancing 01 music Paiticipation in fes¬ 
tivals and widcspicad mteiest in political paiades suggest anothei 
mteiest that might well be developed 

That the educate! s of Pueito llico aic awaie of these potentialities 
is indicated m an exempt hom an annual leporl of the Veteians 
Education Division 

The oig.unzation of clubs, student councils, baseball clubs, volleyball 
clubs, musical pioguum, glee clubs, “velades,” choial piogiams, diamatiza- 
lions, ladio piogiams, bntbday paitics, and special activities has been 
emphasized The veteians have shown special interest m these activities 

EXPERIENCES IN HOME ECONOMICS 

The oppoitumties foi women in home economies couises in some 
of the adult schools include units on the ait of living happily, cloth¬ 
ing, its use and design, child development, housing, foods and nuta¬ 
tion All these units ollei excellent oppoitumties loi individual ex- 
piession and eieaLivily in the daily woilc of the people of Pueito Rico 

EXPERIENCES IN ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 

On-the-job tunning ollcis ccitam oppoitumties foi cieativc and 
aesthetic cxpiession also The .smvey stall noted some examples 
wheie the value ot cicativencss was being lccognizcd by both em¬ 
ployee and employees and eiicouiagecl by the Depaitmcnt of Educa¬ 
tion m its vocational woik In some cases, students who liad a ic- 
habilitational placement in wood-caivmg had gone beyond meie 
eopymg of patterns and liad eieated designs of then own In one 
facility of on-the-job liaining, a student who was completing bis 
training showed a suivey staff membei a door that ho had constructed 
fiom Ins own design lie hoped to add skills of wood-carvmg to his 
skill m cabinet making, but at the time fheie was no msliuctoi avail¬ 
able 

Theic aie many oppoilunilies in on-the-job tunning woilc that lend 
themselves to an extension of cieativc development, Tunning foi 
beauty cultuie, hiimliue-inaking and -finishing, tilc-makmg, and otlici 
skills, comes to mind In a few instances, tlnough the coopciahvc 
planning of the on-the-job tunning supoivisoi with the employci and 
student on the job, some new, mteiesling, and significant contilbutions 
to the cieative mlciesls of the student weie evident 
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experiences at the industrial school 

FOR REHABILITATION 


The Industrial School for Rehabilitation, at San Juan, under the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, has encomaged cicative ex¬ 
pression in its program of vocational tunning as well as in its pio- 
siam of leisure-time activities Students leam to fashion artificial 
limbs for clients of the rehabilitation scivice, to weave mgs, to 
manufacture mats and otliei useful and attiactive aiticlcs, foi which 


they receive small remuneiation 

During the day, the school is used as a sort of inioimal club foi 
the blind and disabled to get togethci when they have nothing else 
to do At such tunes, they may do different foirns of handwoik, play 
games, or cook A geneial atmosplieie of informality and pleasant 
occupation peivades the entne school Thcic is a desne on the part 
of the Division to expand these schools to many towns and cities of 
the Island Many activities of this school might be included m the 
progiam of other adult schools thioughout the Island 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division is making an outstanding 
contribution to aesthetic living by aiding ccitam individuals with their 
physical appearance. While the objective of the progiam is vocational 
rehabilitation, it has resulted m removing many fe.us, inhibitions, and 
frustiations which individuals have acquucd about then appearance 
One example is the case of a young client who was depressed and 
dangerously despondent because of his skin condition, which was 
causing some facial disfigmement The young man was hospitalized 
at the insulai psychiatnc hospital Tlicie lie responded so well to 
treatment, both physical and psychological, that the Division was 
able to secure employment foi lnm at the same hospital as leader of 


the recreation progiam. 

Many othei cases of this kind weie obseived in the work of the 
Division. The situation is mentioned only to indicate how important 
such problems as mental hygiene are, and how much might be done 
m this aiea by giving people the assistance they need This may be 
looked upon as something that can wait until vocational pioblems 
are met, hut the expenence of the Division has indicated that in many 
cases improvement m physical appcaiance is an essential phase of 
the rehabilitation tiaming and should go along with it. 


EXPERIENCES AT NOTRE DAME INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS SCHOOL 

The Notre Dame Industrial Aits School, which as a parochial de- 
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velopment is not undei tlie Department of Education, might be cited 
as another institution that makes satisfactoiy coordination of cieative 
expiession m vocational and leisuie-time aits and skills The centei 
of productive work 111 this school is necdleciaft. An attiactive shop 
fronts the sheet, wheie the excellent woik pioduced by the school 
may he sold to the public Adults woiking in this school enjoy many 
fuendly social lelation,ships while they are learning a new skill Ex¬ 
tension and expansion of small centcis like this tlnonghout the cities 
and the mini aieas would be most helpful in the development of 
leisuie-time skills as well as skills which aie necessaiy in moie pio- 
ductive woik, 

Among the schools for vctcians’ education, two private music 
schools, foui ait schools, and two dancing schools have been certified 
These have demolish ated the need and potentiality of, as well as the 
inteiest m, a wide expansion of the kind of education that will icach 
out faithei into the veiy essential activities of developing leisuie-time 
aits and skills 

SUMMARY 

Alloigamzed adult education services have in common the objective 
of piomoting desirable human relationships as an ovei-all pre¬ 
requisite of the good life One could not help obseivmg m peison- 
to-person lelations, as well as in the classiooms of adults, a quiet, 
couiteous, and happy mannei that seemed to peivade the geneial life 
of Pueilo Ricans Even where conditions of living and woik weie 
not pleasant, there was a peisonal lapport that is enviable to one who 
comes fiom the limned, thoughtless, and sometimes violent contacts 
of the busy cities of the Continent Ill the adult evening classes 
which the suivey staff obseivcd, students participated quite freely 
and widely, and the teachei was usually alert and fnendly Theie 
were some pi notices which seemed unusually lestnetive, as, foi ex¬ 
ample, the habit of standing to lecite or to take pait in the discussion, 
the caieful addiessing of remarks to the teachei rather than to the 
class as a whole, and the effort to keep these lelationships oil a formal 
basis 

Numerous bulletins and ciicular lelteis from various officials m 
the DepaiUnent of Education directed to supeivisois and teachers 
appaienLly aie attempting to make, these o\penences less formal. But 
as far as the suivey staff could obseive, an attitude of defeience seems 
to pievail m most of the classrooms. Two suggestions may be offered 
that might help to lemove this restraint and formality In the first 
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place, an activity piogiam might be set up wlieiem teaclieis and 
students can woik togcthei on common pioblems A second suggestion 
might be to invite students in the class who me moie expencnced 
in some meas than the teachei himself to take ovei and help the 
gioup In such a case, the teachei would become a student, and have 
the same status as otlicis in the class 

Since many people find the pioblcm of making a living so gieat, 
adult education has, of necessity, been devoted Joi the most pait to 
the technical side of the woik. Induslualists and vocational educalois 
are, howevei, mcieasmgly appieciatmg the fact that mcie loutine 
peifoimance of duties, even m a skilllul niannei, does not make foi 
job satisfaction In vocational education, in the shops, m the on-thc- 
job tiammg woik, and m vocational lehabihlation, tlieie is a gioat 
need for more individuality and sclf-cxpicssion Tins, oi couise, 
necessitates mstiuction and education oi employcis as well as em¬ 
ployees with regald to possible oppoiliitulics foi the self-expression 
of the woikei in his job 

In eveiy class and eveiy pioject in adult education, cneomagement 
should be given the student to extend Ins woik beyond the expected 
and routine skills and pattern ol the job A pieiriniin should he placed 
upon the cxpiession ot cicative ideas by woikeis Many of the 
people now undcigomg vocational ti.lining will eslablish small shops 
of their own They should be cncouiagod to plan these shops at- 
tiactively as well as efficiently .Periods should be set aside m all the 
vocational classes foi bunging to the attention ol the class eieative 
woik which is being done m small mdusliy and on small fauns Ex¬ 
perimental piojects should be woikcd out and taught with us vigoious 
emphasis on the eieative, unique aspects as is given to some of the 
skills and loutines Is it not possible that lluough emphasis on cie- 
ative expiession m woik, much of flic apathy and sense of fatalism 
that exist among adults of the Island might he overcome' 3 

The few attempts to concern the adult student with making Ins 
home envnonment moie attiactive and comloitable should be ex¬ 
panded and extended in the Island. Vocational shops should cany on 
home piojects m towns and cities, just as the agncultuial icacheis 
aie cauying on home piojects m the liiuil aieas. Cleaning up houses 
and yards, using simple landscaping, lepanmg and unpioving mn- 
down dwellings and planting flowers in boxes, aie only a few of the 
projects which can be instituted and earned out on a widei basis 
though the legulai adult classes 
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ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM TO PROVIDE CREATIVE 

and aesthetic experiences 

PRESENT AREAS AND TIME ALLOTMENTS 

As can bo seen bom the loiegomg descriptions of expenences now 
being piovided m creative and aesthetic living at vaiious levels of the 
school system, actual time allotments foi this aspect of education aie 
difficult to deteinnnc. The following paits of the piogram as pio- 
posed by the Dopaitment of Education oflei dnect oppoitumties foi 
aesthetic education 

Childhood Education 

Giades One and Two (double einollment) 

Activities—aveiage ol 10 minutes daily, 50 minutes a week 
Ait—aveiage o t 10 minutes twice weekly, 20 minutes a week 
Physical Education—aveiage oi 10 minutes thiice weekly, 30 
minutes a week 

Recreation (lice play)—aveiage ol 7/1 minutes daily, 37H minutes 
a week 

Grades Tluec to Six (single einollment) 

Activities—30 minutes daily, 150 minutes a week 
Ait—40 minutes twice weekly, 80 minutes a week 
Physical Education—40 minutes tlnice weekly, 120 minutes a week 
Recieation—15 minutes daily, 75 ininules a week 

Giades Tluee to Six (one session, nileiloeking) 

Activities—20 minutes daily, 100 minutes a week 
Ait—20 minutes twice weekly, 40 minutes a week 
Physical Education—20 minutes thiice weekly, 60 minutes a week 
Recieation—15 minutes daily, 75 minutes a week 

At the clcmentaiy school level, in addition to these oppoitunities 
foi aesthetic education ceitam units in community pioblems and 
ceitam activities in Spanish classes lend themselves to piomoling the 
aits of ciealive and aesthetic living It is impossible to estimate the 
time allotments involved lieie. 

Youth Education 

Giades 7 to 9 (Second Unit) 

Activities—45 minutes, one day a week, giades 7 to 8 
Ait—45 minutes, one day a week, grades 7 and 8 
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Industrial Aits (boys)-90 minutes daily, 450 minutes weekly, 
grades 7, 8, and 9 

Physical Education-45 minutes tlmcc weekly, 135 minutes weekly, 
grades 7 and 8 

Home Economics or Native Handicialts (gnls)—90 minutes daily, 
450 minutes weekly, giades 7, 8, and 9 

Giades 7 to 9 (Uiban) 

Activities—40 minutes twice weekly, 80 minutes a week, guides 7, 
8, and 9 

Physical Education-40 minutes, one day a week, gi adcs 7, 8, and 9 

Industrial Arts (elective foi boys)-80 minutes daily, 400 minutes 
a week, grades 7, 8, and 9 

Home Economics oi Native Handiciafts (elective foi gnls) —SO 
minutes daily, 400 minutes a week, giades 7, 8, and 9 

Giades 10 to 12 (Urban) 

Industrial Aits and Home Economics (electives, ollcied m most 
high schools) 90 minutes daily. 450 minutes a week 

Adult Education 

No direct time allotment foi cieative and aesthetic education is to 
be found m the progiam of the adult cleinentaiy and junioi high 
school or m the veterans’ piogiams 

SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS 

Children should have two kinds of expcirencc with the aits Fust, 
they should enjoy them as a means of self-cxpiession and ncliei living 
Second, they should learn to use art foims foi clanlymg and com¬ 
municating ideas gamed m their other school experiences The 
scheduled time allotment for these expeiienccs m aits and ciafts at 
the elementaiy school level is inadequate. The time is cut up mto 
such small blocks that it does not permit a satisfying woik penod, to 
say nothing of allowing enough time to assemble matenak. and put 
them away afteiwaid Music has no distinct place in the schedule. 
It is suggested, therefore, that the time allotments foi art and activi¬ 
ties be put together and scheduled to allow at least a fifteen-minute 
period daily for duect music insliuction and a sixty-minute period 
for arts and crafts two oi tlnee times a week, This could be piovided 
if tire time allotment for English and anthmclic weie to be cut 
slightly, as proposed elsewheie m this repoit. 

The short afternoon session m the Hist and second giades on the 
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double emollment plan allows no time for art, music, or lecrcation, 
This means that the piogiam of the children is quite unbalanced 
during the tune they aie attending this session, Moreover, continuity 
of expenence in those fields is being mtenupted periodically as 
childien loveise sessions To meet this piohlom, it is suggested that 
one legulaily scheduled subject be omitted for a day at a time to 
make 100 m foi these tlnce aieas of cieative living 
The conclation of ait with olhei experiences is not well piovidcd 
foi While cuniculuni aieas like community pioblems and Spanish 
aie often conelated thiough the use of a poem 01 stoiy having some 
bearing on the subject at hand, the lime allotted to these areas is 
not flexible enough and, furthermore, is not often so used that it 
allows the aits to be a means of mcieasing the ways of communicating 
ideas Unless this is done, childien will not have ncaily enough of the 
kind of ait expeiiencc which they need 
The lecieation pcnod seems to he scheduled at the same time foi 
an entue school This seems to ciowd the playgiound and toilet 
facilities unneeessanly and creates a situation which would be avoided 
by staggeimg the piogiam Then theie aie days when both a physi¬ 
cal education class and a lecieation penod aie scheduled foi the 
same gionp of childien Consideimg the slioit school day, this would 
appeal to be an exliavagant use of time for one type of activity, 
except m cases whoie the lecieation peiiod gives an opportunity foi 
a mid-session snack It is theieioic suggested that the time blocks 
foi physical education and lecieation in the elementaiy school be 
combined The allotment foi this combined aiea should be mcicased 
to fifteen minutes daily m each session of the fust and second giades. 
In the uppei guides, it might be cut back to twenty minutes daily 
The secondaiy school makes no cluect piovision for students to 
have expeiicnces m aits and crafts, music, and physical education 
Theie is even less integiation of the arts with other experiences than 
is hue m the elementaiy school. This is unfoitunale. The piogiam 
should be so planned that eveiy gill and hoy has expenences that 
will lead to nnpiovemenl m his peisonal appcaiance and m his 
surroundings, and that will develop creativity m both work and 
leisuie-time pm suits Tins might be accomplished by requiring in 
both junior and semen high school coiuses oi units m homemakmg 
and at least a semesLei each of ails and ciafts and music The 
activity penod introduced into some junior high and second unit 
schools might well be devoted entncly to the ails, including music 
Other opportunities could be created by additional elective courses 
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m these aisas and by having laboiatoiies m which expencncos could 
be had m connection with the geneial education comscs pin sued by 
the student 

The adult education piogiam at picsent is almost wholly utilitauan. 
It should be extended to include piovisum loi the ails of living, 
thiough existing coiuses 01 peihaps tlnougli an additional emuse 

NEXT STEPS IN THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
TO IMPROVE CREATIVE AND 
AESTHETIC LIVING 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE NA'l VRE 
AND GUIDANCE OF EXPERIENCES 

1 Turn eveiy possible school expenenco into one m which the cie- 
ativity and aesthetic sense oi the individual aie enhanced 
This may be accomplished by cncouiagmg lcaincis to plan then 
own work; to stnve ioi gicatei ongin.ilily, foi lnglici standaids 
of woikmanship and taste, lor bcttci selection of materials on which 
to expend then cieative talents, and to cieale moic lunclional and 
beautiful pioclucts It may be accomplished also by helping leaineis 
to discovei and value cieative expulsion m the skills and pioducts 
of others 

2. Give time and attention in the school piognun at all levels to the 
development of leisuie-time aits and skills 
This may be accomplished by helping lcaincis to pmetice ails 
and skills of many vanebes, suited to the climate, lesoiuces, and 
cultuie of the Island (aits and skills that can, in gcncial, be Gai¬ 
ned into adulthood), by helping individuals to make cn secuiu 
the tools and facilities necessaiy foi this woik; by helping them to 
use community leeieational facilities with pi o fit and disci lvmnation, 
and, especially at the adult level, by helping them to oiganize vol- 
untaiy gioups foi spoits, music, drama, ladio pioduction, paities, 
and similai activities 

3 Cieate a desne for and ability to achieve coinloitable, attiactive 
sunoundmgs by helping lcaincis know what such sunonndmgs 
look and feel like and by giving them the cxpci icncc oi actually 
impiovmg the appeaiance ot their own home, school, and neigh- 
boihood. 

This may be accomplished by encouiaging oven moic pupil 
participation m planning for and managing the caic of the school 
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building and giounds, by continuing to piomote well-planned 
school and homo gaulens and bcttei landscaping aiound homes, 
and by extending oxpoucnccs of pupils m actual home constiuction, 
lepau, fmnishmg, and docoiation 

4 Extend to lcamcis ol all ages and oE both sexes oppoitumtics to 
Icain good gioommg and licttoi ways of selecting and lepamng 
clothing 

5 Help leaineis to accoid basic lcspect to all human beings 

This may be accomplished by lcmoving the stiess on competitive 
rewaids and on piaise leseivcd foi the “best" childien, by contin¬ 
uing the piesent modeiate emphasis on manneis, and by helping 
leaineis to have constmctive cxpcncnces with adults 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 

Foi Childhood Education 

1 Piovide expel unices m aesthetic living as an mtegial pait of eveiy 
possible school expoi lence at all levels, 

2 Combine the activity and ait penods into single blocks of tune 

3 Provide foi a scpaialc music penod, 

4 Combine leciealions (loccss) and physical education penods 

Foi Youth Education 

1 Combine homcmaking and native liandicialts classes m the second 
unit schools and make such units leqiuicd woik foi both boys and 
gnls. 

2 Combine mdustiial aits and agncultuic classes m the second unit 
school and make them icquiied woilc foi both boys and girls, 

3 Piovide a icqimed homcmaking oEcnng foi both boys and guls 
m the mban junioi high school and again in the semoi high school 

4 Piovide a icquiied music ofleiing and a lequned arts and ciafts 
ofleung some time during junioi high school and again duung 
semoi high school The activity period might be used for this 
puiposc m junioi high and second unit schools 

F oi Adult Education 

1 Piovide foi ails and ciafts, music, and lecication in the adult elc- 
menhuy and junior high schools. 

2. Piovide a com sc in homcmaking fox both sexes m the adult 
elemcntaiy and junior high schools. 
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Developing Social Effectiveness 


POINT OF VIEW 

Education which, teaches the members of a community to help them¬ 
selves and to woik together m solving common problems is education 
foi social effectiveness Such education helps to define common 
needs, or operational pioblems, to claiify goals and tasks to be 
undeitaken to meet these needs, and to specify the function which 
each individual or subgioup ol the community can best peifoim in 
attaining the goals. 

The results of education for social effectiveness aie discernible in 
two ways. (I) the impioved pioduction and use of food, clothing, 
shelter, medical seivices, recieation, or other seiviees of the entire 
community, and (2) the extent to which the membeis have a sense 
of belonging to and being needed m the community. 

Curnculum building in education foi social effectiveness becomes 
a piocess of planning the part the school will take m the total com¬ 
munity piogram or enteipiise. The teachci, the pnncipal, the supei- 
mtendent, the pupils, and the fi lends of the school join with othei 
gioups and institutions in surveys, studies, and confeicnees to detei- 
mine the needs. These become the basic pioblems of the cuuiculum. 
The same coopeiative piocesses are used in ascertaining the goals of 
the community, and these goals become die guiding philosophy and 
principles of oigamzation of learning experiences of the school, 
From this point on, the piofessional educator uses his knowledge 
of human giowlh and personality, learning difficulties, and age-level 
interests to deteinune methods and techniques by which pupils can 
learn to solve community problems 
The methods and techniques used in education loi social effective¬ 
ness range from skills m leading, wilting, and the use of symbols 
to duect paiticipation of the leamei m building, maintaining, and 
seivicing desnable community lmpiovements, Scivice projects, woik 
camps, work experience, apprenticeships, group planning, discussion 
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groups, trips, toms, and the use of resources in homes, business firms, 
farms, parks, and government offices—all aie techniques employed m 
developing education foi social effectiveness. 

The whole dynamic foi cuniculum building in education foi social 
effectiveness thus becomes one hom which there emeiges a definite 
gioup task, a plan, and fiecdom ol the membeis of the group to 
woik out a plan 

encouraging signs of education eor 

SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Tliis concept of education for social effectiveness is undoubtedly 
emeiging in the practical planning of some Pueito Rican educatois 
and statesmen. The new Community Education Law, which was 
passed m April, 1949, clearly defines and implements a major progiam 
of education m these terms Recent effoits of all agencies of the 
Insular Government to cooichnatc their woik through the Inter-De- 
paitmental Advisoiy Council oflei new possibilities foi fieeing local 
communities hom mtia-govemment duplication and delay and foi 
decentiaiming the planning of community life The soveinl expen- 
ments being earned on by Lhc people at local levels in Las Piodias, 
m Coiozal, and m Aguacla, with the assistance of the Depaitment ol 
Education and cooperating government agencies, furnish a solid 
gioundwoik for educatois of Pueito Rico to ohserve education ioi 
social effectiveness liom a practical and expenmental standpoint. 

These lecent significant developments will bo discussed moie fully 
in Chapter 14, but will be rcleircd to hom tune to tune m this cliaptei 
as hopeful beacons towaicl which the experiences ohseived elscwheie 
on tlie Island by the suivey staff might be moved To guide the tran¬ 
sition fiom the picvaihng quality of educational experiences on the 
Island to a more umveisal application of the pi maples and philoso¬ 
phy involved m these moie recent developments is the object of this 
cliaptei 

PROBLEMS IN DEVELOPING EDUCATION FOR 

SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 

Three majoi pioblems seemed to bo geneially involved m the 
educational piaclicc m Pueito Rico, which must he oveieome Lo make 
such a transition ( 1 ) the pioblcm of effecting a shill of emphasis 
of Pueito Rican educators fiom techniques and methods to community 
planning of needs and goals of effective social living, (2) the piob- 
Iem of inspiring confidence m local initiative and lcsponsibihty foi 
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social pl ann ing, (3) the pioblem of utih/.mg lcadeiship of both pio- 
fessional and lay men m a joml enteipiise, thus letammg a lesidenl 
continuation of social effectiveness in spite ot dunging piofessional 
leadeiship 

THE STUDY OF NEEDS AND GOALS- 

A FIRST PRIORITY 

Apait hom the encomaging developments just cited, an analysis 
of the expeuences which chilclien, youth, and adults aie having m 
learning to be socially effective leveals that Pueito Rican educatois 
seek to develop in leaineis techniques and skills bcfoie the leaineis, 
in cooperation with teacheis and othei mteiested poisons, have de- 
teimined needs and defined goals The call is bcfoie the hoise, even 
m the experiences, noted by the suivey staff and cited in this cliaptei, 
which lepresent commendable pioneeung dim Is ot many of Pueito 
Rico’s courageous and cieative teacheis Clnldien, youth, and adults 
aie busy, unclei the guidance of some of the teacheis, m planting 
home gaidens befoie they have suiveycd 01 studied then community's 
food piohlems, its maikcts, its soil possibilities, its climate, 01 the 
expeuences, successes, and failuics ol othei agencies in developing 
home gaidens On-the-job liainmg pioguuns and vocational schools 
are promoted on a wide scale befoie the students have made adequate 
occupational suiveys of the needs ot then community 01 legion foi 
employment oppoitumtics Inteuclations ot public schools and the 
Uuiveisity of Pueito Rico and othei government dopaitments aie 
oveilooked in deteunuung what pait each could best play in nnpiov- 
mg food, clothing, and slieltei, and health and lecieation All of 
these and many othei facts of utmost impoitance aie essential and 
can be obtained by the pupils befoie determining techniques. In 
bnef, the thinking of educatois m Pueito Rico could well be moie 
deal on needs and goals of community living, The task and the 
plan are the essential agieemeiits to lie woilcecl out, the specific 
techniques can emeige fiom these agieements ol pupils, teacheis, 
patents, employeis, government agencies, and autonomous groups 

DEVELOPING A VIGOROUS COMMUNin' INITIATIVE 

A second rnajoi pioblem that confionts the people ol Pueito Rico 
m developing education foi social effectiveness is that ol inspumg the 
people of the local communities and mral legions to pielci, wheic 
possible, to plan then own goals and meet then own needs lathei than 
to channel all pioblems tluough the Insulai Government 01 othei 
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lemote authority In bucf, the pioblcm is one of deteimimng winch 
social tasks can best be done dnectly by the local gionps and which 
should be attacked on an island-wide basis This is an mcieasingly 
scuous pioblcm not only m Pun to Rico but llnoughout continental 
United States The people oi PuciLo Ilico have shown lemailcable 
piogicss in lucent ycais in a detennmaliou to manage then own 
political aflaus. Tins same spmt and determination must find a place 
in fuithci decent) uh/nbon wilhm the Island so that the people in 
vanous sections’ and localities have mcieasing control and dneetion 
of then means ol pioduction But, to assuie such lcsponsibihties, a 
two-dueclional efloit is necessaiy fiist, the Insulai Government must 
fiee some of the channels fm local initiative and paiticipation, and 
second, the people must be educated to be willing to assume Lheu 
individual and small-gioup lespousibiliUes 

UTILIZATION OF THE VEST QUALITIES OF 

PROFESSIONAL AND LAY LEADERSHIP 

To do this cdiicatois and otliei agents ol govcinnicnt must dehb- 
eiatcly place confidence m “natuial leaders” and oulmaiy citizens 
as well as m youth and childien 

These lay leaders 01 “liatmal leaders” m community giowtli have 
demonstrated gieat capacity and ability m numeions instances m 
both Pueito Ricci and continental United States The technique of 
locating the leadei, who may not be spoken of as a “loadci” by his 
fellow citizen, is an essential pail ol the task ol the professional 
leader, so that the constant piesence of the piolessional leadei is not 
essential to the continuity ol development of social effectiveness 

Along with the leadei ship pi mciplc goes the necessity of so plan¬ 
ning and clanfymg the task, the plan, and the freedom to do it, 
that theie will be some eatly successes on a small scale, successes 
that can be cleaily seeu to be lesults of social enteipnse Many of 
the tasks which aic cited m the Puerto Rican expeiienccs aic lost in 
the vagueness of the piocess negative 01 disciplmaiy campaigns, foi 
example, to keep the people horn tin owing gaibage on the sticet, 
may lcsult m tcmpoiuiy successes, but the campaign in such an 
instance is one that should he planned by an cubic community latlici 
than a single chissioom 01 school. Even campaigns foi cleanliness 
on the school giomuls aic discomagmg unless the planning is a pait 
of a long-teim educational piogiam to make such a task cumulative 
in its outcome 

The extent to which leacheis aie willing 01 able to go in developing 
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social effectiveness is closely 1 elated to tlie pioblcm of leadership R 
is a much hinder task, though moic satisfying, than presiding ovei a 
classioom lecitation The teacher who leads students to study and 
seive the community must spend a gieat deal of tune m a realistic 
peisonal study of the community. ITe must diaw adults and clnldien 
togethei, understand what community lcsouices have to oflei, discuss 
his woik and sometimes defend it with othei people m the community, 
anange for field tups, sccuie materials, devise exhibits and dramatiza- 
tions of the common needs and goals of the piogiam It is no easy 
task. The teacheis of Pueito Rican schools me unusually devoted 
and loyal, many instances weie observed by the suivey staff of then 
willingness to give themselves unslintitigly to the welfaie of the 
community' But education for social effectiveness, as discussed heie, 
will demand more time and eneigy fiom many people ahoady cai ly¬ 
ing a heavy load 

EXPERIENCES IN EDUCATION FOR 

SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 

The suivey staff studied the expediences which children, youth, and 
adults weie having and which led lowaid the solution of those piob- 
lems. Five aieas 01 “labor a tones” seemed to be available to teacheis 
and school officials in which these pioblems could lie studied, (I) 
m the social lelationslnps of the school itself, (2) in family life; (3) 
m mteigioup relationships, (4) in community nnpiovemcnt, and (5) 
in the affans of the Island In general, although not exclusively, the 
education of children for social effectiveness would find the most 
piomising opportunities foi expiession in home and school life, with 
mtioductoiy exploiations m the wider horizons of mtergioup rela¬ 
tionships and commumly improvement. The latter aieas oi “labora¬ 
tories” would receive mcicasmg emphasis m tlio education of youth 
foi social effectiveness, with exploratoiy concerns m the affans of 
the Island The education of adults foi social effectiveness should 
find its best medium thiough diieet management and control of local 
community impiovement m lelation to the total affans of the Island 
Adult life is, however, so involved in home and family lelationships, 
mteigioup lelationships, and school affairs that tlreie should he a 
continuing use of these “laboratou.es” throughout all adult education 
At all three age levels there is an mlciplay of these five areas oi 
lahoratoues of developing experiences for effective social living, 
but there are possibilities in accenting oi emphasizing the media 
which most naturally relate to age level experiences 
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CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
experiences in home and family life 

Home and family cxpeiienccs weie noted by tlie srnvey staff ra 
which fiist giade chiklien weic learning the nnpoitance of individual 
diinkmg cups at home and emphasised it so much at home that pai- 
ents weie beginning to accept the piactice. A second giade unit 
of study dealt with the unpoilancc of chiklien’s coopeiation m making 
an attractive and clean home Intciviews with uppei grade children 
of two uiban elemental y schools in two chflcienl distucts levealed 
home-school leaunng experiences that lesulted in planting home 
flower gardens and improving the diamage of yaids 

Expenences aie needed in winch paienls, childien, and teaclieis 
plan significant majoi goals of homo and family life Theie was not 
much evidence that such coopeiativc planning took place befoie 
teachers launched the activities obseivcd Cluldien had little oppoi- 
tumty to feci that then activities were important paits of home life, 
they appeared to bo excicises and lessons of the schoolioom 

EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOL LIFE LEADING 

TO SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 

A sixth giacle lcpoited a piojcct of impiovmg the school giounds 
Othei experiences weic noted m the elementaly school of children 
cleaning and washing schoolioom desks, A gieat deal of sliess seems 
to be placed m sonic of the uiban schools on appointing children to 
do school police duty, 

Cluldien should be taught to shaic m planning the use of then 
school time instead ol blindly following a piedclcimined time sched¬ 
ule, They should be taught to evaluate inatenals within then age 
limitations, to expiess themselves in alteung and levismg 100 m man¬ 
agement It is even possible to incorporate the planning of children 
m constructing school buildings Interesting illustrations of pupil- 
parent paiticipation m school building planning may be found in 
some schools m the States which would be of mleiest to Pueito 
Rican educalois as new buildings aie designed 1 Teaclieis’ appoint¬ 
ment of committees which function accoichng to tlieir suggestions 
should be lcplaced by a willingness on the pail of teaclieis to allow 
the children to make mistakes and loam lioin them 

■‘National Education Association, Anna iron Association of School Adnunisti a- 
I on, American School Building',, pp 30-33 194 8 Yc.uhoolc Washington, D C,, 
The Association, 1948 
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EXPERIENCES IN INTERGROUP RELATIONSHIPS 

In the elementaiy schools clnldien weie obscived paiticipatmg in 
mtergroup situations piimiuily by conti lbutuig to tile Junior Red 
Cross tinough student-elected councils, sinning with patents m the 
activities of the seveial political pailies pnoi to the Novcmbci elec¬ 
tion, wozlcmg with youngei childrens gionps as members of the school 
police, and seeming the help of tlie Health Depaitmcnt and olhei 
community agencies These aie important experiences with othei 
gioups, and they can do much to help children develop such basic 
skills of mtergroup lelationx as those involved m knowing how to 
secuie lehable information about a gioup, interpreting the moies of 
a gioup, deciding when and m what ways to support the activities 
of a group, deciding how to paiticipale with olhei gioups, and help¬ 
ing to bung about effective mteigroup cooperation 

Foi such skills to develop, howevci, it is necessuiy to extend the 
lauge of such expenences and to cany out and evaluate the chil¬ 
dren’s activities, to help them see the skills that aie needed and 
wheie then stiengths and difficulties he Thcic are many situations 
in the eveiyclay living of the elementaly school clnldien of Pueito 
Rico that involve inteigioup relations’ which might well become a 
pait of the cumculum The following are lllusliativc woiking with 
youngei and oldei gioups in the school cm all-school problems, woik¬ 
ing with paients and othei adults on school and home piojccts, pie- 
panng stones and othei informational materials for the use of 
youngei clnldien, planning how memheis of the school group caii best 
woik with the custodian, luncluoom employees, and otlieis, evaluat¬ 
ing newspaper accounts of the activities ol various gioups, discussing 
local proposals for eliminating slum conditions, participating in the 
activities of the Scouts, 4TT Clubs, and similai gioups, woiking with 
local community groups to secuie adequate plant facilities in the 
community, cooperating with othei gioups m clean-up duves and 
othei community piojects, discussing the natuic of lepoited plans 
for international coopeiation 

CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES IN SHARING IN 

COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 

Using community lesomces for educational piuposes is a step to- 
waid community improvement, although too often it is noL followed 
by any effoit to nnpiovc such community ics'ouiees Theie was some 
evidence that clnldien aio learning to make use of community re¬ 
sources They bung in all sorts of waste inatenals to conveit into 
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useful articles duiing the activity period Although leacheis seemed 
to have been the ones to secure them, fice matenals hom commeicial 
companies in the States weie much in evidence in some schools, and 
everywlieie theie weic load maps of the Island and posteis and 
bulletins fiom the Depailment of Health Because of the close co- 
opeiation between that dcpaitment and the school, clnldien have a 
good oppoitumty to leam of the health sei vices available to them It 
is also appaient that some clnldien aie learning to appeal to patents 
and even to the mayoi of their town to help on pi ejects undei taken. 

Tups taken by elementary school children lllustiate further use of 
community resouices Representatives at the November 6, 1948, meet¬ 
ing m San Juan cited the following instances a thud giade gioup 
went to see a ruial aqueduct, a gioup studying housing visited the 
homes of vanous pupils as well as a housing pioject, m connection 
with a study of then community, anotlici gioup took walks to obseivc 
the activities of people, othei chddien made visits to industries wlicic 
their paicnts woiked, a fiist grade gioup went to see tm cans stci- 
llized m the school lunchroom 

Even m the light of these examples, questions may be laised as to 
the extent of use of community lesourccs m all the schools of the 
Island and as to the quality of pupil-learning involved Foi example, 
on the latlei point, aie childien learning to take initiative m locating 
community lcsouices pciliuent to a giveu puiposc, and aie they hav¬ 
ing oppoilunities to help plan the best use of these lesomcos so that 
they may become sclf-dnectccl community membra s who know how 
to get help on individual and social piobloms? Some evidence was 
obtained that indicated that a few tcacliois and pupils weie going 
beyond meiely using the community as a lesoiucc fui other lessons 
and. actually using community lesoiuces to impiove then community 

To secure mloimation on clnldien’s school expenences that might 
piomote social eEectiveness by sliaimg in community lmpiovcment, 
upper giade clnldien in two uiban elementary schools in two dilleient 
distucts weie mteiviewed. Repicsentativcs at tlie November 6 meet¬ 
ing m San Juan furnished additional examples 

When a gioup interview was conducted with a dozen sixth grade 
clnldien m a fauly laigo town, these weie then lephcs to the 

question “What have you done to make-(youi community) a 

bettei place m which to live?" 

We have helped by not lluowmg waste mateuals inLo the stieel 

We chained oui y.uds. 

We have watched out that stieel lights do not get broken over the town 
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We do not wnte on school walls. 

We have impioved school and home smiminding". 

We planted Ilowei gaidens at home. 

A half dozen sixth giade pupils ill a smallei town said in leply 
to the same question" 

We appointed a committee of boys to seive as policemen to see that 
people do no throw 'gaibage m the slieets 

Our teacher and the clnldien mote a IcLtci to the pimeipal asking him 
to send a letter to the people to ask them to coopciute m oui cleanliness, 

To increase the food supply another group of childien planned 
with the teacher how to plant hits of land The teacher was given 
a visiting day to go aiound to see the garden plots and encourage 
the pupils 

A report fiom a teacher at the Novcmbci 6 meeting added this 
illustration 

A sixth grade gioup visited a slum aica, located pouls of stagnant water, 
and used keiosene to kill mosquito larvae. The childien asked the neighbor 
to do the same. The childien also collected euckei tills, painted them, and 
presented them to people m the aica to use as giulugo cans (The clnldien 
weie disappointed that people used the tins foi w.ilei without even steriliz¬ 
ing them ) 

It is impossible to estimate the iepiosentativenes.s of the piactices in 
the foregoing examples, Both the testimony on November 6 meeting 
and observations m the schools make it appeal that oppoitumties 
foi such participation in school and community improvement do 
not occur fiequently foi any clnldien and probably seldom, if evei, 
for many others Theie is no way of knowing, eithci, the way in 
which these experiences weie planned and managed Did teacheis 
use these occasions as opportunities for children to learn 

To plan in groups? 

To assign and accept appiopnate individual responsibilities' 3 

To secuie the help of and woik willi adults who possessed useful 

knowledge and skills’ 

To test the woith of plans made m tcims of the icsults achieved? 

To make generalizations as to llie effectiveness of gioup endeavoi 

and the techniques that make for effectiveness? 

The answer to these questions would have io be “no” if the teaching 
procedure used was the teachci-manipulated question and answer 
“discussion” so fiequently obseived m classiooms But the promise 
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of rnipoitanl developments to come lies in these commendable begin¬ 
nings 

CI-ULDIIOOD EXPERIENCES IN PARTICIPATING 

IN THE AFFAIRS OF THE ISLAND 

The elementaly school pnncipal in a small town gave, in an 
mteiview, lici school’s piogiam of Lips 

All oui cluklieii except the tlmd giadc have had a bus tup this yeai In 
connection with tlieii unit oa ait and legend in Fuel to Rico, our sixth giade 
childien took a tup to the Umvcisity of Pucilo Rico to study piclmes 
painted by iamous ailisls of the Island and to see objects used by the In¬ 
dians - . The fiist and second giade clnklicn weie taken Lo San Juan to 
Munos Rivcia Paik m connection with then unit on recieation The fourth, 
and fifth guides went to see histoncal places m PueitD Rico 

PaienLs and tcaclieis go along Patents pay foi the bus and aie asked 
to sign pennission slips Some shod Lips aie taken also, for example, to 
watch the high school being constiuctecl and to see the materials being 
used The teachei goes lo such places m advance One gioop visited a 
lawyer, and nnothci took a tup mound the town 

In issue No. 24 of Ptoblcinas do la Comumdad for sixth giade 
appeals "A Gulls Ilcpoit on the Slums,” wlncli makes lofeience to 
the Insuliu Planning Boaid, Housing Authority, Land Autlionty, 
and othei agencies. 

These aie significant lntioductoiy expenences to the appieciation 
and understanding of the lesouices and problems of Pueito Rico 
Many experiences can bo developed wheicby childien become ac¬ 
quainted with these rcsouices, such as legional and island-wide ex¬ 
hibits and fans m which postcis, ait objects, and useFul pioducts 
foi a moie pioductive and healthful Island aie displayed, films and 
diamatizations wheio childien see themselves working with other 
Pueilo Rican childien and adults; films about 01 tups to factories 
wheie food, clothing, fmnituic, and textiles aie pioduced. 

YOUTH EDUCATION 

YOUTH EXPERIENCES IN IIOMF, AND FAMILY LIFE 

In one junioi high school liomomakmg class each member assumed 
a paiLculm lesponsibihly loi a youngei brotlici 01 sistci, or foi a 
neighbor’s clnlcl if thcic was no youngei member of her family. 
Appiopiiate ehikhen’s playthings weie constiuctcd, and collections 
of childrens stoues weie made m the form of booklets. Some oiigmal 
stones for childien wcic written for this purpose as well This type 
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of experience, appaiently lathei common in the homenuiking classes 
m child caie, was a lealistic expeuencc which could contubute much 
to effective family life 

In a second unit school the gills m the class did ovoi Lho piactice 
bedioom m the home economics quaiteis they lefnnshcd an old 
vanity, made bedspieads and cuitains, and ledccoiated the loom 
Then each membci of the class submitted a plan loi the linpiovement 
of hei own bedioom at home, m most cases sluued with a youngci 
sistei 01 two. This was a lealistic avpmence in home unpiovcmenl 

Cooperation of students in impiovmg home and family life was ex¬ 
hibited m a jumoi high school tlnough the picpaiation of bieakfast 
eacli day foi students who could have no bienldnsl at home. AH 
homerooms paiticipated in piovidmg foodstufl—cans of milk, chocolate 
bais foi making hot chocolate, ciaekeis, and the like—and the home¬ 
making class piepaied the bieakfast each day 

Another homcmaking class m jumoi high school mnde juuioi high 
school umfoims with matciials piovidcd liy lho Molhcis Club. These 
wcie foi gnls who could not afroid to pmchuse the necossaiy umfoim 
for school attendance 

The expenence that guls wcie having m the native handicinft 
classes was duectly conceived to contubute towaid impiovemcnt of 
the home A gieat vaucty ot activities wcie seen weaving, sewing, 
caiving, puisc-making, pcisonal oinanients, and the like. The em¬ 
phasis in these activities was on taking native nniloiials, piocessing 
them, and then making vanous aihcles In addition, waste malenals 
weie utilized, such as tin cans, boxes, and otlieis 

Piactical applications, laboiatones, 01 piojcels m child caie should 
be increased m the sccoudaiy schools Iloino dccoiating and home 
beautification, as piactieed m some ol the Pueilo Rican secondary 
schools, with lealistic considciatiou ol the homes m which clnldien 
live 01 may live, should be extended to olhci schools 

Theie is little, howevei, m the latei sceondaiy school yeais to 
indicate that Pueito Rican young people aic being mtioduced to 
many of the significant pioblems they will iace in establishing then 
own homes Many of them will many soon aflci leaving school 
Senous study should be made by a committee ol laymen and second¬ 
ly tcaclieis and adinmisliatois of the need loi education m hoy and 
gill lelationships, and foi mainage and otliei phases ol home and 
famdy life. A plan that is suitable to the culture ot the Island 
should be developed foi impiovmg this type ol home and family 
education 
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JOVTJJ EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOL LIFE 

One kind of inteiestmg evidence that youth are actually working 
on school life pioblems which they themselves identify was found 
m piojects lelating to adaptation of classioom facilities to meet needs 
In one situation tlic pupils had planned, built, and painted shelves for 
then class 100m so that theie would be stoiage space for then hooks 
and science specimens In another situation pupils developed, as 
piojects, chagiains and charts lor geneial science They decided that 
if these weie kept tm the use of otliei classes, a beginning would be 
made foi mcieasing their nicagei materials Wheie to keep such 
cliaits piesented a pioblem Two of the hoys designed and built an 
the shop a very attiactive and functional cabinet m which the cliaits 
could be hung 

In one second unit school students helped by leveling the giound 
foi a faun shop budding In anotliei the boys m the vocational 
agiicultme piogiam weie helping the mstiuctcn an the building of a 
faim shop In a thud tin; agncultiual students had landscaped the 
school giounds, the elementaly classes, housed in scpaiate cottages, 
had planted ilowei guldens m bout of the cottages and weie taking 
caie of them In still anotliei school tlieie was a gardening class for 
gills, with the emphasis upon the development of a home garden 
by each gnl This, while not a univeisal occuucnce, seemed to be 
quite common m the second unit schools. 

Them was little evidence of student participation m dclcimmmg 
the natuie of the euniculmn ofrcimgs oi the second unit, junior 
high, 01 semoi high schools Coopeialive cunieulum development 
and planning, with students paiticipatmg along with paienls and 
school officials, needs to be exploied. At the youth education level 
the oppoitrinities aic abundant loi functional community planning as 
judgment and ability to make decisions matuie Cooperative cui- 
uculum planning should become a icality, student evaluation of the 
accieditmg system, textbooks, and even school finances is not without 
piecedent 2 and should be cncouiaged 

YOUTH EXPERIENCES IN INTERGROUP RELATIONSHIPS 

The ability to woik m inleigioup situations is one of the most 
significant skills foi successful individual and community living It is 
a skill which youth should have developed to a high level of pci- 

3 National Education Association, Educational Policies Commission, Learning 
the Ways of Demociauj Washington, D C. Tlie Commission, 1940. 
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formance The survey staff saw chilclicn reciting fiom textbooks the 
mfoimation they had learned concerning people of other lands, heard 
of the public health doctois, nrnses, and sanitarians going into the 
schools to talk with gioups, and m one case, traveled with two nmses 
going into a high school to acquaint students with the musing pro¬ 
fession. There was this kind of evidence that youth wcie having 
contacts with those outside their immediate group. 

Membeis of the suivey staff did not see evidence that youth weie 
studying gioups outside the school environment in ways othci than 
the two mentioned abovc-ieading about them Horn textbooks and 
hearing representatives speak These techniques should he consider¬ 
ably expanded and extended to include othei sources foi seeming 
reliable mfoimation about gioups. Much lesouice literature concern¬ 
ing the vanous lacial, religious, economic, social, and piofessional 
gioups is available As in the case of luboi unions, social, leligious, 
01 economic gioups, there usually aie competent speakers who can 
explain and discuss with students basic concepts undo lying the sliuc- 
tuie of then 1 gioup, the pnnciples upon which they opciate, and the 
contributions they may make Documental y motion pictrues aie 
frequently available for school use. Student interviews, though 
which the student seeks specific mfoimation, may be held with mem¬ 
bers of gioups Othei means of studying such gioups aie attendance 
at meetings and actual working with the gioups on some of then 
programs Withm the community tlieie aie also oigani/ed public 
service gioups, such as the welfaie depaitmcnt, the medical associa¬ 
tion, the public health depaitmcnt, and the paicnt-teachei association, 
with whom youth should be woilang on many pioblcms Through all 
these means students will gam insights into the purposes, moies, and 
activities of groups They will know how far to support: their activi¬ 
ties, and will undeistand better the reasons for safeguarding the rights 
of the gioups Thiough such study and woikmg relations they will 
gain undeistanding of many gioups and will bo able to participate 
moie effectively m their community, 

School clubs, after-school paities, Cub Scouts and Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp File Guls, and other such youth gioups should become 
moie piomment areas of school sponsorship at the junior high school 
level, 

Mens service clubs, music and art clubs, and olhoi adult gioups 
should be encomaged to plan “junioi" gioups foi high school students, 
providing cairy-ovei activities after youth leave school 

The 4 -H Club movement should be encouraged m all rural schools 
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and village schools Alumni gioups should be stimulated in both the 
secondaiy schools and the adult schools and classes. 

YOUTH experiences in sharing in 

COMMUNITY IMPROVEMENT 

Some pi ejects ot piovcd value in youth education foi improving the 
community which weie obseived m some of the Pueito Rican schools 
aie. 

Cooperative clubs of jumoi high school leaclieis, students, and 

parents in impiovmg health conditions and piactices 

Student planting of school lawns and gaidens. 

Student assistance m building, furnishing, and ledecoiatmg school 

piopeity. 

Welfaie assistance m picpaiing and supplementing school lunches 

and school umfoims and active paiticipation m Jumoi Red Cross 

Those activities demoustiatc the ability of students of secondaiy 
schools to undeitake piojects m the school community, but it is evi¬ 
dent that, as yet, theie aie lew youth who have cxpenences m lmpiov- 
mg the community. Some schools biought youth into significant 
slianiig in community lmpiovcinent m the numeious chives earned on 
though the schools eaueoi diive, sale of tuboiculosis seals, and the 
like These campaigns, lightly conceived, can be utilized foi ical 
student learnings. In convcisations with numeious Depaitmeut of 
Education officials, liowevei, the impiession was gained that in most 
of the schools these duves and special events wcie not utilized as 
learning situations loi clnldieu This can be done, howevei, by 
preceding the duvc with suiveys, field tups, and fact gathering ic- 
latod to the diive, and then by studying community benefits which 
denve fiom them 

A few outstanding examples of successful use of community edu¬ 
cational resoulecs m youth education weie discovcied in visitation 
by the suivcy staff membeis. One of the most stimulating levolved 
aiound the cfloits of the school counseloi to help students make 
moie intelligent vocational choices on the basis' of expanded inhu¬ 
mation legaidmg the occupational woild. Tins counseloi had oigan- 
lzed visits foi the social studies leacheis to vanous community 
business and manufacluiing concerns in Older to acquaint them with 
the woilc conditions and oppoilumties m the community Following 
this, teachers weie stimulated to take students on visits to selected 
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community factories and businesses as a pint oi then social studies 
work 

In conjunction with this same edoit, social studies teacliuis weie 
helped to get local business and mdustiial leadeis to come into the 
social studies classes to discuss enteipuses with which they weie 
associated. In addition, the counseloi had louncl that only a veiy few 
students from the jrmioi high school cnteied the vocational high 
school located in the community She was convinced that a con- 
tnbutmg factoi was the fact that students generally did not leally 
know what was hemg ofleicd m the industrial school. To meet this 
pioblem, she earned out a visiting piogiam ol all ninth giadc students 
to the vocational high school 

Seveial school couuselois weie quite awaie of the educational op¬ 
portunities offeied by the private business lnglr schools existing m 
then community, Catalogues of then oilcimgs weie m evidence, and 
the counselors discussed the oppoitunilies m these nisLilutions which 
weie not available m public high schools. The counselors sticssed the 
need for expanding the public high school cumciiluin lo omhiace 
similar oppoitumties 

One of the best examples of youth having cxpoucucc-shanng m 
community impiovement was found in a jumoi high school of a 
metiopolilan area. This school had an mleicommunity club composed 
of junior high school students, school ollicials, teaclicis, and patent 
leadeis They had woikecl on a nuinbei of coinniutuly pioblems, pai- 
ticulaily the improvement of health conditions and practices, Leadeis 
of this gioup had called on the nrayoi and had activated a piogram 
of tuberculosis testing 

However, most of these activities of youth in sharing m community 
impiovement repiesentcd isolated and fiagmenUuy expoueiiccs They 
aie cliawn from many classes and many schools To a huge extent, 
even at then best, they seem to be motivated by an ann to nnpiove 
and add mteiesl to the subject mattci courses, such as social studies, 
vocational shops, or home economics No instance was noted wheie 
the prevailing goal of the school was to nnpiove the living conditions 
of the community. With such a goal nil the activities mentioned heie 
and many moie would undoubtedly have cmeigcd 

Wheie a high school has as a pimie objective the impiovmg of 
hvmg conditions of a community, experience lias shown 1 that it might 
engage in the types of expeiienccs listed below In these experiences, 
classes oi teachers contiibute whateyei then talents and equipment 

a Ibid , pp 322-25 
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will enable them to do best, but they nevei lose sight of the big task. 
What can my students and I do to bung about bettei living foi alP 

Adding income to family living by building and making available 
to all families, foi a small fee, a canneiy and food refrigeration 
plant, thus saving ouliiianly wasted and spoiled meats and also 
staling vegetables, a small gioup of students specially Lamed foi 
the task oi opeialmg the plant. 

Pioviding a laige chick hatcheiy unit managed by students foi the 
community on a cosL-of-opeialion basis 

Earning enough money by student activities and loans to purchase 
a community tiactoi and powei spiaymg outfit to be used, by the 
faimeis ol the community 

Giving student assistance to faimeis m teiiacing, planting cover 
ciops, piumng decs, killing insects 

Repaumg hum implements m a school shop and building play- 
giouud equipment foi a community lecieatioual piogiam 

Going into one m two homes a yeiu ancl completely ledecoialmg 
them, by having gills do the inside woik and boys the yaid unpiove- 
ment, landscaping, and outside lcdeeoiatmg 

Publishing a weekly coinnnmity newspapei about events m the 
community as well as the school 

Managing a coopeialivc stoie which sells, among othei pioducts, 
student-made ai tides of household usefulness 

Opeiating a community motion piclnie show at a veiy small cost 

Maintaining a game loan-libiaiy bona which childien can take 
home games foi leciealion of families. 

Building a picnic spot and baibecue pits on school giounds foi 
families 

ADULT EDUCATION 

In Pait One of this lepoit it is held that tlieie is a timidity m the 
attitude oi the Fuel to Rican which lesults in the appaicnt feeling that 
his lesponsilulily m Ins community wolhue does not go beyond Ins 
blood lelahves Adult education in Pueito Rico should set as a major 
goal tlie stieiigtlicnuig of family confidence and initiative through 
a bioademng of its community paiticipution as a family Most of the 
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educational experiences noted below me those in which the family 
operates as a unit foi the benefit of its own membeis These are 
commendable experiences, and should he multiplied many times But 
until the adult membeis of the home learn to load their families into 
bioadei ranges of community improvement, tlioie can be only paitial 
progiess m social effectiveness 

The Puerto Rican family is a veiy stiong asset to the social effective¬ 
ness of the Island Adult educators should lecognwe this potential 
strength, One of the most significant goals tint a community educa¬ 
tional piogiam could establish would be to help eveiy family lceog- 
mze the necessity of doing community jobs as well as tlie nnpoitance 
of the jobs themselves, What bcttei paitneiship can thcie he to de¬ 
sign activities to achieve tins goal than the schoolLcachca, the paient- 
teacher association, the home demons tuition agent, and tlie health 
department Concentrating on one family unit at a tunc, studying its 
total potentialities in community enteipnse, securing its willingness 
to help on a definite task foi the community, assigning it its task and 
giving the family piopei recognition and honm foi its achievements 
aie suggestive steps towaid helping iamihes become socially effective 
community membeis. While some of the experiences that iollow 
definitely tend to hnpiove the status and dignity of family life in the 
community, these values scorn to be, on the whole, by-pioducts of 
other activities lather than majoi goals. 

ADULT EXPERIENCES IN HOME AND FAMILY LIFE 

In its study of the vocational rehabilitation education piogiam 
members of the survey staff interviewed about twenty different adult 
clients wlio had been seiviced cither in tiaunng 01 in physical rehabili¬ 
tation In eveiy instance thcie was refeience by the client to condi¬ 
tions that had impioved 01 changed his family lile as a lcsult ot the 
seivice of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 

In some of these cases veiy distinct emotional and social pioblems 
had existed in the family as a lesult of the disability of tlie client In 
thiee cases, foi example, theie had been evidences of a gicat deal of 
oveipiotectiveness on the pait of othei membeis of the family, such as 
mothei, fathei, sistei, oi grandparents, and resistance of the efforts of 
the Division to expose the disabled poison to the piogiam oi Laming 
and placement. This resistance hacl to be skillUilly ovcicomc and 
bioken down by the counselois Definite changes weic obseiverl 
among families when they learned that situations with high emotional 
involvement could be handled on a reasonable basis, Instances weie 
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noted, and homes actually visited, where what had been veiy serious 
family situations weie now happy, fuendly ones, sepaiations of hus¬ 
band and wife had been pi evented, clnlchen had been lestoied to the 
respect of the neighborhood and othei membeis of the family, chil- 
dien were now contributing to the family income, which leleased 
other membeis of the Family fiotn then constant care, the health con¬ 
dition of the entne family was nnpioved. 

Similar evidences of nnpiovement of family life resulting fiom eco¬ 
nomic giowth of members of the family were noted m the on-the-]ob 
Paining piogiam wheic the vcteian bad completed his tiainmg Sev- 
eial such vetcians weie mteiviewed and in almost all these cases fam¬ 
ily relationships had been improved because of the mci eased earning 
powei of the vcteian It became possible, loi example, for one vcteian 
to establish a lelatively good income as a lesult of Ins tiammg and he 
was able to have childien and suppoit them comfoitably, whereas 
befoie he had been gicatly depressed and womed ovei the possibility 
of not having sufficient income to suppoit a family In a few cases 
mtei viewed, the on-thc-job ti anting had enabled the employee to 
send his childien to school and to pi ovule them with clothing, sup¬ 
plies, and lunches. 

In the vetcians vocational agiiculLiual piogiam two second unit 
schools weie canymg on evening meetings once a month in which 
family groups would come to the school to talk about home and 
family piobleins Most of these problems dealt with making a living, 
making the homo moie beautiful oi moie atliactive, securing bettci 
food for the children, learning new methods of diet, improving mar¬ 
keting methods, nnpioving soil, developing home gaidens, and re¬ 
pairing homes 

The Home Economics Division has been attempting to develop 
adult education foi home and family gioups and is woikmg along 
lines similar to those desenbed above by getting motheis and family 
gioups togcthei to study the improvement of home conditions Parent- 
teachei gioups have m some instances been studying child develop¬ 
ment, child giowth, nutiilion and diet, and the caie and feeding of 
children. All these study gioups weie assisted by the schools and the 
teacheis and by the Depailmenl of AgiiculLiual Extension at the 
Univeisity of Pucilo Ilico The home demonshation agents of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pueito Rico have been expanding their work along the lines 
suggested above. 

In some instances schoolteacheis weie woikmg closely with the 
home demonstuition agents, while in others evidence of this eoopeia- 
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tive lelationslup was lacking The lecent development ol the Inter- 
Depaitment Council of the Insulai Government paves the way for 
similai cooidmation of activity on a local level It is possible, if such 
local councils develop, that schoolteachers will make gieatei use of 
the services and materials of the Coopeiahve Extension Seivicc and 
the Home Demonstiation Seivices to ennch adult education for social 
effectiveness m home and family life Togethei, these agencies could 
multiply and extend the significant activities and piojccts they aie 
now cairying on m the interest of home and family development foi 
adults The annual lepoit foi 1947 of the Coopeiative Agncultuial 
and Home Economics Extension Seivice has been studied caiefully 
by the suivey staff, and it is believed that a gieat deal of value can 
be gamed by the teacheis of adult classes in having coufeiences with 
the specialists of the Coopeiative Extension Division m food and nu¬ 
trition, home management, home industnes, handiciafts and clothing, 
health and hygiene Moie thorough undeistandmg by the teacheis of 
the significant woik and oigamzation that is going on thiougliout the 
Island by the Agncultuial Extension Division would put them in a 
position to improve then teaching as well as clnect then adult stu¬ 
dents to these classes. Among the activities being cairied on by the 
Home Economics Division of the Coopeiative Extension Seivice, which 
would be of significance to othei adult education toachcis, arc. de¬ 
velopment of “nutrition week,” distnbution of leaflet matenal on 
nutrition, demonstiations of use of nututious food and food piepaia- 
tions, demonstrations and expenments of food conservation, “panliy 
lours,” canning contests, kitchen workshops, studies of money man¬ 
agement and consumer education, educational exhibits in home man¬ 
agement, encouiagement of home industnes and handicrafts, fiist-aid 
classes, equipment of home medicine chests, eradication of household 
pests, personal glooming, planning of homemade fumituie from empty 
boxes and sacks, and development of home gaidens 

ADULT EXPERIENCES IN SCHOOL LIFE 

The school can be a very linpoitant laboiatoiy m adult education 
foi discovenng and tiaming lay Ieadeiship toi community scivices. 
Leadeislnp emeiges as individuals paiticipate m community affaus 
that aie meaningful to them. Continuous study gioups dealing with 
pioblems of the school budget, school oigamzation, the planning of 
improvements in school cuniculum realize these aie personal piob- 
lems of many people of the community, affecting as they might pei- 
sonal income, home and family life, and mteigioup lelatiouships 
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As a rule, the most active oi all adult gioups m the foimulaUon of 
study gioups for participating m oigamzed education is the paient- 
teaclrei association The suivcy stall made an elloit to find out fioin 
supenntendonts and other school officials in what way study gioups 
weie being loimcd to cauy on continuous studies of school pioblcms 

Apparently good work was being done m some places m legald to 
health education fhiougli the study and activities of paient health 
councils In otlici places parent-teacher associations assisted m plan¬ 
ning additional plavgiound equipment and in piovidmg ccitam sup- 
phes and necessities ioi the schools, Occasionally they assisted in the 
school lunch piogiam But on the whole, theie weie few if any gioups 
that weie making a concentiated and continued study of education 
pioblems, other than gioups professionally engaged m education or 
groups immediately responsible to the government 

One type of adult planning foi school management is that m vo¬ 
cational education piogiams, m which advisoiy committees aie foimed 
consisting of two employeis, two journeymen, and a lepiesentative of 
the geneial public These advisoiy committees aie iound in many 
localities, and many occupational gioups participate They aie inter¬ 
esting patterns of adull-gioup planning for oigamzed education If it 
is possible for advisoiy committees to exist and to function satisfac¬ 
torily in the planning ol vocational education, is it not leasonahle to 
have widespiead development of advisoiy committees for all types 
of adult classes, which might include membeis of the active classes, 
alumni ol these classes, and lepiesentative citizens m the community 
who aie expoils in the field? 

Foi adults, tlnough paient-teachci association study gioups and 
othei laige gioups, the supeimtendent and adult education leadeis 
should initiate the study of school budgets, taxation loi education, the 
cumculum, and school oigamzation. A gieat deal of groundwoik 
would have to he done in most of the Pneito Rican communities foi 
such study, since the adult population has had little expcnence m it 
The opinion of the suivcy staff is, liowcvei, that the nucleus of oi¬ 
gamzation for such study gioups exists in the Island m men’s seivice 
clubs and luncheon clubs, the paient-tcachei associations, and othei 
well-established gioups of the Island 

The advisoiy coinmiUec technique ol planning oigamzed education, 
used extensively m vocational education, should be studied by edu¬ 
cates with a view to extending the pattern to othei blanches of educa¬ 
tion Out of these and othei such laboratories the community will 
identify and can impiove its local non-piofessional leadeiship 
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The new Community Education Law should go a long way towaid 
focusing the school as an instrumental centei of lay leadeiship flam¬ 
ing When the school becomes the community centei in Pueito Rico, 
not only paient gioups and special advisoiy committees will come to 
see that they have an impoitant resource m the school, but faim 
groups, lab01 gioups, civic gioups, and individuals will increasingly 
find school life an mtcgial pait of community life Such alieady 
appears to be the case m some of the expel uuents going on in tlnee 
oi four nual aieas m community education. The school is no longei 
a place wheie childien go, sit quietly m iovvs of seats, and lecite to a 
teachei It might not be any single place at all. Rathci, theie is a 
school building, which is no more the total school than the town hall 
is the whole town Activities of committees, woik conferences, proj¬ 
ects, and suiveys go on all aiound the school building as well as within 
it. The adults of these communities aic beginning to feel a new 
meaning in the teim school as a means oi expressing themselves in 
creative leadeislnp. They no longer loolc upon adult education as 
simply an oppoitunity to lepeat the loutmo class expenences that 
made up school when they weie childien 

Such concepts and attitudes toward adult cieative learning will 
go fai towaid laismg the level of education, which, as noted m Pait 
One, now tends to create an mcitia towaid the development of a 
more vnile community life, 

ADULT EXPERIENCES IN INTERGROUP RELATIONSHIPS 

Some of the most significant goals that should be considered m de¬ 
veloping social effectiveness m adult inteigioup lelalionslups in 
Pueito Rico are' ( 1 ) the establishment of industnal, consumer, mar¬ 
keting seivice, and cicdit coopciativcs with the assistance of the 
Coopeiative Extension Service of the Umveisity of Puerto Rico, ( 2 ) 
the impiovemenl of luial-uiban relationships tliiough counseling ser¬ 
vices for migiants, (S) the development of a woikeis’ education ser¬ 
vice leadeiship in cooperation with the Department of Laboi and the 
University of Puerto Rico; ( 4 ) the development of adult onentation 
courses, lectures, films, and counseling seivices for all Pueito Ricans 
planning to migiate to continental United States oi elsewhere. Each 
of these will be discussed briefly. 

While numeious coopeiatives aic being developed throughout the 
Island, theie was little evidence that the adult education classes were 
doing much more than leading oi talking about them, Veiy few 
visits to the coopeiative centers wcie being planned by adult groups 
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with their teacheis This does not mean that some such visits had not 
been made, blit the concern of adult educatois with this impoitant 
development vaned hom indifference to mild enthusiasm. At any 
late, theie should be a gieat deal of extension of the mteicst of the 
classes studying community pioblems in visiting the cooperative en- 
teipnscs that aie developing throughout the Island Theie wcie, as 
of Octobci, 1948 , tlnity-cight consumei, seven mdustnal, foui mai- 
ketmg, two seivice, and five mixed coopeiatives, and twenty ciedit 
unions—all of which aie widely enough dishibuted that most of the 
adult education classes could get a bettei idea of wliat they aie by 
making visits to them These aie undei the supeivision of the Agn- 
cultuial Extension Division of the Umveisity of Pueilo Rico They 
aie lecogmzed as an impoitant aspect of the economy of the Island by 
the Legislatuie of Pueito Rico, which has appiopnated money foi 
extending them tlnougli education They should be looked upon by 
adult educators as one of the important lcsouiccs m adult education 

The gap that exists between urban and rural life is one winch 
adult education can nanow gieatly Much of the migration to the 
cities of Pueito Ihco is piematuie and might be forestalled if uual 
education clearly poitiayecl reliable information about life m the 
cities foi those who have no skills to sell. The same is hue regaidmg 
the migiatiou of Pueilo lhcan people to the slums of continental 
cities One of the distinct services that adult education could render 
would be well-staffed counseling centcis where adults could secure 
lehable inhumation about other cities 01 areas to which they intend 
to move Reasonable compai isons with their piesent situations and 
sympathetic guidance might well lesult m bettor, moie lealistic plans 

On the othei hand, adult education m the cities could make a dis¬ 
tinct contribution to the newcomei rn helping him to understand the 
gioup life of his new community Slum aieas, and congested sections 
especially, should have adult education sei vices to intioduce the resi¬ 
dents to the gioup life offered by clruiclies, political clubs, welfaie 
organizations, and government seiviccs, befoie new residents are ex¬ 
ploited by self-seeking groups. 

Hand in hand with these counseling soivices m uual and uiban 
aieas should be a continuous, lcgular piogiam m adult schools and 
classes regarding the safeguards that cveiy person must ohseive in 
detcimining his gioup associations, the woikmg methods of sub¬ 
versive 01 exploiting gioups, and the ways and means of identifying 
gioups that aie not concemed with the welfaie of then membeis 
Equally impoitant is education of adults m developing gioup loyalties 
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that cannot be stampeded by pressiue and gossip, once the adults 
have found then satisiactoiy gioup identifications 

Much learning about gioup associations can be developed in 
adult classes by study of the gioups opeialing in the community, 
by fiank discussion and evaluation of legislative, political, and eco¬ 
nomic gioups, and by attendance at then meetings But the leally 
conclusive values of such education cannot be icahzcd until adult 
students aie foimmg, joining, puiposmg, and activating gioups 

As Pueito Rico becomes- mdustnalized, the stiengtli oi oigamzcd 
labor will be mcieased Alicady thcic aic significant laboi-manage- 
ment lelationslnp pioblems tliat should be studied and dealt with 
by competent, well-tiamed leadeislnp m both management and laboi 
The educational piogiams of the Depaitment.s of Laboi, Agiicultuie, 
and Commerce should be studied caiefully by eclucatois with a view 
to deteimmmg local lesponsibihties m leadeislnp tiainmg, m woikeis 
education, and in laboi-management institutes The question heie is 
not whethei this is an exclusive function of any one of the govern¬ 
ment depaitments, but what each agency 01 depaitmcnt and local 
community can do to make these mteigioup relationships moie intelli¬ 
gent and moie constiuctive m the mclustiial development of Pueito 
Rico. Local educators have a vital responsibility m answcung this 
question. 

The only significant elloit to piovide oncntation loi potential 
migiants which the suivey stall discovcied, was the coojieialive plan 
of tiainmg potential domestic employees foi continental United States 
(See Chapter 7 ) This piogiam was woikcd out loi small-scale appli¬ 
cation through the Depaitment of Education, the Department of 
Laboi, the United States Navy, and the Social Rcso.ucli Ccntei of the 
Univeisity of Pueito Rico. Even heie the objective seemed to be 
largely that of specific vocational tiammg, with little elloit made to 
onent the potential woiker legaidmg his mteigioup pioblems when 
he amved on the Continent Coopeiative planning toi such education 
might be woiked out thiougli the educational aulhonties of New 
Yoik City and the Pueito Rican Depaitmcnt of Education on an ex- 
penmental basis, and a plan evolved that could lie applied in othei 
migration centers 

ADULT EXPERIENCES IN SHARING IN THE 

IMPROVEMENT OF COMMUNITY 

In one of the second unit schools, llic vetcians agiicultuie mstiuctoi 
had woiked closely through his classes and with the community in 
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coopeiative planning foi a community well and watei In anotliei 
instance m a second unit school, the mstiuclor and the classes had 
become concerned with the spiead of animal diseases and had cncu- 
lated mfoimation on caie of stock and picvention of disease, wheie a 
vetennaiian was not available in the community, students had as¬ 
sisted the mstiuctoi m the tieatment of some of these diseases. Vai- 
ious lepoits came to the attention of the survey staff legal ding the 
activities m the vocational shops and vocational education courses in 
humcane lelief, and m the constiuction and repan of buildings 
In one adult evening elemental y school obseived, discussions on 
how to improve and use the walei supply weie being earned on with 
lively and spmted student paiticipation m thiee diffeient classes 
These experiences wheie adults weie planning community nnpiove- 
ment m their classroom 01 shop weie laie, and on the whole in¬ 
complete Eitlici the piojcct was humedly planned to meet an 
emeigency, 01 the class had only the piehmmaiy discussion of need 
without canying foiwaid into planning and action 
The most encouiagmg steps being taken at the local level toward 
moie complete expenenccs in adult education foi shanng m com¬ 
munity nnpiovoment wcic the three expenmental mral aiea progiams 
to which lcfeicncc lias aheady been made Two of these aie in Land 
Authonty expenmental aicas Two aie opeiatmg as a school-planned 
piogiam, that is, the school faculty is attempting to see what influence 
the school might have if it dnected its total progiam towaid impi ove¬ 
rrent of community living The othci is coopeiativcly initiated lay 
seveial institutions and agencies m the communities, In all cases the 
cxpeiiments have aheady icvealcd, aftei only a few months of opera¬ 
tion, the necessity ol merging the mteiesls and objectives of all con¬ 
cerned m the attainment of a common goal The Intei-Dcpartmental 
Council of government agencies, lecently foimed at the Insular Gov¬ 
ernment level, coordinated the seivices of various government de¬ 
partments to aicl these expenments 
The survey staff was fortunate m being able to review the initial 
expenences of these experimental community projects a few months 
after they were initiated While many pioblems still exist, many have 
been met, It is fai loo caily to evaluate them as expenments. But 
seveial promising possibilities stand out which should make eveiy 
teachei, puncipal, and superintendent feci gicatly encouiaged that 
the government, thiough the Department of Education, is genuinely 
anxious to give local schools freedom and suppoit in improving 
community life: 
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1 The people in rural regions aie beginning to become conscious of 
what then community is and what it might become 
2 . Childien, youth, and adults me learning to woik togethei towaid 
such major goals as the elimination of hookwoim and the improve¬ 
ment of recreational facilities 

3 Natural lay leaders of community life me beginning to find then 
place alongside the professional woiker 

4 The teacheis and school officials aie disowning that skills and 
knowledges of leading, wilting, and arithmetic can become mean¬ 
ingful, necessaiy instruments of community enteipnse, and will 
piobably be learned bettei as mcieascd motivation takes effect. 

5 The economic level of existence of mini aieas of Pueito Rico can 
piobably be nnpioved thiough education 

These arc not conclusions but lathei tentative hypotheses upon 
which the expenmental communities aie canyrng on then woik The 
experiments should be studied with the gicatesl of mteiest by eveiy 
schoolteacher and official m Pueito Rico Piematurc evaluation and 
judgments should be avoided, but teacheis of adults, particularly, 
should study the implications of the above five' statements for their 
piograms in adult education. 

PARTICIPATING IN THE AFFAIRS OF PUERTO RICO 
Classes in veteians vocational education weie found m one school 
to be building furniture foi a neighboring school. This is different 
fiom the island-wide pioject of building school luinituio on a huge 
scale thiough the vocational shops In these specific classes, students 
in the school knew wheie the furniture they weie building was going 
and assisted in the deliveiy of the fuimtme Thus they felt they weie 
a moie intimate part of a socially valuable pioject 
A small amount of study is being given lieie and tlieie in the adult 
evening classes and in some of the veterans classes to the woik of the 
Land Authonty and other government agencies Tlieie was little 
evidence, howevei, to indicate that the adult classes weie involved 
in a icalistic appraisal of facts and conditions legal ding the economy 
of the Island and the social and cultural piobleins which aie de- 
scubed m Part One of this rcpoil Even wlieie some of the veiy 
unique and significant oxpeiiments of the Land Authonty and olhei 
agencies are near many of the vocational schools, no evidence was 
obtained that the adult classes had obscived oi studied them. 
Politically the population has been increasingly bi ought to a con- 
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sciousness of an island-wide unity The stuvey sta2 was oil the Island 
at the climax of the election of 1948, in which, foi the fust time, 
Pueito Rico chose its own govemoi Theie was no question that the 
people weie intensely mteiested m then total economy and their 
status as a fiec, self-suppoiling, and pioductive people Noi was 
theie any question that the most lemotc pbaio could learn and study 
about Pueito Rico if the teacher went to him and exchanged ideas 
on equal tcuns 

Whcthei the educatois of Pueito Rico have caught the educational 
significance of the election of 1948 remains to be seen Theie aie 
some indications that they have sensed the fact that education about 
Pueito Rico, to he effective, must he of a naluie that deals with the 
pioblcms of the people and rests on an abiding faith in the ability 
of the people to solve them Education about the past and present 
wondeis of any land has little value foi a man who cannot make a 
living fiom his land to suppoit those he loves 

One such indication of an awakening education is reflected in the 
new Community Education law Its pieamble states. 

With piopci guidance and tiaimng, our people aie capable of cauy- 
mg out community activities which can piochice millions of dollais annually 
though the solution ol pioblcms and the impiovcmcnt of stanckuds of 
living That is the fundamental pmpose of this piogiam of community 
education which is authoiivcd by this Act 

But education cannot be legislated It lomams foi the tcachei and 
the school official to translate such a law into significant goals and 
piacticcs at the local level, to iclate the pioblcms of the most isolated 
nual family to the gieat and pievaihng pioblcms of Pueito Rico and 
the lest of the woild 

The use of the film and ladio piogiam under the Community Edu¬ 
cation Division, in which the pioblems of the Island will be visual¬ 
ized and taken to eveiy village and town, to every lural school, opens 
new vistas foi onentation to island-wide pioblems and experiences. 
Through this means, teaeheis can be effective m setting up programs 
of island-wide planning as well as local community planning It is to 
be hoped that no teachci oi school official will oveilook these oppoi- 
tumtics m the study of Puerto Rico 

Tourist tiavel to Pueito Rico is on the incicase A distinct contn- 
bution could he made in woikmg with the people of the Island on 
ways to shaie with the tounst the nabnal beauty and coloi of the 
Island, the pude they have m its outlook, its pioclucts and its people, 
without sacrificing those values to commeiciahsm 
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Finally, the development of a new economy, the intimate study of 
the Land Authonty, soil conseivalion, housing, tiade, and agueultuie 
piogiams on an island-wide basis aic essential to the social effective¬ 
ness of Pueito Rico Educatois must mcieasingly piovide experiences 
that bung the adult population into closei contact with those piogiams 
to evaluate, criticize, and contubute to this on-gomg cffoil 

ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM TO PROVIDE 
FOR SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 

One of the most impoitant concerns m developing education foi so¬ 
cial effectiveness is that time he piovided somewheie m the school 
piogiam so that a teachei can lead students to study and serve the 
community Theie must be time to diaw adults and elnldicn to- 
gelliei, to find out what community lesourecs have to ofl'ei, to anange 
foi field tups and placement of students m socially valuable entei- 
pnses, and to take pait in community planning confei cnees 

Theie aie seveial possible ways to extend the piogtain of educa¬ 
tion to include this land of active participation Ono of these is the 
lelease of teachei time foi community woik, citlici logulaily, penodi- 
cally, or occasionally Tins is costly, and oltcn the scheduled le- 
leased time of the teachei does not fit exactly with the needs ot the 
piogiam But it is a step in piovidmg foi moie intimate community 
lelationships 

Anothei possibility foi onentation of leacheis to community woik 
is the employment of special community cooidmatois who would 
keep classioom teacheis informed and help them plan activities for 
social effectiveness This has the advantage of developing a coips of 
professional community expeits, and its values have been demon¬ 
strated m the vocational rehabilitation service, m the on-the-job tiam- 
ing program, m the activities of social woikeis attached to the schools, 
and in many other ways But it has the disadvantage of specializing a 
function that should be common, practice with teacheis and of making 
community relationships only a vicarious cxpciiencc foi them. 

Since piovision must be made for students while teacheis aie in the 
community, it lias been suggested that a coips of lelicl teacheis 01 
lecieational leadeis be available to supervise tlic classioom Because 
the supply of teacheis is so limited, such a plan may not he feasible, 
It may be bctlei to adopt some plan wheieby teachei and students 
togethei work out a piogiam for special student study 01 service in 
the community 
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To attempt to block out penods of the school clay foi teaching so¬ 
cial effectiveness would defeat the concept of the school as a unit of 
coopeiation m community affaus Howevei, specially assigned pe- 
uods might be used quite effectively to woik on community com¬ 
mittees, to go on field tups, to develop woik experiences, to make 
placements, to paitacipale in community set vices, to make fact-finchng 
suiveys m the community, and to pciloim ofhci activities leading to 
socially effective living. But in suggesting these activities the suivey 
stall wishes to emphasize that m leahstie education foi social effec¬ 
tiveness, the time and place of educative social expcnences usually 
cannot be decided m advance hut must be identified as community 
problems anse 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

In the elemental y schools the following blocks of time might be¬ 
come the speaihead points of education foi social effectiveness 

Giades 1 and 2 (double omollment) 

Community pioblcms, activities, and aiithmetic—60 to 90 minutes 
pel week 

Giades 3 to 6 (single cmollment) 

Community pioblcms, activities, and authmelic—180 minutes 
pei week 

Giades 3 to 6 (uileiloeknig omollment) 

Community pioblcms, activities, and aiithmetic—120 minutes 
pei week 

YOUTH EDUCATION 

In youth education, teacheis of Spanish should begin to identify the 
use of the language moie dnectly with the community problems In 
the second unit schools the teacheis of Spanish, community pioblcms, 
social studies, mathematics, science, agncultuie, mdustual aits, home 
economics, and handicialt should plan coopeiatively foi time blocks 
during each day when some students and teacheis can be leleased 
foi community woik and planning Each student and teacher should 
have dnect community participation in one oi moie of the five laboia- 
tones of home, school, community, mtoigioup, and Pucito Rican 
affans foi an avmago of three to five horns each week 

The health and guidance periods in the uiban junior high schools 
should be added to the block ot time available foi community woik 
mentioned above. 
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In the senior high schools coopeiativc community study and sei- 
vice might be extended to ten houis of consecutive community con¬ 
tact pel week, 01 the equivalent of two school days 

In the vocational schools piactically all ol the time now allocated 
to ielated tiainmg should he used foi the application to community 
planning and seivice ol skills and undeislandmgs developed m the 
shops. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

In the adult schools, all classes should be bee to move m and out 
of a consideiation of community afiaus without hesitation A liteiacy 
class, lor example, can make moie use of the easy-to-iead publications 
of the Coopeiative Extension Seivice than it can of most of the ma- 
tenals now in use. It can motivate the leading by visiting coopeia- 
tives and discussing then values and the ways in which they aie 
formed The fact that most adult classes meet at night affords them 
genuine opportunities to sit with othei adult gioups ol the community 
and to appoint committees foi community seivice and planning 
Adult classes m skills and vocations should spend much lime m gath- 
enng facts and mfoimation legiudmg the occupational needs of the 
community fiom then daytime woik contacts. 

In brief, tune allotments of education foi social effectiveness on the 
adult level should begin m evciy instance with emphasis upon the 
deteimination of community goals, and continue with doing the jobs 
that need to be done; in othei woids, relating the classioom woik to 
these goals and jobs At least one half the time of all adult classes 
should be devoted to community lelalionsbqrs, planned by the group, 
which take the adults out of the formal class sessions into the larger 
community or into small-gioup planning and leseaich 

NEXT STEPS IN THE EDUCATION PROGRAM 
TO IMPROVE THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOCIAL EFFECTIVENESS 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING THE NATURE 

AND GUIDANCE OF EXPERIENCES 

Most of the facts and piocediues nanated in the following expe- 
lience m lural community education wcic conveyed to the suivey 
staff eithei thiough discussions with leadcis 01 by diicct obseivation 
Some of the generalizations diawn, howevei, are additions by the 
survey staff, made to round out the experiences needed m terms of the 
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relation of goals and techniques This actual expenence is used to illus- 
tiate the steps necessaiy to improve the development of social effec¬ 
tiveness 

Many Participate in Establishing Goals The superintendent of 
schools had invited local leadeis of vanous government, leligious, 
and educational agencies, as well as othei piotnincnt citizens of the 
community, to discuss and define one or two outstanding needs of the 
community and to see what might he done coopeiatively to meet 
these needs, Two needs weie specifically identified and agreed upon 
as being basic to the welliue of the community health and lecreation 
Theie was no need foi suiveys at this point, since almost every one 
who lived m the community had felt the haidships of disease and ill¬ 
ness, and tlicio were obvious gaps between the long haid horns of 
work and the opportunity to play and relax 

Begin with a Specific Task. The committee then faced the pioblem 
of beginning steps in a cooperative attack upon the health pioblem, 
Simply to tiv to get eveiyone to be inoie healthy 01 to launch out in a 
community effoit to eliminate all disease at one time would be un¬ 
realistic and frustrating. What was a specific task 01 goal that all 
could coopeiatc in achieving^ The decision was made to begin with 
the task of eliminating liookwoim The lavages of this disease were 
generally understood, but not the causes or the ways to isolate the 
soruce of the disease 

Each agency had previously done some work in fighting hookwonn. 
The Health Department had a valiant lecord foi its activities along 
this line, the cooperative extension agent and the home demonstration 
agent had woiked at it on the farms and in the homes. The school¬ 
teachers had taught children and adults to wear shoes as much as 
possible, but the cost of shoes foi all had been too much of a prob¬ 
lem The veteians agncultuie classes and the boys m the second 
unit school had built and installed a few model toilets Othei s had 
sopaiately woiked at the problem, But now that elimination of book¬ 
worm had been agieed upon as a common goal and all were woikmg 
towaid it, a new strength and vigoi of attack was appaient 

Define Agcncij Function With the need defined and a goal estab¬ 
lished, each agency could agiee more clearly on what its specific func¬ 
tion would be, The first technique used was to find out exactly what 
homes and paths and yaids contained hookwonn infection This was 
a job or function that the school cluldien and adult classes could 
peifoim as a part of their study of community problems, of science, of 
social studies, The cooperative extension agent could help get these 
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facts as he went from farm to farm 01 held meetings of adults The 
visiting teachei and the social worlcei could also help. 

Collect Evidence. The collecting of facts began Foui hunched 
boxes of soil fiom yaids, farms, playgrounds, paths, and loads were 
collected, labeled as to souice, and analyzed by the Dopmtment of 
Health The facts weie assembled without personal reference and 
used m making posteis m ait classes, wilting stones and essays m 
English and Spanish, developing pioblems and giaphs and charts m 
mathematics However, each poison whoso yaid 01 giounds were 
tested became mteiested m the results and was mfoimed confiden¬ 
tially about the condition of lus peisonal piopeity Inteiest giew and 
five hundied moie applications wcie received to have soil tests made. 
Specific knowledge about hookwoim in the local community giew, 

Act on Evidence The committee had decided that ti eating the 
disease would be useless unless it weie fiist biought undei control. 
The government agieed, theiefoie, to install samtaiy toilets wheievei 
the infection was prevalent. As the toilets weie installed, new educa¬ 
tional oppoitunilics aiose m teaching families how to use them, how to 
care foi them, how to keep them clean, and how lo treat the soil 
aiound them All of these pioblems again became lessons lor school 
classes m agiiculliue, homcmukmg, science, community pioblems, ait, 
social studies, and communication. The adults weie instructed through 
the childien, through the Cooperative Extension Seivico, and thiough 
the use of a film developed by the Department of Recreation 

When the causes of the disease seemed to be under relative contiol, 
the Department of Health began heating those who wcie infected 
Gradually the goal to eliminate hookwoim rn the community is being 
reached The citizens who have taken pait m the piocess aie awaie 
of the value of coopeiative effoit New goals are now being loimed, 
this time with gieater confidence New leadeis have begun to emeige, 
and the next campaign will be moie of a paitneislup of lay leaders 
and professionals. The children m the schools and then leaclieis have 
learned a gieat deal about thinking togethei lo solve problems and 
will mcieasmgly take pude m having a pail in community improve¬ 
ment 

Evaluate Experience One lesson that the teachei s have learned is 
that the cleaier the understanding the student has of the goal, the 
moie meaningful lessons in school will become It is not so difficult, 
they find, whole the schools have a common goal with all agencies, to 
explain to parents and other citizens the 1 elation ol activities of the 
children to leal learning They knew this during the war when, to 
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meet the cleai-eut goal of winning the wai m which all the community 
was mteiested, the schools built many of then learning activities 
around glowing victoiy gardens, buying wai bonds, preparing 
bandages, and sending boxes to boys oveiscas They had seen this 
piocess at woik m cancer duves, tubciculosis chives, huincanc le- 
liel Ileie again the goals’ weie clcai and school activities found then 
place in meeting them But this had hcen the fast tune many of the 
teachcis and pupils had been a pait of a common, united progium foi 
the impiovement of living in then own countiy. 

Some ol the teaelicis and educational leadeis began to compaie 
this expenence with what had taken place the yeai befoie, when a 
few of them tiled to get elnklien to use individual dunking cups at 
home The elhul had had some good lesults, some of the adults began 
to follow suit But what a task it had been to convince some of the 
parents and even some ol then fellow teaeheis that this project had 
anything to do with school! Some of them had to squeeze then proj¬ 
ect m as an extiaeunieulai activity, because of the feai that they 
would not covei the com sc ol study Why was it, they asked thorn- 
selves, that this expenence was chdeienl, that English, social studies, 
science, mathematics, community piohlcms, all look on new meaning 
-actually seemed to he lemly-at-haiid nisliuincnls foi canymg out the 
community task''* 

Looking hack osei these eontiastmg expeiicnces the teachcis and 
school officials decided that, founeily, they had activities undeiway 
befoie they had seemed the eoopeiation ol the community in setting 
up goals The call was beioie the liorsc Social effectiveness, they 
learned, was brought about by a ceitam piocess ancl the piocess was, 
in itself, an educational expenence. This dixcoveiy was so nnpoitant 
to them that they detei tinned to help the students see if they, too, 
could not come a hit closer to undeistandmg the function of piocess 
and make use ol iL, whethei the teacliei was piesent m the classioom 
01 not 

In some classes the evaluation was begun by the teacliei asking Ins 
classes to discuss what had happened, what each step was, and what 
pint each student had played The discussion took place in Spanish 
and English, m social studies, m community pioblems, in 4 -H clubs 
Since the discussion was about a common expenence, teachcis noted 
that many sluclenLs who bad (oimeily had little to say wanted to talk 
and cxpiess themselves’ Seine teaeheis asked elnklien to wiite stones 
about what they had done and found the papeis weie bettei than 
usual because theie was an inleieslmg, well-mxleistood subject. In 
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some elassiooms, children diamatized the activity as a way of empha¬ 
sizing its special learnings, All the expenences of evaluation weie 
brought togethei in conferences of teacheis 

Not all learned, but enough piogiess was made to conclude that 
people can learn to help themselves m solving common pioblems, and 
that new and continued experiences of this kind will tend to establish 
the piocess as a pait of independent living and learning 

From tins summaiy of the actual and hypothetical experience of 
one Puerto Rican community, the suivey staff has piesented some im- 
poitant steps m moving from a piogram ( 1 ) with emphasis on tech¬ 
niques to one with emphasis on needs and goals, (2) with depend¬ 
ency on insular governmental authority oi legislation to local initiative 
and responsibility; and (3) with specialization of professional leadei- 
ship to joint responsibility and development of lay and professional 
leadership in social effectiveness. 

RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING 

CURRICULUM ORGANIZATION 

At the Community Level School leadership and participation m 
community planning of needs and goals have been emphasized as 
fundamental to the development of sound cuuiculum piocedmes. 

Local cooidmating councils, composed of a wide vaiiety of agencies 
and individuals to identify largei community needs, establish goals, 
and allocate opeiational functions to specific agencies and individuals, 
should he stimulated by the local educatois. In communities where 
community education duectois will be appointed under the new 
Division of Community Education, they should be administratively 
responsible to the superintendent of schools m initiating and oigan- 
izmg such councils 

In each school, oi at least in each school distuct, a committee of 
teachers, students, parents, and othei adults should cany on a con¬ 
tinuous suivey of the talents, abilities, and experiences of residents 
that might be used by the schools m studying these pioblems of the 
community and m bunging about then solution. These non-piofes- 
sional lesidents of the community should be stimulated, encouiaged, 
and assisted by professional educatois to gain confidence m taking 
pait m classioom, club, and community activities. An accumulative 
list or directory of these pcisonal resouices might be picparcd, show¬ 
ing the possible conti lbution of each person, bnef anecdotal and 
biographical matenal, availability of time, and address. 

At the Local School Level. To execute satisfactorily the school’s 
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pait in such planning and action, these lecommendations aie offeied 

J. Piovide time and tianspoitation toi toms and tups foi students 
and tcachei, m oidei that they may cany on fact-finding activities 
in identifying needs and goals, and paiticipate m community 
councils, activities, and conferences 

2 Expand student and alumni councils on childhood, youth, and 
adult levels as laboiatones foi continuous leadeiship development, 
to function m educational planning in cumculum development, 
school management, and evaluation 

3 Extend activity clubs on all levels of education to deal with com¬ 
munity ptoblems suitable to each respective age level. 

4 Establish paient-teacliei-student study gioups on child caie and 
development, health impiovement, taxation, school buildings, the 
cuiuculum, the economy of the Island, and otliei phases of educa¬ 
tion and home life These should include eaily elementaiy levels. 

5 At the youth and adult education levels, initiate units m home and 
family education lelalmg to boy and gill lclationships, pie-mautal 
problems, caic of infants, family piojects m community wipiove- 
ment, and other units which will stabilize family life and piojecl it 
as ail impoitant agency for community impiovement, 

6 Chiefly at the latei youth and adult levels, expand student woik- 
experience with placement and follow-up sci vices, not only in the 
welfaie, government, and public seivice agencies, but in othei 
areas of community life 

7. Make eveiy possible use of the new Division of Community 
Education, its facilities, peisonnel, films, pamphlets, and giapluc 
matenals, assist it m its effoits to conveit schools into community 
centcis and help to i’oiward its woik m local community piogiams 

At the Insulai Level The Depaitment of Education should im¬ 
plement these recommendations by modest appiopnations for tians¬ 
poitation foi tups and torus, and foi lelease of teacher time It should 
bend every efloiL to encomage local experimentation in accoidance 
with the lecommendations, including, wlicic neccssaiy, the changing 
oi legulations oi snpcivisoiy piactices that impede local initiative 
and experimentation, Supeivisois should be available as resource 
persons in piomotmg social effectiveness in community education. 
Flexibility and creative aiiangemcnts aie the necessary foundation 
foi social effectiveness m education 
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Increasing Skills of Communication 
and Problem Solving 


S KILL S OF COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 
IDENTIFIED 

Everyday living calls foi the use of a vauety of skills of communica¬ 
tion and pioblem solving making ideas clcai to otheis, listening, 
understanding the ideas of otheis, dealing with quantitative lelatioii- 
ships, participating effectively m gioup discussion, obscivmg, using 
social amenities, using the elements of pioblem solving—planning, 
collecting data, using lefeiences, evaluating Theie me a host of daily 
activities which lequne skills of communication and pioblem solving 
We compute to count change when shopping, to estimate how much 
time it will take to complete a job, to approximate the cost of a 
puichase or the amount of material needed loi a dioss We lead for 
information or amusement We discuss to shaic mlonnation with a 
fuend, to pcisuade anothei to change Ins mind, to influence a gioup 
decision We wnte to extend an invitation 01 exchange a fuendly 
gieetmg, to make out a bill or to sign an official papci, to take notes 
on mateiial lead 01 to make a repoit 

DEMOCRACY REQUIRES SPECIAL SKILLS 

When these daily activities take place in a society in which 
demociacy is the way of life, there is need foi new uses both of the 
usual skills of oial and wntten expiession, of leading, and of com¬ 
putation and of othei often neglected skills The techniques usually 
associated with the three R’s aie not enough In a demociacy, wheie 
individuals have an active share in the management ol then peisonal, 
social, and civic life, theie is need foi the skills ol coopeialion and 
communication basic to group undcislanding and gioup action 
Theie is need for the skills of planning eoopeiatively, of confeicncc 
and discussion, of effective group membership, of a scientific ap¬ 
proach to problems, of judging the soundness of pioposals 

234 
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IMPORTANCE OF SKILLS OF COMMUNICATION 
AND PROBLEM SOLVING IN PUERTO RICO 

Civic lesponsibility and self-deteimmalion vested in tlie people of 
Pueito Rico tin on gh tlie new Oigamc Act make new demands on the 
skills of communication and pioblcm solving The pnvileges and 
lesponsibihties of the Oigamc AeL leqnne skills of cooperative action 
Movement towaid oigani/ation and mtoidependence m Pueito Rican 
society, towaid coopeiative lathei than individual techniques foi fac¬ 
ing pioblems, lequnes both independent thinking and coopeiative 
action The long yeais of living undei a foieign powei has taught a 
confonnity which must be abandoned if the Oigamc Act is to be more 
an outwaid fonn which at loot is manipulated by a powei gioup The 
pioblein is made moie acute by the fact that the years past have 
developed patterns of government authonty and authonty of the 
family, lesultmg in an attitude of dependence, a tendency to look to 
government 01 family to supply answeis to pioblems 

THE COMMUNITY-A PliOHLEM-SOLVING UNIT 

Fuithei need foi the development of these skills is indicated as 
the significance ol the community as a pioblem-solvmg unit is lecog- 
nized 1 As autlionly patterns aio icconshueted, the lole of the local 
community m self-impiovement will become cleaiei. Theie will be 
need foi local oigamzation and the skills of coopeiative action 

Individuals who make independent judgments lathei than lely 
upon autlionly, individuals who work coopeiatively with then fellows 
on common pioblems, must possess tlie basic skills of hteiacy Such 
skills he back of the skills of communication and pioblem solving 
just discussed If the Oigamc Act is leally to function in leims of all 
the people of the Island, continued attention must be given to piovid- 
ing toi the development of the skills of liteiacy This is a pioblem 
which has foi some time been cential m the thinking of the educa¬ 
tional leadeis of Pueito Rico. That leal piogiess has been and is 
being made along these lines is suggested by the following liteiacy 
report covenng a twonly-yeai penod 2 More lecont repoits 3 indicate 
that lllitciacy has been leduced to 29 per cent m 1947 

1 See Cli.iploi 3 

* Statistical Ab&luut of the United Stale 1 )—1048 Washington, D C United 
States Dc'pailmcnl of Conimeice, Bureau of Census, 1948 

' The Anna u an 1 em hook—19-47 New Ymk Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1948 
Also I Benlte/, Education and Demouaaj m Pueito Rico, p 13, Washington, 
D C Office of Pueito Rico, 1947 
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Literacy Report for nin I’uuon, 

1920-1910 


Individual 

January 1, 

mo 

April i, 
WHO 

April 4 , 

mo 

10 years and over 

Number 

Able to read and write 

904,423 

1,093,423 

1,337,163 

611,083 

Number 

407,334 

916,027 

Pei cent 

Not able to read and write 

45 (1 

SI! fi 

635 

Number 

497,0(1!) 

452,3311 

421,136 

Per cent 

55 0 

41 1 

315 


Although illiteracy in Pucito Rico has been induced ovei the years, 
it is a pioblem to which continuing attention must lie given That 
the woik now being done needs to he eUendod is suggested by the 
leport that "a total of 1,117 illiterates learned to lead and wnte last 
yeai , . 278 peisons more than m 1916-1917” 1 As important as 
the piosent woik is, it is limited m terms of the total number of tlie 
population who are not able to lead and wnte The idatively large 
number of pupils who aie not m school, the, number who leave school 
between the first and third guides, and the relatively short school 
day are all factois affecting steps that need to be taken m helping 
children, youth, and adults to build basic skills of literacy, 

COMMUNITIES ARE REMOTE FROM CRN'lhhS 

OF INFORMATION 

Still another factor makes competence in the use oF the basic skills 
of communication impoitant-tlie number ol families who live re¬ 
moved from centers of information and activity 

Remolenesss fiom mam loads and bom v.mous sen vices, constitutes a 
leal pioblem of ruial families 40% ol im.il families live one kilometer 
or more from the mam road 22% mo mme than tsvo kilometers from one. 
These two kdomeleis moieovci often lead ovei steep mountain sides and the 
main mad, when leached, may still he many mine kilumoleis bom the 
hading center Appioxnnately Iwo-lluuls ol the lnmihes must go 5 kilo- 
meteis or moie to leach the ncnicsL doctor, health uml m dentist Clnldicn 
m 44% of the homes walk two kilometeis'm irmie to llie iieuiest school and 
13 8 % must go 5 kilomeleis oi nu»o 40 % of imal launlies live one kilo¬ 
meter or moie from the nearest stoic and 22 6% two kilometeis or over, 

4 Departnmento de InshucciAn Boletln ilo Infomwcltln, p 10, Afio 1, Nam 1, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Diciomhre do 1948, 
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Indeed, 9 8% of the families must tiavel 5 lalometeis or more to the nearest 
tiadmg centei Since these distances moieover must common!)' be tiavcled 
on fool, the haul ships involved me gieatei than indicated by the meie 
distances involved 

Foi these people to do then part m the civic and social activities 
of the Island, tlieie is need loi them to keep m touch with the laigei 
Island community and the world, tlnough ladio and cun cut news- 
papeis and periodicals In addition to helping them to develop the 
basic skills of listening, leading, and wilting, there is also need for 
attacking the pioblem of making punted malciials available The 
lelative isolation of so Iaige a numbei of the people of Pueito Rico 
points to the need both foi inexpensive, easily available hooks, 
magazines, and newspapeis and foi the skills to use and iuteipiet 
them intelligently. 

The new oppoiLumties and lesponsihilities of Lhe Oigamc Act, the 
still unsolved pioblem of ilhteiacy (with a possible mciease in this 
aiea because of the latio between the incieasing population and the 
educational facilities foi clnldien as well as adults), and the relative 
isolation of many of the people of the Island—all these factois suggest 
that it is highly impoitant that Puerto Rico give attention to the 
building of skills of communication, pioblem solving, and coopeiative 
action 

THE TASK OF EDUCATION IN BUILDING SKILLS 
OF COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 

MEANINGFUL SITUATIONS ARE ESSENTIAL 

What educatois know about the way learning takes place suggests 
that skills of communication and pioblem solving aie best developed 
as they aie needed m cveiyday situations involving then use Skills 
of discussion develop as individuals discuss problems of teal concern 
to them, ability to expiess ideas grows as the child, youth, and adult 
needs or desnes to make known to otlieis the things he feels, skills of 
computation develop as the social settings foi then use aie lecogmzed 
Individuals lecogmze the need for these and otlici skills tlnough the 
situations which call foi then use, and they aie developed tlnough 
use m vanod situations which lequiio them In what ways and to 
what extent aie llie situations of eveiyday living in Pueito Rico help¬ 
ing to develop the needed skills? 

“Lydia Robeits, Rosa Luisa Sldfftni, and others, Patterns of Living in Pueito 
Rican Families University of Puerto Rico, 1943 (Unpublished) 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE USE OF SKILLS 

MUST BE PROVIDED 

The piesent social structuie would seem to piovide little oppor¬ 
tunity for boys and girls to have autonomous gioups which aie de¬ 
veloped for othei than puiely social puiposes Gills especially, by 
vutuc of the piotcction deemed accessary at least in liual aieas, have 
little opportunity to engage in club oi othei gioup activities As 
pointed out pieviously, to the extent that the family pattern continues 
to provide an authonty, howevei kindly and wise, to whom Lhe in¬ 
dividual may go foi the solution of piobleins, tboie is little need to 
learn the skills of pioblem solving. To the extent that the family 
continues to be the centei of action, with little development of com¬ 
munity organization, some of the veiy lmpoilant skills of communica¬ 
tion and cooperative gioup action will not be needed and conespond- 
mgly not developed If these skills aie to develop, it is ncccssaiy that 
boys and girls have opportunities to opeialc as members of gioups 
which select then goals, coopeiate m developing and canying out 
plans foi achieving these goals, and evaluate the lesults. 

Fuithei, home situations which piovide lew opportunities for the 
use of the backgiound skills of leading, listening, and willing can do 
little to develop or maintain these skills. Facts such as the follow¬ 
ing given m eaihci sections of this lcpoit point out that the situations 
of evciyday living can do little othei than develop the elemental 
skills of simple communication, hugely those involved m conveisa- 
tion 

88 2% of iuml and 89 3% ot urban Lundies do not have a lacho 65 3% 
of luial and 49 3% ol inban families do not have a clock 

55 6% of all families have no books, 40 8% have no ncwspapeis, 81,1% 
have no magazines, and 49 7% have neitlici bonks, popeis noi maga¬ 
zines 

Facilities aie mom limited m liual families To stale the situation nega¬ 
tively, 62 0% of luial families have no books, 52 1%. have nn newspapers, 
91% have no magazmes, and 52 3% have no leading material in the 
home . . 0 

LEARNINGS MUST BE EXTENDED INTO THE HOMES 

AND COMMUNITIES 

That othei skills aie needed if clemociacy is to become a way of 
life in Pueito Rico is clem That present stiuctme.s and patterns in 
home and community life do not provide the needed experiences for 
then development is equally cleai. It becomes the task oi the school, 

«Ibid 
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therefoie, to piovide expencnces winch develop the basic skills of 
communication, and the skills essential to effective pioblem solving 
and coopeiative action This is a task which must be earned forwaid 
both with childien and with adults It fmthei becomes the task of 
the school to use its leadership m effecting ways m which the skills 
learned can be used m homo and community Skills used only m 
the hunted time that the child oi adult is in school will soon dimmish 
in stiength and the ease and siuety with which they aie used This 
means that the school must take an active pait m changing home and 
community patterns m helping to develop community organizations 
to woik on common mteiests and pioblems, m helping to bung news¬ 
paper, books, magazines, the ladio into homos and to make cential 
01 traveling libiaiy units available tlnougliout the Island 
Anothei function that the school is in a special position to fulfill 
is the development of skills that come as the lesult of helping leaineis 
evaluate the lesults of action taken. By so doing, the child, foi ex¬ 
ample, may see that the 1 cason Ins pioposal was discarded was that 
he did not speak cleaily and eEectively, making it difficult foi lis¬ 
tener to know what his pioposal meant; the youth may be helped 
to see that Ins pioposal was 1 ejected because he did not piesent 
authontative data Being sensitive to his paiUculai needs, the in¬ 
dividual may m some cases piofitably give special attention (includ¬ 
ing special exercises and study) to mipiovmg the indicated weakness 
The school is better equipped to help the leainei m this way than 
any othei single agency True, the 1 espouse of the gioup to the action 
of the individual will give some help, bul gioup leaefaon does not 
always indicate the cause of the difficulty noi the means foi ovei- 
commg it. This is the function of oigamzed education, with com¬ 
munity expenences giving additional oppoitumty foi piactice. 

As the school faces this task, it is helpful to identify these skills 
and organize them into tluce bioad categories 

Social communication 7 

Individuals ol all ages engage m a host of mfoimal situations 
and social relations which call for such activities as participating 
in conversation, willing mfoimal uoles 01 lelleis, making wants and 
needs known, participating m mfoimal discussion These situations 
call foi such skills as mlcipieting the responses appiopnalc to the 

7 This chaplci deals with llui use of the veinaculai in communication and 
pioblem solving The need for similar skills using the English language is con¬ 
sidered m Chapter IS Suffice at this point to quoLo two statements fiom the 
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peison and cncumstance, using social amenities m keeping with 
the situation, expressing ideas cleaily in spoken and wntten foim, in¬ 
telligent listening 

Pioblem-solvmg activities (individual and gioup) 

Many, too, aie the situations laced by the individual which 
piesent a pioblem to be solved. That pioblem may be deciding 
what ciop will yield the gieatest letiuns, detennmmg a fan puce 
to ask 01 to pay foi meicliandisc, choosing leaders 01 lepiesenta- 
tives, making a lepoit, judging the leliability of an aigument as 
stated m an adveitisement 01 piesented in the news, deciding upon 
one’s vocation, securing better recieational facilities in the com¬ 
munity, safeguaidmg peisonal and social health, and many otheis 
too minacious to mention Some pioblems aie essentially the con¬ 
cern of the individual, while otheis lequue that individuals having 
common mteiests woik together. Both individual and gioup con¬ 
cerns call for such pi oblem-solvmg skills as deciding on and 
clarifying purpose, piojectmg a sequence of steps to achieve the 
purpose, judging and using appiopnate lesouices, budgeting time 
and eneigy, evaluating action taken. When pioblems aie the con¬ 
cern of gioups, additional skills aie needed, such as planning 
cooperatively conference and discussion techniques, coming to joint 
decisions, using appiopnate techniques to sccuie and evaluate 
group action. 

Understanding and using vaned media of communication 
As individuals extend then activities to include moie gioups and 
as the radio, the piess, the cinema, and olhei means of communica¬ 
tion become a part of the lives of moie people, tlieie develops the 
need for interpreting and expiessing ideas m vaned media Theie 
is need foi the skills of listening, of obsciving, of leading, of wilt¬ 
ing, of mteipreting and expressing ideas in giaphic foim and 
through numbei values and symbols, of using aesthetic foims of 
expression 

Conclusions and Recommendations of Cebolleio’s study on A School Language 
Policy [01 Puerto Rico (Superior Education Council of Pueitn Rico, 1945, p 115) 
“4 English for speaking purposes is baldly needed by the gieal mass of 
Puerto Ricans If any, simple plumes used in social giecling oi in gen¬ 
eral conversation suffice m most cases 

"7 A limited number of peisons m specialized occupations, such as sliop- 
keepeis, policemen, taxi drivers, waiters, etc , working in San Juan or 
m other large towns wheie they might come into contact with American 
tourists would gain by acqumng the abiiiLy to engage m the simple 
type of specialized conversation requued by then occupations ” 
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The next sections of this chaptei identify the expeuences in each 
aiea which childien, youth, and adults aie likely to use in everyday 
living The task ot the school then becomes one of utilizing these 
expeuences for the development of the essential skills of communica¬ 
tion and pioblem solving, 

EXPERIENCES of children in the skills of 

COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 

SOCIAL COMMUNICATION 

Conveisation and mfoimal discussion are two of the most common 
forms of communication—in the family gioup, at the social gathering, 
at the stole, on the stieet comei The nchncss of such expeuences 
and the satisfactions which come liom them aie conditioned by the 
ability of the participating individuals to expiess then ideas clearly, 
to mteipret the lesponses of othcis, and to make responses ap- 
piopnate to poisons and cncumstances 

Fiom time to tune m mstiuclional matenal lelatmg to woik m 
the language aits m the elementary school, lefcience is made to con¬ 
versational activities The following tianslations fiom a suggested 
unit.m fust giade leading and a unit m reading and language lor 
second guide aie illustrative. H 

Penod of wotk oi activities 

4 Conveisation on subjects of mteiest to all the childien 
a The home 
b, The school 
c Festive days 
cl. My lavoule day 

Picpamtoiy penod 

1 Conveisation with the pupils about domestic animals to name Llic 
ones they know, the ones they have at then homes; to give the 
names of the animals in the pictmcs shown by the teachei, the ones 
they like most and why 

Conveisation periods such as those suggested, in the situations 
obseived by the suivey staff, weie hugely individual comments of 
childien in response to specific questions asked by the teachei Pei- 
haps this is to be expected il teachers follow the suggestions as given 
The question is whether the suggestions lepresent the “natural” 
topics of conveisation of cluldicn Naming the animals one knows, 

8 Distrito csculiu do-, Ciudad de Lcngiw/e Piepaiada poi un comite de 

maestros bajo la direccibn mmediatn de! Supeunlendente Auxiliar 
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foi example, is seldom the spontaneous leaction of the child who likes 
animals Rathei he is concerned with tcllmg something mteiestmg 
his pet can do, some new tuck learned, a neai accident to his dog, 
the saddening episode of his pet being sick 01 lost These aie his 
leal concerns, and they aie the things that the child wants to share 
with his fellows They aie the items about which convcisatioii and 
mfoimal discussion natuially develop. 

Informal Discussion In like mannei, lew situations weie affoided 
for children to exchange ideas and paiticipatc in mloimal discussion 
m classes m community pioblems, in liteiatuic, and m the other 
areas of the elementaiy school piogiam With emphasis upon answer¬ 
ing a question proposed by the teachei theie was little opportunity 
for developing such skills of mfoimal discussion as learning to take 
turns m speaking, to listen to points made and to cany the discussion 
one point furthei, to lespect anothei viewpoint, to cxpiess difleiences 
in ways that do not offend In fact, theie was little need 01 oppoitun- 
ity for connected discouise While conveisation and mfoimal dis¬ 
cussion do not in leal life call foi extended speaking, many comments 
are moie than one sentence m length, and they usually aie i elated 
in a kind of chain pattern 

The oppmtrinities which clulclicn did have foi mfoimal discussion 
most often came duiing the activity penod, used by some toacheis, 
when several children woiked togethci on a common pioject and 
duiing that pait of the discussion period when children commented 
on work done duimg the activity penod In the discussion penod, 
teachei s are urged to "give attention to oial expiession”" 
Teachers need to exploie the possibilities m these penods foi pupil 
experiences m talking informally and exchanging ideas about interests 
and activities earned on, m asking questions about cxpcnences 
shared, in planning how to cany out a piece of woik with several 
othei childien 01 with the class as a whole 

Anothei period rich m oppoitunities foi growth in skills of com¬ 
munication is the noon lunch It would seem that little attention is 
given at this time to guiding childien in slmiing in informal table 
conversation Little conveisation 01 talk of any typo was carried on 
by the childien m the situations obseivcd Seveial leucheis com¬ 
mented on values that might be denved if toacheis weic to join the 
childien duiing the lunch penod. This would be vei y desuable, 
Until such time as arrangements can be made foi the lunch penod 

0 Depmtment nf Education, Suggested Flexible Dailti Pioemm San Tuan, 
Puerto Rico (Mimeogi aplied) J ° J 
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truly to be “ a P alt °f ^ le educational progiam,” 10 with teacheis 
and childien shaung tins activity as they do other parts of the school 
day, n teacheis might eat with the children on occasion, with a view 
to encoui aging appiopriate conversation and noting helps needed m 
this area 

Other expciicnces, significant foi the elemcntaiy school child, 
which contnbutc to skills of conveisution and mfoimal discussion are 
expressing opinion m class discussion, talking with teacheis and class¬ 
mates on the playgiound, talking with school visitois, paiticipatmg m 
school club groups or councils, enteitaimng parents at school, par¬ 
ticipating in school parties, acquainting a new class member with the 
school, getting acquainted with new pupils, discussing current events, 
talking mfoimally duiing the snack penod, using common eouitesies 
appropriately, giving dnections, making announcements, thanking 
people foi a kindness, explaining a new game; shaung expeuences 
with class members. These expeuences, and many otheis, require and 
give piactice m the skills of conveisation and mfoimal discussion 

Written Communication Anothei type of social communication 
needed by childien is the mfoimal exchange of ideas though a wutten 
communication In the piesent educational progiam children aie 
helped with this type of communication moie frequently than with the 
oial types of communication just discussed It was observed that let¬ 
ters aie wutten to menibeis of the class who are ill, to parents inviting 
them to school functions, to childien m othei countues, to in¬ 
dividuals expiessmg appreciation of a gift 01 favoi These aie im¬ 
portant learning expeuences for children, and every bona fide oppor¬ 
tunity should be used to help leameis develop the skills of collect 
letter founs, cleai expression of ideas, conect spelling and language 
usage needed m mfoimal wutten communications 

PROBLEM-SOLVING ACTIVITIES 

In addition to the situations involving an mfoimal exchange of 
ideas and shaung of expeuences, each peison is daily confionted with 
situations which piesent pioblems upon which action must be taken 
Some aie pioblems which aie essentially the concern and responsibil¬ 
ity of the individual Otheis aie pioblems of gioup concern All in¬ 
dividuals woik m one 01 more groups concerned with solving com- 

10 Annual Rcpoit of the ContmiMumoi of Education , 1945-46 (Typewritten) 

11 In making piovisiou foi teachers to slaue the lunch period with childien, 
attention needs to lie given to total leaehei load This type of activity might be 
earned forwaul on a rotating basis 01 might be omitted entnely m the case of 
teachers woiking in double enrollment piognims 
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mon pioblems or dealing with situations of mutual mteiest These are 
situations which call foi coopeiative group action The democratic 
skills of problem solving and cooperative group action aie fostered oi 
hindeied msofai as learneis possess the necessaiy skills of coopeiation 
and communication 

The question-and-answer method of teaching lefcned to in the 
above section piovides little oppoitumty foi giowth m pioblem solv¬ 
ing and in the skills of coopeiative gioup action as hcie discussed 
The experiences of childien m the elementary school aie pumanly 
those of following dnections and answenng questions laised by the 
teacher lathei than learning to plan in gicmps, to assign, and accept 
suitable individual responsibilities, to secuie the help of appropriate 
lesource peisons and matenals, to test the woith of plans m terms of 
results achieved, to make genei ahzations that will help m meeting like 
and related situations 

Illustiative of much of the teaching obscived is the following 
stenographic repoit of part of a discussion period in a fiist giade 
It is taken fiom the professional bulletin of one of the school distncts, 
wheie it is presented as a lecoicl of a “demonstration class in mte- 
giated teaching,” 12 

The childien have been discussing food pioducls obtained fiom nmmals. 

T Besides those obtained fiom animals, fiom wheie else do we get 
food? 

C From plants 

T, What kinds of food do we got fiom plnnls? 

C Pineapples, tomatoes, eggplants, coconuts, coin, lemons, grnpehuit 

T Among these foods we have vegetables Who wants to look for the 
woid "vegetable”? Give the names of some vegetables 

C Eggplant, tomatoes, cucumbers 

T Let’s write some names of vegetables on the blaekboaid. (The 
teachei wntes eggplant, cucumbci, peppeis, tomatoes, watei ciess) 
Let’s lead them 

C We saw bananas there (lefeis to exclusion taken by class). Banana 
is a fiuit 

T Moie fiuits 

C Apple. 

T What do you know about the apple? 

C That it does not glow in Pucilo Rico 

T, Wheie does it giow? 

C In the United States 

T Other fruits 

12 Bolotin Piofesional, Oignno del Conse/o de S upei vision, Dlsti Ito Escolur tie 
- > Puerto Rtco , Vol II, No 1, February, 1948 
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C. We saw many of those foods yesteiday 

T. Wheie? 

C, At the faim we visited 

T, Whose faim was it? 

C Don Pedio’s 

T What did wo do befoic visiting the iaim? 

C The teachei told us to be careful and walk along the side of the road 
so that a cor 01 a tiuck would not lun ovei us, told us not to lun and 
to go in a low 

T Why should we be so caieful? 

C Because ail accident might have happened The teacher also warned 
us not to lum the plants. 

T What did we see at the farm? 

The lepoit suggests that the chtldten had little shaie in the pla nnin g 
and management of then experiences, little oppoitunity to 1 elate then- 
study of foods to a situation of then eveiyday living, to laise the ques¬ 
tions of concern to them, to consider wheic they might find answeis 
to those questions, little opportunity to plan the steps that must be 
taken befoie going to the hum or to talk ovei experiences aftei the 
tup. 

A moie functional and educationally promising learning experience 
is noted in the following section of transcribed notes from another 
first giade. ” 

The chrldien weic busy with the spontaneous activities of the free work 
period A student committee had charge of washing and fixing the 100 m 
vases that day It was Tuesday and the flowei vases had not been taken 
caie of since the lasL Fuday 

While the chilclien emptied the wntei into a bnsm to clean them, they 
obseived some wouns in the watei. 

Cl Look, look, woims in the watei 

C2 Yes, they must have come fiom the watei 

C3. No, they came fiom the stems of the floweis, 

C4 No, they came , , do you know where from from the ceiling 

The discussion continued among them and it was decided to ask the 
teachei 

Cl. Miss-please come heie See, Miss-those woims 

C2 Isn’t it tiue they conre from the watei? (Teacher does not answer, 
but is intei ested.) 

C3 Isn’t it tiue that those woims came from the stems of the floweis? 

C4. Isn’t it Luo they came fiom the ceiling, Miss-? 

T. I cannot answei what you aie asking me. Do you know why? Be¬ 
cause each one of you has given me a different reason to explain 

13 Transcribed nnles fiom a class llepoited jn the syllabus of the Basic Course 
m Method and Observation foi First Year Normal Students, Education 102, 
University of Pueito Rico 
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the phenomenon found m the watei and now I am m doubt What 
could we do to find out what those living things aie and wheie they 
come horn? 

Cl, Tin going to ask my fathei lie knows a lot 

T. That is all light, but aie we going to be contented with only that? 

C2. I, I want to see wheie they come hom. 

C3, And I 

Cl. Let us do something, let us put all that togetliei somewhere, and 
let us see what happens 

C2, As I said they come fiom the watei, I am going to leave a vase with 
watei and see what happens 

T But as (C4) said that those "wouns” come hom the ceiling, what 
could we do to avoid the confusion between what you think and 
what he thinks? 

C2 Covei my vase with something. 

C3 I’m going to leave a vase with sonic stems and I am going to cover 
them also 

C4. I will leave a vase with watei only, but uncovered 

Cl Miss-, see how many mosquitoes in the glass vasel 

T How is it possible for the mosquitoes to be iheic? The vase is cov¬ 
ered and they could not get in 

C3 I know the wotms (laivae) came fioin the mosquitoes, 

C4 I should like to see that My aunt woiks m the Umveisity laboiatoiy. 

C3 Well, let’s go thete to see how mosquitoes turn into wmms 

T. That’s a fine idea, but, what must we do to be able to go to the 
laboratoiy? 

C4 I’ll ask my aunt if we may go 

When clnldicn in the elementaiy school woik on the many leal 
pioblems which ate inherent m theii daily hvmg, and ■when they have 
an active pail m the planning and management of then expenences, 
they will have use foi and will develop the skills basic to solving 
individual and gioup pioblems These skills aie a pait of such every¬ 
day experiences as planning the tune schedule of the day’s activities, 
planning 100 m anangements and housekeeping, planning and cany- 
mg out the activities of the safety patiol 01 the school police, caring 
foi and beautifying the school giounds, issuing a school news bul¬ 
letin; considering ways and means of shaung activities with patents; 
canng for the room 01 school bulletin boaid, planning and piovidmg 
the mid-morning snack, discussing ciuienl eveuls; planning an assem¬ 
bly 01 special progiam; planning a paity; deciding what questions 
will have to be answered to solve a pioblem raised m class; outlining 
steps that will help to achieve specific skills needed by an individual, 
woikmg to seeme needed playgiound facilities, laising chickens and 
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rabbits at school or at home, considering ways of improving com¬ 
munity sanitation, deciding whethei to act on medical or othei advice 
of a fuend, a radio announcement, an organized gioup, and the many 
othei cxpenences noted tlnoughout the chapteis in Part Two of this 
repoit Skills of pioblem solving and of coopeiative action are not 
to be thought of as a sepaiate p.ut of the cumculum, lather, they aie 
tools needed in the activity pcnod, m the study of community piob- 
lems, m meeting situations of health and safety, and m the many 
othei activities which are an mtegi al pai t of living and working m the 
elemental y school 

Dealing with these everyday experiences m teims of the pioblems 
which they piesent, and using the accepted methods of pioblem solv¬ 
ing, the child is introduced to other impoitant aspects of pioblem 
solving such as explonng sources of reliable information, comparing 
information seemed fiom seveial souices, checking opinions by fuither 
obseivation, evaluating opinions of othei childien in teims of peisonal 
expei icnce, deciding when sufficient facts have been presented to 
foim an opinion, deciding when enough lnfoimation has been gatheied 
to give all majoi aspects of a pioblem, estimating how much time it 
will take to complete a job, deciding when and how to eontnbute to 
a class discussion, deciding how far to push a point, dealing with con¬ 
flicting viewpoints and opposing pioposals, making geneializations, 
evaluating piesent geneializations m teims of new evidence Each 
involves impoitant learnings for the elementaiy school child; learnings 
developed as they have meaning foi the child m terms of Ins piob- 
lems and the situations he faces, learnings which are expanded and 
extended as they me used in meeting the pioblems of youth and 
adulthood 

UNDERSTANDING AND USING VARIED MEDIA 

OF COMMUNICATION 11 

Individuals and groups woikmg nr situations involving social com¬ 
munication and problem solving aie using many of the basic skills of 
language, of computation, oi listening and obseiving, of bodily move¬ 
ment, of the vanous loans of aesthetic expiession As more individuals 
take an active part in woikmg together on common pioblems, the 
greater the lange of interests and abilities to be provided foi, and 
the gicatei the need for undeislandmg and using varied media of 
communication. Still fiuthci, with the development of the piess, the 

1,1 The use of English ns a medium of communication is not included in this 
section of the report The leader is iefcrred to Chapter 15. 
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radio, and the cinema, mcieasmgly moic media aie available to in¬ 
dividuals and groups and gieatei becomes the need foi developing 
s kills basic to their effective and intelligent use 

To what extent and m what ways aie childien being helped to build 
these basic skills? Tlnougli what media aie they learning to express 
ideas'? How effectively do they use varied media to gam and.mteipiet 
ideas? 

Expressing Ideas Orally and m Wnting Language, as one of the 
most commonly used media of communication, is a lcgulai part of the 
elementary school cuniculum At picsent childien aie helped to giow 
m skill in using this medmm Iaigely thiough expencnces which em¬ 
phasize the mechanics of wnting and piactice m oial and wntten 
composition on assigned subjects Childien fiequcntly engage m ex- 
eicises involving the study of giammai, The following exempts from 
a unit piepaied by a group of teacheis foi use in fifth and sixth grades 
is illustrative of the experiences of the children m the classes visited 

Phrases and Sentences 
IV Assimilative Matenal 

Activities 

1, Tell which woids arc simple ideas, phi uses and which aie 
sentences 

a. com The young corn The young coin is tasty 
b 

2 Change the phiases into sentences and the sentences into 
phiases 

a The New Woild 

b Cuba is the Pearl of the Antilles 

c 

3 Define the following woids by making phiases 
a Chicken house flowcipot 

b 

4 Define the following woids by making sentences 
a architect poet businessman 

b ” 

Some teacheis weie concerned with even moie technical woilc, as m 
the case of a fifth grade Spanish class m grammatical tei mmology, 
emphasizing specifically the teims used to designate the vniious syl¬ 
lables of a Spanish word, A bit of the lesson observed follows. 

15 b uulnd de Lenguaje pain Quinlo f> Sexto Guido Prppaiacla poi un connte 
de inaestros bajo la chreeeibn mmcdiala del SuperuitondciUc Ausihar (Mimeo- 
giaphed) 
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T Each syllable has its name What is the name of this syllable? 

C Antepenultimo 

T How many syllables docs yom name have? Wheie is the accent 
placed? 

Such expenenccs conceive language as an end m itself rathei than 
a means to convey an idea which the individual has some leason lor 
shaiing with auotliei The pioblem lieie would seem to be one of 
implementing the gcncially accepted point of view that grammai and 
othei aspects of language control should be taught thiough situations 
calling for then use 111 That some teacheis aie helping cluldien in 
moie functional ways is suggested by the woilc oi a second giade m 
writing a lettci to the mayoi lequesting that he “visit the school to 
see the suiiounding conditions,” and by the following lepoit of the 
activities of a sixth giade equally concerned with samtaiy conditions 

The tup taken by the students to “La Buuiada Vuelta ded Dos” levealed 
such sad and undeniable samtaiy conditions that they immediately planned 
a seiics oi activities to bcttci them lieie aie some of the activities. 

3 Showing of the pietuics, “The Diop of Watei," “Tubeiculosis,” and 
“Malana ” 

7 Posting signs lllustialiug mles of cleanliness 

8 Distributing mnneogiaphcd matcnals asking the inhabitants of this 
place tu keep it clean 

10 Foimmg a committee fiom among paicnls to continue this job. 

11 Visiting the Commissionei of Health foi the ptovision of moie 
pi ivies 17 

Experiences such as these make significant demands foi effective oial 
and wntten expiession and help children to see the points at which 
they need fmther practice. They affoid opportunities for the child 
to test his abilities to speak and wiite effectively They give a puipose 
foi legible wilting—easy communication with the readei— latliei than 
dull foi letlei foimation through the copying of sentences and othei 
matenals into a notebook, which characterizes so much of the piesent 
handwntmg piactice. 

Heie childien in the elementary school should bo helped to undei- 
stand and use language as a medium of communication through such 
expeuences as lollois to cluldien m othei schools of Pueito Rico and 

10 Depiutmcnl ol Education, Educational Philosophy and Refoims in the Cm- 
ilcuhm of the Ulemcnlmi/ School, pp, 1.6-17. San Juan, Puerto Rico, 1942 

11 Annual Repoit of Supeivtsauj AcHmhes in - dunng 1947-48 
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other countnes, talks and written lcpoits to shine expencnces with 
paients, aitides for the school papci, inquests toi help and mateuals 
fiom lesouice peisons, committee lepoils, explaining a new game, 
announcements foi the bulletin boaid, wntmg and pniLicipatmg m 
simple diamatizations, 18 assembly piogiams, telling lavoute stones, 
wntmg stones, informational talks, talking ovei plans foi woik with 
the class 01 several other children, picscnling own 01 class point of 
view to student council, explaining a science experiment; taking min¬ 
utes of a class meeting; keeping a record of an expemnent (in laismg 
vegetables) 

Interpreting Ideas Though Reading, Listening, Observing The 
punted page is one of the moie commonly used channels of com¬ 
munication foi most individuals That the ability to lead is a lesouice 
that widens honzons and extends the scope of communication is 
evident Expenences in leading me now included as one type of 
woik m the activity period, and aie also included m the time block 
devoted to Spanish Building on the experience appioach to leading 
recommended by the Department of Education, tcaehcis should be 
encouraged to develop cxpenencc chails with younger cluldien 
Many fiist grade gioups weie walking with such clmils. Separate 
classes m reading foi older children followed a more formal teaching 
pattern While the following units wcie developed foi use by field 
assistants m the teaching of leading m English, they aic illustrative of 
the type of expenence most ficquenlly ohseivcd m icadmg classes m 
the vernacular. 

Grades III-VI 

Mateual Selections fiom any basic text 
Pioceduic 

1 Develop leadiness 

Build up concepts necessary foi Pueito Rican cluldien to com- 
piehcnd the selection 

Encouiage, thiough lecall, the letention of as many basic Eng¬ 
lish woids and expiessions as posssiblc 
Teach new key basic woids 
Explain non-basic key woids 

2 Picsent a fact question toi a fiist leading Tins is to liisuie a 
grasp of the whole of the day’s assignment 

B Have the fiist leading 

4, Check the answci 

16 Dramatization as a somce of aesthetic cxpcucnie is discussed m Cliaplei S 
schoo" cMd a UL1 S °" 1Ce 1,1 DlaI and wultcn cvpicssion foi die elementary 
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S Present guide questions foi tile selection These should bung 
out Llic mam points of the selection and should emphasize the use 
of the new basic vocabulaiy Explain it necessaiy 

6. Have the second lending Answeis may be wnttcn 

7 Clieclc answeis The boaid may be used by the teaclici 

8 Bung the lesson to a satisfactory conclusion Summarize, drama¬ 
tize, diaw, test mfonnally with completion exeicises, etc 10 

Specific aim 

To develop the ability to select fiom many phiases the one which 
best solves a pioblem. 

Matenal Two sets of questions and answeis based upon material 

pieviously lead 

Some mconect answeis should he added so pupils do not answot 
by elimination. 

Piocediue. 

1 Recall the stoiy bnolly 

2 Tell the cluldien that the day's lesson is a stoiy game 

8 Have them lead the blackboaid questions and answeis silently 

4 Explain the evcicisc The teacher is to call the number of a 
question. The pupils aie to ieacl it silently, find the correct an- 
swei, and read rt oially 

5 Do the cxeiciso 

6 Then tell the pupils that they aic going to do a simihu exeicise 
In wuting to sec how many can gel a pcifecl scoie 

7 Uncovci the second exeicise which is on the boaid 

8 Explain that the pupils aic to copy the question Select the 
concct miswei, and write it opposite the question 

9 Have the pupils concct then papeis and scoie them 20 

The pattern of question and answei so frequently lefened to again 
characterizes the natiue ol cxpcnences m classes m leading Foi the 
most pait, the questions aie based upon stones in the leader being 
used by the class 

In the development of basic reading skills, attention should be 
given to continuing the experience appioach thioughout the elemen¬ 
tary school Sevcial changes m the natiue of expenences will con¬ 
tribute to this First, lather than test the child’s comprehension of a 
stoiy thiougli questions, it is suggested that ehildien lead to satisfy 
then cunosity—cuuosity cieatccl by pictures accompanying the stoiy, 
by a question raised fry the teaclici in teims of the mteiests of the 
paihculai pupil gioup (c.g, Which of Julio’s gifts would you like to 
have?) or foi the fun of leading, with an oppoitumty to exchange 

10 Dcpji tmenl of Education, Unit on Reading [oi English Field Assistants , 
p 14 San fu.m, Pucilo Rico (Mimeographed) 

p 18 



ideas about what they have lead through suoli activities as informal 
discussion, diamatization of paits especially liked, drawing lllustia- 
tions of the stoiy Second, the paucity of available books and otliei 
leading materials suggests that expenence stones might well be used 
throughout the giades. Such matenals might be typed or even nume- 
ogiaphed and made available to seveial gioups The lecent studies of 
pupil mteiests, including mteiesls m leading, caiiied on by the Cui- 
nculum Division should be of help in selecting and using leading 
material m teims of childrens mteiests. 

Thiid, another suggestion grows out of the use of leading as a tool 
in solving pioblems and canying work foiwaid m other aieas Piob- 
lems of eveiyday living call for vaned leading activities —1 eadmg 
maps, reading oially a section of matenal to lllustiate a point, 1 eadmg 
source matenals to get help on a pioblem, leading as a leisuie-time 
pursuit, skimming indices to locate likely soiuces of data needed m 
a piece of woik, and many otheis. Such leading expeiiences are pait 
of othei activities They aie expeiiences which giow natuially out of 
the demands of the problem at hand, Eveiy effoil should be made to 
help childien with reading skills which aie needed as they cany foi¬ 
waid their work in othei phases of the cuinculum And every effoit 
should be made to develop 1 eadmg and the othei language aits m 
lelationship—the stoiy wntten for the school papci is lead by class¬ 
mates foi enlicism and suggestion, a question laised is answmed fiom 
the same source used by the child in making the onginal lcpoit, a 
lettei received in answei to aii inqm'iy is shaiecl with othei membeis 
of the class The longer time block in Spanish penults such desirable 
mtegiation 

Another reason foi giving attention to reading skills as they aie 
used thiougliout the cuinculum is the need m Puerto lbco to utilize 
eveiy appiopriate opportunity foi practice m leading This is made 
necessary by the fact that so little leading matenal is available to 
children m then homes. Out-of-school activities give little piactice in 
the use of reading skdls other than leading tiaffic signs and snmlai 
community notices. 

Using leading as it is needed in eveiyday situations, clnldien can 
he helped to giow in the use of such skills as. leading simple stones, 
using a table of contents and index to find a stoiy 01 needed informa¬ 
tion, finding how to take notes and secuie precise inhumation, find¬ 
ing how to slum an aiticle to see if it deals with the material desued, 
using a chctionaiy to check spelling, pronunciation, 01 woid meaning; 
finding what infoimation is available in a book of facts, an atlas, 
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learning how to mteipiet a map, leading simple graphs, leading the 
newspapei. 

While leading will doubtless be one of the chief means of com¬ 
munication foi many yeais to come, listening and ohscivmg are in¬ 
creasingly becoming mipoitant assets in a woild wheie ladio and 
cinema aie frequently used means of communication While most of 
the mral homes of Puerto Rico do not now have a ladio, the new 
Community Education Law and plans of the Audio-visual Institute 21 
will bring both the radio and the sound movie to moie people To 
help children have uchei expenenees as they have opportunities to 
use the ladio and cinema, as well as to enrich then eveiyday ex- 
penences, it is suggested that attention be given to then listening and 
observing effectively in such everyday expenences as- listening to 
stones lead 01 told, listening to a committee lepoit, an announcement, 
an assembly piogiam, the expenences of anothei child, listening to 
group pioposals toi solving a pioblem; following the commentator m 
a documentary film, deciding what to look foi on a class tup, finding 
what to look lor to distinguish one’s possessions, telling the dis¬ 
tinguishing cliaiacteristics of plant and animal life of the envuonment, 
listening to recoids, noting the contiol of voice to convey ideas, 
observing social customs expiessed m a film These skills, like those 
of leading and the othei language aits, moie often aie an integral part 
of some other expenence, ft is impoitant, however, that attention be 
given to the child's ability to use the skill in vnued situations which 
call for its use. 

Interpreting and Expiessing Ideas Involving Number Values and 
Symbols Anothei medium of communication is the use of numbeis 
and symbols As noted m the Depaitment of Education statement 
of educational policy, this medium is lecogmzed as a social tool: 

Oui elcmentaiy school needs to develop m the childien the skill to use 
authmelic in the mteipietation and solution of problems which day by 
day come foi th m then lives 2J 

Childien weie frequently seen using numbeis functionally in deter¬ 
mining the numhei of childien present and those absent, checking on 
money contributed to the Junioi Red Cioss; telling time m ielation 
to iccess, lunch, and otliei of the day’s scheduled activities, counting 
out and distnbuting pencils oi papeis, being lespousible foi the sale 

21 See also diaplia on "Ma tennis of Instiuelion ” 

22 Department of Education, J'oUcij [nr ilia Organization and Functioning of 
the School System Cueular Letter No 2, July 1, 1948 San Juan, Puerto Rico 
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of fruit oi a bread-and-butter slice at tlie inid-moniing lunch, measur¬ 
ing -wooden boxes for shelves 

In addition to using numbeis as a means of communication m 
situations such as these, teacheis seem to hold quite strictly to the 
time schedule foi anthmetic as a subject of study While following 
the question-and-answei method used m othei aieas, there is evi¬ 
dence that during this penod many teacheis aie using nuinbei situa¬ 
tions which aie lealistic and meanmghil to the children As one 
committee of teachers states m piepanng a unit foi the fifth giacle 

Most of the fatheis of the childien aie f.umeis The children need to 
know division so that they may help then fatheis solve chlleient pioblems 
such as- paying daily wages to the kboieis, deteimuung the aveiage plant¬ 
ing done by each laboiei, detei mining the amount ol money that can be 
spent to buy seeds, etc, foi tho same faim - 1 

The new anthmetics, wntten by Pueito lhcan edneatois foi the chil¬ 
dren of Puerto Rico, also place emphasis on social anthmetic m lei ms 
of piactical problems the chilcheu meet in daily living at the stole, 
selling coconuts, working on the coffee plantation, laismg food 21 
Introducing new concepts “thiougli tiue situations having meaning foi 
the child,” zs some teacheis utilize the experiences which the childien 
are having; otheis limit expenences largely to those given in the text¬ 
book, while otheis pay no attention to the expencnce but use the 
penod foi dull of an abstract and at times unielated natuie No 
textbook can adequately meet the needs of each child, noi can any 
specific textbook dull meet the paiticulai and specific needs of the 
child—drill needs to be seen m relation to the use the child has foi 
the skill being developed It is lecommended that the scpaiate 
anthmetic penod be used, when needed, to help individuals and 
gioups undeistand and build thiougli piactice the skills foi which 
they have found a need in then otlici woik 

The special anthmetic penod would then be used as piactice 
needed to develop the skills used m such expenences as quickly 
finding pages of a book, buying stamps and mailing letteis, buying at 
the stoie, estimating time needed foi a given job, deciding liow much 
tune is left to complete a job, telling time, keeping scores in a game, 
keeping a recoid of cost and piofits m raising mbbits 01 snnilai am- 

83 Unldad piepawda poi tm comttd cle maeUias btijo la dnecclon mmedtata 
del Sttptn Intendenie Aunhai 

8i P Cebolleio and Iiiveia Tosado, Antmalita Socud New Yoik Ginn and 
Company, 1948 

25 Depaitment of Education, Policy foi the Oiganization and Functioning of 
the School System Circulai Lcttei No 2, July 1, 1948 San Juan, Pneito Rico 
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mals, drawing a map to scale, keeping a cost recoid of a home oi 
school garden, measuring and planning a gaiden, leading simple 
pictograms and giaphs accompanying mfoimational material, pre¬ 
senting a lcpoit m the foim of bai and line giaphs, managing a co- 
opeiative 01 school stoie handling school supplies, operating a mid- 
scssion snack “bai” wheie fiuit and law vegetables are sold, keeping 
accounts and planning expenditures of any school ventuies to laise 
money, leading a thcimometei, using scales to weigh self or foods 
used m lunchroom, liiteipietmg population statistics, estimating dis¬ 
tances fiom which foods are impoited and to which foods aie ex¬ 
ported Tluough situations such as these the child is helped to see 
the social value of numbers m the solution of everyday allans, and 
to develop, tluough caiefully planned and guided piactice, the es¬ 
sential skills m computation and numbci manipulation needed m 
these situations 

Communicating Though the Use of Aesthetic Foi ms of Expression 
Music and the various fonns of the graphic and plastic aits aie a 
fmtlrei impoitant type of media foi expiessmg and understanding 
ideas . i0 Ratbei infrequently were childien found expiessmg ideas 
tluough the giaplnc and plastic aits On the othei hand, music is 
often used m the elementaiy school to help childien build undei- 
standmgs about the particular point ot study The following sug¬ 
gested activities fiom a souice unit loi the fiist giado aie illustrative 
of the way in which songs were frequently used as pait of the class 
activities of the gioups obseived 

A How should wc cnie ioi and clean our ems, eyes, nose, hands and 
nails' 1 

1 Study a pictuie which shows a doctoi examining the eais of a 
pupil 

2 Making an examination to see whetlici the children have diffi¬ 
culty m healing. 

3 Lenin games 1 elating to the hygiene of the cars 

4. Relei to things which lequiie mediual assistance of patents, 
muse, visiting teachei, m health unit 

5. Discussion of how to caie foi and piotecl the eais 

6. Sing tlie song “Cleanliness ” 

B How ought we to e.ue foi om sight? 

1 Sing the song “My Eyes ” 

2 Nan alien of the stoiy “El Invitado A1 Fastin ” 

20 Then p.ut m creative and aesthetic living is discussed m Cliaplei 8 
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C. What ought we to have to conserve oui footweai? 

1 Discussion of the necessity of using shoes, 

2 Smg the song "Tile Shoemakei ” 

Piepaiabon of a slioe-shine kit 27 

While the children seemed to enjoy singing, the expeuence would 
appear to have been one of pleasuie and lelaxation lathei than one 
that achieved the purpose of communication and bettei undeistanding 
of the aiea of study Singing a song, leading a poem, and studying 
a pictuie wcie included so regulaily m each aica studied m com¬ 
munity pioblems that one questions whethci they contububed any ad¬ 
ditional meaning to the unit Theie is a question whethei the chil- 
dien lecogmzed m any one of these expiessions an impoitant medium 
for gaming oi sharing fuithei ideas about the woik undei discussion 
Fuitheimoie, theie is a question about tbe appiopilateness of using 
music and poetiy as an embellishment if they do not add to the undei- 
standmg and insights intended to be developed 

Experiences with the use of these media to communicate ideas of 
the child m the elemental y school might include surging and inter¬ 
preting folk songs, diamatizmg new oi favonte stones, expenment- 
mg with sounds; undeistanding how music can expicss idea oi mood; 
expressing ideas through lhythmic activities; making postcis, woiking 
in clay, finding uses of common and discarded matcnals—tin foil, tin 
cans, bottles, coconut shells, planning bulletin boaicls, making the 
lunchioom an attractive and restful place, beautifying the school 
grounds, helping ariange the classioom to get most satisfying woik- 
mg conditions, dccoiatmg foi a class paity; making gifts foi vanous 
individuals, makmg puppets, wiitmg and producing a play. 

EXPERIENCES OF YOUTH IN SKILLS 
OF COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 

SOCIAL COMMUNICATION 

Skills of conveisation and discussion develop in an atmospheie 
where the individual feels a sense of secunty and believes that his 
contilbution will be treated with lespect The siuvey staff m woiking 
m secondaiy schools throughout the Island wcie impicsscd with the 
good human lelations existing between teachms and pupils Theie 
was evidenced m the schools a couilesy and kindness which is to 
be valued With such an outstanding situation existing foi the devel¬ 
opment of skills of conveisation and discussion, it is to be legrctled 

27 Fhn do Tiabaja paia la Vmdad “Asbo Feisonal" (Guide I). 
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that tlieie was so little evidence that these abilities aie being nurtured 
As in the elemental y schools, extensive “reciting” was heard, teachers 
asked questions and students 1 eturned the information they had eithei 
read fiom their texts or copied into notebooks fiom the blackboard In 
most of the classes visited this pioceduie was followed throughout 
the entne class pcnod That theie is need foi the piogram of the 
junior and senioi high school to contnhute to these abilities is sug¬ 
gested by the lollowmg statement in an orientation guide to the woilc 
of the secondaiy school 

In the geneinl couise, the pupils should develop ability in speaking as a 
social asset, that is, hom the point ol view of what successful social rela¬ 
tions lequiie In wutlen composition, emphasis should be given to those 
items essential to social life, such as lettei s ' Jl) 

Skill in conversation and discussion develops giadually The young 
child states an idea 01 a bit of information he has gamed lie may 
ask a question 01 two about something shaied with him. The oldci 
child exploics ideas fuither. High school youth aie leady and need 
to extend then skills for participating in a vanety of situations involv¬ 
ing discussion and conveisation They aie leady to leain when to 
make a contribution to conveisation, how to phiase a point of view so 
it will he cleai on the fust presentation, how to ask questions so as 
to deteinnne anothei’s point of view, when to stay with an area of 
discussion and when to change to another topic of conveisation, 
how to lelieve tension m mloimal discussions, how to react when 
cnticized The adolescent also finds new meaning and significance in 
the use of the social amenities as a foim of communication There 
are new needs foi the skill of making mtioductions among boys and 
girls and between youth and oldci persons, acting as host 01 hostess 
at a social function, knowing how to mteipiet and lespond to teasing, 
deciding which fiicnds to entiust with confidences, distinguishing 
between flattery and genuine appioval, making adequate responses of 
sympathy and congiatulation. extending appiopnate couitesies to an 
escort, making an apology, wilting “thank you” notes 

The simple skills of conversation and otlrei forms of social com¬ 
munication used by the child must be extended with the adolescent 
to meet his needs in the situations which he faces Teachers must 
guide learning experiences so that they provide opportunities foi 
youth to raise questions with each olhoi, to contribute opinions, to 
participate m mfonnal gioups Skills of social communication must 

:s Depailmcul of Education, OnenUilion and Oigamzatkm of the Secondary 
School Cumculum, p 22 Sim Juan, Puerto Rico, 1943 
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be dealt with as an mtegial pait of such school expcnences as club 
gioups, social functions of classes and all-school gioups, infoimal 
groups duimg fiee peuods The cuinculum must further piovide op- 
poxtunity for youth to biing to then classes foi dncct study and help 
the piohlems of social communication giowmg out of such experi¬ 
ences 

PROBLEM-SOLVING ACTIVITIES 

Problem-solving skills and the skills needed in gioup consideration 
of pioblems should be a continuation of those suggested foi the ele¬ 
mentary school child, In only a few situations obscived by members 
of the suivey staff were youth being helped to develop pioblem-solv- 
mg skills individually or as group membeis Inleiesting evidence that 
youth aie occasionally having tire oppoi trinity to woik on pioblems 
which they identify was seen m the instances where students had 
solved pioblems concerning their room environment, In one situation 
the pupils had planned, built, and painted shelves foi their classioom 
so that there would be storage space loi then hooks and science speci¬ 
mens In another situation students developed, as piojccts, diagianrs 
and chaits foi general science They decided that it these could be 
kept for the use of othei classes, a beginning could be made m 
mcieasrng then veiy limited supply of materials Wlreie to keep such 
chaits piesented a problem Two of the boys designed and built in 
the shop a veiy attractive and functional cabinet in winch the chaits 
could be hung 

One can leadily see that while the situations desenbed show a 
feeling foi the lmpoitairce of learning the skills of cooperative plan¬ 
ning and pioblem solving, actually veiy little woik is being done m 
this area to reach all youth Teachers aie sensitive to the importance 
of helping youth develop the skills of coopeiative action but have 
difficulty m implementing their work to achieve the goals they seek 
When asked how they weie trying to accomplish this, some teachers 
replied, “I form committees of the pupils ” “Instead of saymg, ‘I want 
Juamto to lead this story and tell me the answcis to these questions,’ 
I now say, ‘Juamto, what do you want to know about this story? 
Such approaches, while sinceiely made, show little leal under standing 
of what is involved m guiding the gioup pioccss 

Even in cases wheic leameis were concerned with something moie 
than replying to the questions presented by the teacher, where they 
were working on situations of cveiyday living confronting the youth 
of Pueito Rico, they received little help in developing the skills of 
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problem solving 01 of cooperative action Foi example, a }umoi high 
school gioup was vitally mtmested m the coming election of Governoi 
of the Island, which was neai at hand The teacliei opened the class 
by calling attention to six questions wntten on the blackboard and 
asking each gioup of six childien to select one question foi class dis¬ 
cussion The chanman of each gioup chose a question and leceivecl 
horn the teacher an envelope wlucli contained slips giving the an- 
sweis to the given question and otliei slips with information pertain¬ 
ing to the topic The membeis of each gioup applied themselves 
to memoiizmg the matenal on the slips and passed them aiound in 
their gioup The class chanman then called foi a lepoiL on the ques¬ 
tion assigned to each gioup The aiea of concern was genuine and 
important to the membeis of the gioup, but the method of work was 
essentially one of responding to teachci-dctcrmined questions A 
method such as this, if used with adults in helping them answer then 
questions legaidmg an election, could only mean a form of piopa- 
ganda with answcis given by the government 01 some othei powei 
gioup Such a method will tend to peipetuate the piesent pattern of 
turning to those m “powei” foi the answei to a situation faced. It will 
not develop a people able to think independently, a quality basic to 
demociacy leally becoming a way of life m Pueito Rico 
If the situation obseived is to help youth to develop skills which will 
make it possible foi them to solve their pioblems, its development 
would include (1) the pupils stating the questions legaidmg the 
election With which they would like to have help, ( 2) the gioup 
considering possible ways of gelling help with and finding materials 
beating on the question—this might include a listing of peisons to 
consult, materials to be lead, points to be thought thiough logically, 
(3) the gioup setting up a plan foi woiking on the various pioblems 
—committees to weak on difleient questions, individuals to consult 
ceilam peisons oi to lead ceitain matenals, ways of repoiting findings 
and judgments back to the gioup as a whole, ( 4 ) individuals and 
small gioups eauying out then assignments, (5) individuals oi gioups 
(committees, a student panel) lepoitmg hack to the group as a 
whole, with membeis of the class nnsing questions, asking for fnrthei 
chiiRcation of a point, challenging the logic oi validity of a state¬ 
ment, making fuilher contubution to a point under discussion, (6) 
checking on points left unansweied and deteimining whelliei fmthcr 
woik should be done on the pioblem, and in some situations ( 7) cnti- 
cally evaluating the lesulls of the woik done Only as steps such 
as these cliaiactenze the way m which teachers and youth, and clnl- 
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dien too, attack then woik m vanous aieas, will youth be helped to 
develop the essential skills of defining a pioblem, setlmg up a plan 
of woik, using appropnate lesources, piesentmg ideas clearly, know¬ 
ing how to deal with conflicting opinions, deciding whothei statements 
are based upon valid and sufficient evidence, knowing how to gener¬ 
alize fiom peitment facts, and the many othei skills which aie a 
part of problem solving and coopeiative action. 

A unit of woik developed with a junloi high school group and made 
available thiough the Cmnculum Division as an illustration of the 
"method of collaboration between the students and the teachei” points 
to ways m which some of these aspects of pioblem solving were a 
part of the work of a ninth giade studying electricity That they 
weie engaged in planning then own piogiam of woik is suggested 
in the lecoid of the latter pait of then study 

Apnl 8 

T The only chail left foi study is the louilh one. Discuss what you see 
in the centei pictuie 

C It lepresents the world of the futuie, with life just as active at night 
as it is during the day A ball paik can be seen illuminated so that 
they can play at night 

C We already have one in San Juan 

T In that sense it isn’t the futuie, it’s the piesent. 

C (Descnbmg the pictuie) The city has as much light as the light we 
get from the sun 

T (Pointing to a pait of the picture) And what docs this daik coiner 
here lepiesent? 

C. It presents our ancestors with the toiches and lanterns they used foi 
lighting. (It piesents a contrast of the two epochs in lighting ) 

T Aftei seeing all these charts and having talked about elcclncity, 
look through these albums and paste these picluics, if you like them’ 
in the propel space As you will see, the pictuies me 1 elated to 
the charts we have been discussing At the back of each picture 
there is an explanation If you want to lead it, you can do so 
(The albums have a senes of pictuies to be pasted m the conespond- 
mg space m a way similar to that of the alliums on "The Marvels 
of the World.”) 

Apnl 11 

T Yesteiday you decided to piepare some albums on electricity I-Iow 
many liked it? (All iai.se hands ) Do you want to discuss the units 
m the album? 

(The childien dcscnbc the pictures and mlcipiet them in the light 
of each of the foui units These albums and their pictuies were a 

20 Ilist or ml de la Umdad "Usos de la Cornente EUctuca Apnl, 1948 
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gift of the Coon Cola Company, the same as the large chaits used 
m the presentation of the unit It is very interesting matenal and 
of gieal value m the study of electricity ) 

T. Let’s see if you can tell what you would be most inteiesled m study¬ 
ing about electucity. (The childien piesent the topics they would 
like to continue studying, and wnte them on the boaid ) 

1 What aie the uses of electucity? 

2 How does electucity produce light and heat? 

3 How do we contiol electucity? 

4 How is electucity pioduced? 

5 What is static electucity? 

6 How does electucity work? 

7 How docs electricity let us communicate with othei peisons? 

April 12 

The teacher tells the clnlclien that in oidei to help them she has 
ananged the problems (which aie aheady wntlen on the boaid). The 
cliiklien lead them and look to see if she has left out any of the ones they 
wanted The childien feel that pioblem tlnee can be included in number 
foul and this is done Then the piobloms aie discussed one by one 
so as to include l elated pioblems as subtopics 

Piob 1 How is clcctnc cuncnl used? 

Belated pioblems 

a How does an elecliic boll function? 
b How docs an electuc motor function? 
c. How is a rnotoi made? 

Piob 2. How does clcetiicily piovide light and heat foi us? 

Belated pioblems 

a How do the electuc non and stove pioducc heat? 
h How docs the electuc bulb give light? 

Work is distnbuted among the children They themselves decide what 
they want to woik on and write then names next the pioblem of then 
choosing (Pioblems on the boaid ) 

The gioup divided into committees Each committee was given a senes 
af activities which could be developed in studying the specific problem 
Each child was given a copy of this study guide which could be modified 
or amplified accoidmg to the possibilities and needs of the child Those 
activities that weic shined wcie icquisites and had to bo earned out and 
handed to the Icachei befoie making a lcpoit. 

Among the suggested activities wcie the following Beading, answei- 
mg exeiciscs, observation ol some electrical appliances, peiloumng ex¬ 
periments, study ol illustration?, making lcporLs, study of biogiaphies, 
study of ccilain electric developments, discussions, answeung questions, 
studying such things as buzzeis, bells, plugs, etc , visit to cential office 
of the telephone company. 
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Chairmen of chffeient committees weie elected by the groups to direct 
the woik of the gioup 

Bibliogiaphy is given-children me shown the lcfeicnce books they have 
access to 

Each gioup walked sepaiately, the teachci giving advice and help when 
so required Some leading, others woikmg with lnstiuments, etc, the 
teachei was able to go aioutid 100 m and become acquainted with the woik 
of each committee. 

Each gioup repotted befoie the class, discussing the pioblem and find¬ 
ings m detail, using chaits, pictuies, etc, anil auswcimg questions hom 
the othci students,, 

Veiy last activity-an exhibit of charts, objects, albums, etc Some chil¬ 
dren gave special explanations of things most interesting to them such as 
irons, inotois, telephone, telegiaph sets 

An evaluation was made of attitude, coopeiation and disposition of each 
student duiing the development of the unit The written lepoits of the 
children weie used m this final evaluation of the woik 

That tlio membeis of this ninth giade gioup weie using and devel¬ 
oping impoitant skills of pioblem solving and cooperative action is 
evident Did the experience, howevei, make maximal use of pioblem- 
solvmg oppoitumties? Questions such as the following need to be 
eonsideied What weie the values derived fiom the extended penod 
of time given to discussing the chaits biought m by the teachei? 
Might the pupils have had a pait m planning then study from the 
beginning? Why weie the pupils denied the oppoiluinty to work 
out ways of woikmg on the paiticulai pioblems of then committee? 

Such an appioach to cuniculum expciiences and the active lole 
played by the leaineis do not mean less concern for scholaislup and 
subject mattei 01 a minimizing of the ide of the teachei On the 
contiary, subject mattei is legaidcd as a fundamental lesouice and 
its value lies m the ability of the learner to use it m solving his 
problems The teachei's role changes fiom that of asking questions 
to determine whether learners have mastered assigned matenals to 
that of acting as guide in helping learners to become independent 
woikeis m meeting and dealing with situations, m helping learners 
to develop the powers of pioblem solving which they will need when 
they can no longer turn to otheis foi the answei to then problem 

UNDERSTANDING AND USING VAJUIiD MEDIA 
OF COMMUNICATION 

Youth, like childien, use vaned media as they moot and deal with 
situations involving communication and pioblem solving The skills 
which aie begun m childhood glow and develop as they aie used m 
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the moie complex situations of eveiyday living which confront the 
adolescent.' 10 

Expressing Ideas Oialhj and m Writing Language is a regular 
pait of the piogiam of all youth Like the experiences piovided 
younger clnldien, those aftoided youth all too often aie m teims of 
assigned topics, with considerable time given to language fomi and 
grammatical construction Expenences cunently piovided youth do 
little to implement the geneially accepted theoiy that giammai and 
language foim aie learned most efficiently when developed in a func¬ 
tional way The need foi a functional approach to the teaching of 
language is frequently mentioned in cuniculum matenals. that many 
opportunities must be given students to wnte and talk about ideas 
which have meaning for them, that they will learn the form most 
effectively when the lack of loan mteifeies with then ability to ex- 
piess ideas m a mannei acceptable m the situation at hand Inability 
to piesent convincingly an aigument m favor of the desued candidate 
foi the student council 01 foi a local office sends the leamei to find 
new ways of speaking so that otheis will give consideration and 
thought to his pioposals Letters of lequest which do not hung the 
desued help become the souicc of concern about effective letter 
writing When a student needs a language form to expicss his ideas 
m a way to moot his needs, he should leceive the guidance of 
those who teach him lie can then be helped with piofit to make 
a direct study of the language ioim. He learns the foim by needing 
it, hearing it, seeing it, using it, The oftcnei he needs it, hears it, sees 
it, uses it, the soonei he will make it Ins, and the soonei he will use it 
without fumbling 

This point of view suggests that the teaching of languages should 
not be isolated m the high school piogiam to a foity-five-mmute or 
one-hour penod but should be taught thioughout the school day as 
a means of communicating ideas Thus the use of the language is 
developed not in isolation but m lelalion to experiences which have 
meaning foi the student If he is on the coordinated school-com¬ 
munity health committee and is going to the local Health Depaitment, 
lie studies mleivicw techniques, the phrasing of questions, the piopei 
way to giect and thank the individuals whom he niteiviews If he 
is studying the lighting problem m the school, he receives help m 

30 The loadci is H'fouud to the pieceding section on “Experiences o£ Children” 
for a moic detailed Lira linen l of problems related to experiences with varied 
media of communication The underlying pinblcms of teachers working with 
clnldien and with youth aie basically the same 
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developing skill m the expiession of his ideas m the oial 01 wiitten 
report he makes to the committee and to his other classmates In 
addition to many of the same situations as those confronting childien, 
but at the level of his matuiity, youth needs help with the language 
contiols involved m such experiences as deteimining the questions to 
ask a school counseloi m getting advice on a problem, discussing the 
issues involved m choosing a vocation; writing source matcnals for 
use with youngei childien; explaining class woilc to a friend who has 
been absent, wilting about class woik to a classmate who is ill. talcing 
minutes for a student council meeting; wiiting letteis to the news¬ 
paper or to local or insular lepiesentatives, acting as a group cliau- 
man; deciding what appeal to use m suppoitnig a candidate foi a 
school election, telling stones to childien 

Working in situations such as these, youth needs to extend his 
communication skills to include, among otheis, the study of how to 
balance fact and opinion in presenting a lcpoit, when and how to 
use summanes in reports, paiagiaplnng and headings which will 
make a sequence of ideas most clear, effective ways of laismg ques¬ 
tions to determine anotliei’s point of view; how to secuie needed in¬ 
formation, ways of giving ciitieism, how much detail to use m pie- 
seutmg a committee lepoit; how to help those listening to see both 
sides of a question, using Ins voice appiopnately in trams of the 
demands of a situation, how to evaluate a talk or wiitten exposition 

Inteipreting Ideas Through Reading, Listening, Ohseunng Closely 
allied with the ability to cany on intercsting conversations and dis¬ 
cussions, to gather inhumation and ideas fiom radio piogiams and 
public speeches, is the ability of the individual to listen Willi the 
mcieased use of ladio, motion pictures, speech making and locoidings, 
it is impoitant that youth learn to listen foi ideas and information, 
that they learn to listen for entertainment and inspiration, and that 
they learn to listen ciitically and know how to evaluate what they 
hear 

In the secondary schools thioughout the Island, the survey stall 
saw little m the education of youth which would suggest lecogmlion 
of the importance of developing this skill. Because most of the 
classioom woik observed was a lecitaliou from pupil to tcachei, 
the possibility of teaching listening skills was limited The teachei 
listened to the recitation, the pupil, foi the next question so that 
he might give back the answer, Theie was a limited numbei of 
oral leports to class groups, but here again the teachei commented 
upon the report and giadecl it, the pupils did not question sources 
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of mfoimation 01 make comments. Occasionally they indicated that 
the mfoimation they wcie contubutmg had been lieaid on the radio 
That this is an area needmg fuithei study is lccogmzed in the 
repoit on language teaching based upon the reactions of teacheis 
throughout the Island 

The pioguim (uf Spanish language and litciatuie foi the secondaiy 
schools of Puerto Rico) makes no specific mention of the ail ol listening 
which claims special attention with the diffusion of the sound movie and 
the ladio 

Specific and adequate ouentation oughL to be offered in lelation to vanous 
agencies of mfoimation, especially the piess, the cinema, and the radio 81 

Youth should be helped to use effectively the skills of listening and 
obseiving as they 1 elate to finding how fai to lely on ladio adver¬ 
tising, deciding when a speakei has made an emotional appeal, 
masoned mcoirectly, distinguishing between fact and opinion, identi¬ 
fying the points of disagieement m a discussion, deciding which pro¬ 
posals in a discussion aio to the point, which aie off the subject, 
deciding how to tell when discussion has taken on an emotional tone, 
deciding when the comments of othei poisons indicate that a point 
has not been clcaily made, deciding which points in a classmate’s 
presentation should be challenged, evaluating political speeches, eval¬ 
uating community appeals, inteipieting critically the lcmailcs of a 
ladio commentator, undeistanchng and lesponchng to symbolism and 
ntual m chmeh, in clubs, on festive days 

The communication of ideas thiough the punted page was the 
medium most commonly used m the education of youth throughout 
the Island, with Spanish classes canying major lesponsibihty foi woik 
in leading and hteiatuic Cleaily the skills of leading need to be 
extended as the student woiks in the secondary school and as new 
leading matenals become available to him Although the woik of 
the seventh giade makes special refeience to “a study of Pueito Rican 
folkloie, tales, legends, and poems,” 3S the textbook was seen as the 
most frequently used leading mateiial Some teacheis weie using 
newspapei clippings beanng on the topic being studied Othei s, es¬ 
pecially those woikmg in the field of science, were using pupil-devel- 
oped giaphs and chaits Several excellent collections of such giaphs 
and chaits weie seen. The cication of these mateuals had given stu¬ 
dents an oppoitumly lo expiess then ideas Ihiough anothei medium of 

B1 E,studio de las umtestacioncs al Memotdndum num, 104, p 52 Oclobei, 
1948 

Annual Repoil of the Commlsswnci of Education, 1946-47 (Typewnllen) 
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communication and had also piovided the classiooms with additional 
impoitani instuictional mateuals 

As m die elementaly school, both in leading accompanying woik 
m other areas and in classes in hteiatme, the students weie pinnarily 
reading to answei questions posed by the teachei To care for 
the developing needs of youth lor skills m leading, it is lecammcnded 
that experiences m the secondary schools include, in addition to the 
expenences of children winch continue m tlic cveiyday living of 
youth, the functional reading of the liewspapci; distinguishing edi¬ 
torial comment from news lepoiting, inleipretmg adveitisements, un¬ 
derstanding influences that affect newspapci policy, leading minutes 
of meetings and committee lepoits m such a way as to emphasize im- 
poitant ideas, becoming acquainted with a range of titles foi lcisuie- 
time reading. 

Communicating Though the Use of Aesthetic Forms of Expression, 
Fiequently, in thinking of media of communication, much attention is 
given to the wiitten and spoken woid and little attention to non¬ 
verbal forms of expiession. Youth in the schools of Pucito Rico, how¬ 
ever, aie having varied experiences in developing these non-veibal 
skills Foi example, in home economics classes observed pupils weie 
learning how to seive food attiactively, how to make then homes 
lovelier, how to design and make moic mtciestmg clothing, and liow 
to cieate different kinds of liandiciaft Young men m agriculture 
classes were learning how to beautify the yaids ol the school' These 
youth weie learning how to communicate tluough auangement, color, 
and design as well as tluough woids 

As valuable as are these expenences, it is to be legietted that in 
a cultuie to which one geneially ascnbes an appicciation of the aits, 
so little opportunity was afforded youth to exploie them as media 
foi communicating ideas No oppoitunitics weie observed m the 
giaphic and plastic arts other than those aheady mentioned in home 
economics and agncultuie Likewise, oppoitumties foi using music to 
express ideas weie extiemely limited foi youth in the secondary 
school In the one instance obseived, students wcic gaining an under¬ 
standing of other cultiucs by learning lullabies and folk songs of 
European countnes which then tcaeliei had translated into Spanish. 
Doubtless theie weie other youth who weie having similarly satisfying 
experiences m communication, but the fact that they did not come to 
the attention of the suivey staff suggests that many youth aie not now 
being helped to exploie these media of communication as much 
as they might be. 
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Youth should be guided in. expiessmg ideas through music and the 
giaplnc and plastic aits as these aie needed m such expenences as 
deciding what illustiations aie nppropnate m a class paper or school 
magazine, experimenting with the use of caitoons to expicss an 
opinion, painting a mmal for a classioom 01 a backdiop foi a play; 
developing pictonal nraleiials for a local campaign, such as “bettei 
health” oi “clean up”; adjusting mannei and gestuic appiopriately in 
presenting a play, planning how to use music in launching a cam¬ 
paign, participating nr church, club, 01 othei uses of ntual, planning 
decorations for a paity, constructing playthings foi children, fuinituie 
foi the home 

Intel pi etmg and Expensing Ideas Invoicing Number Values and 
Symbols Youth aie helped to build skills in the use of number 
values and symbols chiefly lluough oouises m geneial mathematics, 
algebia, and geometiy As now developed, these couises tend to 
follow a textbook Student expenences aie lllustiated by the follow¬ 
ing exceipt fiom the onentation bulletin on the teaching of mathe¬ 
matics m the jumoi high school 

IV Suggested method foi the solution of pioblcms 
A Read the pioblcm 
B Analyze the pioblcm 
C Solution of the pioblcm by tlie teachei 

D Solution of anolhei snnil.u pioblcm lry the leachei with the help 
oi the clnklien 

E Explanation of other pioblcms in which the answers aie given 
(The pioblcms should appeal alicady solved on the boiud) 

F Solution oi pioblcms by llio clnldien n 

Such expenences, building so hugely on the matenals in a text¬ 
book, cannot ldatc as closely as is dcsuable to the situations involving 
numbei met by the youth of Puerto Rico In some instances, teacheis 
weie helping students to deal with numbei values and symbols as 
needed m then woilc nr the agricultural piogiam This is veiy piom- 
ising It would seem, however, to be hugely an incidental lathei than 
a planned cxpenencc 

Except foi the able umveisily-bound student, it is suggested that 
the woik in nralliemaLics for the youth of Pucito Rico be m tcims 
of the uses of number in the home, m small business, oi in burning, 
and in undeistaiidmg community and Island pioblcms ol economics 
and lcsouiccs, Yonlli need to lie helped to develop the skills of com- 

aa Onenlation Bullclm, The Teaching of Mathematics m Giacles 7, 8, 9, Office 
oi the SupeunLcndent oi Schools,-Scliool Disluct, 1947-48 
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putation and an undeistanding of quantitative lelations as they are 
used in experiences such as. keeping simple accounts; helping to man¬ 
age a school store, school bank; planning a budget in lelation to 
seasonal employment, studying piofit and loss on gaiden, small farm, 
laismg of animals, deciding whether to join a cooperative, deciding 
wlieie to sell faim pioduee, deciding how to send money when oulei- 
mg meichandise fioin a catalogue, deciding wlicthci to make a pur¬ 
chase on the installment plan, deciding when a now tiactoi 01 a radio 
is an investment m the futuie and when it is a liability; understanding 
the value of insuiance against huriicane and flic, undeistanding vari¬ 
ous kinds of taxes and othei forms of insnlai revenue. 

EXPERIENCES OF ADULTS IN SKILLS 
OF COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 

SOCIAL COMMUNICATION 

The development of adult schools of various types during the past 
five yeais in urban and luial areas, bringing continued learning 
oppoitunities to 45,000 to 50,000 people a ycai, is, m itself, a gieat 
step foiward m piovidmg laboiatoues ioi achieving competence m 
skills of coopeiation and coinmunication Now centals in which adults 
may come together legulaily, to know each othoi, to converse, and to 
find in and through each other common giouuds of mteiest, com¬ 
mon hopes and problems, have spiung up all ovci the Island as a 
lesult of the adult education piogram When one lccogni/.es the few 
oppoitunities that foimeily existed foi adults, pailicularly m the nual 
areas, to expand then gioup lelationships beyond the immediate 
neigliboihood or village, the emeigence ol the adult schools and the 
veterans education piogiam is significant foi social communication, 

Numerous expenences described m othei sections of this lepoit 
dealing with adult education piovide the settings foi almost totally 
new and valuable oppoitunities foi informal discussion and convcisa- 
tion The medium of wcik—walking togclliei, woikmg with new 
acquaintances, working in a new environment— is a povvciful. catalytic 
force for encouiaging conversational skills and lnlounal discussion 
The small and intimate survey gioup,s in the veteians agricultural 
education program going out to study the farming losumcos of then 
community weie obligated, by the pioblein conlionlmg them, to talk 
it over, to exchange notes, to plan their rcpoiLs, The groups of adults 
gathenng foi then classes m the evening elementary schools and 
evening high schools weie encouraged m then conversational adven- 
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tuies by insliuctois wlio joined with them, or who wisely exhibited 
no feeling of nutation and huiiy to teimmate this important expeii- 
ence in oidei to get started with the “lesson” In the on-the-job 
tiaming mteiviews earned on by the suivey stall, numeious expen¬ 
ses weie noted m which the mstiuctoi earned on conveisation with 
one, two, 01 in one case as many as seven or eight of the tiamees in 
their place of woilc togetliei with the employci An attitude of fiee 
and uninhibited discussion and fncndly conveisation was appaient in 
all these mteiviews 

In the vocational schools the srnvey staff made a paiticulai effoit 
to locate lelatively new students who had joined the vocational classes 
In most of these cases it was noted that the new student had become 
quickly absoibed and identified with the gioup thiough the woik that 
was being earned on m the shop The vocational shop lends itself 
paiticukily well to this type of experience because two or thiee 
membeis oi even laigoi gioups will have jobs to do together, and 
stiangeis who oidmmily might be leticent and shy aie immediately 
diawn into the bantei, conveisation, and friendly lelationships that 
exist in these woiking gioups The same atmospheie of fncndly and 
infoimal conversation siuioundcd working gioups m the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Industrial School at San Juan Blind people, woikmg 
on then mgs, mats, and coat liangeis and at other tasks in the shop, 
earned on fuendly and infoimal conveisations, and many people who 
had led a lelatively lonely life found a new group expeuence and 
outlet heie 

Foi adult people who have been leading a lelatively piovmcial and 
segiegated life, the adult education piogiam piovidcs new oppoi- 
tumties m fiee expression and conveisation It is suggested that 
teacheis give attention to the uch natuie of the oppoilumties that 
exist and lecogmze the nnpoitanee of social communication in the 
life of adults Caie should be taken not to stiuctuie and formalize 
the piogiam moie ligidly. The fine feeling of social lelationship and 
spontaneity which now chuiacteiizcs the gioups should be retained 
while consideration is given to ways of woiking with individuals and 
groups to impiove the skills o( infoimal discussion 

PROBLEM-SOLVING ACTIVITIES 

In one of the adult evening elementary schools, thiee diffeienl 
classes weie obscived m which n vigorous discussion was being cai- 
lied on with the active participation of the students In all of these 
cases the teachei was the leader ot the discussion gioup, but m no case 
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obscived did it seem that the teachei was fencing the discussion, 
dominating it, or making it into a puicly qucstion-and-answei type 
of discussion In one instance the subject was the watei development 
of the Island While textual matenal was xefened to, the students 
discussed the pioblem m then own tenns with mteiest and vigor, 
Much was added to the discussion that was not i mind m the textbook, 
including ceitain leferenees to peisonal situations and experiences. 
The teachei in this case was definitely a guide and a catalytic agent 
foi keeping tlie discussion oigamzed and hoe The entire gioup 
seemed to be motivated by a desne to reach some agieements and 
undeistandmgs on the pioblem, yet differences of opinion weie freely 
expiessed 

This type of expenence was noted on several occasions in the 
discussion of pioblems of the community by adult classes It is 
appaient that when tcachois find themselves associated with adults 
they tend to woik moie often on a discussiou-pioblcin basis than they 
do when dealing with classes of chikltcn Even in as formalized a 
pioceduie as a class in English, it was obscived that the adult stu¬ 
dents and the teachei weie having a hoc and uninhibited discussion 
m legaicl to the technical problem beloie them Some of the students 
weie confessing then own particular weaknesses, and out of these 
the teachei was able to draw together ceilam learning difficulties that 
were being encountcied 

At one of the second unit schools about twenty-five veterans 
weie working togetliei in a pail of the school faun field on the 
piepaiation of soil foi a seed bed As they woiked they earned on 
a friendly, pleasant, and happy couveisation. While they weie woik- 
mg the mstmctoi and the supcivisoi of veleians agncultuial Raining 
called out fiom the group four 01 five individuals to cany on a con- 
veisation with the smvey staff mcinbei about then outlook and their 
opportunities and possibilities as faimeis. The students selected 
for this conveisation weie chosen aftei the meinbei of tlie suivey 
staff had indicated the type of peison he wished to mteiview. The 
inteiview was earned on tluough an niteiprclci, but it was notewoithy 
that throughout the conveisation theic was a fiee exchange of ideas, 
disagiecments, and agieements At the conclusion of the intei views, 
one of the students who was woikmg in the field mfonned the m- 
stiuctoi that the gioup would like to discuss a peisonal pioblem with 
linn The pioblem refened to llie compensation that the veteians weie 
receiving Iiom the government Foi fifteen 01 twenty minutes the 
supervisor stood among the group and earned on a discussion It 
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was noted that seveial of the membeis felt perfectly fiee to expiess 
themselves vigorously and that no one in the gioup seemed to be wait¬ 
ing for die supeivisoi to ask them questions There was a ciossfiie 
discussion between members of the gioup and the supeivisoi, and 
theie was at no time an atmospheie of lepicssion 01 of domination 
by the discussion leadei Apparently as the pioblem was discussed 
tlieie came to be gioup undeistandmg and appieciation of othei 
sides of the problem that they had not fully consideied 

This same type of expenence was noted m seveial of the voca¬ 
tional shops wheie ceitam pioblems aiose m legald to woikmg ai- 
rangements, pxoducts, and planning of the woik as it piogiessed In 
these instances the instiuctors called together small gioups of veterans 
woikmg on a job to exchange ideas on methods of attacking the 
problem 

In on-the-job training woik and m the vocational lehabilitation 
tiainmg, suivey staff membeis visited employers and trainees 
togethei with the counselois who weie immediately m chaige of 
the particulai facility 01 training ccntei Ileie again it was obseived 
that ihcic was ldalively fiee discussion between the employee, the 
counseloi, and the employer in legaul to woikmg conditions, the 
piogiess and pioblems of the tiamce, and changes m Ins piogiam 
In all of these expenences the suivey staff membei noted the giowth 
and dnection of participation in pioblem solving 

In the adult evening elementaly and high school piogiams the 
duectoi submitted the following statement in answei to the question 
What aie some of the typical activities othei than leading 01 lecita- 
tion from texts and outline? 

f, Piojection and discussion of educational films 

2 Foium discussions based on community pioblems. 

3 Discussion ol social pioblems undei the lcadeiship of specialists 

a Local health inspector 
b Laboi agents 
c Doclois 
d Lawyeis 

e Agucultuial specialists 

4 Social enleitammenls 

a Piojection of film—comedies, musical, etc 
b Diamatizalion 
c. Social games 
d Radio piogiams 
e Choi us 

{ Celebiation of holidays 
g Commencement exeicises 
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Heie again, howevei, it is impoitant to point out some of the areas 
m which the oppoitumty foi impiovmg and eniichmg this piocess 
of communication weie being ovoilooked. Relatively little paitici- 
pation was obseived m the adult evening schools in planning the 
couise and the piogiam that would be earned on Most of this seemed 
to have been done m advance by the tcachei and the Depaitment 
of Education. In othei woids, what paiticipaliou m pioblem solving 
occuired came within the fiamewoilc of a pie-planned piogiam m 
which the students themselves had not paiticipaled A gieal deal of 
woik could be done on the Island m developing skills in problem 
solving by submitting the established piogiam to the students for 
evaluation Not only cair the exercises and activities within the pro- 
giam furnish a medium foi pioblem solving and foi developing skills 
of communication m problem solving, but the real test might come 
m the question of whether the entne piogiam is adequately fitting 
the needs of the community There was little evidence that teaclieis 
weie tiymg to find out whethci new problems should be intioduced 
that had not been included in the gcncially accepted couises of study 
In the adult vocational woik much moie could be done m the lelated 
tiammg courses that might modify the shop cxpcilences, by having 
the students bimg in the pioblems that they aie encountenng not 
only m then shop expcilenccs but m tlieir daily woik Appaiently 
veiy lillle attention is being given in any ol the adult classes to im¬ 
mediate and daily pioblems, such as those lelaling to the school 
environment, the unpiovcmcnt of health conditions, the development 
of new gioup activities, and lclationships outside the classioom and 
school 

UNDERSTANDING AND USING VARIED MEDIA 

OF COMMUNICATION 

Many of the skdl needs of the adult attending elementaiy and sec- 
ondaiy evening schools aie vntually the same as those of children 
and youth Each gioup is m need of the same basic skills, but each 
m teims of the situations appiopuale to Ins matuuty winch call foi 
those skills This is also tme foi some aspects of veteians’ education, 

Using ihe Language Ails m CornmumuiUun and Problem Solving 
Refcience has been made m an e.nlici section to the veiy woith-while 
expencnccs of adults m using language m conveisation and mfoimal 
discussion Othei than m this aiea, the expencnccs of adults m the 
elementaiy and secondaiy evening schools with tlio media of wntten 
and spoken language, leading, and obseivmg and listening appealed 
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to be similai to those piovided childien and youth, Wntten repoits 
W eie usually prepared foi the teachci, matenals weie lead in teims 
o£ questions pioposed by the tcachei Often the matenals used for 
developing language skills dealt with a content appiopnate to the 
young child, a content not only having no 1 elation to the inteiests 
and pioblems of the adult but contiibutmg to building a negative atti¬ 
tude towaid education Feu continuing mteiest and sound learning, 
the piesent expediences of extended dull on matenals having little 
bearing on the life of the adult should be leplaced by language ex- 
penences needed by adults m their eveiyday activities Adults, like 
childien and youth, need to wnte letters, make repoits, read direc¬ 
tions, engage in leisuie leading, listen to the ladio, listen to talks, or 
lead aiticles on civic affairs 01 impioved laismg of ciops 

Moie functional experiences m using the language arts character¬ 
ize adults’ and veteians’ agnoultuial woik and activities m the voca¬ 
tional field Individual and gioup piojects often involve the adult 
leainei in leading pamphlets and government bulletins Each class 
usually has its own libiaiy of leading refeiences, and job sheets in the 
vocational field include suggestions foi lcfeicnce leading and ques¬ 
tions to guide the leading Both aie specifically 1 elated to the job 
being studied 01 to the pioblem undci discussion The skills of com¬ 
munication thiough the punted page and though oial discussion are 
being developed as they aie needed m situations which call for then 
use 

That all aspects of the adult education piogiam should give atten¬ 
tion to helping adults build skills of observation, leading, and cutical 
exchange of ideas m the study of pioblems is suggested by the need 
foi these skills as a pait of the work to be developed undei the new 
Community Education Law It is contemplated that a film a month 
will be developed on vanous community pioblems and will be shown 
to the nual population m poitable theateis Leaflets discussing the 
problem poitiayed in the film will bo made available at the time of 
the showing The plan would seem to be a piomismg one for im¬ 
pioved living in Puoito Rico and for active paiticipation of all people 
m helping to bung about bcttei conditions foi themselves and foi 
otheis. The educational program of the schools can make an impor¬ 
tant contribution in helping adults (as well as clnldien and youth) to 
mteipiel these visual symbols intelligently, 

Intel prating and Expressing Ideas Involving Numbci Values and 
Symbols Cmnculum materials emphasize the development of skills 
involving the use of niunbci with lefeience to "pioblems which may 
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anse m the orchnaiy tiansactions of adult life”-' 1 Yet the bulletin 
quoted outlines materials for each of the thiee cases of peicentage 
and includes as "examples of pioblems which may occm m the eveiy- 
day life of adult students” 

A giocen impolled 2,000 eggs- foi leluihug Fiiluen pci cent of the eggs 
weie spoiled How many eggs were left m good condition? What p ei 
cent? 35 

Expenence with nuwbci skills should be caiefully leviewcd foi the 
puipose of testing then usefulness foi adult Icameis 

The same pioblem is intensified by the lelumco upon available 
textbooks. The difficulty is cleaily staled m the u-poit on veteians’ 
education 

Seal city of teaching matenals .ippiopuale to matin e adults necessitated 
serious attention to the pioblem of piepaimg elloetive cuiilculum units for 
veteian students Up to the pcnod when a Cimiculuin Supeivisoi was 
appointed to the Veteians Education Division, textbooks used in the vet¬ 
eians special classes weio identical with those used m the lcguki school 
system for clnldion in the cleinentiuy and seeondaiy schools Aullimetic 
was taught to veteians tluougli Midi pioblems as “Sally plays with one 
small doll and two laigo dolls With how many dolls docs Sally play?” 
Not only wcie the textbook situations destine live of the desne on the pait 
of the veteian to learn, but the veiy lone of the language and the ehild- 
centeied illustrations used lind a doU-ucivl elfect 

While steps have been taken to modify conditions, the pioblem should 
receive fuither study 

In most adult education woik m which a skill oi a senes of skills 
is the objective, such as vocational classes, the use of number con¬ 
cepts should lesult fiom certain piactical expellcnccs encountered 
at tlie machine or in the use of tools. The use of fiactional measure¬ 
ments may not seem impoi taut to the student until he has met the 
pioblem of making one pait of a pioduct fit with oi into anothei pait 
This is easily demonsliated in dicss design, wooclwoik and coipentiy, 
plumbing, ladio, and the like At piescnt, liowcvci, a gieat deal of the 
lelated mstuiclion in vocational shops appaienlly has been pre¬ 
planned, so that m many instances its value does not glow out of the 
piactical pioblems faced by the student ITeie again the inunbei con¬ 
cepts aie laigely ends m themselves lalhei than helpful means to ends 

Derailment of Education, liuieaii of Adult ami Extension At livihes, Outline 
on Arithmetic jot Adult Eighth Guide,, p 1 San fuan, Puts to Rico, 1948. 

«‘lbid, p S. 

30 Department of Education, Fifiij Yeai s- of Education in Tueito Rico Veteians 
Education Division, Mutj 1945 to June 1948 San Juan, Puerto llico 
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Foi all adult work, a caieful study should be made of the eveiyday 
situations involving numbei faced by an adult in the home, on the 
job, and as a Pueito Rican concerned with the social and economic 
well-being of the Island 

Communicating Though the Use of Aesthetic Forms of Expression 
Membeis of the suivcy staff saw little evidence of any extensive use 
by adults of music and art as media of expiession Even in fhe piod- 
ucts that students weie making m the rehabilitation classes and m vo¬ 
cational classes for veteians, the ideas of the individual student about 
the pioducts weie not given a gieat deal of play. Most of these piod- 
ucts weie designed in advance by the teachci and placed befoie the 
student as models A few exceptions were noted, as has been pointed 
out in pievious sections In one instance the men weie building a 
plumbing shop which they had ongmally designed accoidmg to the 
needs and limitations of then paiticulai community The design had 
been submitted to the Depaitment of Education and appioved foi the 
most pait m the foim submitted by the students 

In a few cases m the on-the-job tiaming woik, it was noted that 
employeis weie allowing tho student tiamees, m such types of ac¬ 
tivity as wood caiving, to cieate a few of then own designs The ex¬ 
piession of anginal gioup ideas, however, seemed to be lacking m 
most instances 

Theie can be a gieat mciease in the use of non-veibal media for 
expressing ideas m the adult education piograms of Pueito Rico 
Ongmality of design and of pioduct should be encouiaged m the 
many vocational classes. In the adult evening and elementaiy schools 
theie should be gicalei use of bulletin boaids, gioup dramatizations, 
music, and handiciafts as othci media for expressing ideas In the 
rnial communities, the soil itself and its potentialities and possibilities 
is a lemaikable medium loi the expression of ideas Schools should 
encouiage the development of fans and exhibits m which the ideas 
of fhe community can be expicssecl through then canning, then cul- 
maiy ait, then homcmaking and decoiation, then faim improvements, 
their contnbutions to and interests in the impioving and beautifying 
of community life This is particularly true of people m rural aieas, 
wheic ideas aie often unexpressed because theie aie relatively few 
opportunities for expressing them 

Any medium that encouiagcs the adult people of Puerto Rico to 
bung to the suiface many o[ their unexpiessed ideas will contribute 
to the enrichment of Pueito Rican life Not the least of the media foi 
expressing ideas, and one greatly needed in the educational progiam 
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foi adults, is the medium of mateuals that the students themselves 
use, such as tools, umfoims In othei vvoitls, it would be ticmendously 
significant if Pueito Rican adults eoukl plan and pu-paic some of their 
own matenals of mstmclion that ovci a penod ol yenis could accu¬ 
mulate into a relatively good body ol msti actional inateiwl 


ORGANIZING THE CURRICULUM TO PROVIDE 
NEEDED EXPERIENCES IN SKILLS OF 
COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 

PRESENT AREAS AND TIME ALLOTMENT 

Two aieas of the piesent ciniiculum have been identified as having 
special lesponsibility foi developing skills of communication and prob- 

Time Allocation Ghaut run Spanish and Mviiii.maitc.s Jnsthuction 


Minute* per Week 
Spanish Mathematics 


Elementary Schools 
Grades I arid 2 (double enrollment) 


Morning session 

250 

175 

Afternoon session 

200 

150 

Grades 3 to 6 (single cniollimul) 

400 

225 

Grades 3 to 6 (one session interlocking) 

,500 

225 

Junior High Schools 



Second unit 

270* 

225 

Uiban junior high 

210* 

240** 

Senior High Schools 

223 

225*** 

Adull Education 



Evening Elemental y 



Illiterates 

300 

150 

Advanced 

160 

120 

Evening high school 

120 

120 

Veterans elementary 

250 

250 

Veterans high school 

250 

250 


* Instruction in Spanisli (Lluee duys per week) is ulleiiialcd with social studies 
the remaining two days This leeenf change has boon made with a view to developing 
an integrated, nctivily-ccnleied mat rut lionnl piogmm in Spanish-social studies 
lather than a divided, segmented one This is lefened lo ns the “sLnggpimg" plan 

** Mathematics is olleied on tluee ilnye (240 minutes) in the seventh and eighth 
grades and on two days (160 minutes) in the ninth guide 

*** Algebra and geometry an; inquired m many high schools In otheia the work 
may be taken as an elective Whether elective or lcquueil, five foity-five minute 
periods are allowed 
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lem solving—Spanish and arithmetic Such othei aieas as community 
problems, activities, and ait can and should contubute, and in some 
schools aie contiibutmg to these skills Accoidmgly, it is difficult to 
make an exact tune allocation The distubution on page 276 repre¬ 
sents those paits of the school progiam identified by the Depaitment of 
Education as developing skills of communication and pioblem solving. 

SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS IN CURRICULUM 

ORGANIZATION 

Suggestions foi change m the oiganization of the cumculum must 
be governed by the same pimciples which guided the survey staff in 
studying the natuie of cumculum expenences Any proposals for 
leoigamzation must meet the test of moie adequately piovidmg for 
the desned expenences and of facilitating then development with 
leaineis. It is lecaUed, at this point, that the basic principles of learn¬ 
ing identified in Chaptei 5 suggest the following as guides m the de- 1 
velopment of skills 

I Education seeks to develop a functional command of the tools of 
communication and pioblem solving lathei than mechanical le- 
sponsc and mcmonlei mysteiy (Meaningful experiences ielated 
to puiposes of leaineis) 

2. Tlieie is continuing need foi the development of these skills as the 
individual moves though childhood, youth, and adulthood (Con¬ 
tinuity) 

Foi example, the little child needs to be able to communicate 
cleaily, fust to make his physical wants and needs known, latei 
to shaie expenences with his fellows Youth and adults, too, need 
to make wants known, but those wants more often aie seeking to 
have one’s fellows undeistand one’s point of view oi undeistand a 
lequest foi coopeiation m an enteipiisc All aie concerned with 
expiessmg ideas cleaily, each with refeience to the moie compli¬ 
cated skills of cleai expiession that aie needed in the moie complex 
situations of life faced as the individual matuics 

3 Changing but continuing needs make use of and build upon pie- 
viotis learnings and expenences (Continuity) 

4 Many situations of eveiyday living call foi the use of a numbei of 
the skills of communication Such skills, then, aie developed 
through manij experiences other than those provided through a 
special penod foi teaching the skill Fuithei, a single situation 
faced by the individual may call foi the use of a numbei of skills of 
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communication Attention must be given to mtegiating learning cx- 
penences. (Unity ol expenence-mlegiation) 

Individuals and gioups should have special guidance by way of 
explanation of piocess and m needed piactice, so they can be 
helped to see tliat the situations in which they ai c engaged call foi 
the special undeistandmg and competence (Meanmglul expen- 
ences—mtegiation) 

5 Living today calls equally foi the basic skills of leading, oial and 
wntten expiession, computing and such olliei skills of social living 
as listening, obscivmg, pioblom-solvmg skills, discussion tech¬ 
niques. (Balance and bieadth ol e\penencc) 

Keeping these guides m mind, the following pioposals aie made 
legaidmg modifications of the picscilt cuinculum oigamzation. As 
pieviously stated, they aie made with lefeienee to the types of experi¬ 
ences which it is believed childum, youth, and adults aie facing and 
with which they should have help Many changes m the naluie of 
expeucnces can be effected within the piesent oigamzation IIow- 
evei, it is believed that these suggestions will facilitate the woik. 

1. That the block tunc allotments piovidod m Spanish and m com¬ 
munity pioblems in the elementaly school be continued, and that 
work in the two areas be moic closely lelatcd. 

2 That the beginnings made in the junioi high school towaid lelat- 
mg work m Spanish and the social studies be continued and fui- 
tliei developed. 

3 That attention, be given m all pails of the cuinculum to the need 
foi and use of the skills of communication and pioblem solving 

4 That, as attention is given to these skills as they aie used m the 
total cuniculum, the time allocated to Spanish and anthmetic in 
the elementaiy school be flexibly delcimmed foi any one week m 
light of the needs foi explanation of pioccss and foi piactice identi¬ 
fied tluough the othci paits of the cuniculum Time not needed in 
special work m these ateas should be used in the activity penod, 
in the study of community and oilier social pioblems, m the arts, 
and in othei activities of the school In the scconchuy school it is 
suggested that the pcnods set aside ioi Spanish and mathematics be 
used flexibly m teims of individual needs, with ficoelom loi indi¬ 
viduals to woik on lclatod piojects 

5. That, as attention is given to the skills ol communication and prob¬ 
lem solving throughout the cuinculum, the woik m Spanish and 
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arithmetic increasingly become penods of special help foi individ¬ 
uals and gioups m tcims of the needs identified in othei parts of 
the cumculum 

6. That gieater attention be given m the organization of the piogiam 
to woikmg with individual and small gioups, rathei than working 
on skill development with entue classes The special penods given 
to Spanish and antlimotic might often be laboiatoiy penods. The 
extent to which this can be realized is paitly conditioned by sug¬ 
gestions made m othei sections of the leport lelative to the de¬ 
velopment of leadeis, aiitlimetics, and othei instiuctional materials 
which aie built m teims of the experiences, mteiests, and needs of 
Pueilo Rican learners. 

7. That children, youth, and adults be guided in using music and the 
giaplnc and plastic aits as possible media of communication This 
is not intended to suggest a separate penod for woik in these aieas 

8 That the cumculum lie oigamzcd with lefeience to Llie use of skills 
of communication and pioblem solving in out-of-school situations, 
and that eveiy effort be made by the school to facilitate then use 
out of school. 

NEXT STEPS IN DEVELOPING SKILLS 
OF COMMUNICATION AND PROBLEM SOLVING 

Thiougliout the foiegomg pages, lefeience has been made to the 
well-conceived goals for skill development outlined m cncular letteis 
and othei cumculum matcuals Then lealization is less complete As 
suggested at many places throughout tins cliaptei, the teaching ob- 
seived frequently was not chaiacteuzed by the functional appioaclr 
suggested in the guides piepaied by the Depaitment of Education. As 
the pievious discussion points out, some leameis are having woith- 
wlule and meaningful expenences which are helping them to develop 
and use basic skills of coopeialive action, otheis aie having experi¬ 
ences which contubute to some of the needed skills, still others are 
having expenences winch make little contnbution to the functional 
development of such skills 

The ccntial office of the Depaitment of Education, as well as the 
personnel m local school distucts need to woik together intensively 
m studying the pioblcms of leameis in specific school situations, and 
in discoveung liow suitable learning experiences, m liaimony with 
the pioposals issued by the cential office, can be piovided As teacheis 
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and otheis woik towaid the moie complete realization of goals m the 

area of shills of coopeiatLve action, it is suggested 

1 That, in addition to the sitnplei skills of communication tlnough 
leading and the written and spoken woid, attention lie given to the 
skills of pioblem solving, of coopeiative gioup action, and of using 
non-vcibal media of communication 

Pioblem solving includes Mich skills as those involved m defining 
a pioblem, oi claufymg proposes, dctci mining a method of woik, 
knowing and using appiopuate K'souices, evaluating progress 
made, Skills of coopeiative gioup action include those of informal 
discussion, participating m 01 leading gioup discussion, amvmg at 
joint decisions, executing gioup decisions, evaluating gioup action, 

2 That skills be developed through cveiyday experiences which call 
foi then use, thiough dnect expenence m woikmg coopoiatively 
with individuals and gioups 

Tlieie is need foi moie ical-lilo communication witli the motive 
m the pioblem to be solved, m the situation to be met This 
means the development of skills thiough such experiences as in¬ 
formal convcisation, cooperative planning ol woik, reading news¬ 
papers, mteivicws with and letters’ to lcsoiucc persons and agen¬ 
cies, wntmg exchange lettois with individuals m another town or 
countiy, paiticipating in school and commumty piojects, 

3. That much of the woik ot skill development lie a pail of othei 
activities earned on throughout the school day. 

Skill development should not be isolated m sepaialo peiiods set 
aside foi that puipose What is known ol the way in wlucli learn¬ 
ing takes place indicates that skills should be dcvelojrcd thiough 
situations as much as possible like those in which the skills will be 
used again The daily situations of noirnal living with others m the 
school and of helping to plan and eauy foiwaicl meaningful under¬ 
takings provide the natuial setting in which skills’ will be used. 

4 That needed practice m the development of skills be piovided 
thiough two lelated paits ol the piogiam (a) the recoiling situa¬ 
tions m which the skill is actually needed llnough the day and 
week, and (b) oppoilumty foi individuals and gioups to have 
special help by way of explanation o! piocess and m needed prac¬ 
tice. 

Some leameis will adequately develop needed skills thiough the 
eveiyday situations in which they use those skills. Otheis will need 
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special help Those who undeistand a piocess quickly have beltei 
uses foi their time than to spend it m dull they do not need Those 
who have difficulty should have special help 

5 That expeiienccs involving skills of communication and pioblem 
solving be so guided as to focus on the meaning and use of the 
skill lathei than on a mechanical lesponse which has no meaning 
foi the leainei 

The communication aits involving the punted woid, foi example, 
should be planned and guided with less lefeience to technical woik 
and moie concern foi leading foi pleasuie or to seciue needed m- 
foimation “Studying” leading now stands m the way of leading 
as a way of getting meaning, of solving pioblems, and as a joyous 
means of vicanous expenencing 

6 That childien, youth, and adults be guided m using a wide lange 
of media of communication and coopciation; that there be provi¬ 
sion foi using the media of music, the giapluc and plastic aits, 
the diamatic aits foi expressing and understanding ideas 

Some individuals expicss themselves and interpret moie effec¬ 
tively in one medium than in anothei Some situations can be moie 
adequately met by using a specific medium. Today’s woild uses 
many media to influence thought and action Theie is need for in¬ 
dividuals to have an acquaintance with and ability to use varied 
media, lor individuals to he cncoiuaged and helped to exploie then 
cieative poweis 

1 That teacheis and oLhcis guiding the development of childien, 
youth, and adults extend then skills of communication and co- 
opeiation thiough participation m a vanety of situations involving 
coopeiative action 

In a sentence, it is suggested that the next step foiwaid m helping 
childien, youth, and adults to develop needed skills of communica¬ 
tion and pioblem solving should be in the duection of the classioom 
and the school becoming a woikshop where teacheis and learners 
together select, plan, and cairy foiwaid expenences, a workshop 
where both teacheis and lcaincis working both individually and co- 
opeiativcly giow m ability to meet situations and solve pioblems. 
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Developing Values 


VALUES AND PUERTO RICAN EDUCATION 

Tire importance which the suivey staff places upon the lole of values 
in the futuie of Puerto Rico may be summed up in the statement, 
“The major strength of Pueito Rico is m its people, and the major 
stiength of a people is m the values they hold. The task of the 
school m developing values thus looms as one of its most important 
functions, 

In Chaptei 3, foui majoi directions luve been identified as value- 
goals towaid which Pueito Ricans as well as people in olliei demo- 
cialic countnes aie woiking. These aic. 

1 Towaid Respect foi Individuals 

2 Towaid Respect foi Democratic Action 

3. Towaicl Respect foi the Scientific Method of Pioblevn Solving 

4 Towaid a Full Life 

These value-goals, which have been descnbed as cmeigmg from 
the cultuial, socio-economic mores of the people, have been quite 
extensively exploied in Pait One of this suivey It is the function of 
this part of the study to point out ways m which teacheis can help 
childien to identify, assimilate, and act upon these values and, in so 
acting, modify and change them 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

Childien m Pueito Rico acqune through family living a solid foun¬ 
dation for self-iespect and lcspcct for other members of the family 
group School and community living should extend this lespect foi 
membeis of the family gioup to include widen gioups As fine as this 
feeling of family solubility is, it cicates, at the same time, a lather 
limited scope of experiences which causes problems that teacheis 
must lecognize and overcome Sometimes when persons in a family 
gioup have lived so closely together that they are not familial with 
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the abilities and potentialities of otlieis, or the needs and opportuni¬ 
ties m society, they become confused about then goals and proposes 
And when aspnations of individuals outiun possibilities, guidance is 
needed to help them maintain their self-iespecl 
The balance between secunty witlnn the family gioup and the con¬ 
fidence m self which leads the individual to ventuie into piofcssional 
and occupational fields is one of the value conflicts which individual 
Pueito Ricans must be helped to reconcile Anothei lesouice in 
building feelings of self-iespect and lespect foi otheis is found m the 
way individuals feel about Pueito Rico—its pioucl lnstoiy, its bi-cul- 
tuial nature, its stiuggle foi gieater economic and political indepen¬ 
dence, and its present problems, particularly the economic and 
population piessuie 

Respect for otheis should go deepei than a legald foi clothes, 
pcisonal appearance, and the like It should be expanded to include 
what the othei peison does and believes Fuithcimoie, the high value 
placed on peisonal appcaiance may so affect a person's scli-respect 
that he may simply diop out of school Anothei lllustiation of value 
sense which may be explored is the high iegard foi education which 
seems to involve concern foi the diploma 01 the degiee lathei than 
foi the learning itself These aie some of the situations m which the 
school can help childicn, youth, and adults to evaluate more clearly 
Respect foi lehgiaus and political beliefs of otheis and lespect 
for opinions of those in otliei social classes aie othei phases of this 
pioblem which aie impoitaiit aieas to be developed Pueito Rico, 
as indeed the entire woild, needs to give attention to developing this 
attitude. 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 
Because of the natuie of Pueito Rican family life, suiely it may be 
said that childien, youth, and adults have had expenence m coopera¬ 
tive gioup living To accomplish the woik of the family or the faun 
lias meant that each peison must assume some shaie of the responsi¬ 
bility. These aie important values, and the school will do well to build 
on them. 

While giving full lecognition and appreciation to this aspect of 
family life, theie is anothei aspect which is not compatible with the 
concept of dcmociatic action That is the authoutanan tiadition of 
the “head” of the family, the loid of the inanoi, the king of the land 
Idowevci fine the value of shaied responsibility may be, it falls short 
of its full realization m personal, civic, and social development when 
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it denies to its membeis the oppoitumty of shilling m making de¬ 
cisions When a peison feels that thcic is an ultimate authority to 
whom he may turn for the solution of Ins pioblems, he will not have 
much incentive to learn the skills of pioblem solving foi himself 
Without the genuine motivation that comes liom the need of solving 
problems that aie significant, individuals aie not likely to discovei the 
dcsuabihty and value ol eithei individual oi gioup action It is tlieie- 
foie the lesponsibility of the school to make ccilain that this kind 
of oppoitunity exists, the oppoitumty ol pailicipatmg m decision 
making 

New political lesponsibihties aie m the hands of the people of Puerto 
Rico They show piomise of accepting these lesponsibihties vigoi- 
ously, as is evidenced by the high peicentagc ol voteis who exeicised 
the franchise m the last election Schools must be sensitive to en- 
couiaging such individual paiticipation m community afEans in Older 
to bung about the changes that aie lmpoitanl 

Shouldeung new lesponsibihties, paiticulaily dining a penod of 
tiansition, such as exists m Pucito Rico at the piesenl time, demands 
both individual and gioup efloit The intiodiiction of new mdustnes 
into Pueito Rico calls upon individuals lo display initiative m pre¬ 
paring foi new woik. The pioblem of balancing impoits with ex- 
poits demands not only initiative ol government officials and business 
leadeis but then cooperation m vvoikmg togethei and m woiking with 
others duectly concerned 

Responsibility foi the destiny ol PueUo Rico lests with the people 
To the extent that it is a shaied lesponsibility ol all peisous, its bene¬ 
fits will be gieatei 

In Pueilo Rico with its ciowded conditions, gioup action lo solve 
common pioblems is lmpeiative. Witli the mtioducUon of a planned 
piogram of moie extensive factoiy ventuics, laboi oiganization will 
loom mme impoitant, and gioup action will be an inevitable by- 
pioduct The need foi coopeiative gioup action among government 
depaitments and mdustiy with inspect to pioblems of health, leciea- 
tion, education, and wclfaie is evident 

Pueito Rican communities face many pioblems which demand co¬ 
opeiative gioup action—housing, sanitation, schools, consumei co- 
opeiatives, to mention only a lew While the pioblem oi community 
action was discussed moie fully in Chaplci 9, heie il is impoitant to 
note that undeilyiug the success of coopeiative action is the attitude 
of belief m it, Schools must fostei this belief tlnougli appiopuate 
learning expeiionces 
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toward respect for scientific method 

OF PROBLEM SOLVING 

In Pucito Rico, at the piesent time, theie aie cleai indications of 
the need foi popular action based upon scientific and intelligent 
methods of pioblem analysis Paiticulaily m mind aie the health 
conditions 01 pioblems which call foi the application of scientific pio- 
cedmes and medical knowledge, the pioblem of evei-mcieasing ovei- 
population and the economic piessuies on the Island, which demand 
foi then solution courage and cieativity in facing facts as they aie 
These pioblems aie typical of the kind faced by Pucito Ricans Theie 
aie no leady-made answcis to them They aie solvable only by the 
scientific method of pioblem solving. Since this is the natuie of the 
pioblems facing Pueito Rico, it is important that education of the 
children, youth, and adults provide expenence m this kind of learn¬ 
ing, 

TOWARD A FULL LIFE 

Wliatevei may be said about the "good life” towaid which all edu¬ 
cation is directed, the good life foi any paiticular people must be de- 
teimined m the light of the values—the objectives, goals, 01 ideals— 
which the members of this gioup hold most dear Foi Pueito Ricans, 
theie is a love of hie of ease, of giacious living 

Even a casual obseivei may find evidence of aesthetic appieciation m the 
desiie foi peisonal adornment, pleasuie found in festivals, in the use of 
coloi in aits and crafts, and in the nileicst m music, fiom the singing m 
the tobacco factones to the symphony oichestia of San Juan 1 

The quality of waimth, fiiendlmess, and comteous behavioi spnngs 
fiom a kind of inheienl feeling of love and lespect for humanity 
These chaiactenslics aie qualities of genuine woith to be chenshed, 
pieserved, and cultivated by the schools Ceitamly, it is hoped, they 
aie the qualities which othei people will want to acquire from the 
Pueito Ricans 

Woithy as these qualities aie, Pucito Ricans cannot develop them 
exclusive cf the influences winch othei people m the woild exeit 
Indeed the impact of othei cultmes, paiticulaily the technological, in¬ 
dustrial cultuie oi the mainland, is so gicat as often to challenge 
these long-standing values 

This impact poses a nice pioblem foi the Pueito Ricans It is a 
problem that demands on the one hand a choice and on the othei an 
acceptance of the diffeiences m people that make them neither moie 

1 See Chapter 3 of this repoit 
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noi less valuable or woilliy, but what they aie—unique The schools, 
then, m this area of values basic to the good life have thice functions 
(I) to help learneis define values that aie mipoitant to them, (2) to 
help them learn shills of choice making 01 evaluation, (3) to help them 
accept diffcience as a fundamental value in woild unity 

VALUES AS SPRINGBOARDS TO BEHAVIOR 

The lole of values in the lmpiovement of Pucito Rico has thus been 
envisioned by the survey staff. In oidei to define moie clcaily the 
diffeiences m behavioi which these values might be expected to make, 
the staff summanzes its findings as follows 

Respect foi individuals, 

The individual who is developing in sclf-iespect is learning to 
believe m himself as a woithy pel son He has an honest opinion 
legaidmg his own abilities and weaknesses, and is defining occupa¬ 
tional and life plans m harmony with his abilities and weaknesses, 
as well as the social facts facing him He accepts difficulties and 
defeats, as well as successes, he is developing self-conliol. He 
affoids to otheis a lespect snnilai to that which lie has foi himself, 
based on fundamental concepts of human woillv 

Respect for democraiic action. 

The individual who is developing confidence in gioup action 
shouid be experiencing what groups can accomplish tluough co- 
opeiation. I-Ie is learning that on occasions it is necessaiy foi 
the individual to give up his own wishes m iavoi of that of the 
gioup 1-Ie is developing the comtesy, humor, tact, spoitsmanslup, 
enthusiasm, and spuit so necessaiy m coopeiative gioup action. 

Respect for the scientific method of fhoblem solvino. 

The individual who is developing allegiance to the method 
of intelligence is glowing in his respect foi knowledge, tacts, and 
scientific procedure He respects duly constituted authonty, yet 
retains the light to exercise intelligent cnticism of the acts of the 
officials m. authonty He is gaming in his appreciation of the lela- 
tionslup of spiritual values to the developing knowledge of the 
woild 

toward a full life 

The individual who is meeting his developmental needs within 
the society of which he is a membei is living a full life, for him 
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His physical giowth is m keeping with his late and pattern of 
development, his emotional growth is m teims of his feelings of 
secunty and adequacy, his social giowth is related to his skills m 
establishing peisonal lelations with the membeis of his family, his 
fnends and acquaintances, his mental giowth depends on the kinds 
of expenences he has had and the opportunities they have presented 
foi choice-making decisions and evaluations 

Values aie not developed in a vacuum—they develop as people face 
pioblems, think, and act Teachers do their most effective woik m 
promoting the development of values as they help those under then- 
guidance piofit Horn vanous experiences. The remaining sections 
of this chapter descnbe cxpenences which childien, youth, and 
adults may have, and point out the values which may be developed 
thiough them 

CHILDHOOD EXPERIENCES IN DEVELOPING VALUES 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

Fuel to Rican children are foitunale in the place they occupy m the 
culture, foi all indications are that they are wanted, loved, and re¬ 
spected. This general cultural attitude constitutes a film foundation 
foi the development of self-respect and is lellected in the atmospheie 
of the schools The survey staff was impiessed with the friendly 
atmospheie of schooliooms, m spite of the formal conduct of most of 
the classes With participation limited pietty much to answenng the 
teachers questions, few oppoituinhes weie observed for the kind of 
give-and-take among children which helps to develop undei standing 
and appiecialion of other persons Reference is made to such learn¬ 
ing expenences as taking turns in speaking, hunting contributions 
reasonably, expiessing differences lationally and pleasantly, and 
learning to respect the opinions of others. 

Outside the classioom, on the playgiound, the same friendly cour¬ 
teous atmospheie was obseived Although theie seemed to be little 
fnction among childien on the playgiound, theie was also little active 
participation Many clnldien seemed simply to be standing aiound 
waiting foi the play penod to be over. 

In spite of these seemingly restrained and foimal situations, prin¬ 
cipals and teachers indicated m confeicnees with membeis of the 
siuvey staff their desue and effoit to develop attitudes of respect 
foi individuals. In lesponse to the question, “What is being done m 
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youl school to teach democracy?” one principal answcied, “ , the 
clnldien leain to shaie they lend then 100ms to veterans . it's ln 
the way classes aie conducted . It two 01 thiee stait to talk at 
once, they stop and give the chance lo the one who hasn’t had a 
turn, ” Anolliei responded, . Theie ,nc no quauols on the 
playground Older clnldien take caie of younger ones, they lcspect 
their lights The teacheis teach toward this , There is discussion 
of lights and duties. 

In a conference with another teachei mention was made of a gioup 
of children who visited community industries whcic then paients 
were employed and the feeling of piide that seemed to follow horn 
such an expenence. 

This area was of gieat mteicst to membeis of the confciences They 
identified the following aieas as being in particular need of improve¬ 
ment 1 lespect and consideiation towaid the aged, the pool, and the 
mentally ill, toleiance towaid pel sons of different religious belief and 
political outlook, ieduction of class piejuchcc 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

Interviews with diffeient pnneipals and teaclicis levealcd vauous 
opportunities foi cooperative gioup action In one school, clnldien 
had housekeeping responsibilities, scivcd as leaders in games, voted 
foi or seived an the boaid of directors foi then clubs. In another 
school, children had seived as school police and announceis at as¬ 
sembly. In conferences they had discussed vauous aspects of 
lights and duties One pnncipal and superintendent undertook to 
solve a pioblem caused by the fruit vendois’ caielessness in leavmg 
the gateway untidy, by asking the clnldien to cooperate with them 
m following the directions the principal had worked out One prin¬ 
cipal desenbed situations m which teacheis had woilced in com¬ 
mittees on school problems In some of the cases related, the suivey 
staff felt that the pioblem might have been shaied with tire children, 
for example, in such cases as decoiatmg the classioom and making 
chaits and keeping lecoids. 

One of tire most promising approaches to coopeiative group action 
is through pupil-teacliei planning This piovides oppoilumty foi 
gioup identification of pioblems, individual sharing of lcsponsibilitics, 
evaluation of individual and group piogress In effect, it means in¬ 
dividual lesponsibility in accomplishing coopciatively chosen goals 

If clnldien aie to develop confidence m the efficiency of group 
action and willingness to participate in it, it is necessaiy that they 
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expencnce successful gioup action many times Some such expen- 
ences weie obseived In an isolated mountain school, foi example, 
a g rou P boys who planned to level off a space foi a small baseball 
diamond and to make then own ball and bat weie having an oppor¬ 
tunity to learn what can be accomplished when a gioup woik to- 
gethei Another gioup of childien who donated money foi a saw- 
hoise table foi then loom so that they might make a sand map oi 
then island home weie cxpeiiencmg the thull of woikmg togcthei 
Landscaping in the yards of some schools was another pioduct of 
gioup endeavoi These aie excellent expeiienccs which should be 
gieatly expanded 

The development of confidence m coopeiative gioup action and the 
giowth of the habit of paiticipatmg wholeheaitedly m such action 
come about slowly as childien woik togethei to solve pioblems that 
aie impoitant to them The boys who picpaicd foi themselves the 
baseball diamond in the expenence cited above weie learning the 
satisfaction as well as the effectiveness of gioup action Such an ex- 
penence would in all piobability lead them to use the same pio- 
cediue when a similai situation occuis 

Experiences m anangmg fuimtiue, supplies, and equipment m the 
classioom, in nnpiovmg the appeaiancc of the schoolyaid, m prepai- 
mg gaiden plots and laising vegetables foi the school-lunch piogiam 
—these and hosts of othei pioblems and piactices suggest the kinds of 
oppoitumties theie aie foi childien to learn the values of cooperative 
gioup action 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

OF PROBLEM SOLVING 

While no pioblem-solvmg activities weie obseived m the elemen- 
taiy schools visited, lepresentatives at the San Juan meeting repoited 
seveial instances of such. One example was m connection with a 
study of housing in the community, where pupils of an uppei ele- 
mentaiy school visited a housing piojeet They wondeied why the 
pioject had recieational facilities when none had been provided at 
the school They explored ways of finding an answci to then pioblem 
At the tune of the lepoit, they had progiessed as fai as piesenting 
the case to the motheis’ club and with then help were anangmg a 
paient meeting at which the subject would be discussed Another 
lllustiation cited was a money-iaismg pioject through which the 
childien hoped to finance the publication of the newspapci which they 
had planned 
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Moie pioblems of this kind need to be used as the basis for experi¬ 
ences m the schools of the Island if belief m the scientific method of 
pioblem solving is to be developed among clnldien Tlnoughout the 
preceding chaptcis, pioblems appiopnate foi elementary children 
have been discussed Any such pioblems, whether they 1 elate to 
health, earning a living, 01 beautifying the sunoundings, me an oppoi- 
tumty foi the use of scientific method in the solution of pioblems 
Elementaly clnldien can leain to set up and define then pioblems, 
they can gather and shaie information logaidmg them, they can sug¬ 
gest alternative solutions, and they can expeimient to find out if a 
proposed solution wmlcs These aie the essential steps of scientific 
method, and they aie within the matuuty level of clnldien. 

TOWARD A FULL LIFE 

Leading a full life m childhood means as rich an cxpenence in eveiy 
area of life as is possible for one’s level of matuuty. Childhood is 
an extiemely impoitant penod m all phases of development In 
Chaptei 6, wheie the health needs have been identified, stiess has 
been placed on the significance of physical development Because of 
the high incidence of communicable disease dining childhood, the 
importance of good health in leading a full life cannot be ovei- 
estunated Good nutation, envnonmental sanitation, adequate hous¬ 
ing and clothing aie all nnpoilanl to the giowmg child. Since many 
childhood expeaences m the aiea of physical development have been 
identified in Chaptei 6, they aie not lepeated hcie. 

Also discussed m Chaptei G is the mental hygiene phase of health 
education Children who are to live a full life must feel secuie and 
adequate Over and over again in this lepoil', comment has been 
made on the fine contribution which adults in Puerto Rico, paients 
and teacheis alike, make m this aiea. Clnldien aie wanted They 
aie also needed in supplying the demands of the Pueito Rican socio¬ 
economic cultuie These factois aie basic to the establishment of 
feelings of security 

As to the establishment of feelings of adequacy, the siuvey staff 
has laisecl some questions about the relevancy of materials piovided 
and the nature of the learning experiences the clnldien aie having 
Many suggestions have been made of ways to make the classioom 
woik moie functional, so that clnldien not only will do the things that 
aie significant to them but will see pmposc m wliat they are doing. 
Extensive suggestions to this end have been made m Chaptcis 6 
through 10 
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01 great impoitance also in living a full life aie the relationships 
which an individual is able to establish with other people This con¬ 
cept has likewise been developed in another chaptei, Chaptei 9, 
“Developing Social Effectiveness ” Suffice it to say at this point that 
classroom expenences which provide opportunity foi childien to woik 
togethn and m coopeiation with then teacheis, to define then goals, 
distrit ite then woik responsibilities, and evaluate their pingiam aie 
those >‘xpenences which do most to develop these social skills Social 
skills, f ike othei skills, must be lived if they aie to be learned They 
aie learned through exchange o£ ideas among childien, as well as 
exchange of ideas among childien and adults It should not be intei- 
pieted that learnings m social effectiveness are to be confined to the 
classioom As a matter of fact, the situations which anse m the less 
foimal settings of playgiound, gymnasium, comdois, community 
centeis, and homes aie often even moie productive of such learnings 
than those which have been set up in the classroom 

Living a full life must also include oppoitumties for creative and 
aesthe ic expiession These oppoitumties have been identified and 
devolooed in detail in Chaptei 8 Piobably the most significant point 
to stiess here is that this aiea of learning is of equal impoitance with 
othei aieas and should be so piovided foi in any piogiam that has as 
its objective the full development of the individual Fuithermore, it 
is of paiticular impoitance m childhood because the patterns of 
living and of value stiuctmes begun in eaily childhood are of basic 
importance m futuic development 

EXPERIENCES OF YOUTPI IN DEVELOPING VALUES 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

The suivey staff found the same fucndly atmospheie m the sec- 
ondaiy schools as they found with respect to the elementaiy. Dis¬ 
ciplinary action and the control of students did not seem to constitute 
a majoi pioblem, foi the behavioi of both jumoi and semoi high 
school students seemed to be lespectful and obedient. One of the 
majoi factois undeilymg this behavioi may be the oudook which tlie 
students have towaid attending school to them it is a puvrlege, 
paiticukuly in the uppci yeais While guidance and social soivice 
woikeis weie found m almost all the high schools visited, lepoits of 
these woikeis indicated that the laige majority of cases coming to 
then attention weie oases of educational adjustment or economic or 
health problems ralhei than adjustment problems of behavior 
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As fine as this geneial attitude is, moie is necessaiy in building 
self-respect and lespect foi otheis than feelings of secuuLy Self- 
lespect must be built upon accomplishment as well One of the most 
senous challenges to this pioblcm of self-iespecl through feelings of 
adequacy comes m the chop-out situation Why do so many childien 
leave school 3 Aie there causes othei than the moie obvious economic 
factors? Aie the learning experiences piovidcd significant and mean¬ 
ingful? Aie the students having a sufficient number of successes? 
How many failures are theie? What is the lelation between faduie 
and diop-out? Can failure be leduced? Can new experiences be in¬ 
ti oduced that will he moie significant? Again, questions might be 
raised about the question-answei technique, which is so widely used, 
in its relation to the development of lespect foi self and otheis What 
happens to a child’s self-iespcct when one pupil answers ninety-six 
pei. cent of the questions 01 when only fom pupils out of a class of 
tlmty-five participate? If this situation is explained on the basis of the 
inadequacy of textbooks which, because they aie m English, aie dif¬ 
ficult foi the pupils to undcistand, the fact remains that it is often a 
challenge to the establishment of positive values This pioblem is 
discussed at length m Chaptei 17, devoted to the pioblcm of materials 
It is sufficient at this point to indicate that the unavailability of under¬ 
standable materials of instruction is a seuous detail cut to the develop¬ 
ment of attitudes of self-respect, and any progiess that can be made 
m supplying appiopnatc learning matcnals will be a majoi step 
forward 

Seveial veiy good opportunities foi developing attitudes of self- 
respect thiough successful accomplishment weie discoveied In agu- 
cultuial classes m second unit schools, members of the suivey staff 
weie impressed with the meaningful natrue of the woik undet way 
Home projects weie caiefully selected by student, paient, and teacliei 
In basing the work of individual students on problems meaningful to 
them, the oppoitunity for sucessful accomplishment is of couise much 
gieatei than m any assignment designed i'oi the class as a whole 

Other situations weie promising Since self-iespcct is related to 
knowledge and uudei stall cling of one’s self, the woik m one home 
economics class had been planned to mciease information about aieas 
of greatest mtciest to adolescents, namely physical development, the 
kind of food young adolescents should eat, and the habits of good 
glooming which students of this age find so important As the students 
in this class descubed the woik they had been doing they exhibited 
real pude in then accomplishments In another jumoi high school, 
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a student in an ait class showed membcis of the suivey staff illustra¬ 
tions which he had made of famous men of science He exhibited 
that worthy sense of pride m woik well done which is a factoi in 
building self-iespect The industrial aits student who exhibited the 
rockmg-cbaii he had made foi Ins younger sistei was likewise giowmg 
in his attitudes of self-iespect as a lesult of his accomplishment 
Respect for the lights of others to hold opinions diffeient fiom 
one’s own glows only when cucumstances are allowed that peimit 
individual students to encounter such diffeiences Does the school 
progiam piovide opportunities for these differences to be expiessed, 
to be exploied? 

Student councils have been discussed m anothei chaptei, It is suf¬ 
ficient to suggest heie that gcneially speaking they cieate a very fine 
opportunity for building attitudes of respect foi otheis and should 
be encouraged 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

Youth in Puerto Rican jumoi and semoi high schools, as well as in 
the second unit schools, have had oppoitumhes ioi coopeiative gioup 
action The following situations aie lllnstiative 
In one second unit school, classes in homemakmg weie involved in 
coopeiative action on the pioblem of making then quaiters into an 
attiactive and workable situation One class was painting the walls, 
anothei class was making ciutarns for the windows and attiactive bed- 
spieads for the model bed, the mdustnal aits classes had repaued 
the sewing and woik tables, and the membeis of one of the home¬ 
makmg classes weie painting them All in all, the students with this 
teacher weie expenencmg tire pioccss of group planning and coopei¬ 
ative gioup action moie thoioughly, moie piactically, and more suc¬ 
cessfully than any othei gioup visited 
In another school, the homemaking class was preparing bieakfast 
for students who do not have adequate morning meals Supplies were 
contributed by othei students, each 100 m teachei explaining the need, 
and students voluntanly bunging in cans of milk, chocolate, and the 
like This is anothei example of coopeiative gioup action 
The situation with lespect to the Jumoi Red Cioss has many pos¬ 
sibilities foi coopeiative gioup action which might be developed to a 
gieatei extent by the Department of Education, distnct admmistiators, 
and teachers Piactically all children and youth automatically con- 
tnbute, although it is not compulsoiy, ten cents for membeiship m 
this gioup One of the survey membeis attended a meeting of the 
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Junioi lied Cioss Council m one of the dishicts Students and faculty 
adviseis fiom each eleinentaiy, junior, and semoi high school weie 
m attendance This practice was said to be typical Students were 
lcportmg regarding the activities in their schools, and sometimes the 
faculty lepiesentative would contnbute additional information regaid- 
mg the activities At this paiticulat meeting it was not actually dis- 
coveied how much the students jraiticipate in the decisions legarding 
the use of the Red Cioss funds which lemamed at the disposal of the 
local school unit Howevei, this situation was a challenging one and 
would seem to he rich in possibilities foi coopeiative gioup action 
since it is die major social welfaie oigamzation foi student members 

In another homemaking class obseived, the girls weie planning the 
decoiation of the laboiatmy bedioom m then homemaking quaiteis 
Plans, assignment of responsibilities, and decisions about coloi 
schemes, fuimtme auangement, and the like weie all made cooper¬ 
atively. 

One senioi high school social studies class obseived was working 
without the teachei Student assistants assumed ceitain lcsponsi- 
bilities, both when the teachei was theie and when she was absent 
This was one of the most lesjronsive classes obseived and one in 
which the membeis all had a ioIc m the planning of their class 
activities Anothci class was visited wlieie the teachei, because of 
certain responsibilities, was frequently called out of the room. 
Students m hei classes weie accepting lcsponsibility foi then own 
behavioi and coopeiatmg with one anotliei m accomplishing the 
work These two examples weie m contiast to the usual pioceduie 
obseived In most cases, when the teachei was not m attendance 
the students would simply stand aiound waiting foi then next class. 

In another homemaking class, students weie making collections 
of stones appiopnate foi small children. When a member of the 
survey staff discussed the activity with the students, they explained that 
each gill had accepted the responsibility of taking caie of a younger 
brother or sistei 01 a neighborhood child for a definite penod of lime 
each week and that they weie woikmg togethei on these collections 
to mciease the resouices which they felt they needed m then woik 

In a jimioi business training couise the committee chairman was 
handling a situation very adequately, calling on the members of his 
committee to present then lepoits, calling foi questions at the end of 
each lepoit, and ducctmg the discussion. The teacher explained that 
the class was organized mto committees, with some of the committee 
membeis locating materials, some visiting local businesses, and talking 
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■with businessmen, and otheis contacting businessmen and inviting 
them to the class. 

In a social-studies-Spanish piogiam the chairman for the day and 
his committee had oigamzed the piogiam, and secuied the money foi 
and bought the leheshments to make the day’s piogiam into a Hal¬ 
lowe’en paity 

In all these situations, biiefly described as they are, can be seen 
the opportunities some secondaiy students aie having m cooperative 
gioup planning In the opinion of the suivey stall, they lepiesent a 
desirable diiection for improvement m the schools of Puerto Rico 
geneially, and one which, it is hoped, will be gieatly extended 

Paiticipation m the management of student life is of utmost sig¬ 
nificance m developing attitudes of cooperative gioup action. Suivey 
staff membeis talked to seveial pimcipals who weie doing excellent 
jobs in this lespect In one junior high school a survey staff member 
spent an houi with the advisei to the student council discussing the 
piojects and activities of the council, and discoveied a most intelligent 
attitude and understanding of the lole of student leadership, undei 
guidance, m the management of student aflaus. Membeis of the 
cential office stafl of the Depaitment of Education leferred to other 
school situations in which good jobs were being done On the other 
hand, many schools did not seem to have machinery to help students 
handle some of then own problems Heie would seem to be a promis¬ 
ing area foi Depaitment leadership. 

If the suggestions and recommendations made in this suivey repoit, 
paiticulaily with respect to health and social effectiveness, are cairied 
out, many fuithci oppoitunitics for cooperative group action would 
be developed 

TOWARD RESPECT FOR SCIENTIFIC METHOD 

OF PROBLEM SOLVING 

One of the best class situations m which caieful, scientific thinking 
could be said to have been m evidence was a science class m a junior 
high school, m which theie was a lively gioup discussion of how 
science and invention had changed living conditions The teachei 
had suggested to the class previously that they talk to then own 
parents, giandpaients, 01 neighbors icgaichng the conditions of living 
m the lecent past, The group then developed a descnption of living 
based on these several sources of information Then they turned to a 
study of piesent living conditions and made a comparison between 
the two penods From this companson the teacher drew out from 
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students conclusions legardmg liow science and invention had changed 
the conditions of living It was a good example of intelligent thinking 

In a class m the histoiy of Pueito Rico, a discussion legardmg the 
causes of overpopulation levealcd some ciitical thinking on the part 
of the membeis m questioning alternative suggestions. Although the 
“teacher-question, pupil-iesponse” pattern tended to bo the majoi 
method of discussion, the questions were designed to develop thought¬ 
ful lesponses in tcims of the piohlems, and not just a listing of facts 
lead. Questions dealt with how people live, what they do, and liow 
economic Stungency might contribute to oveipopulation 

Undoubtedly many moie lllustiations of the use of scientific method 
could be cited It is the impression of the suivey staff, howevei, that 
this method of working, so dcspeiately needed to live adequately to¬ 
day, is not sufficiently implemented tlnougli school expcnences 

It is not the function of this chaptei to detail the pioblems which 
students m Pueito Rico should study m oidei to develop a belief m 
scientific method Pioblems suggested m Part One of this repoit aie, 
m the opinion of the suivey stall, the kinds of pioblems to which at¬ 
tention should be given m the elementaly, sccondaiy, and adult class- 
100 ms In such study, it is linpoitant that woik plans be made m 
accoidance with the method of intelligence Foi instance, if an 
elementary class, as is suggested in the chaptei on health, undertakes 
the study of adequate diet, information lcgaidmg the problem should 
he gatlieied and shaied; an analysis of the pioblem should be based 
on these facts, possible coruses of action should be thought thiough 
by the learners, and then the solution felt to be best m light of the 
accepted values and the facts should be tiled out Or again, m the 
class m histoiy of Pueito Rico, wheic the question of oveipopulation 
was raised, instead of limiting the lesources to the textbook, students 
might have extended then collection of data to include materials 
piovided by health authonties and the Planning Board On the basis 
of this moie complete inhumation, possible solutions to the pioblem 
and a couise of action foi the government and people of the Island 
might have been suggested. 

TOWARD A FULL LIFE 

As mentioned eailiei in this chaptei, the expenences in this aiea 
which the school must considci and provide have been extensively 
dealt with m preceding chapteis on health education, economic ef¬ 
ficiency, ciealive and aesthetic living, social effectiveness, and the 
skills of communication and pioblem solving Impoitant to stiess, 
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howevei, aie the developmental needs of youth thiough the stages 
of eaily adolescence to adulthood. Too long has this penod been re- 
feired to as one of tiansition between childhood and matunty, with 
little lespect foi the uniqueness of the period itself as having a sig¬ 
nificance of its own This concept is impoitant to hold, howevei, so 
that a piopei peispcctive may be maintained between present needs 
and futuie demands li" youth leads a full life foi youtli, adulthood 
will probably take caie of itself. It is as impiactical as it is unwise to 
attempt to make adults of youth 

Of gieatest concern to members of the survey staff m the area of 
youth education is that the piogiam of the schools be adapted to the 
needs of youth as youth themselves see then needs 01 can be helped to 
see them, lathei Llian that attempts be made to fit youth to the needs 
of society as oldei people see them Some of the impoitant youth- 
needs which educatois must lccogmze are 

A desue to undeistand the physiological changes which they are 
undergoing This is levealed by the deep concern which young 
people have foi then own development, paiticulaily if aspects of 
it occur eaihei oi latei than foi most of then peeis 

The desire foi status and for personality identification These 
aie outgrowths of feelings of secunty and adequacy and dnectly 
lelated to the balance of expeuence between successes and failuies, 
and aie manifested m expressions of independence, assertiveness, 
and adventuie 

The need foi secunty and self-direction This is expressed in 
teims of childlike behavior 01 dependence on the one hand, and 
complete independence 01 emancipation from the home on the 
other, 

The need foi friendships among members of one’s own sex as well 
as the opposite sex This need can best be met in democratic situa¬ 
tions m which the peisonalities of all peisons aie lespecled, as con- 
tiasled to situations dominated by oldei peisons 

The desne foi a satisfying undet standing of the meaning of life, 
This need leads adolescents into the fields of art and music, to liter- 
atuie, to poetiy, to science, to politics, and to lehgion It must not 
be inteipi eted that this seeking is to be confined to reading, on the 
contiaiy, emphasis in such learning is placed on dnect, fast-hand 
expeuence and the shanng of such expeuence with others It 
should fuithei be stressed that this aiea is equal m impoitance to 
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other needs which youth have and should not be considered as 
extiacuincular. 

The desue for economic independence though vocational piepam- 
tion This need must be recognized xn any piogiam designed to 
piovide tor a full life It is piobably legitimate to ask, however, if 
the interest m this aiea is so gieat that students would chop out of 
school if the cutriculum had been moie eleaily adapted to their 
needs 

In summaiy, it may be stated that the piogram designed to piovide 
for a full life for youtli will be a progiam based on youth-needs as 
youth sees them. 

ADULT EXPERIENCES IN DEVELOPING ATTITUDES 
OF RESPECT FOR INDIVIDUALS 

Education of adults which most eleaily lesults in development of 
self-iespect is that which moves the learner from a moie oi less de¬ 
pendent state to one of lelative independence The most obvious 
adult education of this nature obseived on tho Island was the pio¬ 
giam of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation and the on-the-job 
training piogiam of the Veterans Education Division 
Ovei foity individual tiamecs oi clients of these divisions were 
obseived on the ]ob, m training, oi m the piocess of physical re¬ 
habilitation piecedmg tiammg Inteiviews weie held with most of 
these trainees to deteimme attitudes towaid themselves, then jobs, 
then employeis, and their fellow employees 

In only one case of the forty was theie detected tho least sign of 
discouragement, self-depreciation, oi lcsentment toward the employer 
or toward working conditions On the conti aiy, ic views of case 
lecoids revealed that attitudes of frustration and anti-socialness had 
changed, with Raining, to outlooks of confidence, self-icspect, and 
social adjustment Many of the trainees had increased then earning 
powei by 300 pei cent within a year—moie than enough m productive 
value to pay for the cost of the training Many weie operating oi 
planning to operate then own businesses, 

Employeis weie, m gcneial, enthusiastic ovei woikcis* attitudes 
Only two of ovei twenty employeis mteiviewcd had encounleied any 
major disappointment in the employees and changes had been made 
accoidingly In the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, change in 
attitudes towaid the disabled was noted m entire families and neigh- 
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boihoods, and overprotectiveness had given way to family and neigh- 
boiliood pnde m the new independence of the woiker 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Division bungs about active coopera¬ 
tion of employees, physicians, families, seivice clubs, welfaie gioups, 
and schools Ovei 1,300 cases weie actively on the cunent case books 
of the Division, and appioximately 600 were on the veteians on-the- 
job tiaimng piogiam This meant that appioximately 1,500 business 
films, shops, and employers weie actively paiticipating m the educa¬ 
tional enteiprise of adult education with the Depaitment of Educa¬ 
tion. In addition, the on-the-farm educational piogiam of the Veterans 
Division m cooperation with the second unit schools was tiaming 
over 1,800 by similar methods, except that m most cases the tiamee 
opeiated or managed a fann of which he was the owner, lentei, oi 
shaieciopper Intel views with many of these young farmeis levcaled 
attitudes of self-confidence, belief in the land, and enthusiasm foi 
the results of functional learning 

This kind of education pays excellent dividends in self-respect and 
respect foi otheis It should be extended to all citizens as a part of 
the futuie plans of adult education in Puerto Rico Individualized as 
it is, it is neveithcless moie economical in the total lelationship of 
tiaming and productivity than most organized education. One coun- 
seloi can, with the assistance of businessmen and employei-traineis, 
handle a case load of 120 people satisfactorily, even with wide aieas 
of travel This is the equivalent of what two and possibly three 
teacheis can do on a full-time piogiam in a school building 

Howevei widely extended, such tiaming can leach only a small 
poition of the adult population As pointed out in Chaptei 2, the 
gieat mass of people have no equity m the means of pioduction 
Educational experiences m developing small businesses and m organiz¬ 
ing coopeiatives, as well as the invention of new and mailcetable 
products, will tend to geneiate mci easing self-respect of the adults 
and respect for each other 

TOWARD COOPERATIVE GROUP ACTION 

A type of education enabling adult students to expenence cooper¬ 
ative gionp action is piobably moie maiked m the on-the-job tiaming 
piogiam than at any othei point A gieat deal can be learned about 
setting up piogiams that accent cooperative gioup action ol both 
learneis and teacheis fiom the way m which the on-tlie-]ob tiaming 
supeivisors of the veteians education draw up their agreements with 
employeis. Included m the agreement is a detailed statement of the 
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training piogiam that will be earned on by the employer lot the 
benefit of the employee, Caie is taken by the supeivisoi to make 
ceitam that the piogiam meets the needs not only ol the employe 
but of the potential timnee A standaid cnmse ol study as piepaied 
foi each branch of employment, but when the supeivisoi chaws up a 
contract with the employci this .standaid com sc m piogiam of nam¬ 
ing is leviewed by the supeivisoi and the employci m confeience, 
The piogiam is modified to meet the inajoi needs ol the cmployei, 
At the same time, wheie the contiact needs to be modified to meet 
the learning pioblems of the pailiculai einployee these modifications 
as well aie included m the agieement The lesult is that a specific 
couise of study is planned cooperatively loi each individual. His 
responsibility is cleaily defined and them is no sense of msecuiity 
on the part of eithei the cmployei 01 the employee as to whethei 
these responsibilities aie being earned out This is because botli 
undeistand fiom the specific natme of the contiact, winch is m essence 
a couise of study, exactly what the leamei is expected to do, and 
what the obligations of the employer aie to him Gonliacts which 
specifically define the responsibilities ol each paitiupant in a coopei- 
ative group vcnluie might well be examined foi possible usefulness 
m other aieas of adult education. 

The opportunities being affoided adults to puilioipale dueclly m 
couise of study 01 mateuals constiuction loi adult school piogiams 
were few One excellent example of what might he done was dis- 
coveied where the superintendent and teaeheis weie planning a new 
adult education piogiam with the citizens ol the community, This 
was an effoit to see what adult nituicsts existed in the community, 
The superintendent and teaclieis weic eanynig on a piepared inter¬ 
view and questionnano study of the onluo cominumly and wcia 
willing to meet the needs revealed by contiibulmg then own tune on 
a voluntary basis In addition, the supciinlendent and teachers weie 
aheady carrying on a monthly foiuni 01 lyceuin of local talent m 
cooperation with the Agricultural Extension, the Rotmy Club, women’s 
clubs, the police chief, and otheis This, too, had been cooperatively 
planned Seveial piogiams had aheady been bold at the tune of the 
interview of the suivcy staff membci 
Adults in many of the vocational schools obseived weie still doing 
the old-fashioned skill exercises ol vocational shops, wheieas in other 
shops they were doing practical and significant, gioup-pioduction 
jobs In some cases, wheie such gioup-pioduetion jobs weie not sup¬ 
plied by the Department of Education, the shop msliuctoi was find- 
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ing jobs to be done m the community Foi example, in one school the 
plumbing and electiical mstiuctois weie having their advanced 
students go into the community and assist families who could not 
affoid services on constiuction woik foi sewage disposal, electrical 
wiring, and watei supply 

Among opportunities for expanding the Icmd of education .that de¬ 
velops confidence m cooperative gioup action which might be studied 
by Pueito Rican educatois aic ( 1 ) an emichment of the activity 
progiam m the all adult schools so that adults in these schools will 
plan vital, significant, adult activities ielating to health, food, clothing 
and housing pioduction, and community living, (2) a study of the 
vocational job-unit plan of study by the academic divisions and othei 
blanches of adult education, to learn how gioup piojects can be 
earned on without losing individual giowth m skills, (3) moie gioup 
assignments m all adult schools 

BELIEF IN SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN PROBLEM SOLVING 

One of the best illustrations of the use of the scientific method was 
obscived m the vocational agiicultural education progiam foi veteians 
m the second unit schools Heie the teachei’s first step with the 
student was a careful analysis of his pioblem This was made not 
simply by sitting down with the student and getting him to submit 
problems hastily, but by analyzing the impoitant problems which the 
teacher and student obseived together as the teachei visited the faim 
of each of his students The major problems of each veteian weie 
those listed on a chait m each of the agncultuial shops Sometimes 
two oi tlnee students had the same pioblem In othei cases, the 
problem was a puiely individual one. The following is a list of some 
of the problems chaited and listed by the veterans foi study 

Oui houses are too small 

The baiefoot children on oui farms 

Diseases of people and cattle and livestock 

The small natuie of our farms and how we can make a living on small 
farms 

How can sliaiecioppeis become owners? 

Dunnage, sanitation, and watei problems on our farms 

Fioblems of marketing 

Such significant pioblems as these fuinish the basis for a gioup study 
This study is diawn togedici by the teacher and the class As the 
woik pioceeds, specific piojects are worked out by each veteian for 
a paitial and tempoiaiy or tentative attack on the paitieulai prob- 
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lem lie has From tlieie on the woik is largely cxpcn mental and the 
instiuctor goes to the paiticnlai vuteian’s home 01 hum to watch the 
progiess being made and to give counsel if needed 

A membei of the suivey stall was taken to some of the veteians’ 
homes and saw how these solutions vveie being applied Oil one faun 
the question was asked the young vuteian Lumei, ‘What is youi piob 
lem, and what have you been learning?' In utiswet he took us to a 
small section of his faun and pointed to a small piece of land tlwt 
had been contained “Why did you do this?’ the instiuctoi asked 
him At Hist Ins leply was that it had made his work easier, hut when 
the instiuctoi asked him whellici thoie was any olhei ieasan he got 
down on Ins hands and knees and showed by lllustiation how the soil, 
unless it had been contouied m this way, would wash away, It was 
evident that the significance of what he was learning ill the theoietical 
pait of his class was taking effect in the land lie was developing 

Heie was an indication of the belief m and the application of the 
scientific method to the pioblcms of living II illustiatcd what might 
be done on a much bioadei scale m many classes This kind of teach¬ 
ing needs to be encouiaged The same piocediues could be applied 
to pioblems of cleanliness and sewage disposal in the cities, They 
need to be applied to the beautification and iinpiovcment of homes, 
to the caie and piotcction of children, to the pioblems ol safety on 
tlie highway, to the pioblems of food pioduclion, to the development 
of gardens m the city and on the faun, and to the whole range of 
pioblems that the Island faces. 

TOWARD THE FULL LIFE 

Since the educational piogiam foi adults is on a voluntcei basis, it 
is likely that it is the piogiam best adapted to the gioup it serves. As 
with the piecedmg discussions, moie complete development anti de- 
sciiphons of desirable learning experiences towaul the full life have 
been given m piecedmg chapteis The impoilant emphasis to be 
made here is that since Pueito Rico is m a period of tiansition cul- 
tuially and politically, as well as economically, the offerings in adult 
education will need to be gieatly extended. The excellent work being 
done m on-the-job tiaimng is peihaps the most adequate example 
m teims of its appropiintencss to the needs' ol the individual. Al¬ 
though it is dnectcd to the vocational field, its learnings aie much 
more extensive They include, m the woik standaids and icgulations 
set up learnings m health education and m inlcrpeisonal lelations, 
learnings in social effectiveness and m llxe methods of woik used; 
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belief in intelligent and coopeiative gioup eSoit as an effective tech¬ 
nique in pioblem solution. 

Because of the changing pattern of political life which mcieasmgly 
demands moie of its citizenry and counts upon them not only £01 
liteiacy and the use of scientific method but also for willingness 
to paiticipate m matters of common concern, it is impoitant that these 
skills developed in vocational on-the-job tiammg be extended to the 
field of community life 

As the local community comes to be identified as a pioblem-solvmg 
unit, it is hoped that, increasingly, piovision will be made for develop¬ 
ing and extending interests in cieative and aesthetic aspects of living 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

LEARNING EXPERIENCES NEED TO BE IMPROVED 

TO STIMULATE DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES 

1. A under range of experiences is needed. In the opinion of the 
suivey staff tlieie is need in the schools of Pueito Rico foi en- 
couiagmg active, successful paiticipation in a greater vauety of 
school experiences 

Foi the puipose of stimulating the development of the values 
discussed in Chapter 3 the suivey staff does not recommend spe¬ 
cific courses m values, oi ethics, oi chaiactei education This posi¬ 
tion is based on the belief that an mdmdual’s value pattern 
develops thiougli a wide range of expenences, guided so that 
conscious realization of values emerges fiom the expenence For 
instance, a group of secondaiy school students might study such a 
pioblem as community recieational facilities Let us assume that 
they discovei a seuous lack of appiopnatc facilities, foi themselves, 
for othei students, and for the adults Let us imagine that these 
students confei with the proper school authonties and secure per¬ 
mission to improve tire school’s playgiound and to make use of it 
m afleischool horns As they work on this pioject and finally real¬ 
ize their goal, they have expenenced learnings in many value areas 
the value of successful group action, the value of scientific method 
m solving pioblems; and lespect for the opinions of othei s In the 
evaluation of this experience, the teachei might well direcL the 
attention of students to a discussion of these values which have 
been involved in this learning 

2. Learning experiences should be problem-centered Throughout 
this chaptei and the other chapteis m Pait Two of this lepoit, 
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constant lefeience has been made to the need foi pioblcm-centeied 
learning expenences This is particularly necessaiy with lespect 
to the development of values since values represent the individual’s 
guide to tlic action needed m solving the pioblems Consequently, 
pioblems worked on by students, whether children, youth, or 
adults, should be problems that aie significant to them 

3 Students must participate activeh) in the learning process The 
development of values is an active piocoss Students in Pueito 
Rico need to he encouiaged and helped to assume moie lesponsi- 
bihty fot duectmg then own leannng activities, and paihculaily 
to participate moie geneially m the management of student affairs 
in the elementaiy, second unit, junioi and semoi high schools 
vocational schools, and the adult classes and piogiams Students 
need oppoitumties to woik cooperatively on gioup pi ejects. The 
suivey staff believes that confciences, school visitations, and othei 
professional activities devoted to sensiti/ing admuustiatois and 
teacheis to the need foi development along this line would lesult 
in an increase m oppoitumties made available to learners 

In conjunction with this lecoiiiinendatiou legaidmg mcieased 
oppoitumties foi assumption of lesponsilnlities on the pmt of 
students, the suivey staff is led to observe that an mcieased amount 
of lesponsibility offered to teacheis and to local administiatois 
with respect to then own problems might well he a step m the 
light direction, While mindful ol the necessity which exists for 
cooidmation within a system, the staff flnnly behoves that only as 
cential administiatois encounige and help local superintendents, 
principals, and supeivisois, as well as teacheis, to assume the 
responsibility foi the solution of local pioblems, will educational 
piogiams be evolved m which students will have the oppoitumty 
to giow m then powei and willingness to assume lesponsibility. 

In Chaptei 12 an extended discussion is piosenled legardmg 
methods of woikmg coopeiatively in the classiciotn The survey 
staff firmly believes that it is through the kinds of piocedures de- 
scubed.in that chapter that students <ue led to humiliate meaning¬ 
ful and woikable beliefs and attitudes. 

TEACHERS NEED HELP IN STIMULAllNG 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF VALUES 

1 In the summer courses, workshops, demonstrations, and con¬ 
ferences, appropriate attention should he gioeri to the waps teachers 
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can guide learning expediences so that desirable values are learned 
Because of the pcivasive nature of values, it has been, the feeling 
of the suivey stall that a considei alien of then development should 
be the lesponsibility of all tcacheis and all depaitments rather than 
locating the lesponsibility in one person, such as the practice has 
been. However, attention should be called to the fact that much 
of the woik done by the Depaitment supervisoi m chaige of ethical 
education has paralleled the suggestions made in this chaplei Foi 
example, the suivey staff has been informed that a definite plan of 
onenting teachers and paients legaidmg the unpoitance of value 
judgments has been started, that a laige numbei of teachers have 
participated m explonng the problems of ethical education, that 
consideiable leading about moial, chaiactei, and spmtual educa¬ 
tion has been undeitaken by numeious teachers, that some 2,000 
paients have been involved m studying these pioblems Out of 
these activities a number of genei alizations weie diawn which are 
listed below While the language is chlfeient fiom the language 
used m this chaptei, if the concept of values is substituted foi the 
concept of ethics, it is dear that they exp 2 ess the same meanings 
as have been developed in this chapter 

« The teaching of ethics should be intensified by all teacheis 111 
all subjects and at every opportunity in which a piopei situa¬ 
tion emeiges No special 01 specific time should be assigned in 
the daily piogiam for that puipose 

b, The teaching should he functional, active, and practical, so that 
the students may actually live social and moial habits and prin¬ 
ciples 

c. Academic and tlieoietical instruction should be limited to the 
piesentation of problems and situations in ordei that the stu¬ 
dents may discuss their experiences fieely and woik oul piopei 
solutions 

d The home and the community should be pioperly oriented and 
tiamed to become positive factois of real value in the success 
of the school plan 

c The school should likewise oigamze student associations, clubs, 
commissions, and committees to piovide situations and means 
of practicing desuable social and moial habits 

2 If in the opinion of the Department of Education it seems advisable 
at the piesent time to maintain this office of supervisor in charge 
of ethical education the suivey staff recommends that 
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a, The concept of the development ol values discussed m p,, 
chaptei should imdcihe the woik ol tins supcivisoi. 

b. The lole of such a supcivisoi should be piedomiuantly that of 
sensitizing colleagues m the Depaitment, local admmistiators 
teachcis, and patents to the mipoihuioc, pervasiveness and tecl' 
mques of value development. 

PROGRAMMING WR TUP DhVh,UH',\th\ ! I Oh YALWS 

1 Time allotments cannot be made for value development It f 0 f 
lows fiom the entuc discussion ol this chaptei that specific tmi e 
allotments cannot he made fm the development ol value judgments 
Howevei, lime and attention to values must he given whenever the 
opportunity to sties,s values exists. Tins laetoi is what makes the 
idle of the supcivisois and administulms so important m helping 
teachcis to become more conscious ol the nnpoi lance of values' 
learning experiences Whenever a lenchei oi gtoup of teachers 
make plans, no inatlei on what level (elementaly, secondary, or 
adult), oi in what subject 01 field, these plans should ma ke pro 
vision for utih/tug opportunities to shess values 

2 Continuity in value development Inn to be /»rivaled ihrotmh com 
mon values stressed by all letirlirm Again, the mijilieation of this 
entnc chaptei is that values emeigc hom e\|iein>mes. The key to 
continuous giowth in value judgment lies in the appiopmtcness 
of the problem-centeicd cvpcnenees, the active juiticijiation of the 
leameis m planning, oiganl/uig, eaiiymg out, and evaluating these 
expencnces, and the stiess put by leaiheis on those values which 
are commonly accepted ns inipoilant. 




Organizing and Guiding 
Learning Experiences 

THE PURPOSE OF THE CHAPTER 

In the pieceding chapters of Part Two, the nature of piesent experi¬ 
ences piovided by organized education foi the children, youth, and 
adults of Pueito Rico has been analyzed, and suggestions and recom¬ 
mendations have been made in terms of six impel ative tasks of the 
schools of the Island At various points m these eaihei chapters, 
theie have been discussions of adequacy of time allotments and of 
teaching pioceduies employed foi accomplishing these impoitant 
tasks It is the puipose of the piesent chaptei to look at the current 
program as a whole at diffeient levels of the school system, making 
suggestions foi desirable modifications, and then to discuss the prob¬ 
lem of guiding the learning expeiiences of children, youth, and adults 
in a way that will develop most efiectively the attitudes and com¬ 
petencies lequucd of them as citizens of Pueito Rico, the United 
States, and a united woild 

The tieatment m this chaptei is based on the assumption that length 
of school day and teim will eithei lemam the same or be adapted to 
accommodate more children in school Fioposals for the lattci 
alternative aie discussed m the following chapter. The piesent chap¬ 
tei attempts to give help on using available time with childien, youth, 
and adults to the best possible advantage, and it is to this end that 
eveiy suggestion is made 

THE PROGRAM OF CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 

PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

The oigamzmg centeis for the crunculum aie activities, Sp anis h, 
community pioblems, arithmetic, English, physical education, ait, 
and lecreation (fiee play) Where double enrollment m the first and 
second giades has necessitated a short afternoon session, the piogiam 
is stripped down to four areas English, Spanish, community prob- 
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lems, and arithmetic Since moiiimg and afternoon groups are re¬ 
versed periodically, each child has experience in all areas ioi at least 
half the school year. 

Present Time Allotments. Circular Lettci No. 2, July 1, 1948, gi Ves 
suggested time allotments for the elementary school for 1948-49, as 
rioted on page 309 

Organizing Centers The activities period is an optional period sug¬ 
gested for inclusion m the program of the clcmcntaiy school m a 
circular lettei of the Department ot Education 1 Dining this twenty, 
to thiity-minute peiiod, clnldien have a choice of “artistic,” "do¬ 
mestic,” “academic,” or “manual” activities. In genual, teachers had 
alieady incorporated the new activity period into then progiam when 
visited mound the fust of Novembei, 1948 They had placed the 
period at the beginning of the school day as suggested by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education. 

The time block devoted to Spanish includes all the usual language 
aits leading, wilting, speaking, listening. The basic guide to teachers 
is The Spanish Language Pwgnnn for Elcmcntanj Schools, published 
by the Depaitment of Education m 1945 Help is given on a variety 
of items lelatmg to methodology sloiy telling, diamatr/ation, teach¬ 
ing of reading, teaching of poetry, choial lecilalmn, pictuic study, 
oral and written composition, dictation, study of giainmai, and pen¬ 
manship In Chapter 10 there is a lull tieatment ol the teaching of 
skills of communication. 

Community pioblems is a lime block devoted to woik on some Df 
the piessing problems of the Island. Soeial studies and science are 
included heie as fields of knowledge on which to chaw Some key 
words fiom the six main aims oi community pioblems will show the 
great impoitance attached to this cumculimi men " acquaint the child 
with his immediate social enviionment in lelation to the physical 
enyuonment, past experience, and economic i Nations of othei groups 
piovide collect methods of thinking . clinch the child’s per¬ 
sonality fiom physical, mental, emotional, ctlncal, aesthetic, and social 
standpoints . awaken a sense of social responsibility . , . mspue 
democratic behavior. 

To meet these aims, a general plan foi community problems has 
been laid out, and souiee units aie being piepuml to guide teachers 

1 Board of Education, Volley fin the Oigimlzalhm twit I'uih tltming of the 
School System, Circular Letlei No 2, July J, 1918, San Juan, I'lierlo Hico. The 
suggested tialure and purposes of Lins period aie mou fully diseussed m Chap¬ 
ter 8 

s Circular Lettei No 2, July 1, 1948. 
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Organizing Centers 

Minutes 

MORNING SESSION 

Activities 

20 

Spanish 

50 

Community problems 

35 

Arithmetic 

35 

English 

35 

Physical education (3 days) 1 

Art (2 days) / 20 

Recreation (free play) 

\ 5 

210 

afternoon session 

English 

30 

Spanish 

40 

Community pioblems 

30 

Arithmetic 

30 

130 


Grades Three to Six—Single Enrollment ** 


Organizing Centers 

M mules 

Activities 

30 

Spanish 

30 

Community problems 

50 

Arithmetic 

45 

English 

00 

Physical education (3 days) 1 

a rt 

A( l (2 days) J 

Til/ 

llecreatian 

15 


340 


* Double enrollment signifies that a single teacher has one group of children an 
the morning session and a different gioup in Ihe afternoon session 

** Single enrollment signifies that a single teacher has the same group of childien 
for both morning end afternoon sessions 


Grades Three to Six—One Session, Interlocking* 


Organizing Centers 

Minutes 

Activities 

20 

Spanish 

60 

Community problems 

50 

Arithmetic 

45 

English 

60 

Physical education (3 days) \ 

Art (2 days) / 

20 

Reel eation 

15 


270 


1 + Inletlocking enrollment signifies that a single classroom is used by one teacher 
and group of children in the morning (hours 8 00-12 30) and by a different teacher 
and group of children in the afternoon (hours 12 40-5 10) 
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, 1 4 -u flulrlren In selecting the areas to be included, 

» such SUK ie “ iSll sciences on the Island were can! 
S,Td T addition the judgment of professional personnel 

^pkn'as itkedSmcldes a .different center of interest for 
11 P ‘The School in guide 1 Lo Cullund Iient- 

IgfanLSpendcnce” m guide Ci The scheme also provides for 
f l IT1, of living to he tieated m connection with each years center 
of interest Table IS shows the general plan (A double asterisk m- 
dreates that a source rnrrl for the problem area was available at the 
S of the survey. A single aster.sk indicates that a source unit was 
in preparation at that tore. No source units had as yet been prepared 

for the remaining items ) . , 

Key woids m a paiagiaph on cmthmctio m the cucuhu letter on 

organization and fanct.on.ng of the school system uwea the phi¬ 
losophy ot the Department of Education with respect to thus part of 
the curriculum 3 The paiagiaph mentions the social value of arith¬ 
metic through problems which anse in eh. dicns lives, but it 
stresses that the teaching of anthmehe should be wel planned 
■Tract.ce m the processes taught should lie postponed until the stu¬ 
dents have comprehended the process ’ Teachers are U) introduce 
new concepts “through true situations having meaning lor the child. 
Also “practice should be given m estimating ami m the solution of 

^ Since English is discussed m detail m n sepal ate chapter, it is suf¬ 
ficient lreie to state that English has its own time allotment in the 
elemental)' school cnmculinn and that it is taught as a foieign 
language to be acquncd as a second language 

Activities suggested foi phijsiail education have ulieady been dis¬ 
cussed m Chapter 8 In the woids of Cnculai Lettei No 2, "Enter¬ 
tainment and games piopci for childhood constitute the 1 most effective 
means of attaining tire purposes of physical education,’ which aie 
stated to be physical, mental, emotional, and social development 

The time block labeled ail is quite evidently meant lo include 
music as well as the plastic aits, m Ihe mtenUons ol tin 1 Depaitment 
of Education These piogiam olleimgs aie discussed fmthen in 
Chaplei 8. 

Recreation appeals to he an imoigam/ed outdooi recess period 
when children may engage in Iree play. 'Hus time is list'd also foi a 
mid-session snack nr some schools, each child bunging lus own food 

1 Cnculai Letter No 2, July 1, 1948. 
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SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS 

Time Schedules With certain minoi exceptions, the piesent p 10 . 
giam blocks, if piopeily used, will do as well a.s any otliei as a p 0m( . 
of depaituie m providing unified, well-balanced experiences at the 
elementaly school level In fact, the piognun as outlined is con- 
sideiably m advance of many m the States, when- it is lathci unusual 
foi the language aits to he combined in one tunc block in the sched¬ 
ule and foi social studies and science to be unified 
Mmoi adjustments that appeal desunble have been suggested m 
eailiei chapteis, but it will be useful to .summarize them at this point' 

1. The activity penocl should be combined with the ait penod and 
ofl'eied two 01 thiee times a week loi a length ol time that permits 
assembling of matenals, a satisfying woik penod, and tune fm 
clean-up. Undei present time allotments, two sixty-minute 01 
tlnee foily-minute periods weekly would lie possible, 

2 Dnect music mstiuctiou should he given for at least fifteen minutes 
daily Some time has been icseived foi tins m the ail-activity 
allotment proposed above, Fuilhei lime could well lie taken from 
the English allotment as suggested in item 3 following, oi fiom the 
arithmetic allotment, inasmuch as this lallci penod is m addition 
to the development of quantitative thinking which should accom¬ 
pany much of the woik on community pioblems 

3 English should be given not moie than llmty-live minutes m grades 
1 though 4 and foity-iive minutes m guides 5 and 6 

4 If the shoit afternoon session m fiist and second glades on the 
double emollment plan is continued, opportunity should ncveithe- 
Iess be piovidecl for art, music, and leereatum, even if ono oF the 
other subjects has to give way foi a day at a time 

Flexibility m Piograiti. The organization oi a pioguun into sizable 
time blocks for related activities (language aits, social and natutal 
sciences, aits and ciafts) facilitates but does nut guarantee unity and 
balance in expencnce Unless time schedules and suggested units of 
work are treated flexibly, ,t will he difficult, .1 not impossible, to 
provide the kinds of experience' most needed by individual learners 
m specific communities at a given time, I’m example, learners should 
be engaging in a vaiiety of activities tluougliout then school day, not 
just during a labeled “activity” penod Many expei lences with 
mathematics may be an integral p.nt of xvoik on community prob- 
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lems Spanish is learned though use in many connections, not just m 
a Spanish period 

Foitunately the Department of Education has made it abundantly 
cleai in the first of the two cireulai letteis dated July 1, 1948, that the 
time allotments given aie merely suggestive “Flexibility in the use of 
the schedule is lecommended ” Thu is one of five recommendations 
following the schedule pioposais Thiee paiagiaphs m Cireulai Lettei 
No. 2 aie devoted to “Flexibility m the Intcipretation of the Elemen¬ 
tary School Piogiam ” The Depaitment of Education recommends 
that teacheis who wish to “distnbute time accoidmg to the needs of 
then gioups should be left fiee to adjust the time-table to the 
pupils’ convenience” To quote fmther “If education has as a mam 
purpose the integral development of the individual . . how is it 
possible to achieve this aim by means of pioceduies which tend to 
fraction this process of development?” 

The lettei goes on to mention an expenment in ceitam distucts 
with a flexible piogiam m the pnmaiy giades Thiee fundamental 
divisions of this piogram aie "spontaneous activities, discussion, and 
skills ” 

In geneial, teacheis seemed to be following the suggested tune 
allotments and the pioposed oidei of activities latliei arbitrarily It 
is hoped, howevei, that ways may be discovered to break away from 
this pattern and move rnoie in the duection of the suggestions set 
foith in the cncular letters 

Unity m Experience. As.fai as the Department of Education is con¬ 
cerned, local districts and individual teacheis have the same flexibility 
with regaid to the content of cuuiculum aieas as they have with 
lespect to the time schedule There is a desne that local needs and 
conditions be taken into account in selecting pioblems foi study, and 
theie is a wish that teachers conelate and mtegiate content m the 
vanous fields as much as possible The Spanish course of study gives 
only sample units, not nearly enough foi the entile course of the 
elementaiy grades Even when all projected souice units will have 
been woikecl out for community pioblems theie is no thought that 
these aie to be followed slavishly They aie consideied by those de¬ 
veloping them as suggestive only The hope is that teacheis will 
develop then own, as has been done m many local distucts m social 
anthmetic, Spanish, and community pioblems Some of the suggested 
activities m the souice units on community pioblems, foi example, 
include flips, use of community lesouices, and othei activities which 
would necessitate cutting across time lines m a school day It ap- 
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peais that theie is ample fieedom foi piogiam modification m local 
distucts and m individual schools and classiooms It is not appaient, 
howevei, that teacheis have taken advantage of this freedom to any 
gieat extent 

Anothei hindiance to effective unification of experience is the 
pievalent idea that each block of time in the schedule is a sepaiate 
subject to he umlled internally hut not to be minted to other subjects 
m the piogiam Thus children may be studying m community piob- 
lems a unit on health while m Spanish class theic may be an entirely 
difleient unit in piogiess, foi example, the discoveiy of Pueito Rico 
The piactice of having two units of work competing foi teacheis’ and 
cluldien’s time and mteiest mcieases unnccessanly the pioblems of 
planning lessons, secuimg matenals, and finding time to make suf¬ 
ficiently thoiough studies of the topics undcitaken 

Making Community Pioblems Ccnluil The dosuahle situation 
would he to select a community problem of piesent and futme 
significance to a given gioup of cluldicn and to give majoi attention 
to this piohlem foi a specified pcnod of Lime In the solution of the 
pioblcm, useful facts fioin difleient fields of human knowledge, social 
and scientific, would be diawn upon and useful numboi, language, 
and othci skills of investigation, communication, and pioblcm solving 
would be learned ihiough me; In addition, desno and ability to 
work m groups foi the common wclfaie would he fosteied This way 
of woilung is entnely possible by using piesent schedule anangements 
flexibly, and offers the best guaiantee that social and economic ef¬ 
fectiveness and healthful living will ho piomolcd 

Dangeis in the Community Problem Coic In making a community 
problem the corn ol the piogram theie aic thiee dangeis to be 
avoided One clanger is the excesses to which the unit of work 
idea has been earned on the Continent Woik on units is often 
diagged out fai beyond the point of usefulness and mteiest, and an 
almost nonsensical conelation of subject aieas is set up In Pueito 
Rico (because of decisions as to which community problems should 
leceive pnonty in prepaiation of souice units and ai tides in the 
Community Problems newspapci and because teacheis tend to he 
oveidependent on these teaching aids in deciding what pioblems 
to deal with), the areas of milution, health, and possibly housing, 
impoitant as they are on the Island, seem to loeeivc dispiopoidonate 
attention while "woik” leceives attention pnmaiily in giades 5 and 
6, “leisure” in giades 2 and 3, “aesthetics” in the first thiee giades, 
The fact that units on nutrition, health, and housing aie piobably 
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unduly sti etched to fill these gaps may account m part for the lathei 
evident dislike of community' problems on the part of the children 4 

Anothei way m which units have been earned to excess is in 
centenng all expenences m ait, music, and hteiatuie aiound a par¬ 
ticular unit While art fonns may be used for claiifymg and express¬ 
ing ideas gained in the vvoik on a community pioblem, children 
should also have opportunities to enjoy ait expiession foi its own 
sake They should have fun singing and explonng instruments for 
the production of sound In addition to leading foi mfoimation on 
tlie community pioblems unit, children should have many oppor¬ 
tunities to read good hteiatuie foi pleasuie and enjoyment and to 
establish through books a link with othei lands and othei aieas. In 
addition to attention to the laige pioblem undei study, there should 
be oppoitumty to keep up with miscellaneous cmrent events though 
penodicals, iadio, films, and tups In addition to work on a senous 
pioblem, there should be fun at school—plays, paibes, enteitaimng 
piogiams, games 

Fuitheimoie, woilc on a community pioblem need not necessauly 
be m piogiess at all times For a tune a gioup might turn its 
attention to an intensive experience with play pioduction, the ob¬ 
servance of a special week, making some investigation, or inducting a 
senes of simple science experiments just because it is fun to find out 
about things 

A second dangei is that a "once for all” attitude may develop m 
teacheis and childien. Woik on a community problem, as it assumes 
the proportions of a unit, widi a beginning, a middle, and an end, 
may come to have an air of finality about it, “we have learned all 
theie is to know on this subject.” Thus, while the present scheme 
of units foi community pioblems is well and logically woiked out, it 
suflcis the faults of all such piedeteimmed plans of scope and se¬ 
quence Foi example, caie of clothing receives some attention m 
connection with the fiist grade unit on personal cleanliness and that 
seems to end the matter Howevei, children appioachmg and leach¬ 
ing adolescence have fuither pioblems lelatmg to clothing and per¬ 
sonal adornment They should have the oppoitumty of discussing this 

4 OuL of foily-seven pupils m one sixth grade gioup interviewed, nDt one 
mentioned community pioblems as their best liked subject but fourteen mentioned 
it as their least liked subject Aulhmetic was least liked by two, and the rest 
had no dislikes In another school two small gioups weie mteiviewed 01 six 
sixth gradeis one liked community problems best, three liked it least Of seven 
fifth giaders, one liked community pioblems best, tlnee liked it least The only 
reasons given lor disliking tins area were “I get sleepy," “I’m not interested ” 
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pioblem and no! feci bound to undertake the unit suggested for 
the grade, which is “cultural heulage and inteidependence ” The 
scheme of assigned units does not seem to allow loi recuiung 
tion to peienmal pioblems of human beings m the vanous aspects 
these problems assume as people imbue Cuinculum planning m 0ll 
at both the district and the insular level might discuss the difficulty 
which arise from preplanned or assigned units and attempt to End 
some way of giving attention to certain persistent human pioblems 0 
A third danger is that tlieie may be ovcimuch attention to certain 
problems or to certain aspects of problems and not enough to othei 
Foi example, m the aica ol “woih” there is a unit entitled "Animals 
That Help Us,” but is thcie attention to people and machines that 
help us? Is tlieie attention to the pioblem ol liugiation, of job 0 
poitumties foi adolescents and oven youngei cliildien'i 1 Is the con 
cept of interdependence given sufficient attention, and me the chil¬ 
dren being helped sufficiently to undeistand Puerto Ibco’s place In 
the woild? Is them not need foi safety education m the uppm gmdes 
to supplement the unit on personal salcly ill gnule 2? And should not 
study of the school as a social institution icceive emphasis? 0 

“This idea is well developed in Sluilcmoyci ,md nduis, Deuelmme a r 
licutim foi Modem Lining Nmv Ymk llmeau ol Publications, |LL, w 
lege, Columbia University, 1947 e s 

“Those gaps arc partially filled by In id 
mumdad Foi example, 

Issue No 25 for thud guide contains 
Some Community Trades 
The Postal Service 

Why We Can’t Produce Certain Fluids 
How to Impiove Oru Noumhmcnl 
Issue No 6 foi fourth grade contains 

Microbes and Their Relation to Om Health 
Atliactive Clothing 

Industrial Machines and Then Ellect oil Wink 
Primitive Woik vs Factory Methods 
Precautions and Rules of the Game 
Issue No 7 foi fifth giadc contains. 

The Executive Branch of Om Government 
Public Health UmL 
Slums 

Insular Fades Service 
Insular Forest Service 


ai holes in 1‘iohlmuu dc la Corn- 


Issue No 24 tor sixth guide contains • 

Some IIistonc.il Places m Pueito Rko 
Girl’s Repoit on Slums 
Vitamins and Then Impoilnnce jii Nutation 
Ilistmy of Rjce 

Explanation of the Digestive Piocess 
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This whole pioblem of oveiemphasis in some aieas and not enough 
m others has anothci aspect A numbei of Island educators expicssed 
concern that the social science aspects oi community pioblems have 
been played up at the expense of the natuial and physical sciences 
In the chaptei on economic efficiency the lack of emphasis on quan¬ 
titative relationships was pointed out also On the other hand, theie 
appeals to be a favoiable emphasis on both present and future 
aspects of community pioblems, with lustoiy used to illuminate and 
clarify these pioblems lather than as a subject studied simply foi its 
own sake 

Swvey of Cut rent Units Recommended In view Qf possible dangeis 
of ovei- and undeiemphasis, it would appear to be useful at this 
point to make a suivey of units actually earned on by a landom 
sampling of teacheis of all giades over a yeai’s time The length of 
time spent on the unit, the major areas dealt with, and the chief 
activities earned on would be useful information It would also be 
helpful to know the extent to which units weie earned on paiallel 
to units 111 othei subjects It is entirely possible that teachers aie 
blanching out beyond the aids furnished them by the Depaitment. 
On the othei hand, they may be making only limited use of the 
helps now available so that actual coverage falls shoit ol the pio- 
jeetion foi community pioblems 

It has aheady been suggested at numerous points in Chaptei s 6 
to 11 that theie is lack of balance of anothei soit in the present 
piogram of the elementaiy school-too much veibalization, too much 
loutme answering of questions, too much following of adult direc¬ 
tions, too little expellence with actual pioblem solving, with coopera¬ 
tive gioup work, with cieating in ait media Since these judgments aie 
made without full study of childien’s use of time m school ovei 
a penod of a week oi a month, it would be woith while if the 
Department of Education would take steps to discover just what 
is the true pictuie Such a study might be nndeitaken on a sampling 
basis and used by the distucts as well as the Depaitment foi the pur¬ 
pose of self-evaluation 7 Such matters as balance between veibal 
and othei types of learning, balance between opportunities foi self- 
dnection and woik undei the duection of a teachei, balance between 

1 Recaids kept by childien and teacheis m a random sampling oi classes and 
schools for a total of five days scatteied through a typical month would yield 
some valuable data Maigaret Lindsey’s study, “Cluldien’s Records of Their Use 
of Time in School as a Means of Evaluating the Program of the Elementary 
School,” available through the Lihiary of Teacheis College, Columbia University, 
would serve as a guide in such a self-survey on the Island 
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group and individual activities, and otliei consideiations m piogiam 
planning could be studied with piofit 

Depdi't.inB'ntdliZQtwn m Uppci Elemental tj Grades The fact that 
English m the upper guides of the elementaiy school is often taught 
by a special teachei foices an undesnable type of depaitmenlalization 
on the elementary school While one teacher is teaching English 
to the children m fifth and sixth giades, foi example, other leacheis 
teach Spanish to all sections, or community problems or arithmetic 
There seems to be no way of avoiding this departmentalization short 
of making the English teachei an extia teachei, so that departmental¬ 
ization may be confined to that one subject alone, oi having English 
taught by the room teachei in all cases. Having a scpaiale English 
teacher makes it more difficult for experiences in that subject to 
be integrated with othei school expciicnccs ol the elnldien. On the 
other hand, there me advantages to bo gained fiom the specially 
tiained English teachei This is a mallei lecpuung luitliei study 

Summauj Except foi mmoi adjustments, then, the majoi recom¬ 
mendations of the suivey staff with lespcct to the oigamzation of 
the elementaiy school cuinculum me. to make bolter use of picscnt 
huge time blocks, to use them m flexible fashion, to cenloi studies 
aiound problems of the community, but also to pi ovule a well-bal¬ 
anced school piogiam with education foi both woilc and leisuie, 
foi constructive citizenship and peisonal happiness 

THE PROGRAM OF YOUTH EDUCATION 

The present piogiam m the secondary schools is oigumzed aiound 
the traditional subjects of the continental high school cuinculum It 
includes expenences in the following fields 01 subjects English, Span¬ 
ish, social studies, mathematics, science, physical education, health 
education, industiial aits, vocational agiicultuie, home economics, na¬ 
tive handicrafts, junioi business training, distributive education, busi¬ 
ness education, tiades and mdustiy, diveisificd occupations In 
addition, theie is an activity period m the junioi lngli school years 
which includes a vauety of expenences sueli as guidance, ait, club, 
and assembly activities. In many schools the student government 
machinery piovides valuable expenences also 

In ordei to picscnt these oflciings inoic eileclively, tune allotment 
tables aie included in the following pages 

It will be noted fiom Table 20 that sonic eiloiLs at improving the 
basic pattern foi the junior high school level mo taking the form of 
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Subjects 

Tune Allotted 

Grade 

7 

Grade 

8 

Grade 

9 

English 

5 daya 90 

min 

X 

X 

X 

Spanish” 

3 days 90 

min 

X 

X 

X 

Community problems 

2 days 90 

mm 

X 

X 


Social studies 

2 days 90 

mm 



X 

Mathematics 

5 days 45 

mm 

X 

X 


Science 

5 days 90 

mm 



X 

Activities 

1 day 45 

min 

X 

X 


Physical education 

3 davs 45 

min 

X 

X 


Art 

1 day 45 

min 

X 

X 


Vocational subjects 





Agncult ure b 

5 days 90 

min 

X 

X 

X 

Industrial arts 

5 days 90 

mm 

X 

X 

X 

Home economics 0 

5 days 90 

mm 

X 

X 

X 

Native handicrafts 

5 days 90 

min 

X 

X 

X 


" The policy of alternating instruction m Spanish and social studies m the junior 
high school years is a recent one, undertaken to cut down the number of periods 
into which the student’s day was formerly divided This has been refeired to as the 
“staggering” plan Mention should also be made of the activities of the Department 
of Education 1o evolve an integrated, activity-centered instructional program in 
Spanish-social studios rather than a divided, segmented one. 

b In most of the second unit schools, eithei agnculture or industrial arts is offered 
bul in some hoth subjects are included in the curriculum and the students divided 
between them There was some indication that a policy of offering only one or the 
other subject in a single school was being applied 

' Home economics and native handicrafts are usually not offered in the same 
school The survey staff was told that the Department of Education intends to 
eliminate all situations where both courses are offered Where home economics 
teacheis can be procured for second unit schools, the policy will be to incorporate 
some of the handicraft work in the home economics courses 

TABLE 20 

Uhban Juniok High School. 


Subjects 

Time Allotted 

Grade 

7 

Grade 

8 

Grade 

9 

English 

5 days 80 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Spain sh a 

3 days 80 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Social studies 

2 days 80 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Mathematics' 1 

3 days 80 mm 

2 days 80 mm 

X 

X 

X 

General Science 11 

2 days 80 mm 

3 days 80 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Activities 

2 days 40 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Health 

1 day 40 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Physical education 

X day 40 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Guidance 

1 day 40 mm 

X 

X 

X 

Electives 0 

Home economics 

Native handicrafts 
Industrial arts 

5 days 80 mm 

X 

X 

X 


For footno te to Table 20, see p 320 
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TABLE 21 


Suraon High S< hool 


Sublets Turn Allotted G ™ le G ™* G,adt 


English 
Spanish 
Socin) studies 
Elec lives 
Mathematics 
Algebra 1 
Geometry 1 
Solid geometry b 
Trigonometiy“ 

Science 

Biology" 

Chemistry' 1 

Physics' 1 

Physical education 
Vocational subjects” 

Slioi thand 1 

Typing 

Bookkeeping 

Divcrsihed occupations* 

Industrial aits subjects 

Home economics subjects 


I Algebra and geometry tue inquired in a good runny high schools of most of the 
students 

b Sohd geometry and Irigonometry me ollercd m (lie Imgei high schools 

« Biology is offered in most schools and mpmed of most, of llte students 

II Chemistry and physics uic offered in the lurgci schools, sometimes ulleinulcd by 
years in the medium and sniullei schools 

“Various patterns of vocational offruiig were found in the si holds 

1 Both English arid Spanish shoitliund am taken hj till students who take short¬ 
hand 

E Students in diversified occupations usually spend u luilf-duy in si hool in related 
subjects and a half-day on a job under school supemsum 


Footnotes to Table 20 

B The policy of altcrnnting instruction in Spanish and sm ini studies in the junior 
high school years is a mcent one, undeituk.cn to cut down the numbei of periods into 
■which the student’s day was foimeily divided. Mention should also 1m made of the 
activities of the Department of Education to evolve un mtegmteil, activity-centered 
instructional piogram in Spanish-social studies wither limn « (In idl'd, segmented one, 
b The policy of alternating liislnu lion m mnlliemnlirs nml sciem <s is also u recent 
one, the policy of the Department of lichn ntum legarilmg inlegiulion of activities in 
these fields is not formulated eleiuly 

° A business cducalinn olfering culled junioi business training is olleied m a few 
of the larger junior high schools in the ninth ye.iu. foity minutes each dixy The 
students who take this subject take a finLy-miiuite study hall each day to uiuml 
out the equivalent of eighty minutes which other students spend m the othei elective 
subjects 


5 days 45 mm x x 

5 days 45 mm x x 

5 days 45 min x x 

5 days 45 nun , curb \ x 
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alternating Spanish and social studies on diffeient days with the same 
teachei The Department of Education is inaugurating woik to help 
teachcis mtegiate these two subjects aiound pioblems While a 
pattern of mtegiation has also been advocated with lespect to science 
and mathematics m the jumoi high schools, the policy of the Depart¬ 
ment thus fai has been not to push the mtegiation of these two 
subjects, 

Not lepresented in the time allotment studies foi secondaiy schools 
aie the seven existing separate vocational high schools of the Island 
These offei woik essentially m the field of tiade and mdusliy cabinet 
making, welding, machine shop, auto mechanics, caipentiy, plumbing, 
moitai tiades, electnc wiring, electnc motois, ladio, punting, diess- 
makmg, and powei machine operation The program follows the 
typical fedeially leunbursed piogiam, students spending about two 
thuds of the day m shop work and the remainder in related and 
academic subjects In Chaptei 13 it is recommended that vocational 
and semoi high schools be replaced by a single institution and their 
piogiams be integrated If this recommendation is followed, the woik 
in tiades and industiy will become a pait of the regular secondaiy 
cumculum and the high school program wrll be considerably broad¬ 
ened 

SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS IN THE PROGRAM 

OF YOUTH EDUCATION 

Integration of Vocational and Academic Education The suivey 
staff is convinced that the development of the comprehensive high 
school to supersede the separate vocational high school will offei 
substantial advantages m Pueito Rico Assuming the integiation of 
the piesent separate vocational schools into the secondaiy program, 
the vocational offeimg open to Island youth would be bioader than 
it is at piesent Theie is considerable evidence that llie trade and in¬ 
dustrial oEeung should be expanded in ordei to fill Island needs 
Suggested foi consideration aie beauty culture, food seivice, practical 
nursing, cleaning, pressing and dyeing, barbenng, cooking, baking, 
painting and decoiatmg, and commeicial ait Theie is some evidence 
that the piesent stiess m ladio is not productive of employment. 

Occupational studies of each community seived aie lecommended 
These might be undeitaken by school officials with the cooperation 
and assistance of lepiesentatives of othei government agencies and 
of high school students themselves. 

In the field of business education there is evidence that demand for 
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trained office workers has outstirpped the supply of workeis educated 
in the public high schools Whcie this is venfied m a pailicular com¬ 
munity by tlie occupational smvey, appiopnate expansion of ofienngs ) 
including distributive education, should follow 

The substantial stait in the development of the diveisificd occupa¬ 
tions training piogiam and the on-tlic-job tunning piogiam should 
be augmented whcievci occupational fignies reveal a need. The su¬ 
pervised woik expeilcnce chaiacteiistic of this piogiam should be 
consideied carefully as oflenng suggestions loi all vocational woik, 

It is questionable whetliei secondaiy schools foi youth should con¬ 
template the development of a piogiam of training woikeis who 
intend to migrate bom the Island Ilowevei, it is possible that some 
piovision should be made m the piogiam foi the youth of patents 
who intend to migrate Also counselois in the high schools might well 
advise these high school youth about the offeung foi potential mi¬ 
grants m the adult piogiam 

Community Living Consideiable lime m the junioi and .senior high 
school years is given to the social studies. The suivcy staff suggests 
that this policy be continued at least loi the piesent, In the pieceding 
chapteis a number of suggestions have been made logaidmg desir¬ 
able experiences foi youth to have. It is appiopnatc at this point 
to comment on some piohlems ol piogiainming which might make 
foi moie adequate attention to the piohlems ol social living 

The smvey stall' feels that the elicit at the junior high level to 
combine social studies and Spanish is pionnsmg It is quite possible 
that it would be desuable to extend this evpeinneiitalion into the 
senior bigli school to obtain a moie unified ticatmcnt of piessmg 
social problems 

Supplcmentaiy to this idea the smvey staff feels that social studies, 
home economics, and agncultuie teacheis should be helped to work 
cooperatively on the development of appiopnatc emphasis on home 
and family living expenences lecommcnded in Chaptei 9 Social 
effectiveness could well be developed thiough such an integrated 
progiam, with paiticulai oppoitunity to considei school problems 
The type of woik obseivcd m some classes in economics and in 
social piohlems in Pueilo Rico appealed promising Conscivation 
and use of the economic icsoutces of Pueilo Rico might well be 
developed within this fiamewoik. 

Gioup guidance (educational, emotional, and social) might also 
be offered thiough social studies couises at appioxmiate points such 
as the seventh, ninth, tenth, and twelfth guides Counselois would 
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be of great value m this woik and should be utilized by teacheis and 
students 

Aesthetic and Recreational Offerings The deaith of school oppoi- 
tumties m music, ait, lecieational activities, leading foi enjoyment, 
and othei creative and aesthetic activities has been noted paitieulaily 
m Chaptei 8 It is lecommended for scuous consideiation that the 
activity penod m tlie second unit schools and the junioi high schools 
he utilized dining all thiee yeais for activities of this kind. The 
aitistic elements of the handicrafts offering could be pieseived m this 
way, with the homemaking offering absoibmg the desnable and 
lelated paits of the handiciafts couises Appiopnate electives in ait 
and music could also be developed foi those second unit students not 
talcing specialized occupational couises m the uppei yeais (See 
Chaptei 13 on youth education ) 

In the senior high school some offerings in aesthetic and creative 
living are needed and, if possible, they should be piovided for all 
students 

Health and Science It is suggested that at tbe junior high school 
level, both m tbe second unit schools and in the uiban junior high 
schools, woik m general science include pioblems of personal and 
community health, and that at the senior high school level these prob¬ 
lems be handled m biology Thus the majoi lecommenclations legaid- 
mg health experiences for youth could be programmed. 

The courses in physics and chemistry, in the judgment of the suivey 
staff, should be eliminated m all but the veiy laigest high schools, 
wheie a sufficient numbei of able students with educational and pro¬ 
fessional goals need this pieparatoiy type of woik A geneial physical 
science offering, employing an appioach tlnough science to the prob¬ 
lems of eveiyday living, might well be considered foi the majority of 
schools 

Mathematics It is lecommended that seventh and eighth grade 
mathematics, and ninth and tenth grade algebia and geometiy offer¬ 
ings be turned almost completely into a geneial mathematics offeimg 
which would consider (I) home living problems of lecord keeping, 
buying, and budgeting, (2) community and Island problems of eco¬ 
nomics and lesouice use, and (S) small business oi faim management 
pioblems of lecoid keeping, buying, and analysis of pi oil t and loss 

In the laigei high schools algebra and geometiy might be offered 
wheie a sufficient numbei of able univeisity-bound students weie 
identified who weie beaded foi mathematical, scientific, and engineer¬ 
ing pursuits. In smallei schools, univeisity-bound students could take 
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needed college piepaiatoiy couiscs m mathematics by conespondence 
with the aid and supervision of local high school mstiuctois 

Effoits should be made to have university eutuuice loquuements 
m both mathematics and science eliminated loi all students except 
those whose map fields demand these piepaiatoiy cxpeuenccs foi 
entiancc into the freshman yeai of the umvcisity 

Summary The chief modifications pioposcd foi youth education 
aie to extend vocational oEenngs and make them available to moie 
students, to offei specialized college piepaiatoiy woik only foi those 
actually college hound, but also to levise it to mciease its general 
education value, and to so pLOgiam existing couises in general educa¬ 
tion that they piomote healthful and aesthetic living and social and 
economic effectiveness. 

THE PROGRAM OF ADULT EDUCATION 
PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

The survey staff was instructed to make its observations ot the 
adult education piogiam m PueiLo lhco in the billowing divisions of 
the Depaitinent of Education: (I) the Bui can oi Adult and Extension 
Activities, (2) Veteians Division, and (3) Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. In obseivmg this piogiam some attention was given 
to the contubuhons to adult education at the Univcisity of Pueito 
Rico m such areas as home economics and agncullmal extension. 
Theie is a gieat amount of actual and potential development of adult 
education activities by these agencies m coopeiatioii with the sub¬ 
divisions of the Depaitmeut of Education dnectly involved, How¬ 
ever, the analysis of the oiganization of the cuniculmn will be con¬ 
fined to the activities of the Depaitinent ol Education itself 
Even though the veteians education piogiam is ol a temporaiy 
natuie, the expenence with it has gieat value loi iutuic planning of 
adult education in Pueito Rico. The fact tliat the cuuiculum oiganiza- 
tion of veteians education has undeigone seveial distinct changes since 
1945 is an impoitant consideiation in any futuie planning s 
Because of the fact that the picseut piogiam ol veteians education 
is tempoiaiy and a new and expanded piogiain ol adult education 
in Pueito Rico is contemplated by the piovisiou ol the new Com¬ 
munity Education Law approved in Apnl, 1949, it is timely to ap¬ 
plause the oiganization of the adult cmiieulum loi the lutiue. 

8 Depaitinent of Education, Fifty Y cmi of Education in Pueito Rico, Veteians 
Education Division, May 1945 to June 1948, San Juan, Pueito Rico 
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Adult High Schools Table 22 shows time allotments foi the adult 
evening elementaiy and junioi high schools and foi the veterans 
piogiam 

The high school cumculum foi both veteians and non-vctcians 
consists of English, Spanish, social studies, mathematics, and sciences 
with appioximatcly the same divisions and giadc placement as the 
offeiing foi legulai high school students Except for the veteians 
progiam sixteen units aie leqiured for giaduation as m the legular 
high schools All subjects aie offeied thiee tunes a week foi fifty- 
minute penods except biology, cliemistiy, and physics, which have 
two lectuie penods of fifty minutes each and a 100-minute penod 
of laboratoiy woik. 

TABLE 22 

MrNUTES Per Week Allocated to Various Subjects in the Adult 
Elementary and Junior High Schools and the Veterans Program 



Ilhlerale 

Elcmenlary 

Advanced 

Grade 

6 

Junior 

Hujh 

School 

Grades 

7 < f if 

Veterans 

PI Junior 

mcnlar y school 

Spanish 

300 

160 

160 

120 

250 

250 

Arithmetic 

150 

120 

120 

120 

250 

250 

Personal and 







community problems 

150 

120 

120 


250 


English 


200 

200 

160 

500 

500 

Social studies 




120 


250 

Science 




00 


250 

Current events 





250 


Total minutes per week 

600 

600 

600 

600 

1500 

1500 

Total hours per week 

10 

10 

10 

10 

25 

25 


Veterans Agricultural Training The piogiam foi veteians tiammg 
m agncultuie is descnbed as follows m a publication of the Depait- 
ment of Education 


. The inshuctoi of veterans with the aid of the teacher of agncultuie 
piepaies a couise of sLudy, adapted to the special needs and problems found 
m the community and on the veteians’ farms Topics foi the course, which 
is planned foi two yeais, include only those items involving improvable 01 
potential jobs m each community They aie pnncipally lelaled to the laising 
of ciops and animals, faim-shop, food pieseivalion and community needs 
and problems 

Besides gioup instruction, the progiam includes work on the individual 
veteian’s farm Each instructor devotes 8’A hours each month to eveiy 
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veteran. The time is spent in oiientmg, counseling and directing the vet¬ 
eran’s activity m fanning piaclices adaptation nf bcltei piactices, conseiy- 
mg soil and natmal resoulces, piepaung estimates, accounts, inventories 
etc, and betteung home and community conditions. 0 

Veterans Trades and Industries In Aiecibo, Caguas, Guayama, 
Humacao, Mayaguez, Ponce, and San Juan the piogi.im is carried on 
m the evening only from five to ten o’clock. At Cayey, AguadiUa, 
Fajardo, and Utuado, wheie special schools foi vetcians have been 
built, the piogiam is earned on dunng the day and piovidus twenty- 
five horns a week for vocational woik, with two shifts of students 
A student may take any one of the following shops and lelated sub¬ 
jects, all of which aie taught by the shop teacliei 

Number nf Centers 


Shop Offered 

Auto mechanics 11 

Bricklaying and masonry 1 

Carpentry and woodwork 1 

Electric wiring and inolois 1] 

Furniture making fi 

Machine shop 2 

Plumbing and pipe fitting 9 

Punting 1 

Power sewing machine opernling 1 

Radio 10 

Refrigeration mechanics 1 

Watch and clock repuir 1 

Welding I 


Related subjects in all-vocational shops aio Spanish, English, civics, 
mathematics, school and vocational guidance, and safely 
Within each shop a job-unit eouise of study is developed. Each 
comse is divided into laigc blocks o[ learning, each block repiesent- 
mg a complete specialization of the com so Foi example, the course 
in electric wiring and electuc motois has foi one of its blocks “house 
wiring” Umt one of the house wiling block is “Bell and Communica¬ 
tion Woik” The student woiks through these units systematically, 
completing each job-unit and passing the lost m it befoie he is allowed 
to go on to the next All units m a block must be completed m this 
way before the student is allowed lo go ou to the next block 
Veterans On-the-lob Training. A /one supervisor in cooperation 
with an employer m a business oi seivico establishment determines 
the courses oi jobs which might be open to veterans When a student 
applies foi tins land of training, a contiact is worked out by the zone 

0 Ibid , p, 23 
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supeivisor with the employei and the jobs to be undertaken aie listed 
and attached to the contract. The jobs aie planned in aecoi dance 
with the capacities, abilities, and pievious experience of the student, 
as seen by the supei visor. Pei iodic supei vision is given by the zone 
supeivisoi, and the program of jobs may be alteied as the learner 
piogiesses Related woik can be studied by the veteran at regular 
evening elementaiy or high schools or by correspondence courses 
The maximum amount of time allowed the veteran foi this training 
is two years 

The Veterans Education Division repoits that as of May 31, 1948, 
training piogiams or courses of study had been prepared for the 
following occupations automobile mechanics, furniture making, auto 
body repairing and painting, radio mechanics, refrigeration mechanics, 
punting, welding, and milling 10 

Vocational Rehabilitation Tins piogiam is planned by the Voca¬ 
tional Rehabilitation counseloi with the shop or business employer 
and the trainee, and is approved oi modified by the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Division, with the paiUculai physical disability of the 
client boine m mind The piogiam varies according to this factor 
and the oppoitumties and limitations of the tiaming center The 
piogiam of study cannot be planned in too much detail m advance 
because each case of disability piesents different pioblems. A con- 
sjdeiable amount of latitude is left to the zone counselor and the 
tiamcr The length of tiaming is deteimmed by the time it takes to 
make the disabled employable in the field for which he is tiaming 

SUGGESTED MODIFICATIONS 

Need [oi Flexibility When the piogiam of adult education was 
studied to deteimine the extent to which it was geaied to the par¬ 
ticular needs of adults and to vaiymg conditions around the Island, it 
was found to be reasonably flexible, 11 except perhaps in the trades and 
industries Heie the woik seemed to be more standardized 

Foi the most pait the program in trades and industries was limited 
to plumbing, furniture making, auto mechanics, electnc wiring and 
motois, and ladio Although these offenngs may be common to most 
localities, they could hardly be said to represent the variety of trades 
and industries of Pueito Rico oi the opportunities available on the 

10 Depaitment o£ Education, Veterans Education Division, Annual Report, 
1947-48 , p 18 San Juan, Puerto Rico 

11 See previous section of this chapter entitled "Suggested Modifications, Flex¬ 
ibility in Program,” p 307 
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Continent Thus the need m this aie.n of adult education is for more 
flexibility of the piogiam to meet local or msulai needs 

In the on-the-job and vocational lchabihtation piogiams quite the 
opposite is tiue Counselor and supeivisois aie liee to lecommend al¬ 
most any type of olfeung so long as the tunning facility can be 
certified The lesult is a wide vanety of opportunities keyed into 
local business and industrial needs with thoroughly leulistic place¬ 
ment oppoitunities 

The same is true of the veteians agiiculluial Uaining The couises 
aie adapted to the needs of the students and the community. Teaclieis 
and supervisor are to be commended foi the vanety and onginality 
of the studies offered as well as foi the adaptation made in time 
schedules 

In the adult evening high school and )umm high school, the only 
evidence of opportunity foi flexibility was m the materials, methods, 
and activities within the piescnbed piogiams line, liowevci, both 
Cuculai Lettei No 2 of July 1, 1948, and bulletins of the Depaitment 
of Education urged teachcis to use ingenuity, onginality, and change 
to meet the needs of students and the limitations ol the community 
and the Island. 

Need for Coordinate Planning In conipaiing the adult elementary 
progiam and the veteians elementaiy prognun, difleient policy consid- 
eiations were evident These dilleiences no doubt have imsen partly 
out of diffcient financial appiopnation.s available loi the respective 
piogiams, but they may also be due m pail to lack of coordinate 
planning of the adult program by the Depaitment of Education 
Differences weie noted m time allotments foi the teaching of Span¬ 
ish, in the kind of couises included m the piogiam, and in the total 
time allotted to complete the piogiam. The differ cnees aie of suffi¬ 
cient magnitude to suggest that one group of adults is being penalized 
m its piogiess It is theiefoie lecommeiidcd that llioie be moie co¬ 
operative planning among the divisions 

Need for Adaptation to Adult Needs The offei mgs m the secondaiy 
education piogiam for adults aie veiy much like those offeied to 
youth at the same level of instruction While it is gianted that piob- 
lems of high school giadualion, appioval ol aeuediting associations, 
and equipment of teaclieis bonowed liom secondary education for 
youth have m large pait accounted foi this stale ol allaus, the fact 
lemams that veiy little piogiam planning has been clone specifically 
for adults Ceitain significant questions might be laiscd that would 
be of help m getting at this problem. 
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Is it possible to make some modifications of the piogram for 
adults that would be acceptable to acciediting associations, to the 
University of Puerto Rico, and to the community? 

How senous is the need foi accrediting adult secondary education? 
In othei woids, what follow-up lecoids would justify the piesent 
almost dominating concern with the acci editing of adult secondaiy 
education? 

If both these questions are caiefully studied, how can geneial island- 
wide provisions for adult evening high schools make the piogiam 
moie flexible and more applicable to the needs of adults? 

In the light of the answeis to these questions, could not the diploma 
from adult evening high schools be lepiesentative of individual and 
group accomplishments in dealing with pioblems discussed m 
Chapters 6 to 11? 

Even without examining the questions listed above, what exploia- 
tion has been made of applying the known lesults of the General 
Education Development testing progiam to geneial piogiam plan¬ 
ning foi secondaiy schools foi adults'? What, for example, is known 
about the giowth m learning of adults outside the school that ad¬ 
vances them m then abilities to qualify foi ciedit m the established 
high school progiam? What modifications within the existing pat¬ 
tern might be made by the provision of tutoring classes on a flexible 
basis, lesultmg m an economy to both the learner and the Depait- 
ment of Education? 

By sweeping away ceitam non-functional tiaditions m secondaiy 
school requirements, adult piogiams can offer a much moie vital pio¬ 
gram. 

Place of Tutoring Courses With legaid to the last question above, 
Plan Morovis, as desenbed by the Bureau of Adult and Extension 
Education (see Chaptei 13 foi a moie complete account), provides 
a suggestion foi planning that should be studied on an island-wide 
basis Under the plan, tutoring courses meeting once a week are 
established for each subject. The student may oi may not come to 
the meeting, depending on his daily occupation Eveiy thiee months 
an examination is given which he can take if picpaied The teachei 
acts as coordinator, makes home visits, counsels and encomages the 
student The plan is designed foi the benefit of the student While 
it is now being applied to students of the ninth giade only, it could 
easily be extended to the entue lange of high school subjects, pai- 
ticulaily for adults 
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Vocational and Academic Programs Tlio ioicgomg questions can 
not be considered, however, apait fioin the nanny aspects of adult 
vocational education To most adults the secunng of an elementaiy 
school certificate, 01 an eighth giade diploma, or a high school diploma 
is motivated by vocational masons Most Pucito Rican educational 
officials lecogmze this fact, although no studies of adult mtcicst and 
motives in leainmg weic available The planning of the adult pro- 
giam at the elementaiy and secondary levels foi the Island should, 
therefore, be joint pioceduies of vocational and academic gioups. 
If piogiams m adult elementaiy and secondaiy schools aie designed 
to remove vocational handicaps, is it not possible to plan them so 
that the students can piogiess toward desnable vocational objectives 
as well as meet the abstiact educational standaid? What piogiant of 
studies would contribute most to the vocational plans of the adult 
students! 1 If piopeily planned, would the adult elementaiy and sec¬ 
ondary piogiams take on moie of the aspects of significant vocational 
training? At the present time, the adult vocational schools, the on- 
the-joh hauling piogiams, and the vocational agiicultiue progiams for 
adults aie piobably giving less attention to minted learnings than 
they aie to specific occupational skills (See Chaptei 7 foi a moie 
complete discussion of this point ) 

Theie is little evidence that island-wide studies of occupational 
needs and possibilities and then 1 elation to vocational framing have 
governed the piogram of vocational education lor adults It was 
pointed out eailiei that most of the vocational training of the Island 
is built around five or sis major occupations This same pattern is 
reflected m both the vocational schools and the on-the-job training 
The question of how a vastly ennehed and bioadoned vocational of- 
fenng can be developed to meet the changing mdustual and agn- 
cultuial needs of the Island is a paiamount issue in the island-wide 
vocational education piogram foi adults 

The Problem of Adequate Plant and Equipment. One difficulty 
confronting those who plan adult vocational piogiams lies in the fact 
that such piogiams have had to be planned to fit shops built and 
equipped for young people with little 01 no occupational backgiound, 
the adult has an accumulation of vocational oxpoi lencc. The result 
has been that the vocational comsos foi both youth and adult aie 
almost identical It is theiefoic essential that no building plants for 
vocational education oi any alleiations m plants be projected without 
the counsel of piogiam planneis of adult vocational education. 

Pait of the answer to gieatei island-wide flexibility of vocational 
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education for adults lies m the application of the expenence already- 
gained from the on-the-job and on-the-farm training progiams The 
use of facilities of the community for the vocational training of adults 
is of demonstrated value. No planning of the adult education program 
should be made without lecogmzing the potentialities of community 
job facilities 

Overtraining and Undertrctimng Within the piograms of on-the- 
job and on-the-faim tiauung, theie aie some evidences of oveitraining 
foi some of the needs of the Island and undeitiainmg foi others The 
excessive numbei of adults tiainmg as ladio mechanics is an illustra¬ 
tion of oveitiaimng An illustration of undeitiainmg is found in lack 
of piovision for adult women, except for the small amount of woik 
in distributive education nothing is available to them Some specific 
fields of work significant eithei in the present m future industrial 
development of Pueito Rico, for which there might be on-the-job 
training, are adveitismg, cooking, ice cieam making, machine shop 
and welding, mattiess making, hotel service, and government scivice 

Surnmai ij What has been pointed out m this appraisal of the adult 
education piogram is that the various paits and segments of the 
progiam must be interrelated Whethei they should or should not 
be admimsteied by sepaiate divisions and personnel is not the subject 
of this section of the report, 15 Whatever the division of admmistiative 
responsibility foi the operation of the piogiam, the planning of the 
piogram is a joint lesponsibility of the Dnector of the Bureau of Adult 
Education and Extension, the Dnector of the Division oF Veteians 
Education, the Dnector of the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and the Dnector of the Division of Vocational Education, togethei 
with the Assistant Commissionei of Education Then work should 
have the heaibest cooperation and participation of the Depaitment 
of Home Economics, the Agncultuial Extension Division of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pueito Rico, and other government departments such as 
Health, Recreation, Labor, and the special planning and admmistia¬ 
tive bodies such as the Planning Boaid and the Land Authonty, 

The objective of such planning should be the development of a 
closely integrated and cohesive piogram of continuous learning foi 
all adults. As a guide to ciystallizing and pointing up such planning, 
the suivey staff submits the following tentative pioposals 

1 The development of a new seivice or expansion of functions of 

existing services for assembling and disseminating continuous mfoi- 

12 This problem is dealt with in Chapter 13 
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mation on adult vocational opportunities, needs foi training, locj] 
and legional aieas m winch ceUain types of Li.uinng should be 
concentrated, follow-up studies evaluating placement, opportunities 
foi piomotion, and unmet needs, loom tlie facts, siuveys, and 
lepoits of this scivice, much of tlie island-wide policy for the adult 
education piogiam should he humiliated Although this concen- 
tiates the piogiam of adult education jiound vocational needs 
many of the data fiom this type of study could be used for other 
phases of the adult education cuuieulum Educational planning for 
social efficiency, foi health, loi communication shills, and foi de¬ 
velopment of ideals and values could and should lie closely lelated 
to the daily woik of adults 

2 The formation of a joint committee on the adult education pro 
giam to piovide the kind of planning indicated above, 

3 Provisions foi flexibility m piogiam planning m both rmal and 
uiban aieas so that adults could lea in whatevci they needed to 
learn whenever they needed to lcain it This should he supple 
meuted by an adult counseling seivice to help each adult plan 
a continuous piogiam of learning 

4 Bioad niteipietation of tlie island-wide slaud.ud vocational pio- 
giam m teims of occupations that would contribute to the eco¬ 
nomic and social impioveinent of the community 

5 A testing piogiam encompassing the cm unit expcuence of the 
Geneial Education Development testing piogiam and the Free 
Studies Examination as a pailiul basis loi issuing elementary and 
high school diplomas Ilowevei, on the adult level a greater amount 
of ciedit towaid these diplomas should lie allowed by education 
officials for vocational experiences, community experiences, and 
othci evidences of the learning maturity of the adult 

GUIDING LEARNING EXPERIENCES 
IN PUERTO RICO 

CURRICULUM DECISIONS REQUIRE TEAMWORK 

If the expeiicnees piovided thiough organized education loi cliil- 
dien, youth, and adults m Puerto Rico die to cuulnlmte significantly 
to the improvement ol lilc on the Island, some basic changes in plan 
mng and grading the experiences will have to be made. One of the 
most cntical areas of needed change is the loealmn of responsibility 
foi cumculum decisions Her otofore, when a change of policy on 
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content or method has seemed wise to officials in the cential office in 
San Juan, a circular lettei has been sufficient to cause clistiict officials 
and teacheis to conform to the new ways with a speed that in most 
cases has piecluded real understanding of the pioposal and the de¬ 
velopment of new skills necessaiy for pioper implementation Some 
splendid ideas, put into piactice so hastily, have all but lost out be¬ 
cause they have not been given the intelligent trial they could have 
had fiom teachers better piepaied foi a change 

It is rathei geneially agieed at piesent that those who are to cany 
out plans foi new ways of opeiating must participate m making the 
plans if they are to employ then talents to the best advantage. It 
is essential also that many plans foi school expenences must be made 
locally if schools aie really to seive the people Conditions on the 
Island differ from municipality to municipality and they diffei between 
mban and imal zones Individuals in the same school and even fiom 
the same family diffei m the kind of help and the kind of experience 
fiom which they can profit Only the teacheis who woik closely with 
learners are qualified to make ceitam judgments about what is best 
for the education of those m their charge. On the other hand, those 
with an overview of the Island and its problems and lesouices, and 
those who have specialized experience in cmnculum planning, also 
have an impoitant part to play The job of guiding learning expcn- 
ences is one requumg teamwoik of many persons 

Because local initiative has not been encouraged m Pueito Rico 
until somewhat recently, officials m the cential office and local pei- 
sonnel have a paiticulai responsibility in helping teacheis, leamois, 
and laymen in local school communities not only to make then own 
decisions but to put a value on such behavior Only in this way 
will school piogiams become sufficiently flexible and responsive to 
changing needs of people Only when teachers and other piofessional 
peisonnel in local districts develop independence of judgment and 
the ability to use Depaitmcnt suggestions and aids in the way they 
are intended to be used, as guides but not as dnectives, will progiams 
suited to the needs and conditions of paiticular leaineis m the vanous 
localities be achieved 

FUNCTION OF PILOT SCHOOLS 

Anothei consjdeiation in nnpioving learning expenences is to test 
new ideas m somewhat economical ways rather than to do laige- 
scale tiyouts Pilot schools may be used to make tnals of new methods 
and mateiials Besides this, all experimentation is not appropriate to 
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all schools, Through Ihe use of pilot schools m experimental p ro 
giams, only that cxpcinnfnt which is pcitinent to a local program 
need be used theie. On the other hand, it is not necessaiy to wait for 
all expel iments to be nude in pilot schools When ,i need al i 5es jn 
any local situation, them should he oppoi trimly to make the clesiied 
change without waiting foi it to become island-wide policy In ail y 
event local initiative is requnetl 

Because responsibility foi cinuctiluin decisions must be reallocated 
it is important to look at the lole of individual to acinus in curiiculunl 
planning, at the ioIc of individual schools and local distucts, audit 
the new lesponsibihtics of cenlial officials in coordinating niter 
distuct planning 

INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS AS FVI.I. PARTNERS 

IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

The most crucial of all cmnculiun decisions fall within the province 
of the classroom. Consciously m unconsciously the teacher sets the 
psychological atmosplieie foi learning—the pupil-tcacliei relationships, 
the type of autliouty used, the kind of individual and gioup guidance 
given. The way in which physical facilities and materials me used is 
deteimined in the final analysis m the individual classioom, Teaching 
piocechues which detcimnie whethei the pupil is to he a passive 01 
an active learner arc also in the pioviuu* of the classioom teacher, 
Because of the intelligence and piofession.il /.eal of the I’ueito Rican 
teacliei, the members of the survey staff place many of then hopes 
on his ability to assume more responsibility fen curriculum planning 
and to shift to procedures that should promote more efficient learning, 
It is the purpose of this section to sketch the idle of the teacher as a 
full paitnei in cuinculum development. 

Locating Starting Points While much planning of school expeu 
ences can and should pioceed m cooperation with learners, the teacher 
must make some piepaiation for this planning One aspect of this 
piepaiation consists of locating possible stalling points, which usually 
involves (I) a study of the needs of children, youth, 01 adults in a 
particular community; ( 3 ) a critical review of the piesout offerings of 
the school to see wliethci or not these needs art' being met, and ( 3 ) 
a srnvey of possible lesouices to be utilised ns learning pioceeds, A 
tcachei of chilchen, foi example, might discover, among other things, 
that the children she is to teach often arc infested with hookworm 
and that the school up to this point has peiliaps talked about the 
disease but not actually helped children to remedy and prevent it, 
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As one possible approach to the pioblem, the teacher might locate 
an adult in the community who could give help on making simple 
sandals at school out of inexpensive matenals so that each child might 
be equipped with shoes 

The teacher of youth might discover that woiking with otheis is an 
impoitant need of his students He might follow one student thiough 
a day's schedule to discover the oppoitrinities he has in learning group 
ways of woikmg He might then think over possibilities in his own 
class which students might have foi gioup activities 

The teachei of adults might come to the conclusion that the indi¬ 
viduals in his group had veiy different vocational goals and weic 
at vanous stages of development m the piocesses being taught He 
might note that the progiam had been so standardized that some 
were wasting then time on woik below then skill level while otheis 
weie struggling to achieve skills for which they would nevei have 
a use. This teachei might plan how the resomccs within the gioup 
itself could be utilized so that individuals might learn from one an- 
othei and at the same time puisue goals that weie light foi each one 
of them 

As a help to teachei s who aie beginning to plan then woik in this 
manner, the catena used by the suivey staff on evaluating expeaences 
and lepoited m Chapter 5 might he useful 

Does the experience have immediate meanmgfulness foi leaineis? 

Is the expeaence related to the purposes of the leaineis? 

Can the expeiience be unified aiouncl a lifelike organizing centei? 

Does the experience contabute to balanced living? 

Is the experience appiopaate to the developmental needs of the 

learner? 

Replies to the November 6 questionnaire showed that some. Puerto 
Rican educators are well aware of the importance of helping leaineis 
select significant expeaences Twelve out of foity-five lepoitmg foi 
the elementary school and an equal number out of foity-mne lepoit¬ 
mg for the secoudaiy school leleaed in some way to “mcieased sig¬ 
nificance m learning activities” as one of the new ideas oi piactices 
tried m the pievious yeai 

Coopeiatwely Determining and Developing Experiences. Although 
the teachei, in his pieplanning, locates certain possible starting points 
as he prepaies for woik with a given group of learners, he does not 
go befoie the gioup with fixed and complete plans, He realizes that 
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the opportunity to help plan how time m school shall be used has 
gieat educational value in itself lie slimes with lcarneis decisions 
on what shall be pm sued intensively, how the gioup will oigam® 
to woik on the study or pioject, what resources will be used, how 
needed skills will be acquired, liow ideas will be sbaied, what lesults 
will be sought, what will be done with the. results, and what value 
the experience has yielded foi individuals and the gioup. 

A teacher might find that membeis of Ins gioup weie fearful oi 
doctois He might plan with them to invite a docloi to visit the class 
to acquaint them with his woik. The gioup might decide to ask the 
doctoi to give a demonstration physical examination, using one of the 
gioup members as a subject. The group might decide to have parents 
present so that they too might lean) bottei uses of doctors Plans 
would have to he made loi the tune to have the demons Ration, how 
to invite guests, and how to giect them when they arnved Assign 
ment of different responsibilities would be pail of the plan also Fol 
lowing the visit, the gioup would want to chaw together what had 
been learned, see if llieie weio new questions unanswered, plan how 
to get further inhumation and peiliaps how to sham findings with 
others in the school No teachei should deteimine by himself the 
entire comse of such a venliue lie should plan it with learners as 
they go along, m leims of developments as the study is m progress, 
Trips, paities, assembly piogiams, tuie ol building and grounds, 
meetings for parents, a school newspaper aie othoi expciiences that 
can be cooperatively planned. 

At the adult level former students and present students with adult 
experiences have been successfully diawn into (I) legislation and 
counseling of beginners m the adult piogiam, (5) introduction o[ 
special knowledges and skills into the piogiam, (3) assistance in 
planning units of study, ( i ) extension ol the piogiam to out-of-school 
or extra-class activities. 

Coopeiative determination and development of learning expenences 
should also include the participation of pm cuts and othoi lay membeis 
of the community It is appiupiiale lot these adults to assist the 
teachei m understanding the leamcis and then needs and in deciding 
towaid what goals the school should he winking Adult loiums on 
what the schools of Pueilo Rico should he doing have been conducted 
successfully in some communities 

Adults with special experiences can also serve m an advisory 
capacity when ceitain pails ol the piogiam aie being planned Vo 
cational education at its best has used the local advisory committee 
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foi a long time. Wlieie. possible, trie employer or employee repre¬ 
sentatives on these committees have been fonnei students ot the school 
or class 

Providing for Unity. Puerto Rican educatois appeal to he gieatly 
mteiestcd m mtegiation in education On the November 6 question¬ 
naire louiteen out of forty-five reporting for the elementary school 
and eleven out of forty-nine repoitmg for the secondary school men¬ 
tioned some form of integration as one of the new ideas or practices 
tiled out dunng the pievious year However, the concept of integra¬ 
tion does not seem to be well understood by Pueito Rican teachers 
The chief attempts at mtegiation have occuired on an experimental 
basis in selected first giade classrooms Theie the term was made 
synonymous with con elation of isolated items of content recurring m 
Spanish, community problems, and possibly authmetic In other cases 
dieie was a ratliei planless hodgepodge of vocabulaiy development, 
number combinations development, a bit of practice m readmg, the 
teaching of a health fact or some other content, all within a rather 
lengthy question-and-answer “discussion” period. 

Now the concept which the survey stall has sought to develop is 
that integration must occur within the individual if it is to affect 
thinking and behavioi. The learnei himself must become aware of 
relationships, must see likenesses and differences he did not see befoie, 
must feel continuity, must make application of new insights to his own 
actions. 

As discussed earlier, unifying experiences around well-selected 
problems can contribute to this inner integration But not all school 
experiences can or should be unified around one centei An indi¬ 
viduals woik life is one thing, and schools should contnbute to a 
well-integrated worker An individual’s role as a citizen with his share 
of community responsibility is anothei, and schools should contnbute 
toward the making of a socially effective individual An individual’s 
leisuie life is still anothei life, and schools should contribute to an 
individual’s resouices for recreation These lives aie different yet 
lived by the same person, who should have the mental and physical 
health that enable hnn to enjoy fully his work and play and his citizen¬ 
ship activities, who should possess the skills that enable him to par¬ 
ticipate with success and satisfaction m all his life activities, who 
should hold and live by the values that make him cherish democracy 
and be an asset to a democratic community 

The teacher s role in mtegiation is to help each individual undergo 
expenenees needed to round him out as a person and to help him 
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incorporate into his thinking and beluivuu the values of those experi¬ 
ences In otliei woids, the toacliei must lu-lp leanuns mteipret, g en . 
eialize, and act If a tcacliei makes sme that the content of experi¬ 
ences at school is mom significant foi Ins paiticulai learners than 
othei experiences they might ho having at the time, and if he makes 
sure that individuals am getting full learning value foi their ti me 
and effoit spent, he can feel that he is chsc-haiging Ins icsponsibility as 
a teacher 



Figinc 1 TEACHER-CHILD PARTICIPATION 
(An Exempt hom a Rvcit.itien Pound) 


Using Varied Means of Guiding Experiences At present one 
method of teaching seems to be universally used on the Island- 
the quesliori-aiid-answci iccitatuni type of ptoccdiuc. Except In vo 
cational shops and similar situations, teaeheis of childien, youth, and 
adults depend almost exclusively on this appioacli to teaching and 
learning. The method lias two limitations Ensl, it gives the learners 
who most need piactiee m oigani/ing then thoughts and m expiess- 
mg themselves little oppoituinty loi this kind of lcanung. This is 
lllnstiatccl m Figiue 1 where T stands loi Leachei and C for child. 
This giaph shows the piulicipalion ol a lomth grade leachei and her 
pupils dining a lecitation ponod The length ol each speech was 
timed, the obseiver counting loughly the seconds while each person 
was speaking The giaph, winch is based cm a small cxeeipt from 
a longci senes, is to be read thus the ohseivei was able to count 
twenty-eight while the teacher spoke, seven while a child leplied, four 
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foi the teacher’s next turn, and so on The longest speech of any 
child duiing this biief exchange was foi a count of seven, while the 
teacher s longest speech lasted foi a count of fifty 

To lefer again to the questionnane legaidmg new learnings, five 
out of foity-five teachers m the elementaiy schools and eleven out of 
forty-seven in the secondaiy schools indicated pupil paiticipation m 
planning and managing school expenence as a new activity which they 
had tiied out duiing the previous year 

Anotliei point to be made about the question-and-answer piocedure 
is that frequently questions are answeied by only a few membeis of 
the class At first a numbei of pupils usually compete foi the teacher 
to call upon them, as the questioning piogrcsses, fewei and fewei aie 
active and the fnnge of dismteiestcd onlookers grows This is a sign 
that the activity of answering the teacher s questions does not seem 
valuable to the inajoiity of the class, and intei est soon lags except m 
the case of a few who enjoy veibal exeicises 

Anothei limitation of the method is that Ieameis are not encouraged 
to ask questions of eithei teacheis 01 classmates, nor is any kind of 
spontaneous interchange among group members fosteied Instead of 
encouraging learneis to put facts together and draw conclusions to be 
tested by further expenence, teacheis who use this method fostei a 
repetition of stock answeis 

One step m changing this practice would be to get membeis of the 
group to tallc to one another, to develop circular, give-and-take dis¬ 
cussion wlieie the pattern might be teachei—pupil—pupil—pupil- 
teacher. Some rules of thumb for teacheis might be: talk less and 
listen to pupils more; ask fewei questions and encourage Ieameis to 
laise real questions (not questions used to see if someone else knows 
the answer one alieady has). 

Another step could be taken by giving to gioup membeis oppor¬ 
tunities to make evaluations and decisions For example, m one situ¬ 
ation obseived, the sixth grade teacher asked the children how they 
might surround then map with water Three suggestions were given. 
The teacher rejected the first two, but accepted the third What the 
teacher might have done, had she been interested both m a wise plan 
and m the development of the children’s ability to make good judg¬ 
ments about suggestions, would have been to oncouiage gioup mem¬ 
bers to piopose all possible solutions that seemed to have any merit. 
During tins time she would have made no comment on the value of 
the suggestions After everyone had had an opportunity to express 
himself, the teacher might have said, “We have three suggestions be- 
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foie us. Do you lmve any comments to make on any one of them?” 
Group members should liavo fell fiee to address then comments to 
the gwup without fuithci remarks by the teuchei until it had become 
clear that all lelatcd points had been developed and the group Was 
ready to come to a decision. The teacher at that point might have 
added comments of her own m case she had additional ideas not 
covered by someone else. Then, acting as gioiip chairman, she might 
help the children weigh and evaluate, these suggestions. When the 
time to make the decision amved it would be made m light of gi 0U p 
thinking and not m terms of the teaehei’s wishes alone 

The question-and-answer method employed by teachcis in Puerto 
Rico often encouiages a superficial kind of thinking Take, for ex 
ample, a running record of a M\th guide class m which the teacher’s 
purpose was to show the visiloi some of the giouiul ictenlly covered 
by the group 

T.—Who discovered and exploit'd the United Stales' 1 * 

G —The Pilgrims 
T.—Why did they go? 

C —In sealch of democracy 

T.—What docs democracy moan' 1 

C—Freedom of speech, pioss, and irligmn 

Comment To become accustomed to having pat answeis ready may 
well shut off thinking This is the gie.it weakness ol teaching by lepe 
tition. 

A fuilhei c.\ceipt from the same iccnid olleis this 

T—Wlml’s happpemng in I’lieilo Rich willi die coming of tlu; Americam 
line? 

C,-Spanish is being clinched with new trims 
T.—Name some 
C —Tenchei, mother, softball 

Comment Of the thiee wouls given as examples only one, softball, is 
actually being taken ovei into the language Teacher is not replacing 
nmestra and mother is not replacing mama m madir 
A thud example liom the same iccokI 

T — How svas the Spanish language lulioduccd mlo Spain? 

C —Inpiler lud proposed that the .Spanish language be extended though 
llio whole countiy ol Spam and tin* wtuhl 
T—What was Spam called at that tune? 

Comment It is not conducive to stiaight thinking to allow fact aid 
legend to be combined together in tins way without a cleai distinc 
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lion, Peihaps this distinction had been made on another occasion, but 
theie aie always individuals who need extia help m keeping such 
differences clearly in mind. 

In another sixth giade classioom the ehildien weie studying the 
clock As a lesult of the discussion of the electric clock, children were 
left with the mistaken impression that all electuc clocks are alaim 
clocks and that they make people moie punctual than other clocks 
The following statement was accepted without question. “The elec¬ 
tric clock contnbutes to oui comfoit because the alaim sounds moie 
musical” Although the clock was plugged in and the alarm set off, 
there was no discussion of the pimciple on which the electuc clock 
opeiates In conclusion, the teachei tned to establish the connection 
between the clock and the unit of work being pursued by this class, 
by directing the lecitation to the “comfoits that nature bungs and 
how man has increased these comforts by making use of natuial le- 
sources ” The teachei’s line of leasomng was the rathei foiced analogy 
that, just as there is haimony between day and night with ceitam 
horns for each and just as the planets move around the sun and do 
not collide, the clock is an mstiument to guide our movements, to 
make them moie haimoiuous 

The question-and-answer method might be used in such a way that 
it causes ehildien to think moie deeply on ceitam matleis But, as 
used m this instance and fiequently on the Island, it selves to mislead 
children, piomotes suiface thinking, and is characterized by unsound 
rationalization. 

Iiowevei, even though teachers might improve then ability to use 
the question as a tool for promoting keen thinking, theie are limita¬ 
tions m the oveily verbal approach to education which is so charac¬ 
teristic of Island teaching This veibahsm has been brought about to 
some extent by the veiy suggestions in source units issued by the De¬ 
partment of Education An analysis of the suggested activities for 
three souice units at chffeient grade levels will make the point clear 

In a first grade unit on “Personal Health,” leading is m the fore¬ 
front of some suggested activities. The poem or rhyme with a moral 
is suggested fouiteen times Twenty-foiu suggestions are for teachei 
activity explanation 01 inhumation by the teachei (5), narration of a 
stoiy 01 reading of a poem (4), preparation of units of reading (2), 
preparation of charts or pictures, which the pupils may label (6), 
demonstrations (3), health inspections (3), having a mothers’ meet¬ 
ing (1) In contiast to the rather passive activities which aie m the 
majonty, there are only five suggestions which give the pupils an active 
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role in cieatmg means of improving tlien health and peisonal appear¬ 


ance. 

Making a handkeicluef 

Making and equipping a box fra cau.iR foi fiiiRcinads 

Making and equipping a dieting table loi the eLissioom 

Making and equipping a swing bn\ 

Making and equipping a slioesliuimg kiL 

In connection with most of these lattei suggestions, there is a paia- 
giaph, foi the teacher, on how to make the exponent 1 !' nchly educa 
tive with inspect to wmk habits, safety, and numbci concepts, More 
of this type of help m souice units would undoubtedly encourage 
teachers to substitute this kind of oxpoiicnco loi the question-and 
answei technique. 

In the unit on “Means of llccieation" foi the thud guide a total of 
sixty-five activities is listed. Of these, thnly-fom au> clemly veibal 


Activity 
Explain 
Comment oil 
Discuss 
Mention 
Read about 
Talk about 
Study a poem 
(By leading) Investigate 
(By leading) Find out 
Having dnldien tell oxpeiiencox 
Appreciation ul a poem 

Total 


Firt/iienri/ 
7 

3 
5 
■1 

4 
;l 
o 

1 
1 


.34 


Of the tlmty-ono leinanmig activities, which go somewhat beyond 
leading, healing, oi talking about a topic in the classioom, twenty-one 
aie still lestncted to gatheimg of mfoinuitum about tlic topic 1 


Activity Ficqucncy 

Visit 4 

Investigate (fhstband) 4 

Obseivc (flislbaml) 2 

Intel view 2 


Invite someone to explain 
Show film 
Ask at home 


School of the Aii 1 

Sing a song 1 

Bung magazines loi pa lines 1 

Obseive piclmes 1 

Total 


21 
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The ten activities remaining fall into two groups Five suggest 
ways for childien to express ideas they have gamed 

Activity Fiequency 

Make diawmgs 2 

Pioduce ongmal dialogues 1 

Indicate on the map 1 

Demonstiate thiough experiment 1 

Total 5 

The othei five suggest that children (or teacliei) do something about 
the pioblem they aie woiking oil 1 

Activity Frequency 

Leain and paiticipate in games 1 

Get childien to join clubs 1 

Oiganize school theater 1 

Ennch the school libraiy 1 

Oiganize tecieation clubs I 

Total 5 

A similar analysis of a unit foi the sixth giade, “Development of 
Communities,” shows some mtei esting differences Reading and dis¬ 
cussing still account foi well over half the activities suggested (foity- 
eight out of a total of eighty-five Only two of the suggestions, how¬ 
ever, specify that the teacher shall explain or give information Eight 
diffeient times it is suggested that pupil committees seek information 
either through leading oi thiough fiisthand investigation It is com¬ 
mendable that reading is to be done laigely m sources giving matenal 
on present-day Pueito Rico 

Otliei suggested means of acquiring infoimation are map study and 
picture study (6), excursions and mtei views (1) 

There aie eleven suggestions of different ways m winch childien 
might expiess the ideas they have gamed diawing maps (2), making 
comparisons (2), diawing plans or chaits (5), making a model (I), 
and oiganizmg a municipal government m the classroom (1) The 
last suggestion is the only one which appioaches taking action with 
regaid to the pioblem, and even that suggestion is merely a dramati¬ 
zation of the adult woild rather than an appiopnate activity to deal 
with the children’s own problems of living together m classroom and 
school At the very age when childien should be piepaied to peifoim 
some useful service in then community and to affect it for the bettei, 
theie is no suggestion along that line at all. 

Very seldom in the suggested activities is there a cleai statement 
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about who is to act, such as “Have the chilchen tell experiences , * 
Usually the one who is to act is not specified. This leads the survey 
staff to wondci whetliei teachers do not generally assume that they 
aie to cany out the suggestion, foi example, that discuss means to de 
livci a complete exposition oi to question cluldien m such a way that 
the exposition emerges m any event 

The suivcy staff is also of the opinion that the suggestions most 
often followed aie ones that can he accomplished nglit in the class 
100 m—that would have the pupils study maps and picluics and lead 
about pioblems and check theii findings tluougli “discussion” They 
feci that the suggestions next m popuhuily with teachcis aio those 
having to do with getting mfoimalion tluougli fiistband contacts m 
the community, and that the least followed aie the suggestions foi 
taking constructive action. 

It is recommended, thciefoie, that the suggestions coming out in 
souice units he revised m these ways 

1 Give cleai-cut suggestions foi as much pupil activity us possible, 

2 Inciense the piopoition of suggestions having to do with oigamza 
tion and communication of ideas. 

3 Inciease the propoition ol suggestions foi uselul action in solving 
the piohlcm undei study. 

4. Give much moie detailed help on how to eauv out suggested ac 
tivities so that expenences will he meumngltil and liilcgiating m 
chaiactei. 

The Department is to lie commended on the splendid stmt made, 
the useful backgiound maleiials pul at the leachei's immediate dis 
posal, and the number of cicatm; ideas already included in the soiuce 
units. But the job of improving leaching pioccdmes by incieasing 
the variety of activities made possible foi leemeis cannot bo accom 
phshed alone by the type of suggestions issuing hom the Depaitment 
headquarteis in San Juan In the final analysis, teachcis themselves 
must assume the icsponsibilily fm providing wired learning expen 
cnees It will do no good foi the Depaitment to icvise its soiuce units 
so that moie varied suggestions aie included if loueheis' continue to 
choose the easier way out, seeing to it that iheii cluldien aie filled 
with information and not caring about what happens aftcu that In 
deed, no teachei needs to await Depai Intent levision of source units 
to begin to make school a place wlieir cluldien learn to be active, 
conlnbuling citizens through piactice of that kind of citizenship in 
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school It need haidly be mentioned that citizenship is not heie used 
as a synonym for meekness, obedience, 01 quiet demeanoi, useful as 
these tiaits may be m theu place 

Learneis aie receiving only partial value from their time in school 
if they stop shoit with gathenng information, even though it may come 
fiom vaned and mteiestmg souices It is too easy to turn out aim- 
chair lefoimeis, people with social concerns too anemic to stand up 
under the test of grappling with social realities Pueito Rico can ill 
afford a citizenry aware of its pioblems yet not equipped psycho¬ 
logically or technically to help solve those problems. This leasonmg 
is back of the recommendation that m its suggested activities the De- 
paitment mciease the emphasis on organization and communication 
of ideas and on useful social action 

There are othei angles to the pioblem of vaned activities also In 
life people do not always woik in gioups of foity and forty-five. Chil¬ 
dren m school must learn to woik by themselves and in gioups of 
different sizes Techniques foi working in diffeient kinds of gioups 
aie not all the same The useful citizen knows how to cany out the 
responsibilities he undertakes and how to work with one, a half 
dozen, twenty, 01 more peisons, as the case may be Only m a school 
piogiam providing varied opportunities can individual difteiences in 
learning rates, expenence backgiound, interest, and need be met 
Furtheimoie, it is only a piogiam of great vanety that can provide 
balanced experiences foi each individual—not all verbal, not all pas¬ 
sive, not all individualistic, not all in the classioom, not all in highly 
duected situations, not all woik— but some activities, some gioup 
work, some expeuences with childien m higher gioups, some experi¬ 
ences with children in youngei groups, some permissive situations, 
and some play 

Naturally, some steps to meet individual differences are already be¬ 
ing taken Foi example, one elementary principal described as follows 
the ways m which hei school was handling the pioblem' 

We make provision foi giving special attention to individual children 
while otheis aie wilting We give special assignments We let one child 
attend the otliei half-day in the giade below Teachers sometimes take a 
child home with them after school to give them extia help. Some have 
childien come early, even in ruial distucts Teacheis sometimes keep a 
small gioup longei at noon and again at night even though they teach two 
gioups a day This is fanly common in fiist grade, 

All this is most commendable, but it can readily be seen that helping 
learners to keep up with a particular academic piocession is a limited 
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answei to the bioad problem of providing a useful, well-timed edu¬ 
cation for each individual. 

To proceed wisely m this mallei ol pioviding vaned activities ic- 
quaes adequate knowledge of the needs and potentialities of each in 
dividual pupil One way fm a te.ichei to mcicasc his knowledge of 
individuals is to step out oi his directing iole ami listen to learners, 
watch them undei difleient LuenmsUnces, allow them to show what 
they can do and with what they need to be helped, This kind of 
study of individuals can plowed elleclivolv while the teachei is on the 
job This, too, is teaching 

Othei means ol studying the individuals with whom one works must 
be sought. Foi example, teacheis should sccme as much information 
ns possible about the home life of then pupils m oulei that they may 
build on stiengths and help to overcome weaknesses They should 
be concerned about the health and nutiitiomil stale of learners, help¬ 
ing each one to get the kind of health education and health services 
he needs Teacheis also need to he students ol the geneial field of 
human development m order to undoislnml beltei the paiticulai stage 
of development m which difleionl individuals find themselves. 

Using Varied Resources It has already been iccommended that the 
Depaitmcnt m its somce units suggest moie activities that encourage 
pupils to leain at firsthand hour vaned comitiuiuty resources, If 
schools aie to turn out individuals capable oi critical tlnnkmg, they 
must give pupils many opportunities to check mloiillation m books 
with mfaimation from other smuees, and they must help pupils to 
leain that much useful inhumation is not and never will Ire lccoided 
m school textbooks Leaineis cannot lx* expected to leain fiom these 
less accessible and less well-orgam/ed sources without help. Here 
again planning foi gathering of data, training m mleivicw techniques, 
giving help on lecorchng information can all be done cooperatively. 
The teacher’s pait is to see to it that pupils have guidance in learning 
from both firsthand and vicaiious experience. 

The seivices available from community agencies aie resources 
which the school should not overlook. One of the great .seivices the 
school can lender is to help pupils actually make use of different 
services so that they will leain when* to go loi help ol vaiious kinds 
and what they may expect when they gel there. Especially important 
is it that pupils leain to know employees of community agencies as 
persons. As piesent attempts to coordinate agencies at the local and 
insular levels gam momentum, the* job of the mdi\ idual teacher in this 
area will be gieatly facilitated. 
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Othei resouices for the education of childien, youth, and adults 
are jobs in the community that need doing As people of diffeient 
ages join hands m planning and accomplishing needed community 
impiovements all may have uch learning expenences For the busy 
teachei, guidance of learners as they undergo such experiences affoids 
gieat savings At the same time the teachei is helping his pupils to 
learn moie effective ways of community action than they could fiom 
books, he is learning more about them as peisons and moie about the 
adults with whom they aie associated. He is also doing his pait in 
conti lbuting as a citizen to a bettei community 
The problem of availability and use of resouices foi learning is dis¬ 
cussed in detail m Chaptei 17, while the community as an educational 
laboiatoiy is treated m Chaptei 14 
Evaluating Growth. An important lesponsibility of the teachei is to 
make judgments as to the woith of school-sponsored expenences m 
teims of actual giowth pioduced in learners. This is a necessary step 
in planning fuither experiences foi and with individuals and groups 
and in lmpiovmg teaching proceduies The teacher must also provide 
opportunities for leaineis to judge then own piogress. There is a dual 
purpose here (1) that learners may become pioficient in the process 
of evaluating their ways of woiking and then choices of activity in 
their independent lives outside the school, and (2) that they may 
paiticipate more intelligently m cuniculum planning at school One 
of the best ways for teachers to judge growth is to obseive the be¬ 
havior of learners m diffeient types of situations as well as to study 
the products of their effoits Learneis may evaluate their own giowth 
by noting whether oi not they have leached goals they have set for 
themselves The problem of evaluation is discussed m more detail 
m Chapter 18 

Next Steps Toward Functional Teaching Ceitam suggestions for 
impiovmg the teaching-learning process in Puerto Rican schools have 
been made throughout this discussion of the lole of the individual 
teacher m program development In summary they are 

1. Insular and distuct officials should provide foi teacher participation 
m planning new departures m education. 

2 The teachei, in piepaung foi woik with learners, should study 
leaineis m then communities to discovei unmet needs and should 
have in mind seveial possibilities as to desirable staitmg points 
with a school group The worth of these staitmg points should be 
judged in terms of well-established critena 
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3 

4 


5 


The teacher should work will, learners m dote, mining and develop 
mg expenences Laymen should parlrc.pate m setting broad goals 

for the school 

The integration of individual personality .should he served by 
school experiences It is lmlpful il muny ol the learners’ expen- 
ences are unified mound well-selected problems, hut a curncuhrm 
should not be centered enlnely mound a g.ven problem. School 
expenences should contnbute to a balanced, well-rounded person- 

ality. 

Teachers and learners should employ a 'mints of approaches to 
learning Theie should be experiences in lmgc and small groups 
and by individuals Tlieie should be tine give-and-take discus 
sion, research, consliuction, communication ol ideas, and eauying 
of ideas into action 


6 Teacheis must know individuals well m onlei to plan with them 
appiopuate educational experiences. 

7 Gioups of leaitiers should use sailed lesomccs loi learning In 
addition to books and other matciinls sslmli eau be used within 
the confines of the school, tlieie aie sudi resources m the com 
rnunily as people, agencies and institutions, places, additional ma 
tenals of mstiuetion, and eoniiniinits needs themselves 


S Teacheis and leameis should esalnate individually and in coopera¬ 
tion the goals set and the. methods ol winking towaul goals as well 
as actual piogiess m leaebmg goals 


LOCAL DKTHIC'IS AND PROCIIW l>l VI / (/' 

Within the local distuct, piogian. plaii.m.g should proceed at two 
levels, at the individual school level and at the distrut level 
Individual School Planning While the individual teacliei anil group 
of leainers must make many choices ol method and content m plan 
nmg then own learning esperiemes, it is mmilclhgent and wasteful 
foi one class gioup to make its plans mil ol irlationsliip to the school 
unit m which so many gioups must wmk together and sliaie facilities, 
It is only as gioups ol teacheis, pupils, and l.ivtm n are looking at a 
biggei segment ol the program than one giade m one comae within 
a grade that continuity and bal.uue m experiences inn he maintained 
A second consideration is that one gioup mav he a learning lesource 
ioi another, and all such liuuum lesouues within the school should 
be utilized effectively A third consideration is that pioblems of living 
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together in a school cieale educational opportunities that can best be 
utilized if the school as a whole is organized to woik on them A 
fouith consideration is that the pioblern of lmpioving communities is 
so great that an entire school and its pations must be oiganized to 
work togethei for effective results. 

Ceitam conditions must prevail m the local school before school¬ 
wide paiticipation of teacheis, pupils, and laymen can proceed har¬ 
moniously 

1 Theie must be awaieness of the impoitance of caieful planning 
Not only must the valuable time of learneis in school be used 
wisely, but the points at which joint efforts are needed must he 
discoveied Such activities as the following might be suggested 
the school might woik as a unit on setting up a libiaiy and ma- 
tenals center, on planning appiopnate mass activities wheieby 
learneis are educated as efficiently in a veiy laige gioup as in a 
small one, on exchanging talents among teacheis, pupils, and lay¬ 
men, on giving a building bettei caie, on equipping a playgiound, 
on establishing and maintaining a coopeiative stoie wheie useful 
ai holes are sold, on making studies of community needs and plans 
for meeting them, on planning school-wide festivals, on utilizing 
health sei vices, and any numbei of other activities 

2 All paiticipants m planning foi the school piogram must acqune 
the ability to make sound judgments with legaid to the cmricu- 
lum They must learn to make choices among a number of possibly 
useful expenences, taking mto account the past expenence and 
matunty of the learners, the uigency of the need, the long-iange 
value of the expenence. They must learn to size up the needs of 
people in the community by studying how they live and considei- 
mg how they might live They must discovei all they can about 
efficient ways of learning They must learn to eliminate wasteful 
lepetition, non-essential activities, preoccupation of pupils with 
compaiatively useless tasks They must also be concerned with the 
most efficient use of piesent physical facilities and matenals by all 
gioups m the school and the way m which these facihties can be 
impioved and extended 

3 Theie must be mutual lespect—lespect for the contribution the 
principal, the teachei, the layman, and the child can make 

4 There must be operating channels—groups to plan and to discuss, 
to assign lesponsibilities, and to follow up on assignments One 
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essential group is the school faculty operating sometimes as a com¬ 
mittee of the whole, sometimes 111 subcommittees of teachers only, 
and sometimes m committees wlueh include laymen and/oi 

P Tsecond essential gioup is a school council composed largely 0 f 
pupils with one 01 two 1 acuity udvisms and pcihaps occasional 
lay guests. Such a council should do mmo than mbbci-stamp 
faculty 01 puneipal thinking and bo moic than a safety squad or 
corns of monitors to help with pupil bchavuu. Such a council 
should he planning constantly fm educative experiences cutting 
across giade lines and should be concerned with all-round im¬ 
provement of the school and its piogi.un. The work of such a 
council may well be extended thiough use of pupil subcommittees 
in charge of various school activities, such as assemblies, use of 
playground, caio of building, and the like. 

A thud essential gioup is sonic kind of lay oigaiu/alion, piefer- 
ably one built on classioom units so that a tcachci may plan closely 
with the patents and otlrei laymen liitcicstcd m one gioup of pu¬ 
pils The larger oigam/ation, composed of such units, can, through 
a representative boaul, help plan loi the liiipiosemenl of the school 
as a whole, 

5, All participants must develop the habit ot icviewmg ptocedmes 
and accomplishments and of planning ahead m tenns ol these and 
m terms of needs still unmet. 

District Planning. Foi efficient use ol human am! material resources 
and for coordination of the eiforts ot schools in mban and nual zones 
providing progiams for chilchcn, youth, and adults, some planning at 
the distnct level is indicated. Supervisory leaden slop must be sliaied, 
materials must be purchased wisely and clislubuted equitably, pupils 
must move fiom one level of the school to anolhei, certain distnct 
wide needs must bo met coopeiatively All tins necessitates team 
work. 

Planning for a cuuiculnm suited to the needs of a particular dis 
tact should be engaged in by a group oi gamps representing vaiious 
interests and types ol expoiluess. Representalive teachers, principals, 
and laymen should participate along with the super mlendent and the 
assistant superintendents m a regularly oig.mi/ed district ciuneulum 
council Rcpiesenlatives ol eoininunity agencies in the disliicl should 
be legulai members of such a cuincuhun planning gioup Insular 
officials should be used in an advisory capacity Such a lepresenta 
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tive group might eithei replace 01 supplement the useful “supervisory 
cncle” now canymg on coopeiative studies m some districts 
All peitment pioceedmgs and findings of insular gioups should be 
leviewed by the distnct group and appiopriate use made of them, 
just as distnct findings should be made available to an msulai group 
foi shaung with othei districts Distnct groups might plan experi¬ 
mentation and study experiments fiom other localities on the Island 
Special studies and prcpaiation of curnculum matenals and matenals 
foi pupil use should be sponsored by such a gioup, with the actual 
woik cairied on by special gioups cieated for the purpose Much 
good woik along these lines is already going on m the districts, but 
then interchange could be facilitated 
For the adult piogiam in paiticulai it is suggested that the superin¬ 
tendent of schools, tlie pimcipals of the adult learning centeis 01 units, 
the local teacheis of adults, and lepiesentative adult students be com¬ 
missioned by the distnct curnculum council to plan the district pro- 
giam foi the adult schools by 

1 Piovidmg foi local suiveys and continuous studies of the local or 
regional occupational and cultural needs and changes with the 
help of the lesearch seivices of the Department of Education 

2 Detei mining the major outlines and offenngs that should be avail¬ 
able through all the adult centeis of the district 

3 Organizing the procedures and piogram for the adult counseling 
centei 

Because of the contributions they can make out of then different 
expeuences and interests, employers, government officials, and repre¬ 
sentatives of service clubs and welfare gioups should be represented 
m the planning of the adult program of the distnct These groups 
should be called into the planning where they can function usefully. 
They are not technically expert enough, and do not expect to be, to 
plan details of a program of adult education 

Chapter 19 contains more detailed suggestions regarding curricu¬ 
lum responsibilities which might well be assumed by distncts. 

PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT ON AN ISLAND BASIS 
Since Pueito Rico is a small island with a relatively homogeneous 
population whose chief problems are held m common, it makes a gieat 
deal of sense for much piogiam planning to take place at the msulai 
level In ordei that such planning, remote as it must be fiom the 
classroom, shall be lealistic and that teachers and local officials may 
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be equipped to follow the plans with veill unci intelligence, it seems 
reasonable that the fallowing gioups should be icpicsented m the 
planning gioup 01 groups' classroom teachers, school principals at all 
levels, superintendents and assistant superintendents, in the districts, 
the School of Educatron of the University of Puerto Rico, the Depart- 
ment of Education supervisors who come m actual contact with 
schools and classrooms on the Island, as well as Department membeis 
with over-all responsibility lor the curriculum. 

In ordei that such planning may have the benefit of additional ex¬ 
pertness, the planning group or groups should include specialists in 
the prepaiatron of cumculum materials and patents and othoi laymen 
In addition, the help of experts in various fields, such as health, nu 
trition, economics, agriculture, and the like, should he sought m rela¬ 
tion to specific planning jobs, much as it was at the time when the 
scheme of pioblem areas foi community problems was being de¬ 
veloped. 

Such a pioposal foi widespread participation in cumculum plan¬ 
ning might well call foi a representative untieulum council as an ad- 
visoiy group to the Department of Kdui ation in over-all planning. This 
council could then be .supplemented by planning teams lor particular 
jobs, as designated by the cornu il 

The kind of planning done cenlially is in the iuittue of a learning 
expeuence foi participants The plans made should piovide for a 
maximum of flexibility foi two reasons Fust, even though thcie are 
many common problems on the Island, tlieie aie many local variations, 
including individual differences m leameis, which make il essential 
that much detailed planning be clone at the distnct, school, and class- 
100 m level. Second, unless eveiy teachei, pimeipal, and supervisor 
and large numbeis of pinouts and other laymen participate at fiist 
hand m planning for their schools, the schools will continue to be 
“the Department’s" schools and not “our" sc bools Furthermore, there 
will be no opportunity to develop m each professional peison the 
initiative and judgment lequued it the run ionium is to be geared to 
particular learners. It seems axiomatic’ that unless then teaclieis are 
self-duected, clciu-llmiking people, the children cun seaicely hope to 
become so, Tlieieloie, the greatest can 1 must be taken that preplan 
rung at the insular level only open the way foi and facilitate local 
planning This lias implications lor means ul communication used in 
inhuming the laigc body ol edueatois and laymen as to what their 
representatives have done 

At present the ciicular lettei and occasional supplementary bulle 
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tins, the newspaper Fioblemas de la Comunidad, and source units 
foi community pioblems are the chief means of wntten communica¬ 
tion. Oial niterpretation of Department policies by the Department 
supervisors constitutes the other chief means of communication There 
is much to be commended m the cunent use of these channels De- 
paitment leseaicheis and writeis are doing a yeoman’s job in feeding 
to teachers baclcgiound matenal to enuch undei standings and in 
making suggestions foi methodology and matenals The use of class- 
100 m teacheis to help with this job is most commendable. With in¬ 
creased emphasis on demociatic supeivision on the pait of supei- 
visois in the central office has come moie dnect contact between 
supeivisois and individual teacheis, leplacing the foirnei piactice of 
handling all such communication through the school puncipal 

The following suggestions are designed to increase the usefulness of 
these forms of communication 

1 The cnculai letter might well become a newslettei to keep piofes- 
sional woilceis and lay leaders informed with legard to curnculum 
tiends, activities at Depaitment headquaiteis, and piogiess of the 
cential cmiiculum planning council 

2 Supplementaiy bulletins might be used in as many senes as neces- 
saiy to piovide detailed suggestions and teaching aids foi particu- 
lai piofessional woikeis Such bulletins should be m the hands of 
eveiy teachei and pnncipal for whom they arc pertinent while 
district officials should continue to leceive a copy of eveiy thing 
published by the Depaitment By maintaining seveial senes of 
bulletins with only one item healed in each bulletin, it should be 
easier lo file and locate curriculum matenals when needed and to 
make suie that moie lecent bulletins supeisede oldei ones when 
they aie intended to do so 

3 A study might be made of the coveiage m the community prob¬ 
lems newspaper to make sure that help most ui gently needed is 
being given A cumulative index issued penodically would increase 
the usefulness of this publication Again, filing would be facili¬ 
tated if matenal of pcimanent value were ananged m such a way 
that it could easily be sepaiated fiom matenal of passing mteiest 
and could be filed under its own separate heading 

4 As pointed out m othei connections, the value of souice units 
would be mcieased if theie were a gieat reduction m the sugges¬ 
tions which promote a moralizing appioach to problems of health, 
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nutrition, cleanliness, and the like though poems and stones of 
doubtful literary value. The many .suggestions now given which 
encourage a verbal approach to pioblem solution-icad about, 
have the teachei tell, discuss-should be balanced by many more 
suggestions which would cany children tluough all the steps of 
problem-solving and would encourage fiu greatei use of primary 
data. As the Department leaches its goal of supplying the mini, 
mum numbei of souice units called foi m the scheme for com¬ 
munity pioblems and exceeds it to the extent of issuing fai more 
suggested matenals than any one teacher can hope to cover, 
teacheis will be foiccd to make chorees and piogiam flexibility 
wall theieby be mcieased 

5 Though institutes, woik coherences, and workshops all teaclieis 
should have opportunity to discuss with Department supervisors 
and with one another proposals commg from the central curricu¬ 
lum council and their implications for local planning Such offi¬ 
cial gatherings of teacheis would also give opportunity for sugges¬ 
tions to come from local drstnets to the central planning group 
and would extend the present oppmtrinities for teacheis to par¬ 
ticipate m the piopairttion of euuituhm matenals 

6 The central office should assume responsibility for facilitating intei- 
change of ideas and cuiiiuilum unitciials among districts 

The role of the Department ol Education m in-service education 
and cuiriculum development is discussed inoic fully m Chapter 19 
If Pueito Rican educatois at the local school, district, and insular 
level can learn to harness the potential powei and drive existing 
within themselves and then palions, young and old, education on the 
Island can move fai beyond the piomismg beginnings of the present 
and some of the visions of past and present Icadeis can be realized, 
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Equalizing and Improving Educational 
Opportunities 

THE PURPOSE OF THE CHAPTER 

Educators and other citizens in Puerto Rico may cleaily see then 
schools as impoitant means to the improvement of peisonal and 
social living and the attainment of the democratic goals which they 
hold The cumculum may be carefully planned and developed to 
cope with the six tasks analyzed m Part Two However, unless the 
children, youth, and adults of Puerto Rico have equal and full access 
to such a sound educational progiam, the schools will not have ful¬ 
filled their lesponsibility m realizing these goals. While Puerto Rico 
is making a substantial effort, as shown by the pioportion of its in¬ 
come spent on education, there is still a large segment of the popu¬ 
lation without educational opportunity The survey staff is of the 
opinion that this is a pioblem of fiist impoitance To laise itself 
economically Pueito Rico will of necessity have to find ways and means 
of extending geneial and technical education to the total population 
It is the puipose of this chaptei to analyze the oppoitumties now pro¬ 
vided for childien, youth, and adults and to propose immediate and 
long-teim next steps m equalizing and improving them 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN 

ATTENDANCE IN TI-IE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL YEARS 

Duiing the 1947-48 school year theie weie 403,326 1 childien m 
Puerto Rico six to twelve yeais of age. However, only 270,665, or 67 
per cent, were emolled in public and pnvate day schools. Of this 
group, 12,812 were emolled in pnvate schools, 2 leaving a public 
school population of 257,853, to which this discussion will be confined 

1 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1947-48 , Statistical Section, p ] 
(Manuscript) 

2 Ibid, based on Table 6 (Total of six- to twelve-year groups inclusive m 
pnvate accredited and non-accredited schools ) 
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The public school gioup is divided between mban and uual schools 
on the basis of 43 pci cent and 57 pei cent i espectively'' According 
to the 1940 census, 4 30 3 pei cent of the population lived m uiban 
teiritory. While no sepal ate bieakdown is available to show the pei- 
centages of liual and mban population of elementaiy school age ( Slx 
to twelve), a special tabulation picpiucd by the Division of Statistics 
revealed that in 1947-48, 64 pei cent of the uiban population of 
school age (six to eighteen) and 47 pei cent of the liual population 
of the same school age weie m school. 

An analysis in teims of ago alone gives a somewhat distoited pic¬ 
ture in that many dnldien do not entei school at the age of six. In 
May, 1948, theie were 292,692 pupils m the hist six guides, 6 The age 
lange of first giade emollees was horn five years to twenty-one plus, 
with a median of 8 14 years. The modal age was seven, and each age 
gioup fiorn six tlnough nine was lepie.sontcd by ovei 10,000 pupils 
The median age mcieasecl appioMinatcly one yeai pei giade 0 The 
median age of rrnal childien was only slightly higher than that foi 
uiban childien m each of the fii.st six guides. An explanation fre 
quently given foi geneuil ovei-ageness is that snlfieient classroom 
space is not available and that fii.st oppoilumty is given to the older 
childien Theie aio undoubtedly other laetois opoiating, but it is 
cleai that many childien are now denied educational opportunities 
duung impoitant and foimative yeais 

WITHDRAWAL RATES 

Although of great concern, the numbei of childien who never entei 
school is not as senous a factoi m accounting loi the low percentage 
of school attendance as the factoi of wilhdiawuls For example, a 
special tabulation by the Division of Statistics estimated that in 1948 
theie were 57,552 nine-year-old childien in I’ucito Rico. Of these 
48,095 weie m schools 7 Thus 84 pei cent of the mne-yeai-old group 
was in school duung that ycai Tins is the highest peieenlage of any 
single age gioup in school and suggests that at least more than four- 
fifths of the mne-yeai-olds contacted the school at some time duung 
that year 

8 Ibid, based on Table 34 

4 U S Department of Commune, Ruiemi of tlio Cinsus, Kith Census of the 
United Slates, 1940 l’roblai ii’m, llolelin Ni'nii 1, Numcio etc hn Habitants!, 
Puaito Rico, p 2 Washington, Cmernnieut 1‘imtmg Oflue, 1942 

6 Repott of the Commissioner of Education, 1947-13, Table 32 

0 Ibid , Table 33 

7 Ibid , Tables No 33 and 61. 
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Adequate figures on withdrawal rates are not available Howevei, 
a special tabulation piepaied by the Division of Statistics contnbutes 
some understanding to this problem This tabulation gives the per 
cent of increase 01 decrease m enrollment from giade to giade be¬ 
tween May 29, 194S and August 27, 1948 


TABLE 23 

Per Cent op Increase or Decrease in Enrollment by Grades 
between May 29, 1940 and August 27,1948 


Type of School 



Grade 



Total 

2 

3 

ft 

5 

G 

Urban Elementary Schools 

77 

5 02 

2 21 

3 69 

1 67 

2 69 

Rural Elemental y Schools 
Urban and Rural 

-5 38 

-10 45 

-15 83 

-2172 

-12 52 

-11 82 

Elementaiy Schools 

-3 25 

-4 56 

-7 98 

-9 31 

-4 38 

-5 67 


These liguies were obtained by taking on the last day of the school 
year, the actual number of pupils belonging to a grade who weie 
promoted and to this number adding those in the next giade who 
weie not piomoted. This gave the number w'ho should be enrolled 
ni a particular grade during the first month of the next school year 
This figuie was then compaied with the actual number emoiled to 
determine the pei cent of mciease 01 decrease fiom the numbei an¬ 
ticipated foi a particular grade. Reference to Table 23 indicates that 
m the uiban schools the per cent letuinmg m the fall of 1948 ex¬ 
ceeded what might have been expected for each giade. Thus 0 77 
per cent more were in the second giade than might have been ex¬ 
pected. In the thud giade, 5 02 per cent moie weie eniolled than 
might have been expected. The urban elemental y schools actually 
had a total increase of 2 G9 per cent between May and August. These 
increases might be due to childien returning to school who had 
dropped out for one or moie years, to rural childien moving to uiban 
areas, oi to other causes These figures do not reveal how many 
actually withdrew duung the summer, Thus if 10 pei cent withdrew 
but new pupils to the extent of 15 pei cent appealed dunng the 
summer, such facts would not be shown by this tabulation 
In the mial schools theie was a consistent loss from giade to giade 
Table 23 shows that this loss reached 2172 pei cent between the 
fouith and the fifth grades, with a total loss m the first six grades of 
1182 per cent. 
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The Depaitment of Education lepoits statistics on withdrawals 
during the school yeiu It will be noted fiom Table 24 that almost 
7 pel cent withdiew fiom the fii.st guide dining the 1947-48 school 
year Withdrawal was less seveie dining the second giade but rose 
again in succeeding yeais. 

TABLE 24 


Numbeii and Pen Cent Wi iihiiuwinm i'iiom ICijuui.ntahy Gluons, l<H7-4.0* 


Grade. 


Type of 






Total 

School 

i 

2 3 


r> 

6 

All public elementary 
schools 

74,441 

61,748 52,712 

43,350 

32,820 

27,606 

292,677 

Number withdrawing 

5,036 

2,895 2,690 

2,570 

2,160 

1,718 

17,099 

Per cent withdrawing 

6 8 

i 7 5 1 

5 9 

6 0 

63 

58 

Public urban schools 

25,4-14 

22,702 22,601 

20,797 

18,771 

16,884 

127,169 

Number willidi awing 

1,358 

828 1,0.18 

1,097 

1,136 

972 

6,429 

Per cent withdrawing 

5 3 

3 6 4 5 

5 3 

6 1 

58 

51 

Public rural schools 

49,027 

39,046 30,11 1 

22,553 

14,019 

10,722 

100,054 

Numbei withdrawing 

3,678 

2,067 1.052 

1.473 

1,021 

776 

10,670 

Per cent withdrawing 

7 5 

5,3 5 5 

f> “> 

7 3 

72 

10,7 


* Adapted from Tublcs 16 and 17, Itepurl of the Comtntiswner of liducalum, 19 (i7-!iS 
(Manuscript) 


The same pattern of withdiawals pievails m both luban and lural 
schools, with withdiawals m nual schools somewhat liighei 
Table 24, showing the nunibei and per cent witlidiawuig fiom the 
elementaiy giades, is of interest also m terms of the gioss numbeis in 
each grade The second guide has almost 13,000 less than the first 
giade, the third approximately 9,000 less than the second, and so on 
with losses of appioximalcly 9,000 pei yeai up to the sixth grade, 
wheie the loss is only 5,000 fiom the 111th guide. It is of mteiest to 
eompaie these diffeiences fiom grade to guide with population totals. 
Figuies foi the estimated population nt various age levels leveal that 
the decrease m the number horn one age level to the next fiom age 
six to age twelve nevei exceeds 1,582 lienee, these diffeiences in 
emolhnent fiom giade to guide must he legaidcd puniaiily as being 
due to withdiawals, diop-ouls, m luilmes to eulei On the basis o£ 
another tabulation piepaied by the Division ol Statistics covering the 
period ot August 4, 1947, to August 27, 1918, a period of one school 
year and the following summer, losses fm uihaii and uual elementaiy 
schools weie found to be as follows foi each guide and for all sir 
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giades first giade—8 07 pei cent, second giade—8 63 per cent, third 
grade—10.47 pel cent, fourth giade—15.23 per cent, fifth giade—17 57 
pei cent, sixth grade—10 77 per cent, and all giades—1112 per cent 

Appaiently the leasons foi diop-outs and withdrawals differ some¬ 
what fiom disluct to district It is piobable that because of over¬ 
crowded' conditions less attention has been given to drop-outs than 
would oidmarily be given Studies would seem to be needed to find 
out the reasons why pupils leave school and the means that might 
be taken to hold them It appeals highly doubtful that one or two 
yeais of schooling, on the present basis, can have any considerable 
or permanent influence and can be a wise investment for Puerto Rico. 

LENGTH OF SCHOOL DAY 

Anolhei view of the educational oppoitunity foi clnldien can be 
obtained by examining the length of school day and the type of 
session attended Childien aie now attending on the basis of thiee 
plans (I) single enrollment, in which a teachei meets the same group 
duung mornmg and afternoon sessions, (2) double enrollment, m 
which a teacher has one group m the morning and a second gi oup in 
the afternoon, and ( 3 ) mteilocking enrollment, in which one teacher 
has a gioup for a halt-day session m a loom that is used by another 
teacher and another group for the second half-day. 

Table 25 indicates that in urban schools 1139 pei cent of all 
elementary children are on the single emollment plan and 17 56 per 
cent on the double emollment plan In rural schools 7.12 pei cent 
are on the single enrollment plan and 47 02 per cent on the double 
emollment plan A companson of luial and uiban percentages 
ic veals a considerable disadvantage for the ruial gioups. The total 
pel cent column on the extreme right indicates that 18 51 per cent of 

TABLE 25 

Number and Per Cent of Elementary Urban and Rural Pupils 
on Single, Double, and Interlocking Plans’’* 


Enrollment Urban Rural Total 


Plan 

Number 

Per Cent 

Number 

Per Cent 

Per Cent 

Total 

127,114 

43 46 

165,393 

56 54 

100 00 

Single enrollment 

33,313 

11 39 

20,840 

7 12 

18 51 

Double enrollment 

51,364 

17 56 

138,124 

47 22 

64 78 

Interlocking 

enrollment 

42,437 

14 51 

6,429 

2 20 

16 71 


* Based on Table 74, Report of ike Commissioner of Education , I947-4£. 
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all childien aie oil single enrollment plans, and the lest, 0V ei 80 per 
cent, aie on eithci the niteilocking or double emollment plan 

The actual length of day and distnlnition of tune within the day 
have been considered m Chapter 12 

PUPILS PER TEACHER 

A fiuthei indication of educational oppoitnmty is the numbei of 
pupils per member of the mstiuetioual stall. In 19-17-48 this was 51 
pci teacher in the inban elemental y schools and 59 per leachei m 
the rmal elementaiy -schools on the basis ol the number emolled. 
On the basis of the nmnbci m aveiagc daily attendance the totals 
diopped to 46 and 52 respectively." The fact that ovei two thirds of 
the pupils aie on a double emollment plan is, ol course, an impoitaiit 
factoi m raising the numbei of pupils pei inembei ol the mstiuctional 
staff. 

SUMMARY OF EDUCATIONAL OPTORl UNITY 

FOR CHILDREN 

The gioss pictuic as to educational oppoiUnuly loi childien six to 
twelve yeais of ago in Pueito Rico ieveals that 67 per cent are m 
school Gcneially they eutei as much as two yeans later than might 
be expected While as high as 84 pei eenl oi the nme-yeai-olds got 
to school m 1947-48, the attendance m the othci yeais is less 
adequate The drop-outs dining and altei the fiist yeai aie high. 
While adequate figures aie not available, piolmbly only one thud 
of those who entoi the Hist grade complete the sixth grade The 
situation m ruial areas is much less lavmabh; than m uiban aieas 
Over foui- filths of the children attend loi a shortened school day, 
and on the average they aie undei the cluection of a teacher who has 
at least 50 other pupils pei day 

EVALUATION OF OPPORI UNITIES 

The suivey staff believes that the conditions relative to the educa¬ 
tional oppoitunilies loi childien are desenmg ol tlu‘ most careful 
consideration. Actually there has been little impiovciiienl m the per¬ 
centage ot childem six to twelve years- ol age attending school ovci 
the past twenty yeais, aceoiding to a speeial icpoit piepaied by the 
Division of Statistics. In 1928 slightly over 60 per cent m this age 
gioup weie in school, wbeieas m 1918 only slightly ovci 67 pei cent 

9 Ibtcl, Table 75. 
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weie in school The condition m rural areas is probably less favor¬ 
able 

It is the recommendation of the suivey stall that prompt and con¬ 
tinuous attention be given to providing six yeais of schooling foi 
elementaiy school childien. There aie seveial reasons why this seems 
to be impoitant' 

1 At least six yeais of schooling aie needed if the school piogram 
is to attain a minimum level of effectiveness in establishing fun¬ 
damental concepts and habits foi healthful living and good 
citizenship Impoitant skills, such as leading, cannot be expected 
to continue into adult life with any significant number of in¬ 
dividuals unless schooling is continued for at least a six-yeai 
period 

2 The piogram of production and economic development upon which 
Pueito Hico is launched will lequue for its success a highei level of 
general education than the great mass of the population of Pueito 
Rico now enjoys As has been suggested m earlier sections of the 
lepoit, only caieful education of the people can make up foi the 
lack of natuial resources Oppoitumties for education foi eveiy- 
one m Pueito Rico aie much more important economically than 
they would be in aieas where other non-human lesources are moie 
plentiful Increased educational opportunity foi all can be counted 
upon as a majoi influence in mci easing the wealth and bioadenmg 
economic oppoitumties of the Island 

3 Fiom the standpoint of lespect foi the individual citizen and the 
contribution he caii make to the welfare of the total group, a highei 
level of education is requued, Everyone descives the maximum 
possible opportunity to develop his potentialities and capacities 

PROPOSALS FOR INCREASING EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDREN 

The suivey staff, theiefoie, has analyzed various means for getting 
all childien in school foi a six-yeai penod at either six to twelve or 
eight to fouiteen yeais of age It is believed to be highly desuable 
to have childien attend school for a full day in groups small enough 
foi a teacher to become well acquainted with them and to piovide 
the assistance they need. This would mean 30 to 35 pupils per teacher 
lathei than 50 oi more Even with children m school for a six-hour 
day foi 180 to 200 days per year under favorable conditions, this is 
not a very large proportion of time to be given to education, par- 
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ticularly m a peiiocl when the piobkmis of living aie so complex 
As Puerto Rico advances its piogiam of nidusti iahzation, more time 
foi education will be needed 

The pioblcm, however, of pioviding full-day sessions for all clul- 
dren in classes of moderate size is so st.iggeimg that theie appears to 
be no possible way of doing this immediately m view of the lesouices 
available, Additional housing as well as additional teachers would 
have to be piuvided for ovei 200,000 clnklion now on double enmll 
ment 01 mteilockmg plans as well .is loi appioumately 130,000 dhil 
dien six to twelve yeais of age who are not m school Thus, the 
piesent elementaiy school building space and leaching staff would 
need to be increased well ovei 100 pen cent In addition, piovision 
would have to be made foi the mcicase in population insulting hom 
the high birth late 

In spite of the tiemendons difficulties involved in piovidmg M 
day sessions foi all the childien, the suivey stall believes that this 
goal is possible of attainment ovei a long pound of tune as education 
and otliei foices giadually mcicase the wealth and pioductivity of 
the Island, The suivey staff believes that Pueilo Rico should work 
intensively towaid tins goal, 

Half-Datj Session foi All Recommended For the immediate future, 
however, the suivey staff lecoiniiiends lli.it eveiy elloil he made to 
get all cluldicn into school for a lull-day session foi a minimum of 
six years, Educationally, a half-day session loi si\ yeais is much better 
than a full session foi three yeais It is finely believed that this goal 
will be a substantial step foi waul and that it can be attained in a 
lelatively slioit time Undoubtedly the goal is below what many in 
Puerto Rico would like to have Ccit.unly it is below what the survey 
stall believes to be ncoes&.uy for the future. It is, however, a prac¬ 
tical and reasonable goal undci piesent conditions, and one which 
will gieatly impiove opportunities for Pueilo Rican children in the 
near future. It m no way delays piogiess tovvaid full-day sessions for 
all children. In fact, it piobably will hasten the. attainment of that 
goal. Certainly full cooperation and a cousidei.ible mensuic of 
sacufice on the pait of lire leaching piolessiou will lie needed if tbs 
goal is to be attained 

Unfortunately, sufficient iaels won; not available to the survey staff 
to make possible a definitive analysis of vanous means foi increasing 
attendance. The majoi lack is an up-to-date continuing census of all 
scliool-age childien. At the present lime inhumation is not available 
as to the residence or location of out-of-school children This makes 
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it impossible to check certain impoitant aspects o£ the feasibility of 
vaiious pioposals which might be made Finthei, a thorough financial 
analysis of the school system is not available Such an analysis would 
make possible a consideration of reallocations of funds or possible 
new somces of income. During the course of the survey the central 
office of the Depaitmcnt of Education gatheied mfoimation, previously 
not available, as to the location of school buildings and the natuie 
of the facilities at each location This was a tremendous undertaking, 
but a very impoitant one in teims of future planning of the Depart¬ 
ment 

Recognizing ceiiam limitations in tire following analysis because 
of the absence of basic facts, the survey staff believes that it is pos¬ 
sible to piovide at least half-day schooling for all children m the neai 
future, and recommends several policies as well as approaches to the 
pioblem to he checked as fuither facts arc gathered 01 trials of pio¬ 
posals are made In increasing the oppoitumties for education tlieie 
aie two majoi financial pioblems—the provision of building space, 
and the piovision of teacheis Each of these will be analyzed 

Use of Existing Space Existing space and teaching staff should be 
utilized as fully as possible before approaches which will inciease 
costs aie employed First, space in piesent school buildings might 
be released by eliminating from the the tegular day-school progiam 
those who are moie than six years over-age for a particular giade 
In 1947-48, theie weie 3,449 pupils who weie six or more years 
beyond the expected age for the grade. Thus in giade I there were 
927 who were thntheen years of age or oldei In grade 2, 820 were 
fomteen yeais of age or oldei A considerable number of these pupils 
were ovei twenty-one yeais of age" While theie may be reasons 
foi retaining these individuals m the regulai day program, theie 
would seem to be advantages m trying to care for them m adult 
evening programs, oi in the junior high schools. Many of these ovei- 
age individuals aie m liual aieas, which of course mcieases the piob¬ 
lem of providing adequate alternatives. Figuies are not available to 
show that theie aie children of appiopnate age who would use these 
places, but with well ovei 100,000 six- to twelve-year-olds out of 
school and many, many thousands more fiom twelve to eighteen who 
have not attended the elemenlaiy school, it seems likely that theie 
is a youngei gioup who could be better served by the present elemen¬ 
tary school program 

It may well be that fuither study of the situation would wanant 

0 Ibid , adapted from Table 30 
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excluding the group who aie as little as live years ovoi-agc for their 
giade, paiticulaily at the uppei eleiueuUiy levels, 1 he Repoit of the 
Commissioner of Education loi 111 17-IS indicated that llieic were 
5,060 who woe five oi more yeans over-age loi then gude. (T^ 
80) Thus, the elimination of this gtoup would piovide an additional 
5,060 places. 

In teims of the msluictional material,s used m the elementary 
schools, as well as the type of piogiam, it seems' doubllul that the 
extiemely ovei-agc can he seived best m the angular dementaiy 
school gioups It is pioposed that, ll neiessaiy, the ovci-age group 
be caied foi m adult evening piogtams oi in juinoi high schools if 
this is necessaiy in oidei to pi ovule space m school foi all children 
six to twelve yeais of age It is believed that over a peuod of yens 
this will he a piofitable policy to follow. 

Second, additional pupils could he admitted to school by leducmg 
faihues. In 1947-45, then* weie 25,032 non-piomotions m the uihan 
and imal elementaly schools This eoustitntes 10.12 per cent of the 
total number m school Appioumutols 10 pei cent of all failures 
occui in the fust giade 1 " Thoie would seem to lie no mason why 
Pucito Rico should not leduce its huluio late to o pev cent or less 
in a slioit time. Many schools on the Continent have attained failure 
lates well below 5 pci cent Study allei study lias lcvcaled the un 
desnahle lesults of fuihue Willi the vciv wide spiead which nowoc 
curs in all guides and probably in most schools m inspect to clirono 
logical and mental age, leacheis 4 must nuke extensive adaptations 
to individual dilleiences if them is to lie sound education Most of the 
pupils who aie now failed could lie piomoled without seiiously com 
pheatmg the teaching pioblcin They aie woikmg up to their ability 
and tlio problems teaoheis now see m such a plan would bo met if 
teachers weie helped in acquiiing technupies loi leaching scltolash 
cally licteiogencous gioups and if piopci mateiiuls ol mstiuction were 
developed 

There may be some justification m letaming that small gioup of 
only 2 oi 3 pei cent who would actually be at a disadvantage socially 
if piomolcd Ceitamly tlie lugh lailme late, especially in the first 
giade, must bo an impml.int lacloi iii causing clnldien to diop out of 
school Nothing is gamed as lai as a< adeinic achievement is con 
eeined through the high lailme late A fuihue lute of 3 per cent in 
1947-48 would have icsulted in uppiosmutoly 5,00(1 failures rather 
than the 28,000 to 32,000 actually lcpoiled. Thus, on the basis of the 

10 Ibid, Table 53 
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1947-48 enrollment, about 20,000 pupil places could be made avail¬ 
able through such a change m the failuie policy 

Third, additional pupils could be accommodated by accepting a 
policy of double emollment thioughout the elementaiy schools of the 
Island As shown eailier m Table 25, in 1947-48 there were 54,153 
children attending school on the single emollment plan If Puerto 
Rico were to adopt a policy of double emollment foi all elementaiy 
schools, potential space for 54,153 additional children would be avail¬ 
able Theie aie no census figures to show accurately the extent to 
which theie are children now out of school in school-attendance areas 
which aie operating on the single enrollment plan However, theie 
undoubtedly aie a gieat many. 

To many educatois and lay citizens in Pueito Rico, accepting the 
double emollment policy foi all elementary schools would appeal to 
be a backwaid step It is believed, howevei, that teacheis and otheis 
will recognize the gieat advantage in a move of this kind in the m- 
teiests of all the hoys and guls of Puerto Rico It will, of course, neces¬ 
sitate sacrifices on the part of the teaching piofession Yet, it will be 
an important step toward getting all childien into school In view of 
financial conditions which are likely to exist foi some time to come, 
moving to a unifoim policy of double enrollment thioughout the 
elementaiy schools appeals to he an essential step m getting all chil¬ 
dren into school Furthei advantages of this appioach to the piob- 
lem will be outlined ill connection with a later consideration of 
possible economies in the teaching staff 

As a fourth appioach to the greater utilization of classioom space, 
elementary piograms might be housed m secondary schools where 
space can be made available at advantageous locations Theie aie 
tluee means by which moie space may be made available in the sec- 
ondaiy schools The first is concerned with the proposals made m 
Chaptei 12 legal ding the utilization of the community as a laboiatory 
foi learning cxpenences of youth While this lecommendation was 
made to impiove the piogram of secondaiy education, it will automati¬ 
cally lelease some space m secondaiy schools which may be utilized by 
elementaiy school childien Piovidmg moie space may be realized 
by combining classes in some of the second unit schools wheie enioll- 
ments aie low and class size is small Eveiy effoit should be made 
to organize classes most economically m respect to size and thus free 
loom space foi more effective use Another means of providing space 
foi elementaiy school children wheie it is needed is to place the sec¬ 
ondaiy school m the area where the secondaiy school is of appropriate 
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size to make it feasible In 1947—IS, then 1 were 61,659 students in 
uiban and mini jumoi and senior high schools. IF these all could be 
put on an interlocking basis, they would use only half as many, or 
32,000, pupil stations Thus 32,000 pupil stations would be available, 
It is recognized that tins pioposal is not entnely Feasible wlieie the 
size of the high school unit is small and whole space and other 
facilities aie not adapted fm elemental) school use Eveiy effort 
should be made, liowevei, to study and examine the pioposal and 
the factois involved in il.s iinplemoiilation. Use oF tlie secondary 
schools would, of course, lequue additional teacheis These would 
be available through the shilling ol all classes to the double enroll 
merit plan. 

Four proposals have been made fm making added building space 
available with little cost- (I) the tiansiei ol pupils who are five to 
six yeais over-age for then guide to adult evening m othei types of 
pLOgrams, thus leleasmg 3,500 to 8,500 pupil places, (2) tlie drastic 
reduction in failures’, thus leleasmg 1 1,000 to 25,000 pupil places; 
(3) the placing of all element,ay schools on the double cniollmeut 
plan, until such tunc as a longci session can he piovuled and still 
maintain school facilities foi all dulihen, thus leleasmg 51,000 pupil 
places and, (4) utilizing the seeond.uv mIioo! plant to the fullest by 
combining classes whine possible, by taking .ulvantage of space 
cieated through the utilization of community lesomees and by putting 
secondaiy schools ori the uileilockuig basis, thus leleasmg approm 
mately 32,000 pupil places 

As has been mentioned beloie, it is not likelv that all of the avail 
able space would be in the light location to accommodate cluklien 
needing schooling The hugest nuinbeis of children out of school are 
m lural areas. Howevei, the kugoi uumbeis ol ovei-age pupils and 
failures aie m the rural aiea loo, so iF the pioposals to shift ovei-age 
pupils and reduce faduies arc iollmved, space piobably will be avail 
able where it is needed However, the single enrollment schools and 
junror and senroi high schools lend to be m urban areas where tlie 
percentage of attendance is already highei Nevertheless, even here, 
there aie still many out ol .school The exact condition in tins lespeet 
is difficult to estimate A very substantial number ol rural children 
aie now attending mb.ui schools, considernhlv more might do so. A 
complete school-age census is definitely needed to dolonmne where 
out-of-scliool pupils aie located in re,spelt to existing school build 
mgs and roads The Department of Education would do well to 
piovide tianspoitation ll this would make possible the use of the 
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above-mentioned space With no additional building cost and little 
additional teachei salaiy cost (as will be shown lalei), two of the 
major items of expense, over 135,000 pupi] places aie available if they 
can be biought within the tiavel lange ot those now out of school. 
This total is slightly above the 132,661, oi 33 pei cent of the six- to 
twelve-yeai age gioup, repoiLed by the Commissionei of Education 
as being out of school in 1947-48 The possibilities seem to be suf¬ 
ficiently piomismg to wairant a caieful study 

Use of Existing Staff with New Building Space Obviously it will 
be impossible to use existing building space to 100 pei cent of 
capacity, hence othei means must be found foi adding to picsent 
facilities While buildings rcpiesent a laige initial investment, they 
do not constitute as large a pait of the total instructional cost as do 
salanes The majoi factoi m the cost of education is instructional 
salanes Hence, it seems appiopnate to canvass the possibilities of 
mcieasing educational oppoi trinities without mci casing the total e\- 
pendituic foi salanes 

A proposal has aheady been made foi adopting a policy of double 
emollments throughout the elementaiy schools The abolishing of 
piesent single emollment classes would free at least 1,000 teachcis, 
and possibly moie Also, as shown in Table 25, theie weie 48,866 
students on the inleilocking enrollment plan in 1947-48. It these 
were to be shifted to the double emollment plan, an additional 900 
teacheis could be leleased These 1,900 teachcis could caie foi ap¬ 
proximately the same nmnbeis they originally taught before going on 
the double emollment plan, oi 100,019 Thus, if building space could 
be piovided and othei minoi expenses caied foi, instructional seivice 
would be made available foi an additional 100,000 chddien Some ad¬ 
ditional stall, up to 600 teacheis, may be needed to caie foi the le- 
mamdei of the cluldien, assuming 100 pei cent attendance could be 
achieved 

A thoiough building suivey would be highly desirable It would 
peimit the development of a lealislic piugiam in i elation to actual 
pupil needs now and m the piedictable futuie It is leasonable to 
assume, howevei, that funds could be made available within three 
to five years to piovidc classroom space foi any who cannot be ac¬ 
commodated m existing buildings, The pioblem of availability of 
funds will be consideied fuithei m Chapter 21 m connection with 
the summary of recommendations 

Large-Group Activities While theie aie other possible ways m 
which educational opportunities foi childien could he mci cased with- 
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out incieasing costs, these otliei methods involve fmthei cxpeiimenta 
tion and study Scnons attention was given by the survey staff to the 
possibility of providing a full day of schooling by scheduling pupils 
for a pait of the day m lmge-gioup activities with a higher teacher 
pupil ratio than now e\isLs, r Ihis would induce nistiuctional costs and 
make possible the solving of a kugei numliet or pupils without a 
proportionate mcieaso in costs. Severn! types ol activities piobably 
could he conducted very effectively m huge gioups Certain types of 
physical and lecieation activities, gioup singing, the viewing 0 f 
geneial mfoimation and iilLitude-luulding films, irce leading, as well 
as certain types of dull and other activities could undoubtedly b e 
caied for m huge gioups Then; would still be need for smaller gioup 
work foi half the day if teadieis aie to know and study learners’in 
dividual needs. 

In view of the picsenl high teaehei-pupil latio of ovei fifty, it 
would be neccssaiy to have gioups o( at least 100 to assuie any sub 
stantial saving. In addition to a lather complete lemgani/ation of the 
cuniculum, special tcaehei piepaialion would be needed to diiect 
such a pirogiam The huge lminheis would cieate the need for some 
type of shelter oi huge coveied aiea it tins weie, to he, more than a 
fan weatlici piogiain Some special niateiink, such as hbiary books, 
nppiopnato films loi huge-gioup activity, and piojoclois, ladios, and 
self-teaching matcnals, would also be needed Willi a gioup of 100 
oi more it would bo desnable to have some homogeneity, with a 
range in age or guide levels not being peimitted to exceed three to 
foui years 

To supplement and assist a teachei in such a piogram, it should 
be possible to have volunteer paienl oi lay help, oi possibly assist 
ance from older pupils m the school oi m nearby secondary schools, 
Auangements might be made, foi students fnnn teacher education in¬ 
stitutions- to spend a full semestui assisting in such an eilort. 

A daily progiam might consist of one-lull' day in Iaige-group 
activities and one-half day in small-gtoup activities. Assuming a 
school of 270 pupils with lozty-five emolled m each of the six giades, 
the progiam might be as follows: 


Mai ii/»g 

Large-Gioup Activities 
Teacher A 
One section, guide 1 
One section, guide 2 
One section, grade 3 


Afternoon 

Laige Gioup Activities 
Teacher A 

One section, giade 4 
One section, grade 5 
One .section, giade 6 
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Morning 

Small-Gioup Activities 
Teachei B 

One section, grade 4 
Teachei C 
One section, giade 5 
Teachei D 

One section, giade 6 


Afternoon 

Small-Group Activities 
Teacher B 
One section, grade 1 
Teacher C 

One section, grade 2 
Teachei D 

One section, grade 3 


This, of couise, is only an illustration It does piovide foi one 
pei son, trained m handling large-group activities, who would have 
large groups both morning and afternoon The teachers having small- 
gioup activities would operate very much the same as the teachei s 
who now woik with the double enrollment plan Many other com¬ 
binations oi anangcments would be possible Assuming 270 pupils, as 
in the above sample, theie would be a saving of the equivalent of 
two teacheis, assuming that children are to be in school all day This 
would have the advantage of keeping children profitably occupied 
for the full day, at about two thirds the cost of the single enrollment 
plan It does, of course, cost one thud more than the double enroll¬ 
ment plan, which only holds pupils for one half of the day 
This pioposal of laige-group activities has limited applicability be¬ 
cause it necessitates having a lelahvely large gioup of children to- 
gethei in one location Many of the elementaiy schools in Pueito Rico 
aie small, especially in ruial areas. Hence the plan would have 
gieatci applicability m the cities In 1947-48, 960 of the 1,701 11 
elementaiy schools m Pueito Rico weie one-teachei schools with 100 
or fewer pupils Obviously, the plan for large-group activities could 
not be applied advantageously to these schools Another sixly-nme 11 
schools have more than one teachei but fewei than 100 pupils Prob¬ 
ably little could be done here with the large-gioup activity appioach 
unless the laige-gioup activity teachei divided time between two 
schools Another 224 11 schools have between 100 and 200 pupils but 
only two teacheis Probably these emollments aie closer to 100 than 
200, but again there would be little advantage from the cost stand¬ 
point m organizing a large-gioup activity program It must aheady 
be m existence. Anotliei 111 13 schools have emollments over 100 but 
only thiee teachei s They could be helped little by this plan In othei 
woids, the laige-group activity plan would apply best to schools 
with four oi more teacheis and emollments of 100 oi more In 
1947—48 theie weie 327 12 such schools Some of these have enioll- 


11 Ibid, Table 70 

12 Ibid, Table 70, 
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ments between 1,000 and 2,000 The Uugec the school, the greater the 
liumbei of large gioups that would have in he mgaiu/ed, and 0 [ 
coin sc, tile gi eaten the piohlem ol housing such gioups f n the laige 
uiban centeis some Lvpe o t aefivitx sheltm would have to be specif! 
cally planned loi the huge gioups d an mdeilv and sale piogiam were 
to be developed, 

Them is still anOtliei way of ovei coming the small si/o of the school 
units and getting Uugei gioups nf childien logcthei m a single loca 
tion. In some cases, childien horn adjoining schools might be biought 
togethen The location, si/e, and guides im luded m the piesent 
schools have been caiefully studied. Wlnlc mini inaturn is not suf 
ficienlly complete to peimit a piesentatmn ol actual figmes, it is tie 
belief of the smvey stall that thine an* a uumliei ol situations in 
■which the childien honi two schools could he biought together fm 
Iaige-gioup activities 

While the laigc-gump activity appioacb appeals to have definite 
limitations, at least as outlined bv the smvev stall, it is vvoithy of 
study and an e\pei imenlal tisimt in lasmahle local urns Its dial 
should not delay the geneial intiodiulion ol tin* double emollment 
plan, as it can uevei he expected to mhoduce the savings necessary 
to piovide schooling loi all childien It max lie looked upon, how 
evei, as an niUumedinle step lrom the donlile einollnieut to a single 
emollment plan Once all childien me m school loi at least one-half 
clay, it may, with vauous modifications, he used as a lulahvely in 
expensive way to piovide a lull-day jnogiam loi childien 

It would seem unwise to go to a Iaige-gioup activity piDgram 
opeiaLmg on a full-day basis, without smallei gioup mstiuclion for at 
least one-half ol the day. The double oimillmeul plan appeals to lie 
definitely supeum horn an educational viewpoint Also, the double 
emollment plan does piesent a piaelieal method loi getting all did 
clien into school 

Inter-Guide Gmuping Then* aie still olhci admimstiative anange 
ments which might mtioduee flexibility m mam situations anil thus 
admit moie childien oi admit cluldien horn a pailicular neighboi 
hood on a moie advantageous basis, Many loisvaid-looking schools 
on the Continent aie now using to some advantage mtei-agc giouping 
oi mtci-giade giouping This involves bunging logelliei children 
fiom two oi Lime guide lew Is m a single i lass I'm many children, 
at least, this may have consideiahle social as well academic ad 
vantage Tlieie aie inanv types ol ac tivilics m which childien of quite 
a lange in age can profitably woik togethei It clous assume, of course, 
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that theie will be some small gioups woikmg within a class and that 
attention will be given to individual differences 
At the piesent time, class gioups aie piedominantly single grade 
gioups, although there is a considerable number of combinations of 
two giades or moie in a single class m the luial aieas Some teacheis 
lepoited a policy, liowevei, of staitmg a hist giade gioup only on 
certain yeais, possibly alternate years Theie would seem to be little 
justification for such a policy fiom an educational standpoint Eveiy 
effort should be made to have pupils entei school as soon aftei they 
reach the entrance age as possible The probability of then remain¬ 
ing m school is thereby inci eased 

ENCOURAGING THE USE OF OPPORTUNITIES 

In the above discussion of ways and means of making facilities 
available, there may appear to be an assumption that the only piob- 
lem connected with getting children to school is to mciease facilities 
Obviously such a view would not be leabstic If facilities aie made 
available, gieat effoit will be needed to get children into school 
There is no reason to assume, howevei, that it cannot be done Sev- 
eial measuies would appear to be m oidei 
Fust, the school piogiam should be made as attiaclive and helpful 
as possible The piesent high failuie lates suggest that the piesent 
piogram is not well adapted to a laige segment of the school popula¬ 
tion Many suggestions have been offeied in Pait Two Otheis aie 
piesented m subsequent chapteis of Part Three 
Second,, a caiefully planned effoit would be necessaiy to meet the 
pioblems of paiticulai sections of the Island. In some communities 
theie may be a need to help childien secure appropnate clothing, m 
otheis, the school schedule may have to be adapted to the times when 
childien aie needed lor work In any community wheie theie is a 
pioblem of getting childien into school, caieful studies should be 
made of the adequacy of the school progiam and of the specific com¬ 
munity factois causing withdrawal from school 01 causing non-attend¬ 
ance Realistic measures adapted to each community situation should 
then be woiked out to make it possible foi children to attend school 
Third, a caiefully planned progiam of adult education and informa¬ 
tion would piobably be needed to publicize the oppoitunities avail¬ 
able and to stiess the importance to individuals, to the Island, and to 
the nation foi all to have a minimum of six years of schooling The 
leasons can be made veiy diamahe and the values to the individual 
easily demonstrated 
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Fourth, foi some time it will piobably be liecessniy to use th 
power of the law lelutive to compulsoiy school attendance aud child 
labor Howevei, thus will piob.iblv be needed m i datively few cases 
It is to be assumed that tins power would be used only when all other 
measures had failed. 

Putting the Full Altnuhnicc Puhn / into Opnalitm. As pointed out 
earlier, getting all childien ol appiopnate age into school for a sir 
yeai penod is regarded by the survey stall' as one of the major educa 
tional problems' of Pueito Ruo Eigmes show that there has been 
little piogiess m this dneetion in recent years. Yet, it is somethin 
which can be accomplished at idatively little expense and to the great 
advantage of all Pueito Ricans and the whole nation. 

It is pioposed, thciefoic, that appropriate policies be adopted by 
the Department of Education, that immediate stejis be taken to secure 
the necessaiy census data, and that six to ten stall members in the 
cenhal office of the Department of IC< Inca lion he assigned to ex 
pechte this piogiam It would be then tunc Lion to work with district 
superintendents m the study of the situation m each district and to 
develop a plan of action fm the dislint, using those policies appro 
piiatc for the given disliiet and its comuiiiiuts This group of e* 
pcchteis would be m a position also to recommend needed island 
wide policies foi getting childien into school 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES EOR \OUTII 

ATTENDANCE IN THE M-COXn.Uft SCHOOLS 

In 194S Pueito Rico had an estimated population ol MB,857 of junior 
high school age, thirteen to fifteen, and 1 1I.B97 ol senior high school 
age, sixteen to eighteen 11 In 1917-1,S the mini and uiban public 
junior high schools enrolled 57,191, the ju is ate junior high schools 
3,580 11 I he gioup m public schools vancd from ten to over twenty 
one yeais of ago, so it is - not dnccllv computable to the population 
figuie of the jumoi high school age group mentioned above. Never 
theless, the total nmnhei, tegaidless ol age, who were m public and 
piivnte junior liigli schools cnnslitiited 11 pei cent ol the population 
figure (or the junior high school age group), Howevei, viewing the 
public school group alone, then* won* 79,281 who were m the thirteen 
to fifteen age group m public olemciilaiy, junior or senior high 

1,1 Special tabulation prepared by die Dimsiou nl Sl.ihstus 

11 Repot t of Commmitmcr tij lithuntwn, )!II7 IS, I able 30 
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schools or vocational schools 15 This means that 54 pei cent of the 
thnteen to fouiteen age gioup were in public schools. Almost half of 
them, however, were in the elementaly school 
Similarly, the senior high school enrollment is 27,463 in public 
schools and 4,519 m pnvate schools These two groups, totaling 
31,982 and including a wide lange in ages, repiesent 23 per cent of 
the population of senioi high school age, sixteen to eighteen 18 IIow- 
evei, there weie 31,841 who were m the sixteen to eighteen age group 
and in public elementaiy, jumoi oi senior high schools, oi vocational 
schools 17 This is 22 per cent of the number in the senior high school 
age group who weie in public schools of some type 
The enrollment of pait-time and full-time students in vocational 
schools, otliei than veteians, totaled 1,740 10 This group ranged in 
age fiom twelve to fifty-five yeais, with the median slightly undei 
twenty-two yeais and the modal age at seventeen Each of the age 
gioups of sixteen thiougli twenty were lepresented by 100 or more 
students 18 There is considerable evidence that the number of schools 
and the numbei of classes within tire schools aie totally inadequate 
to meet tire needs of boys and guls who would like to prepare for 
occupational life. For example, for vocational schools m San Juan 
theie are leported to be twice as many students on waiting lists as 
theie aie students m school Theie are a numbei of pnvate business 
schools and a veiy limited number of pnvate schools of ofhei types. 
Plans foi additional vocational schools in various locations throughout 
the Island are now well advanced. 

Of the 57,194 m public junior high schools, only 15,735 aie en- 
lolled in luial jumoi high schools oi second unit schools 10 The senioi 
high schools aie all located in luban areas When figures foi the sec¬ 
ondary school age gioups are examined, it is again found that the 
rural youth aie not well repiesented The fact that the lural junior 
high schools aie claimed to be somewhat teinrmal in nature is an 
added factoi m limiting the number of rural students who go on to 
high schools However, m 1947-48, 11,948 lesidmg in lural areas 
were attending urban jumoi high schools, and 9,329 lesidmg m rural 
aieas weie attending senior high schools 20 


15 ibid, Tables 33 and 44. 

13 Report of Commissioner of Education, 1947-48, Table 30. 

17 Ibid, Tables 33 and 44 

18 Ibid , Table 44 

10 Ibid, Table No 32 
20 Ibid, Table No 78 
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WITHDRAWAL RATI S 

As m the elemental v schools tlicic is a pioblem of continuous log 
through witlidiaw.il Table 20 slums the wilhdiawak from public 
secondary schools between August 1, 1917 and August 27, 1948. This 
table js ic veal mg in .showing withdiawals dm mg one legulaj sc |j 00 | 
yoai and a succeeding .summer The table is based upon a special 
tabulation piepuied by dm lbsisum ol Statist us It is piobable that 
figures foi the school year ( August l, ID (7 to Slay 28, 1918) me based 
on the groups cm oiled in the various gi.uh s Ini the ye.u, whereas the 
summei figuics- (Max 28,1918 to August 27. 19 48) pi obalily are based 
on the guide giotip winch "as promoted in Max to the giade m- 
dicated in the liTl-liaud eoluiuu 

t Al’.l.l 2i. 

Wrntuusw us inon I’lmu Suuviun St minis 
AutfUSl t, 1017 uii At t.t si 27, I'll!! 
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The witlidiawal Kites me high, p.uluul.ulv in glade 7 and giade 
12 The special tabulation picp.md In the Division of Statistics 
piesented additional fuels which me imt shown m Table 26, For 
example, the huge loss in guide 7 is due hugely to withdiawals 
m the luial junioi high schools ol 2,9ofi between guides fi and 7 and 
832 diumg grade 7 In the seventh guide ol mli.ui jiuuoi high schools 
them was an actual gam inei the snunni'i o| 1,101 in the seventh 
guide but a loss ol 161 loi the \cai Ynv caiclul studies would seem 
to be needed to micovei the iiiauv leastms loi this scuous loss he 
tween grades 6 and 7 and in guttle 7 The loss between guides 9 and 
10 appeals to be .smallei than miglil be expelled, It seems question 
able that the figuics available reveal tin- actual tbop-out at this point 
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They piobably lepresent dispaiity between stated intentions of stu¬ 
dents and the actual enrollment. The increasingly higher per cent 
of withdiawals duiing each of the senior high school yeais suggests 
the need foi caieful study It is especially difficult to detennme why 
theie should nocessauly be such a high loss m giade 12 

The lack of holding power m llie secondary school is a pioblem 
deserving of investigation in eveiy secondary school. As suggested 
foi elemcntaiy schools, both the mtra-school and community aspects 
of the problem deseive examination Once students are staited on a 
piogram of secondary education, every efioit should be made to retain 
them Suggestions made in Pait Two beai upon the atti activeness of 
the piogiam and those to be made later in this chapter will also have 
a bearing on the natuie of the secondary school piogiam 

TYPES OF SCHOOLS 

The foui mam types of schools open to youth have aheady been 
mentioned (I) the urban junior high school, ( 2) the uiban senior 
high school, ( 3 ) the second unit school, and (4) the vocational 
school As has aheady been indicated in Chapter 12, the uiban jumoi 
and semoi high schools aie very similar to geneial or academic sec- 
ondaiy schools on the Continent There is something of a vocational 
ofleimg in the form of commercial education courses in most of the 
high schools and diveisified occupations m a few Vocational prepara¬ 
tion m agncultuie and home economics is piovided m the second 
unit schools The vocational schools aie oigamzed for education m 
trades and mdustiy 

The numbei and size of the schools of each type aie indicated m 
Table 27 It will be noted that there is considerable range in size, 
with a lelatively laige number of small schools of each type, Included 
in the twelve tiade and mdustual schools aie seven legular vocational 
schools and five which have been organized specially foi veteians 

It appeals doubtful that extiemely small schools are economical to 
opeiate fiom cither a financial or an educational point of view Semoi 
high schools eniolhng less than 200 students are very limited as to the 
range of piogram that can be offeied at reasonable cost There were 
thuteen of these schools in operation in 1947-48 Ceitamly, jumoi 
high schools of less than 200 are subject to some of the same limita¬ 
tions, although these limitations aie not quite as senous at this level 
The small second unit schools aie extiemely uneconomical, with their 
mvestment m school fauns and attempt to offer agriculture, industrial 
aits, home economics, and native handiciafts The fact that they are 
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now said to bo uneconomical duos not imply .my lack ol support for 
then -very promising educational piogiant 

STUDENT-Ti ACKER IUTK > 

The sludenL-to,rebel latio is nnieli moie model ate ni secondary than 
in elementary schools The aveiage nmnliei ol students pel member 
of the instiuction.il stall, based on the liuinbei emollecl, is thuty for 
the senior high schools, twentv-foui 1m iiiban jmnoi high schools, and 
seventeen foi second unit oi rural jmnoi high schools, The mral and 
urban junior high school i.itios aie Imvei than the latio necessary 
to opeiate a good piogiam. An examination of the studcnt-teachei 
ratios m individual schools leveals exlieme vaiiatmn horn school to 
school It would appeal that m manv schools class sr/e should be in 
creased tlnough consolidation oi olieimgs in the schools ojrcrated on 
a modified basis, such as the Plan Mmovis to In' desci died later, Un¬ 
less more secondary students urn he brought into these classes the 
space might bcttci be made available to elementary students if such 
ate withm travel distance of the buddings Should this be done 
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second unit students thus displaced should be caied foi in other 
schools. 

ADDITIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

There are two other opportunities open to youth, The University 
has been developing an Industrial Aits School. As of Novembei 16, 
1948, it eni oiled appioximately 1,200 students, oi about the equivalent 
of otliei public vocational schools on the Island Plans weie then be¬ 
ing made foi approximately 3,500 students by June, 1949 

The school opeiates on a tuition basis of $30 a month, However, 
provision has been made foi about 400 fiee scholarships to date 
These scholarships aie admimsteied by the Umveisity and the num¬ 
ber will be mcieased as lapidly as needs appear and as fund aie avail¬ 
able. 

The fact that the school charges tuition prevents it fiom leceiving 
federal aid foi vocational education, as is tiue for vocational schools 
under the Department of Education The Umveisity does receive, 
however, substantial aid for tlie piogram through fedeial giants foi 
veterans tuition At piesent most of the students aie veterans How- 
evei, any student is accepted who has an eighth grade education oi 
the equivalent 

Another progiam open to youth was set up on an expeumcntal basis 
during the 1948^49 school yeai at Morovis The Depaitment of 
Education has faced continuing piessuie to extend oppoitumties for 
secondary education This has taken the foim of lequests to open 
new buildings oi to expand existing units. While recognizing tlie 
just desires foi more secondaiy education, the Depaitment has taken 
the position that it should not reduce elementary oppoitumties and 
that it did not have sufficient funds to support new units adequately 
unless this weie done The suivey stall strongly supports the Depart¬ 
ment m this policy As niled m a lecent repoit the Depaitment has 
been experimenting with. 

... a plan designed to lemedy, in pait, the lack of secondaiy education 
opportunities m towns which have neithei semoi high schools nor facilities 
to tiansport students to communities wheie such schools aie functioning . . 

Although it is still in an expeumcntal stage, this plan, as it is being de¬ 
veloped, has the following chaiacteiistics. 

1. It is a system of study whciem the student leceives help and orienta¬ 
tion from two teacheis, one of whom is m chaige of the teaching of 
languages and social studies, the other of natuial sciences and mathematics 

2. Both from an individual and group point of view, this ouentation is 
based chiefly on the technique of fiee study 
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3 It requites neither the d.tsMiioim noi the oigam/atiou of tile tiadi 
tional type of school The students meet in a loom equipped with tallies 
and chans, a small libuuy, a blackboaid, and tin; mnmmini laboiatorv 
lequned foi natund science cl, ism s, they icpoit then- m iiccoidinice with! 
flexible schedule an.mgcd to meet then ucids and tlie specific puiposcs o( 
Lhc plan 

4. The plan peimits the cniolhm'iil not onlv r>I chddien of school age 
but also nf adults mloiested m taking sciinii high school anuses. ®’ 

5 It oilers pm cuts and tithei uieinbcis ol the tonmmnily an opportunity 
to paitieipille m the mmal giosvlh ol the stmlc nts and In help m the general 
development of the plan 

6 As the student docs mil attend classes legulaily, this plan enables him 
to lake pint in uthei activities at home cu in the coimiiumly 

1 The plan tends to develop llu- students sense of lesponsibility and 
initiative, inasmuch as he does not depend to sueli a gieat extent upon the 
teachei as m a tiadilioiul school 

, . This yeiu 4(1 pupils are emolled, most of whom eouespond to the 

tenth giade. It is expected that next scai the cuiolhnent will be much 
larger, and that il will include not only students ol si liool age, hut employed 
peisons and olheis in the community who have expiessed mteiest m enrol) 
ing As progress is made, in (lie application ol tin- Uvlunquos peculiar to 
this type of school, it will lie possible to mt lease the number of students 
undei the direction ol each teachei. 

The student’s piogiess is (Walunled hv means ol tests pieptucd by the 
Division of Adult and Extension Aeticilu s ol die )Jepaitnioiit of Education 
and administered with the coopeialion ol tin- distucl supeimtondont of 
schools and the teacluus in chaige ol the plan ’i'u date, two examinations 
have been given The fust, xvliuli cuvew-d all leqnneil subjects in the pro 
giam of studies for the tenth to the twellth guides, was made up of a total 
of 114 examinations. The insults weie s.dislutUnv when comp,tied with 
those obtained on a scries ol sinutai tests givt u to students taking corre¬ 
spondence comscs The second test was given latliei leecntly and the results 
aie still not available, Similailv, a tlmd geueud test will he administered 
befoie the cild ol the. pi event school y at to addition, individual records of 
students me kept, which include notes on the icsults of Lhc interviews field 
with students and gcnoial comments on then hehuvioi. This is another of 
the means used to evaluate (lie woik ol the student 

, , The plan offcis multiple oppoi (unities botli to develop new mstruc 
tional techniques that piomotc the iutegial developnu-nl of the adolescent, 
as well as to devise less costly means to icpluoe Uu> tiaditioual system of 
sccondaiy school lii.ylnietion 

lho Mourns Plan is pionusiug liout ail ((ououiit point of view, The 
students pay a miuimum )i-e ol seventy five (enls a yeni and , ( lso pm chase 
then own textbooks, llu- Depai(mcnl pays tin* teailiirs' salaues and the 
lent of the loom, it also furnishes the labonitoiy and olhei neeessaiy equip 
ment The total cost ol tire plan is smpi isingly low mid peinuts putting it 
into piactiee m any eomniunily winch does not now have second,uy educa 
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tion facilities, without the necessity of mcieasing the piesent financial le- 
sources upon which the Department of Education depends 21 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR GRADUATES OF SENIOR 

HIGH SCHOOLS 

For the 1947-48 school year, 5,617 diplomas vveie gi anted by public 
senioi high schools, 933 by acci edited private schools, and an ad¬ 
ditional 1,954 by the Division of Adult and Extension Activities 
making a total of 8,504 diplomas awarded. Of this numbei there 
weie 7,418 geneial diplomas, 981 commercial diplomas, 102 diplomas 
m diveisified occupations, and thiee diplomas in letailmg Of these 
totals the senior high schools piovided 4,977 with geneial diplomas, 
549 with commercial diplomas, and 91 with diveisified occupations 
diplomas 22 Of the almost 5,000 giaduates of the public semoi high 
schools, various individuals reported that four out of seven apply for 
admission to the University, and one out of seven gams admission 
When these facts aie consideied in connection with the description 
of the secondaiy school cumculum piesented m Pait Two, senous 
doubts aie raised as to whethei oi not piesent funds being spent for 
secondary education are wisely invested 

SUMMARY OF OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTII 

As shown in earlier statements, 54 per cent of the thnteen to fifteen 
age gioup weic m public schools m 1947-48 Howevei, almost half 
weie in the elementaiy school rathei than in the jumoi high school, 
as might noimally be expected if enhance age weie normal and there 
were fewer failuies and lepetitions of grades Of die sixteen to 
eighteen age gioup, 22 per cent were in public schools These per¬ 
centages aie veiy much below those foi the continental United States 

Although there is considerable indication that moie secondaiy and 
vocational school facilities would be utilized weic they available, 
many who now attend aie not well seived Many youth do not par¬ 
ticipate in any progiam of secondaiy education, many attend only 
foi a relatively shoit period of time, and many who attend semoi 
high school do not continue with highei education because of lack 
of interest oi because of lack of room for them m higher institutions 
Fmtliei, the whole junioi-semoi high school piogiam, but especially 
that in the semoi high school, is unduly academic Many of the stu¬ 
dents now m the semoi high schools could be seived better by voca- 

21 From a statement prepared by Assistant Commissioner of Education, Fian- 
cisco Collazo 

wReyioit of the Commissionsi of Education, 1947-48, Table 57 
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honal opportunities and a variety of community service experiences, 
Many of the secondary schools and especially the senior high schools 
, e too small to operate economically 01 to make a broader offering 
rn acticnl The piogiam in the vocational schools, as pointed out in 
Chanter 12, could be greatly improved by lengthening the general 
education piogiam. The nuige of vocations loi wlneli education u 
nrovided and as shown m Cluptei 12, should be increased This 
could be'done more advantageously m hugei institutions. 


needed redirection of the ommrumriT, s 
FOR YOUTH 

The analysis of socio-economic conditions of Puerto Rico piesented 
Part One as well as the ciuiiculum analysis of Fait Two, has 
stressed the potential powci of education m nus.ng the standaid of 
Irvine IE education is to have the desned eflecL on life m Puerto Rico, 
rt must be planned and dnected delimlely to tins end The earlier 
sections of this chapter on educational opportunities foi children 
have stressed the impedance of a liigliei level of general cducat.on 
for all children, if the goals of Puerto llico me to be attained. The 
kind of education needed has been pom Led out m Pait I wo 

The examination of the piogiam of education for youth as 
analyzed m Pait Two and in the immediately piecedmg pages of 
this chaptci lead the suivey stall to conclude that, foi the piesent, 
efforts should not be made to extend secomhuy education to increased 
numbers but rather to make effective that which is now provided 
The high elimination rate and the lailme of secomhuy education to 
lelate moie specifically to the out-of-school oi post-giactuation pursuits 
of students aie the two major pioblcms descivmg liulhei considera- 


Ceitainly, the secondaiy schools must continue to propaie a limited 
numbei foi entrance to the Univeisity It is ceitam, however, that a 
much moie functional piogiam could be provided foi this gioup 
without in any way endangenng their success in the Univeisity. The 
75 per cent or moie of the students who do not go on to college do 
not leeeive the type ol education which will be ol mosL use to them, 
nor do the college bound youth receive the most helpful type of 
educational experience. Both gioups need educational experiences 
which will help them mine dnectly with the whole langc ol pioblems 
of daily living experiences which lepiesent fully the six aieas dis 
cussed m Pait Two 

In the period ahead, Pueilo Rico needs to place lira eased emphasis 
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on vocational education. If the program of education for youth does 
not piepaie for an occupation eveiy young peison who does not plan 
to continue his education, there is a majoi defect in its design The 
economic development of the Island can be lealized only as a sound 
piogram of vocational education planned to meet the giowing need 
foi tiaincd woikeis keeps pace with the giowtli of new business and 
mdustiy The lack of natural resources in Pueito Rico puts high value 
on the quality and efficiency of its manpower 
In 01 dei to piovide most adequately for the youth of Puerto Rico 
m the period ahead, and to meet the need of Pueito Rico foi skilled 
woilceis and professional peisonncl, the following lecommendations 
aie made 

1 Compiehensive high schools should he developed m place of the 
piesent sepaiate semoi high schools and vocational schools The 
piesent school organization with the separate vocational schools 
entuely isolated from the semoi high schools is an unsatisfactory 
one fiom almost eveiy point of view Vocational education needs 
to become a “moie lespected” pait of the educational piocess than 
is now tiue in most communities in the States as well as in Puerto 
Rico. To isolate the vocational school in a sepaiate building with 
sepaiate administration results m the point of view that the voca¬ 
tional school is not as “respectable” as the general high school 
Young people m the general high school need to have day-to-day 
contact with young people who aie preparing for specific occupa¬ 
tions. This contact is impoitant because it helps many students to 
discovei then own occupational mteiests and it tends to narrow 
the gap between those who are in different areas of employment 
The staff has looked at the progiam of the secondary and voca¬ 
tional schools fiom many diffeient angles Expenence m com¬ 
munities in the States where the vocational program is housed 
with and is admimstiatively a part of the general high school pro¬ 
gram has shown that the vocational progiam is stiengthened in 
many ways and is weakened in no lespects The survey staff 
recognizes the problem of providing adequately foi those students 
who enter the vocational school at vanous times dining the year 
This would necessitate some adjustment in piogiams of general 
education foi these students, but the suivey staff believes that 
even with the adjustments which would have to he made, the 
student would get more fiom classes m geneial education as 
they aie offeied in the high school than he now gets fiom shop 
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teacheis who aie unpiepaied to give that land of educational ex¬ 
perience to boys and gills Theie is no evidence that college 
preparatory students aie m any way hampeied when they attend 
a comp: ehensive school. If the piogiams do not become rigid, 
the opportunities foi the college piepaiatoiy student are enriched 
Those now classified as geneial students aie gieatly aided by hav¬ 
ing a range of vocational oppoi trinities offeied in the centeis in 
which they attend The comprehensive high school should be 
oiganized with a department of tiade and mdustual education, 
The geneial education phases of the vocational education piogiam 
would be earned on m legulai high school classes, thus lelieving 
the shop teacheis so that they could take caie of additional shop 
classes each day At piesent, the shop teachei can only handle 
twenty students 111 a class and he spends part of Ins time on the 
lelatcd and academic woik If the piogiam weie established m 
the regulai high school, each shop tcachci should have one shop 
group m the morning and anothei nr the afternoon, and thus ac¬ 
commodate twice as many shop students 
As lapidly as possible, the picscnt seniox high schools and vo¬ 
cational schools should be developed into compiehensive schools 
piovidmg geneial, college piepaiatoiy, and vocational education 

2. After careful studies to dctennme the best location, ceitam schools 
might well be designated as legional compi ehensive schools where 
aie given selected types of vocational preparation which can be 
provided m only a limited numbei of locations because of the 
cost of equipment, the location of the business oi mdustiy or 
the number of tiamed workeis needed Some of the contemplated 
new vocational schools might bettei be planned as legional com- 
pichensive schools after propel studies have been made as to their 
location. 

3. The sepaiate vocational schools which aie now planned should 
not be built Some of the contemplated new vocational schools 
might be planned as legional compi ehensive schools aftei piopei 
studies had been made as to then location Funds planned for 
sepaiate schools might well go towaid the development of voca¬ 
tional piogiams m conjunction with existing secondary school 
plants, 

4 No more senioi high schools should be opened unless there is 
promise that the initial emollment will be 500 The development 
of a comprehensive school with an educational piogiam for seveial 
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vocations demands an em oilmen! of consideiable size if costs are 
to be icasonable Even when only a strictly geneial 01 college 
picpaiatoiy piogiam is provided, this is an efficient size 

5 Undoubtedly an mcieasmg numbei of youth of Pueito Rico will 
seek to entei vocational and college piepaiatory progiams. Every 
effoit should be made to satisfy these needs thiough incieased 
Uanspoitation facilities and additions to present units xathei than 
thiough the building of separate units which may have only a 
small emollment Further, experimentation with the Morovis Plan 
as a means foi meeting needs of geneial students is highly recom¬ 
mended There might well be experimentation with, modifications 
of the Moiovis Plan thiough the addition of a teachei of diveisi- 
fied occupations. 

6 The decieasmg emollment in the jumoi high school years of the 
second unit schools deserves serious attention. Emollment figuies 
foi 1947-48 furnished by the Depaitment of Education indicated 
that almost twelve thousand (11,948) ruial youth weie attending 
urban jumoi high schools At the same time only 15,735 weie en¬ 
rolled in the nual jumoi lugli schools Student-teachei ratios m the 
luial junior high schools, as already noted, are low m compaiison 
with those in other schools of the Island, and weie lowei than they 
should be foi good learning situations 

The pioblem appears to have at least two facets the lequired 
agncultuial couises in the second unit piogiam piobably pievent 
some fiom attending these ruial schools, and the conception that 
the offering of the second unit schools does not "piepare” students 
as well foi the senior high school as does the offeiing of the uiban 
junior high schools causes many mral youth to attend the uiban 
schools 

With respect to the first problem there aie some steps which, 
m the opinion of the survey staff, should be taken It has been 
lecommended m Chapter 12, as well as m several other cliapteis 
in Pail Two that the sepaiate courses in. agriculture, mdustnal 
aits, home economics, and native liandiciaft be brought together 
into an aiticulated offering for all students m the early junior high 
school yeais The suivey staff also recommends that m the latei 
jumoi high school yeais, when some students elect agriculture oi 
home economics as a vocational offeimg, othei students have some 
additional vocational choices open to them The proposed indus¬ 
trial arts offenngs commented upon in Chapter 7 might in some 
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second unit schools meet this need General business or junior busi¬ 
ness training is also a good possibility to be consideied For stu¬ 
dents not wishing a definite vocational offenng, appropnate 
electives m ait, music, or science would be desirable. 

While this lecommendation may call lor specialized additional 
staff, it is entuely possible that the incieasc in emolhnent m most 
of the ruial junioi high schools would easily make this an eco¬ 
nomical move 

With lespect to the second pioblem, that of pieparation for 
senior high schools, the survey staff thioughout this repoit has 
indicated that some excellent work was being offered m the second 
unit schools It is the belief of the staff that wlieie students weie 
dealing with community problems, agncultuie, 01 home economics, 
they geneially weie having good educational expeiiences With 
some bioadenmg of the offenng to caie bettei foi individual dif¬ 
ferences m interests and goals, rural junior high schools could offei 
excellent opportunities Theie is no mason why the work in second 
unit schools should not be veiy acceptable for entiance to senior 
high schools District supenntendents and senioi high school piin- 
cipals must do everything possible to mteipiot this to paients, so 
that the full advantage of these rmal junior high schools will be 
leaped—both in teims of availability of educational facilities and 
appiopi lateness of offei ing 

7. As comprehensive schools aie developed, they should he planned 
to serve as centeis foi urban adult education piogiams, as proposed 
later m this chaptei 

8 Developments in vocational education m the futuie will, of neces¬ 
sity, have to lecogmze the existence of the Industual Arts School at 
the University This school was, of course, outside the scope of the 
survey in that it is not undei the direction of the Dcpaitment of 
Education In any futuie planning m vocational education, it 
appeals unwise foi the Department to encouiage m any way the 
development of a dual system of vocational education, one under 
the University and the other undei the Depaitment of Education 
Undoubtedly, Pueito Rico will need in the futuie vocational prep¬ 
aration at the technical institute level, only foi high school giad- 
uates oi adults ovei eighteen The Univeisily appi op rudely might 
be encouiaged to start experimenting in this aiea Futuie devel¬ 
opments at the level of secondary education should be under the 
Depaitment of Education 
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To implement the above piogram, it is stiongly recommended that 
the heads of the Divisions of Secondaiy Education, Vocational Edu¬ 
cation, and Adult Education, togethei with the Associate Commis¬ 
sioner of Education, function as a committee in woikmg out the 
details of this piogiam Time will need to be allocated to formulate 
and put into opeiation appiopnate and consistent policies An ade¬ 
quate staff should be assigned to assist this group m making needed 
studies and m woikmg with distuct superintendents m implementing 
established policies m specific centos. 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS 

It is quite remaikable that, in the face of shortage of facilities, 
teacheis, and seivices foi the education of children, Pueito Rico has 
undertaken the task of adult education on as senous a scale as it has 
Before concluding, however, that adult education is being developed 
at the expense of cluldien, it is well to considei two facts 

First, only about 8 to 10 pei cent of the total emollment of adults 
is being educated at the expense of the Pueito Rican government. Of 
the 37,421 adults engaged in some type of educational activity of 
the Department of Education, only about 3,300 aie cuiiently en¬ 
rolled m activities that aie not largely self-suppoiting or suppoited 
by giants fiom the Federal Government These aie in the classes 
in adult liteiacy and the evening elementaiy schools. An additional 
1,300 adult persons were being served (as of July 1, 1946) by the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, with about half the expense being 
borne by Pueito Rico. 

Second, there is implied in the legislation for adult education a 
recognition that the people of Pueito Rico have a direct responsibility 
foi matteis affecting the welfare of cluldien; that they have a respon¬ 
sibility to become acquainted with and intelligent about these and 
other problems of the Island, There is eveiy reason for the people 
of Pueito Rico to be pioud of then achievements m this newei and 
more recent phase of then educational piogram, and to he persistent 
m their intentions to continue its development as expressed m the 
Community Education Law of 1949 

To date, a laige pait of the adult education program of Pueito 
Rico has been lemedial, dealing pimcipally with pioviding a second 
chance foi the former diop-out and school-leavei. All of the adult 
elementary and secondary, veteians elementary and secondary, and 
much of the vocational education is concerned with filling m gaps left 
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by incomplete schooling m childhood and youth If it were a well- 
established policy of the educational piogiam of the Island that this 
opportunity foi the second or third 01 tenth chance would always be 
available to all citizens, the pioblems of diop-out 01 school with¬ 
drawal would not be as senous as it now is It must be lecogmzed, 
howevei, that di op-outs which occur without appiopnate counsel 
and guidance aie geneially costly in effoit and money Howevei, stu¬ 
dents do diop out of school, and it is betlei to view these as 
instances wheie education has been suspended lathei than completed 
Some educatois believe that the inteiveiling expcnence of the student, 
between the time he leaves school and the time he letuins, can actually 
become a valuable educational expcnence itself, if piopeily guided 
and used m future foimal educational development Such guidance 
is contemplated, paiticularly, thiough the piovision of the pioposed 
leoigamzation 

LOCATION OF ADULT EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 

Table 2,8 summarizes the location of adult education oppoitunitaes 
It indicates the numbei of distiicts in the Island that aie without spe- 

TABLE 20 

NuMDEn op Distiucis With and Witiioui Specific 
Types of Auui.t Education Services* 


Type of Service 

Number of Districts 

Adult Elementary Schools 

l 1 or veterans only 

34 

For vcLorana and non-veterans 

] 8 

No provision 

24, 

Adult Grades 7 and 8 

For veterans only 

53 

For veterans and non-veterans 

20 

Nq provision 

3 

Adult High Schools 

For veterans only 

65 

For veterans and non-veterans 

10 

No provision 

X 

Adult Vocational Schools 

Foi veterans only 

11 

Fol veterans and non-veteians** 

0 

No piovision 

65 


‘Based on reports of the Buieau of Adult and Extension Activities and the 
Division of Veterans Education 

** Excludes regular day vocational schools under the Division of Vocationa 
Education 
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cifie types of adult education services Tlius in the case of adult ele¬ 
mentary schools, as shown m the table, thnty-foui distucts have adult 
elementary schools foi veteians only, eighteen have such facilities foi 
non-veteians as well as veteians, and twenty-four have no such pro¬ 
visions Thice distucts have no provisions foi adult grades 7 and 8, 
one district has no adult evening high school In fact, tlieie aie only 
ten distucts having evening high schools which aie not dependent 
upon veteians education funds, these are financed by student tuition 
at the late of about $1 50 pei subject pci month, oi $15 to $20 pei 
subject pei year Table 28 shows cleaily that a large proportion of 
the existing facilities for adults are for veteians only Reports of the 
Department of Education agencies serving adults i eveal that twenty- 
one of the seventy-six distucts do not have any adult educational 
piogiam undei the Depaitment of Education other than those pro¬ 
vided by the Veteians Education Division and the Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation Division. Both of these aie financed in whole or m part 
by funds fiom the Fedeial Government Most of this suppoit, that 
is, the poition foi veteians, will piobably he withdrawn m thiee oi 
foui years Thus, if all veteians piogiams were withdrawn and 
nothing added, twenty-one of the seventy-six distucts would not have 
adult education sei vices of any land Many otheis would have ex¬ 
tremely meager and inadequate progiams 

The piogiam contemplated in the Community Education Law of 
1949 would tend to close these gaps. While this piogram is much 
broadei than any of the specialized activities now under way, the 
mipaitaut tiling is that Pueito Rico has taken significant steps to 
equalize educational opportunity thiough this law Careful attention 
should be given to the above facts, howevei, m the location of the 
facilities and peisonnel under the Community Education Law, so 
that pnouty is given to the neglected aieas of the adult population 

ADEQUACY OF PRESENT FACILITIES 

Table 29 summaiizes the types of adult activities and the numbei 
of centeis providing each type 

Theie aie 2,900 veleians emolled in thirty-three piivate school 
centeis receiving government tuition and maintenance These centers 
aie included lime since such veteians and their education are undei. 
the educational supcivision of the Depaitment of Education 

Duplication of seivices under the Bureau of Adult Education and 
the Veterans Education Division will be noted in adult education of 
grades 3 through 6, grades 7 and 8, and grades 9 through 12. While 
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the reasons for this duplication of seivices aie quite understandable 
to the survey staff, effoits should be made in the futiue to avoid them 

Since over one thud of all adult education emollmcut m Pueito 
Rico is m grades 9 thiough 12, special caie should be taken to lec- 
ogmze the motivating inteicst of adults and to make the piogiam of 
community education 1 elate closely to the concern of many people to 
complete their high school lequiiemcnts Close coopeiation of adult 
high school authorities with the community education piogiam should 
be considered m the i organization. 

In addition to the facts shown m Table 29, adult education in pri¬ 
vate schools and private business in Pueito Rico has impoitant impli¬ 
cations foi reoiganizalion plans. When such a laige amount of pnvate 
education can flounsh at the cost indicated, it is obvious that theie 
is a demand for kinds of adult education not piovided by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education Theic tue m Pueito Rico 106 to 110 centeis foi 
pnvate education of adults on a tuition or fee basis Of these, twenty- 
three are m the fine aits, such as music and ait, foity-cight in com¬ 
mercial subjects, thuty-five m othei fields These pnvate institutions 
have an estimated student capacity of appioxnnately 10,000, and at 
piesent many of them aic opciatmg with substantial waiting lists 
Theii requuements foi admission arc, m gencial, eighth guide gradu¬ 
ation, although some of the arts schools have ngc and demonstrated 
interest rather than giade requuements. The tuition vanes with the 
seivice, m the commercial subjects it seems to be appioximately $3 00 
pei subject-lesson In the pilot school theie is a fiat lee of $350 
Tuition for dental mechanics is $500 

Anothei souice of adult education is found in the 288 centeis of 
mdustiy and business in Pueito Rico which tiam 897 appientices 
placed by the Boaid of Vocational Education. Howevei, a lough 
analysis of the centeis listed m Training Opportunities in Puerto Rico sa 
shows that there aie piobably three times this number of centers 
willing to accept apprenticeship contracts and having a capacity of 
1,200 to 1,400 appi entices 

This indicates that when the on-the-job tiaming facilities foi vet¬ 
erans of the Island have been withdrawn, the oppoitumties foi ap- 
pienticeship tiaming expansion should be developed The on-the-job 
education expeuence has been valuable foi the futuie foi both em- 
ployeis and schools m detenmnmg techniques, piocediues, and po¬ 
tentialities foi woik experience oi apprenticeship tiaming 

23 Department of Education, Division or Vocational Education, 1947 (Mimeo¬ 
graphed ) 
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None of these facilities, howevei, provides foi the kind of adult 
education contemplated hy the Community Education Law On 
the othei hand, numeious suggestions made in Pait Two and m Chap- 
tei 14 dealing with community oigamzation would bring most of 
these specializations of adult education into meaningful relationship 
with any education designed to linpiovc the community The pilot 
project at La Feimma, Las Piedias, discussed in Chaptei 14 is an 
excellent example of how educational resources can be dnected to- 
waid community linpiovement. This should be the objective of 
i eoi gamzation of adult education m Puerto Rico 

TEACHER LOAD AND REMUNERATION 

Teachers in veteians programs aie paid at a higher late than 
teacheis doing similai woik undei the Division of Adult and Exten¬ 
sion Activities This diffeience makes foi dissatisfaction Teacheis m 
both programs are usually diawn fiom the legulai day schools They 
teach there foi foui hours, are off foi three boms, and letuin to the 
evening school for adults foi as much as llnee horns Some of those in¬ 
terviewed have as many as three sepaiale preparations m day school 
and another at night Some have only two fiee nights a week to 
piepaie for both day and night classes. The tiemendous piessuie 
on the tune of the teacheis does not assuie the best quality of woik 
with clnldien oi adults 

It would piobably be desnahle to build up giadually a coips of 
well-trained, full-time adult education teacheis as a nucleus m each 
centei, with standardization of pay and liouis Pait-time adult teacheis 
should have some balance of assignments m the day schools with 
lelayed or staggeied assignments They should also have special piep- 
aiation and m-service piepaiation foi each type of position held by 
them, 

There is much to he learned in the vocational field fiom the on-the- 
job training piogiam. A counselor oi supervisor can covoi a large 
area and give placement guidance and cumculum seivice to 120 
to 130 students This is possible because the training is slimed by 
mdustnal and business personnel Contrasted to the student load of 
a vocational shop, this is equivalent to the sLudent load of four to five 
teacheis In the adult education field, a plan might he woilced out 
m which two teacheis would woik togcthei, one m the field and one 
in related training in the school Such a plan would be an economy 
foi the Island and would piobably piovide a bettei and inoie diveisi- 
fied vocational education for adults The piactical difficulties of 
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employee cooperation aie not msuimountable as has been shown in 
the veterans piogram and. the vocational rehabilitation program. 

PROPOSALS FOR REORGANIZATION OF PROGRAMS 

FOR ADULTS 

Baste Assumptions Two assumptions have to be made m the le- 
oigamzatioii of the adult education piogiam of Pueito Rico foi the 
future. 

The first is that the piesent peiiod, until at least 1952 and possibly 
1954, is one of tiansition Duung tins time llie present piogiam, 
chiefly designed for veterans, will expue and whatevei adult educa¬ 
tion continues will be financed largely by insular funds and pnvate 
tuition, with the exception of giants-in-aid foi adult vocational and 
agriculture education and vocational rehabilitation 

The second assumption is that the piovisions of the Community 
Education Law of 1949, togethei with such appropriations as now exist 
for vocational education of adults, the Division of Adult and Exten¬ 
sion Activities, and the Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, shall 
continue as the basic acts and appiopnations foi adult education 

Legislative Provision jm Adult Education Beoi gamzation The 
Community Education Law of 1949 cieates within the Depaitment 
of Education a Division of Community Education “in chaige of the 
development of a broad piogram foi the piomotion and extension 
of adult education m the uiban and mini aieas of Pueito Rico ” The 
Community Education Law empowers the Commissioner of Educa¬ 
tion to cairy out the provisions of the act, with discietionaiy poweis 
to (1 ) Contiact for both ceitified teacheis and othei qualified poi¬ 
sons to do whatevei needs to be done This piovision makes it possible 
foi adult education personnel to be diawn fiom the lanks of pro¬ 
fessional teacheis and lay leadership (2) Contiact foi the use of 
property and acquue new piopeity to do the job This opens the 
way for the development of community ccnteis, utilizing piesent piop- 
eities oi developing new propeities (3) Publish and distnhute all 
matenal fiee of chaige This piovision lemoves any financial obstacles 
to the development of necessaiy matemls designed to meet the needs 
of the adult population 

The law also tiansfeis the funds, equipment, and peisonnel of the 
Division oi Visual Education of the Parks and Reciealion Commis¬ 
sion to the Division of Community Education. This provision adds 
considerable equipment and talent to the facilities foi adult educa¬ 
tion in mobile units of film projectois and film production, and makes 
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it possible to meet adult education needs in lemote and scatteied ruial 
aieas as well as uiban aieas 

The Law also makes it possible for the Commissionei of Education 
to 

establish centers m uiban and mini aieas foi the purpose ol stimulating the 
mteiest and initiative oi the inhabitants with a view to piomoling the eco¬ 
nomic and social well being of the community, . . and establish those 

community seivices which tend to malm life liealthici, hnppici, and moie 
ciealive tlnough individual and collective eifoit 24 

Filially, $700,000 is appiopnated to cany out the provisions of the 
law, and piovisions are made foi continuing appiopnations 
Basic Policy of Pioposals Assuming, theiefoie, that the veteians 
education program will eventually expne and tlie community educa¬ 
tion piogiam contemplated by the new law will continue, the follow¬ 
ing suggestions of policies to guide the lcoigamzation of adult educa¬ 
tion aie offered 

1. That although the recommendations of Part Two cannot be carried 
out completely undei the piesent stiuctuic of adult education, they 
should be begun, and not defeued until the completion of a majoi 
ovei-all leoigamzation The recommendations are addiessed to the 
adult education teaclieis and to present organizational peisonnel, 
as well as to the cential office of the Department of Education 
Much can be done to dnect the adult education of Pueito Rico 
along the functional line suggested, even without majoi organiza¬ 
tional changes. 

2. That as lapidly as possible the ruial adult education program be 
em idled and developed 

a By making the second unit schools true community centers as 
described in Act 33 “ . Cor the puipose of ai arising the interest 

and initiative of the people m piomoting the economic and 
social well being of the community, to raise the cultural level 
of people by piovidmg facilities adequate for then getting the 
benefit, in their leisme hours, of a varied progiam of educational 
and recreational opportunities in haimony with the best inter¬ 
ests of the various component groups, and to cairy out the 
establishment of such community seivice as may contribute to a 
more healthy, cieative and happy existence tlnough collective 
effoit.” 26 

24 Preliminary diaft of an act lo create the Division of Community Education 
20 Act No 33 of the Puerto Rico Legislature, July 18, 1947 
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b By accomplishing this objective thiough piovidmg services foi 
all the people of tlie lural legion of the community center rather 
than veteians only 01 veteians mainly, by selecting leadership 
foi these centeis on standaids of native residence, natiual lead¬ 
ership, and functional ability lathei than academic 01 technical 
Liaimng only, by allowing sufficient flexibility to these second 
unit community centeis to base their piogiams on studied needs 
of each legion 

c By extending the numbei of second unit adult community cen¬ 
ters (now totaling twenty-eight on a veteians basis) to at least 
foity 01 fifty and moie as financial ability of the Island penults 
d By providing supervision and diiection of these centers which 
aie close to the community, to such an extent that the residents 
of the ruial community look upon the dnectmg peisonnel as 
neighhois and fellow citizens with whom they aie sharing then 
problems. 

3 That as the veterans education piogram tapers off the uiban adult 

education piogiam be leorganized to provide 
a A more cohesive, unified, and integrated adult education pro- 
giam m as many of the largei municipalities as financial abihty 
will permit, but at the same time make piovision foi a fairly 
equal piopoition of funds between uiban and nual population 
b A common administration foi all units of urban adult education 
c, A seivice of adult counseling for each municipality where an 
adult education piogram exists, to assist the people of the com¬ 
munity m determining then learning needs and capacities and m 
knowing the oppoitumties and lesomces foi meeting them 

4 That m the aiea of the Island wheie no adult centers oi seivices 
exist foi foimal classes, vocational shops, and laboratories, tiavelmg 
facilities be set up consisting of bookmobiles, tiavelmg theatres, 
films, lecord and ladio piograms 

5 That the above piogiam be organized within the financial limita¬ 
tions and abilities of Pueito Rico, assuming the total withdrawal of 
veterans education funds and the application of the terms of the 
Community Education Law of 1949 

PROPOSED FINANCING OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN PUERTO RICO 

Possible Revenues Assuming the withdiawal of veteians education 

funds by 1951 or 1952 and the continuing availability of appropua- 
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Rons undei the new Community Education Law, Puerto Rico has 
available fiom msulai and federal appiopiialions foi all types of adult 
education appioxunately $1,250,000. Tins includes federal giants- 
in-aid and insular appropnations foi adult vocational education, vo¬ 
cational lcliabilitation, and community education. Over and above 
this amount, some additional levenucs aie possible thiough adult 
student fees and adult student production 

Possible Expenditures Vanations will occur in policy with respect 
to the disRibution of fedcial funds. The nature of activities foi which 
fedeial ginnts-m-aid may be used is usually defined in the giant, al¬ 
though local and msulai planning, within limits, is always possible 
The suivey staff recommends, m so far as these limitations permit 

(1) that fedeial and msulai cxpendituies foi vocational lehabihtation 
be mcieased sufficiently to piovide at least two more district coun¬ 
selors and some provision foi vocational lehabihtation of mental cases; 

(2) that appioxunately $400,000 be appropnated for niial community 
centeis m line with the provisions of the Community Education Law, 

(3) that $400,000 be appiopuated foi uibau adult schools as described 
m latei paragiaphs of this chaptei, and (4) that the balance be ex¬ 
pended foi piogram seivicc throughout the Island m piovision of 
visual aids, speakeis, foiums, libiaiy scivices, icseaich, and the like 

Compaied with picsent appropnations, including voteians educa¬ 
tion, the total amount under consideration is appioxunately one third 
of the amount now being spent foi adult education in Pueito Rico, 
However, the veleians education progiam is designed geneially to 
give the veteran twenty-five hours a week of education so that he will 
be eligible for full-time veteians student compensation. Left to his 
own time, without this inducement, the avciagc adult will not find 
time oi inclination to use moie than six to ten houis a week for 
faunal educative puiposes. This is chaiactenstic throughout the Con¬ 
tinent and is tiue m that pait of the adult elementaiy education 
piogiam m Pueito Rico which is fiee to the student but m which 
his attendance has no othci inducement than the learning incentive 
A leduction of estimated levenue, theiefoie, fiom the present souices, 
docs not necessanly mean a couesponding induction in educational 
oppoitumly foi adults of Pueito Rico 

In fact, of the 2,045,793 (1945) population m Pueito Rico, tlieie 
weie 366,631 between tlie ages of six and eighteen in school in 
1946-47 and an estimated 317,599 out of school, oi a total population 
of 684,230 between the ages of six and eighteen Assuming that pro¬ 
posals of this leport result m extension of educational oppoitumty to 
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most school age childien which will caie foi tins group of young 
people, tlieie lemams an adult population of approximately 1,300,000 
who might at one time or anothei seek continuing educational oppor¬ 
tunity Accoidmg to experience elsewlieie, where oppoitumty exists 
for adults to use free public lesouices for foimal continued learning, 
not more than 7 to 10 pei cent do so at any one time Actually, 
operating at its maximum, tlieiefoie, the adult education progiam m 
Pueito Rico would piovide piopeily placed and functional facilities 
for appioximately 90,000 to 100,000* adults a year 

Furthermore, it has been determined in seveial instances that an 
adequate, flexible, and broadly based adult education piogiam can 
be provided at a public cost of approximately $20 to $25 pei peison 
served m all types of educational seivices. This figuie seems low 
to those concerned with full-time education costs, but the best adult 
education is provided on a libeial, functional, and intermittent basis 
Assuming a budget fiom all sources for adult education of $1,000,000, 
it is conceivable that a piopeily oigamzed piogiam could adequately 
serve ovei 50,000 adults. 

In bnef, even with the reduced revenues from the curtailment of 
the veterans education piogram, it is possible foi Pueito Rico to plan 
a vital and extensive program of adult education 

A part of this cost can and should piobably be borne by the con- 
sumei At piesent, as has been shown, evening high school costs aie 
borne by the consumer at the rate of $15 to $20 pei subject per yeai 
This would mean that an adult taking the full couise of sixteen 
required credits ovei a penod of foui or five years would spend fiom 
$240 to $320 for his high school education This seems leasonable 
when compared with pnvate school education, coirespondence 
couises, and univeisity and college tuition It is probably an economic 
barnei for many, howevei, and should probably be reduced to $5 
per subject pei peison seived pei year Assuming that essentially the 
program suggested could leach 50,000 adults pei yeai with one 
service or anothei, revenue fiom student contributions would amount 
to $250,000 In the case of many adult students this amount can be 
contnbuted m the form of articles made for sale lathei than through 
tuition or fees Receipts from the sale of such aiticles should be ac¬ 
counted for as part of the levenue of adult education, just as fees 
and tuition are 

In brief, while the withdrawal of thiee and one-thnd million dollars 
for veterans education can be sustained without too gieat damage, it 
will still be necessary to have one and one-fourth million dollais to 
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finance the piogiam of adult education. This amount can be made 
possible only by imposing a tax 01 fee upon the adult consumei, 
to be paid eithei m cash 01 m pioduetion. The 1 eduction m possible 
revenues from adult education is not so diastic as it seems when one 
consideis that a pioperly planned progiam costing one and one-fouitli 
million dollais can seive 40,000 to 50,000 adults This diffeience 
comes about by a redistribution of funds, a moie integiated and co¬ 
hesive plan of organization, and fewei hours pei adult student than 
are now being ofleied thiough the veteians education piogram. 

Suggested Pbogham op Distbtbution op Budget 
(After Withdrawal of Veterans Education Funds) 


40 rural commumLy centers at average annual ovei-all cost of $10,000 
each, including Depailment of Education administration and 
supervision $400,000 

10 urban adult schools at average annual cost of $40,000 each, including 

Department of Education adminisliation and supaivision 400,000 

7 vocational rehabilitation districts at average annual cost of $50,000 
per district , 350,000 

5 bookmobiles and duvets per yeai at $8,000 each 40,000 

5 traveling films and record theateisperyeai and drivers at $8,000 each 40,000 
Research, community surveys, speakers, student tours 45,000 


$1,275,000 


PRESENT AND PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Available facilities, legislative developments, and financial consid¬ 
erations, together with the basic policies and pioposals foi the re¬ 
organization of adult educational opportunities outlined eailiei m 
this chaptei, suggest an oigamzation at the chstiict and local level 
which will be more unified and cohesive and at the same time will 
lecogmze the unique pioblems of urban and ruial communities 
Chait 2 shows the piesent local oigamzation for adult education It 
indicates the five types of programs, all of which may exist m a small 
community In opeiation, theie may be as many as five independent 
admmistiative officials, each of whom carnes lesponsibility foi a part 
of the adult education, and repoits to the district superintendent 
Natmally undei such an auangement, wheie all individuals concerned 
have anothei major responsibility, theie is duplication and overlap¬ 
ping m oigamzation, admmistiation, and staff piovisions Theie is 
httle over-all or cooperative plannmg of the cmncuhim What coor¬ 
dination there may be is effected by the cential office of the Depait- 
ment of Education, but it is difficult to bung this to bear upon a 
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specific community situation In brief, theie are involved too many 
people, each with too little responsibility and too little time to think 
and plan constructively for the adults of an aiea 

The present organization must present a confusing pictuie to the 
ordinary citizen m that as many as five relatively independent units 
may need to be consulted in locating a piogiam suited to Ins needs 
At piesent there is no organized staff provision foi centializing coun¬ 
seling legaiding the sepaiate units except as this may come about 
thiough the superintendent’s office 
To minimize some of the pioblems in the present oigamzation plan, 
proposals have been made foi a reorganization of adult education ac¬ 
tivities at the distnct level. In that pioblems in the ruial and urban 
situations aie somewhat unique, a slightly diffeient plan is proposed 
foi each Chart 3 presents these plans m diagiam fonn The mial 
and uiban organizations are discussed separately. 

The Rwal Community Center Operating under the dnection of 
the pimcipals of the second unit schools, it is proposed that as the 
veteians piogiam recedes a ruial community center dnectoi leplace 
what aie now known as veteians agricultural instructors, but that 
the dnectoi seive two or three of the second unit schools His func¬ 
tions would in general be 

To have responsibility for farm propeity and equipment 

To supervise and assist m the project program of the vocational 
agucultuie teachei and the home and family life teacher whenevei 
such woik involves adult lelationslups, such as father, mother, 01 
employei 

To develop and peisonally supervise all types of community use 
of school building services, including economic, social, recieational, 
in late afternoon and evening activities 

To corielate at the local level relationships m the educational pro- 
giam with the seivices of the Health Department, Land Authoiity, 
Agricultural Extension Service, Recreation and Parks, Farm Home 
Admimstiation, and other government agencies as well as any 01 - 
gamzed community advisory council which might be established 

To plan and develop, m general, a mial adult education piogiam 
that will aid the people in the development of the piogiam dis¬ 
cussed in Pait Two of the report 

To counsel or arrange for counseling with individuals relative to 
their educational problems. 
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To foster the development of a local collection of tools and ma¬ 
terials which may become the nucleus for a community libraiy. 

Although it eventually would he picfoiable to have a specially as¬ 
signed staff, the home and family life teacher and the vocational agn- 
cuUuial teachei regulaily assigned to the second unit schools may be 
utilized to assist m the adult education woik by being paid additional 
salaries foi late afternoon and evening woik. Precaution should be 
taken to protect the quality of the work of these teacheis m their legu- 
lar daytime assignments, as well as then adult woik, by keeping then 
load within manageable limits 

The community centei diiectoi should be paid an adequate salaiy 
to assure his active services foi a pait of each day and eveiy evening. 
He should have a transportation allowance to visit faims and villages, 
to attend meetings and classes winch he will conduct, and to cany on 
hrs general functions. 

It is pioposed that foity of these liual centers be established, 
with an allocation of approximately $10,000 each 

The Vi ban Adult Centers Piovision is made for ten ruban centeis 
of adult education The suivey staff would leave the selection and 
designation of these centals to a moie caieful study The basis for 
selection might be the ten laigest cities, or the ten m which theie now 
exists 01 will exist the most adequate physical facilities for a well- 
lounded adult piogram, such as vocational school plant, high school 
buildings, and the like. 

The piesent pi notice of holding adult education classfes in elemen- 
taiy, junior high school, high school, and vocational school buildings 
is desuable fionr the standpoint of convenience to the students, but 
it is admimstiatively uneconomical and difficult to supervise ade¬ 
quately Because of a restricted budget foi adult education after the 
veterans program expires, it is pioposed to limit the buildings used 
for adult education purposes, in any single urban center, to a high 
school and a vocational school Wheievei a vocational school is 
equipped with a large number of classrooms, laboiatones, audito¬ 
riums, gymnasiums, and othei general facilities, it would he better to 
concentrate all adult education nr one building If the comprehensive 
high schools pioposed ember m this cliaptei are developed, these will 
become the ideal centeis foi the mban piogram. 

The time limits of the piogram will be governed by the accessibility 
of these two buildings foi adult purposes Probably evening classes, 
or at best, late afternoon and evening classes, will be all that can be 
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depended upon The four vocational schools built for, and now used 
by, the veteians will undoubtedly become a pait of the vocational 
plant of the legulai day schools, available to adults m late afternoon 
or evening 

The limitation of these centers to ten uiban communities has no 
justification other than to keep within reasonable budgetaiy limita¬ 
tions, The estimated amount of an aveiage of $40,000 per center is 
adequate foi all that needs to be done in mhan adult education The 
suivey staff does not piopose to itemize opeiatmg costs as a recom¬ 
mendation, but submits the following as a basis for study 

TABLE 30 

Suggested Operating Costs for An Urban Center ■with a Budget 
of $30,000, $40,000, OR $50,000 


Budqel Item 

Budqel of 

Budqel of 

Budqel of 

$30,000 

$40,000 

$50,000 

Adul t guidance and counseling center 

Thuly, foity, or fifty t.cachets serving an 
average of 10 hours for forty weeks at 
$1 50 per hour 

$ 2,800 

18,000 

$ 4,500 

24,000 

$ 7,000 

30,000 

Full-time principal of adult schools end 

secretary 

5,000 

6,000 

7,000 

Supervisory services and general control 
(Depai tment of Education) (5 per cent) 

1,500 

2,000 

2,000 

Materials and supplies (3 par cent) 

000 

1,200 

1,500 

Adult libraries (films 3 per cent) 

900 

1,200 

1,500 

Custodial and plant operation 

900 

1,100 

1,000 

Total estimated 

$30,000 

$40,000 

$50,000 


The two schools of the center would be jointly administered by the 
principal of the adult center, responsible to the supeuntendent of 
schools He would divide his tune m the evening school sessions be¬ 
tween the vocational school building and the high school bmldmg, 
cooidmatmg and lelatmg their activities along the lines suggested m 
Part Two of this report Duung the day or at least the afternoons, 
he would devote Ins time to the following seivices 

Detei mining local community problems m the solution of which 
adult education can function. 

Planning the progiam and course improvement. 

Inteiviewmg adults interested in continued learning 

Doing placement, on-the-job, and woik expenence follow-up, and 
visiting of employers and students 
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Piepanng lepoits, recoids, and accounts. 

Arranging adult tours, trips, and projects 

Infoimmg the community of the lesoiuccs available in all types 
of adult education, including scivices of Health Depaitment, Agri¬ 
cultural Extension, other government agencies 

Fostemig the development of a local collection of books and ma¬ 
terials which can become a community Iibiaiy 

Woikmg cooperatively with any community advisoiy council which 
it might he feasible to establish 

Located m one of the two schools theie should be a part-time 01 
full-time guidance and counseling centei foi adults. Tins centei 
would assist adults m analysis of then needs, cany on local com¬ 
munity suiveys of needs and oppoitumties, piovide testing and 
similai studies foi the citizens of the aica 
A continuous and effective working relationship should be estab¬ 
lished between the pimcipal of the urban adult center and tire duector 
of the rural community centei These relationships aie impoitant 
to maintain because of the constant migiation of anal people to urban 
centers They can be supeivised and effected by the superintendent 
of schools Through the coopeiative efforts of the urban adult center 
principal and the nual community centei chrectoi effective guidance, 
including information concerning occupational possibilities and living 
conditions, should be available to these migiants. 

The Rehabilitation Sendee This seivicc, now performed largely 
by specially liamed counselors and expeils m lehabihtation, should 
piobably lemam at the local level Theie is, however, a need foi two 
additional counselois to meet the demands foi this impoitant service. 
The proposed budget foi reorganization anticipates this need and also 
makes piovision for similai services at the Depaitment level The 
counselois’ woik will go thiough the office of the local superintendent 
of schools Undei the pioposed piogram, closei and moie intimate 
woikmg lelationslnps can be established between dislnct counselois, 
principals of adult centers, and directors of community centers. 

Special Services The five bookmobile and traveling tlieateis pio¬ 
posed foi puichase each yeai could become the link between the ten 
urban adult centers, the foily nual community centeis, and those aieas 
m between which aie not seived by eitliei, Traveling fiom community 
to community on schedule, they could hold hook leading hours, mov¬ 
ing pictuie shows of both educational and entertainment value, con- 
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ceits m the village squaie, and lectuies, forums, and quiz piogiams 
Special films and lecoidings piepared by die Depaitment could be 
used foi instruction m health, citizenship, and other needed areas of 
learning. 

SUMMARY 

What has been piesented lieie is by no means meant to be a blue¬ 
print of reorganization of adult education It is, rather, an attempt 
by the suivey staff to open up the leahties of the situation that must 
eventually be faced in Pueito Rico, when the funds now being used 
for veteians education aie withdiawn Theie aie many obstacles to 
the effective adaptation of the above pioposals The survey staff is 
keenly awaie of some of these and realizes too that theie aie many 
that cannot be foicseen However, m making these proposals the 
staff has attempted to 

1 Suggest basic pioblems of mral and mban piograms that can be 
dealt with 01 held m abeyance as financial changes occui. 

2 Salvage fiom the veteians education ptogram some of its best con- 
tiibutions but lecogmzc that a progiam must be developed without 
the advantages of the veterans education funds 

3 Cieate pattcins of organization that icmam close to the community 
but make cieative use of the resources of the Depaitment of Edu¬ 
cation 
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Organization of the Community 
for Its Own Improvement 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

In Chapter 4 the importance of developing an education-centeied 
community was piesented briefly as one of the means by which Puerto 
Rico might attain its goals Tlnoughout Pait Two, and especially in 
Chapter 9, “Developing Social Effectiveness,” the need foi a close 
relationship between schooling and community activity was shessed, 
and many suggestions weie given as to the foim this relationship might 
take In Chapter 13, again, the relationship of adult education to 
community life was stressed 

The survey staff regards the community and community education 
as of ciucial impoitance to the future of Pucito Rico If Pueito Rico 
is to attain the goals which it is now setting foi itsell, and is to lealize 
its full potential as a democratic people, mci eased elloit will be 
needed at the local oi community level Fuithei, if the school is to 
succeed in its piogiam, it must have a sympathetic and vital com¬ 
munity to suppoit it Even m one small area such as education foi 
hteiacy, the school often assigned this task cannot succeed unless 
theie aie opportunities in the community foi leading beyond those 
offered by the school—unless theie is a leading community Similaily, 
m the area of health, community understanding and action aie needed 
if the school’s efforts aie to be fiuitful The school can have a powei- 
ful influence m impiovmg the way of living m a community that is 
education-conscious. The school can have only limited effect m a 
hostile oi lethargic community 

THE LOCAL COMMUNITY AS THE UNIT 
FOR PROBLEM SOLVING 

In Pait One of this lepoit attention was diawn to majoi island-wide 
problems of Pueito Rico Mention was made of the considerable 
measure of insular planning and oiganizahonal effoit which is now 
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undei way to cope with the cunent situation Yet, as lepicscntatives 
of many agencies m Pueito Rico aie well awaie, uumeious pioblems 
requne for their solution action at the local level Many such prob¬ 
lems have been mentioned thioughout the repoit If theie is to be 
a functional educational program m the schools, if theie is to be 
community improvement, local action is needed 
The undei standings and skills lequued to deal adequately with 
island-wide issues can be developed most effectively by the geneial 
public m giapphng senously and successfully with then own imme¬ 
diate pioblems and viewing them m the laigei contexts of the Island, 
the nation, and the woild 

Many of the government agencies have lecogmzed the impoitance 
of the local community m the fuitheiance of then progiams Not 
only aie field woikeis distubuted thioughout the Island, but increased 
lecogmtion is being given to the impoitance of corn dination among 
the staff membeis of the vanous agencies as they wozk with the people 
of a particular community Agency staffs aie lecoguizmg more and 
moie the impoitance of getting people to help themselves, to take 
initiative, and to take action on then own 
In view of the conditions just mentioned, it appears important at 
this point to elaborate on the position of the survey staff by giving 
attention to (I) guides foi initiating community oiganizations, (2) 
the function of the msulai agencies m community oigamzation, and 
(3) the function and lde of the local school and the Depaitment of 
Education in 1 elation to local community gioups 

* 

INITIATING COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Ideally, initiative for community oigamzation should come fiom 
the local community Since practice in Pueito Rico has been other¬ 
wise and initiative has been exercised at the insular level, this pio- 
cecluie repiesents a diffeience in point of view and requnes some 
deliberate planning to bung it about Fust steps m such a proceduie 
aie conviction m the point of view and belief m the potential local 
initiative While some help fiom the insular level may be necessaiy 
m the beginning to stimulate local initiative, it is impoitant that it be 
withdiawn as eaily as possible to avoid taking on responsibilities 
which rightfully belong to the local community 

Obviously theie is no one pattern for encouraging local community 
action which can be pi escribed by the survey staff or by any cential 
agency oi authority. Communities diffei, and each should be con- 
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sideiecl as a unique situation There aie, howevei, several guides to 
the initiation and development of community piograms which have 
been tiled m Pueito Rico 01 elsewhere and wlncli seem piactical for 
Pueito Rico at the piesent tune. 

First, theie should be no top-down imposition of local planning by 
insulai lepiesentatives 01 agencies. The function of such representa¬ 
tives might better be to encouiage local cffoit and assist m lemoving 
any legal obstacles that may exist They may also provide information 
and offci suggestions in terms of alternative plans foi action, leaving 
the decision to the local group 

Second, in older to include local leaduislup in initial planning, the 
distuct school supenntendent 01 a peison in a similai piofessional 
position might, after consultation with the faculty, invite a few lay 
leaders to work with him on a steenng committee 

Third, the selection of lay leadership becomes ail important con¬ 
sideration In 01 dei that the initial steenng committee may he truly 
representative it is important that the oiganizational stiuctuie of the 
community be kept m mind and that noil-school leadeis as well as 
professional leaders be included it would be well to considei foi 
membeiship such persons as the cooperative extension director, the 
home demonstration agent, and lepiesentatives of the Depaitment of 
Health Considei ation might well be given to the mayoi, a Icadei of 
local service clubs, and one 01 two people of influence who hold no 
public office. Natuial leadeis aie likely to enieige as woik on com¬ 
munity pioblems continues 

Fourth, some of tlie important beginning tasks foi the steenng com¬ 
mittee might be 

To define what is meant by the community, e.g, will it be the 
school district, the bamo, the school attendance aiea of a specific 
school, 01 some othei natural area 

To identify one oi two distinctly necessaiy community jobs which 
the people geneially recognize as being important, e,g, the lm- 
piovement of housing, mosquito control, the provision of reciea- 
tional facilities, the contiol of soil erosion. 

To list the community’s educational, recreational, cultuial, agncul- 
tiual, or industrial talent and lesoiuces This may take the foim of 
hobbies oi special interests or abilities 

To define a tentative operating piogram foi dealing with one or 
two major community jobs. 
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To plan the method for di awing upon the whole community m the 
identification of jobs which need attention and m the development 
of plans foi action 

To plan the method foi electing a community-wide peimanent 
council, 01 to woik out a piocedure whcieby the initiating com¬ 
mittee will assume less and less active direction 

To plan the means of dissolving the initial temporal y steering com¬ 
mittee to avoid the development of vested mteiests on the pait of 
those paiticipating 

The above guides should, of couise, be modified as Puerto Rico 
gains experience in diffeient ways of stimulating local community 
action Fortunately, a stait has alicady been made in a limited num- 
bei of communities, which m itself piovides valuable guidance foi 
futuie efforts 

A CASE EXAMPLE OF COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

In a lecent lepoit to the Commissioner of Education, Mi Juan 
Silva, Dnectoi of the Division of Elementaiy Education, piesented 
the story of progiess achieved m one of the initial attempts at com¬ 
munity development tliiough education This so well exemplifies 
the beginning steps of what the survey staff is lecommending that 
geneious exempts fiom the lepoit are quoted here The name of the 
community appealed m the original report but has been deleted hcie 

The pioject was oigamzed to impiove living conditions thiough education 
in tins community It was designed to help the people discovei and develop 
then potentialities to solve their pioblems using, in so far as possible, their 
own human, natuial, and physical lesources 

The Beginning 

Late m Septembei, 1948, a supervisor from the Cential Office and the 

assistant supeimtendent of schools of-visited the lural school at- 

It is a two-ioom budding seiving 180 pupils fiom the iiist to the fourth 
giades Two piovisional teacheis aie m chaige of the school The oigamza- 
tion of the school follows the double-enrollment plan 

The community was established in 1943 by the Puerto Rico Land Author¬ 
ity It consists of 248 acies of land where 243 families live The family 

heads are laboiers who work m the sugar cane plantations of-They 

have to tiavel not less than foui kilometeis to then place of woik Sugai 
cane cultivation is seasonal, lasting about four or five months Duung the 
rest of the year the laboieis lemam unemployed, except foi sporadic activi¬ 
ties in which they engage 

The people living in-moved theie fiom the ruial and urban zones 
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They took with them die houses, in winch they had been living AH the 
houses aie m veiy poor condition 

Parents weie invited to a meeting to discuss the problems of the com¬ 
munity and about foity attended. They pointed out the following 
Pioblems of health and sanitation 
Economic conditions 
Lack of recreational oppai Utilities 
Communication facilities 

Instability of the people living in the community 
Lack of lunchioom facilities 
Lack of knowledge of good burning pi a dices 
Scaicity of watei 

The school was willing to help them solve then pioblems 

Aftei this meeting the distuct supeiintendcnt of schools and his assistant 
met with the supeivisoi of the Cenlial Office to discuss what could be done 
m tile community Since the school alone cannot assume the lesponsibility 
m such a hig enteipuse, it seemed neeessaiy to get the coopeiation of other 
official and civic agencies working in that and nemby localities Peisonal 
interviews weie held with the representatives of these agencies foi the 
purpose of mteiesting them in this' piogiam Aftei the neeessaiy giound 
woik was done a meeting of all these agencies was called 

Fiixt Meeting with Agencies 

On October 14, 1948 a meeting was hold with lcpicscntatives of the 
following agencies 
Public Welfaie 

Local Office of the Land Authonly 
Agricultural Extension Seivice 
Health Depaitment 

Teacheis of-School 

Catholic Church 
Pioleslant Church 
Holy Rollers 

Depaitment of Education 

The puipose of this meeting was to get acquainted with the piograms 
of different agencies and to find out how they would coopeiale with this 
pai ticulai community The group decided to make a suivey of the com¬ 
munity. The Public Welfare assumed the responsibility of carrying out the 
suivey The other agencies attending the meeting offeied then coopeiation 
and decided to stait doing something about the pioblems that weie pie- 
sented by the people of the community The gioup decided to meet again 
to continue planning and discussing piogiams of action 

Befoie the second meeting was held, the agents visited the community 
to get acquainted with it 

The Second Meeting 

On Decembei 6, 1948 anothei meeting was held Expencnced people 
were invited Lo tins meeting to help plan the piogram of action Subcom¬ 
mittees were appointed to work out the following piogiams' 
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Recieation 

Health 

Soil oonseivation 
Home impiovemeiit 
Economic pioblems 
The suivey 

Accomplishments 

Health Since hookworm is a public health problem in the lural sections 
of the Island, the committee decided to make a suivey to find out if it was 
a pioblem m this paiticulai community The results of the suivey levealed 
that about 55 pel cent of the people were infected The survey also 
levealed that all of these families have pnvies that the Health Department 
had given them The existence of such a high incidence of hookworm 
leveals that the people aie not using these samlaiy facilities piopeily be¬ 
cause of lack ol education in this aspect An educational piogiam was 
planned foi the community It is hoped that this progiam will lead to the 
formation of conect habits and attitudes towaid the improvement of health 
In sectional meetings held m the community, Kvo health educalois dis¬ 
cussed with the people the problems of uncinnuasis Films about this 
disease weie exhibited Educational material, adequately illustrated, was 
distubuted The people became uneasy about the pioblem and proposed 
that committees be appointed to educate them m the conect use of latimes 
and m the piopei personal habits that tend to pievent the propagation of 
this disease The committees will also help in the activities foi detei mining 
persons affected and in pioviding the adequate tieatment 

The teacheis discussed the pioblem with them pupils Emphasis was 
given to the adequate use of latunes and the formation of habits that will 
pievent the spiead of uncinanasis The nuises examined the childien’s 
excreta, and tieatmont was given to those affected by the disease 
In one of the sectional meetings of the health piogiam the people hi ought 
up the pioblem of malnutrition among pre-school children One of them 
had been leading m the newspaper about the milk stations opened by the 
government in the ruial communities wheie there are nutrition pioblems 
among small cluldien 

The people invited the milk station supervisoi to theii next meeting She 
explained the nature of the piogiam and offered to establish a station in 
the community provided an adequate place foi distribution was made 
available The people pionnsed to construct the station A committee of 
volunteeis was formed to get the materials and anothei to construct the 
station The fust commitlee did its work effectively The second is woikmg 
and will finish its job soon 

The committee of foui women was elected to oigamze and dnect the 
milk station as soon as the consli action is finished This gioup of women 
and the social woiker visited a milk station aheady functioning m town 
Plans were made for them to leceive adequate orientation fiom the milk 
station supervisois 

In one of the fiist meetings a gioup of women talked about then need of 
learning first aid practices and how to care foi the sick The representative 
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of the Agricultural Extension. Seiviee olleied the seivices of hei division in 
the training of the women The course is m piocess of organization 

The School Lunchroom When the piogiam was staited, the lunchioom 
of-had the following difficulties 

Sei vices weic limited to 50 pei cent of the needy children 

Health habits needed improvement 

The equipment was inadequate 

Watei had to be earned by the school children 

The seating facilities were bad. 

The building needed lepaus 

In a paients meeting, the pioblems of Lhe lunclnoom weic discussed. A 
committee was foimed foi the puipose of studying these pioblems and 
finding solutions foi them This committee began to work and it has per¬ 
formed the following activities 

1 All childien attending school me leccivmg the seivices of the lunch- 
100 m 

2 The following habits and attitudes aie being sliessed 
a Hand washing 

b Good manners at the table, 
c Waiting foi turns. 
d Eatmg all that is scived at the table 
e Couecl social behavioi in and out of the hmchioom 
/ Coopeiation with the employees, and gcneial management and 
functioning of the lunchioom 

3 The equipment has been imptoved 

4 Airangojnents have been made foi a peisou to cany all the water 
needed m the lunchioom Laige icccptaeles have been piovided to 
keep watei at hand 

5 The seating facilities and tables have been gieatly impioved so that 
the lunchioom can also he used as a lecieational and social center, 
The committee piepoicd six tables to leplace the two old ones The 
lunchioom now has a seating capacity loi foily-eight peisons and it is 
functioning smoothly 

6 The school authorities provided paint and matennls foi the lunchroom 
lepans and the committee did the woik. 

7 Under the dneclion of the lunchioom committee gioups of children 
aie beautifying the lunchroom surroundings The onentation by the 
agricultural agent has been of gioal help in this pioject 

8 Under the guidance of the aguculluial agent a vegetable garden has 
been prepared by the school childien and then parents The gaiden 
is intended to be used as a model of fanning piactiees foi the com¬ 
munity The vegetables laiscd in the gaiden aie to be used in the 
school lunchioom, to improve the children's daily diet 

9 The lunchioom ls used as a laboratory foi learning such piactiees as 
balancing the chet, sterilizing utensils, and methods and habits of nutri¬ 
tion. Motheis visit the school foi the puipose of getting acquainted 
with the facts mentioned above and of helping m the lunchioom. 
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It is intended that the activities of the Lunchioom Committee will giow 
into a piogram foi planting vegetable gaidens at home as a means of nn- 
piovmg the food lcsouices It is also intended that it will lead to tlic 
establishment of a sound nutntion piogiam foi the whole community, winch 
will include classes m nutation, exhibition of films, leadings on nutntion, 
canning activities, good consumers piactices and a bettei distubution of the 
family income 

The Problem of Supplying Wale i for the Community Fiom the veiy 
beginning, the people of the community have felt that their gieatest piob- 
lem is the lack of an adequate supply of potable water Some families get 
watei for dunking puiposes fiom wells and others fiom the stieam that 
crosses the bamo 

The wells that supply water foi the community go diy in certain seasons 
and the pioblem becomes moie acute When this occuis, the people suffer 
a gieat deal 

A committee of paients was elected to study this pioblem and its possible 
solution The committee contacted local and insulai agencies that could help 
them m one way 01 anothei. Different plans weie consideied They tiled 
to find watei undeigiound, but tins failed They thought of constiucling 
a dam across the stieam to foim a unal aqueduct This plan also failed 
because the watei fiom the stieam is being used foi the uiban aqueduct and 
the supply is not sufficient for the town people alone 

A thncl plan was consideied It was to conshuct oil top of a lull a cement 
structuie foi the collection of imn watei which could be distributed tlnough 
pipes to the community This plan is still undei consideiution It is mther 
expensive 

Anothei plan is being studied by the committee This plan is to impiove 
and increase the capacity of the uiban aqueduct and extend its seivices 

to-The Insular Aqueduct and Sewage Seivice has piomised the 

committee that it will study and duly considei this last plan 

The committee asked the Depaitment of Health to test the watei fiom 
the different somces The lesults of the test weic highly positive as to 
contamination and pollution 

As soon as these unfavorable results weie received the committee inter¬ 
viewed the supenntendent of schools, the teacheis, the lunchioom em¬ 
ployees and the membeis of the sectional health committee foi the puipose 
of informing them of the contamination of the watei and asking foi then 
cooperation m helping the people of the community see the necessity of 
boiling the watei to pievent an epidemic 

Fuithei plans will be consideied m the next meetings of the Health 
Committee 

Recreation In the fiist meetings held, the people expressed a stiong 
desire foi a recieational piogiam in the homes and in the community As 
the baseball season in the Island was at its height at that time, the need foi 
lecieation was stiongly felt by all individuals—boys, gnls, and adults Some 
people in the community had paiticipated in diffeient spoits and veterans 
had been hamed m lecieational activities in the Army Theie weie no 
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facilities foi lecieation m the school and iho community People weie out 
of woik because of then seasonal unemployment 

The Land Authonty had designated a piece of laud loi an athletic paik, 
but it had not yet been constiuctcd. Theie was no athletic equipment 
available 

In spite of the existing enthusiasm foi lecieation, theie was a stiong 
religious gioup (Holy Rolleis) that was not m sympathy with lecieation. 
These people think that lecieation leads to the woildly aspects of life. 

On Januaiy 30, 1949 the people in the community mteicstcd in leciea¬ 
tion held a meeting in the school loi the puipose of loimulatiug and instru¬ 
menting a lecieational piogiam The following activities weie pioposed by 
the gioup and accepted as then tentative plan 

Carnival piogiara (Pueilo Rican iolkloie dances) 

Baseball foi hoys 
Volleyball foi guls 
Track and field activities 
Games of simple oiganizatinn 
Horseshoes 

Social room foi lecrealional games 
Films 

The woik was dishibuted as follows. 

1 The Public Paiks and Rccieation Commission of Pueilo Rico will 
sponsoi moving pictvue piogiams 

2 A recieational and social centci will bo oigaiuzed to scive the com¬ 
munity It will include leading facilities 

3 The local Police Heaclquaitcis will take chaigc of the lecreation of 
boys fiom ten to eighteen yeais of age A Police Athletic League will 
be oigamzed 

4 The fouith giado teachei will assume the lesponsibilily of organizing 
baseball and othei spoits foi school age children 

5 Anothei teachei will oigamze volleyball and softball activities foi 
women 

6 A veteian from the community olfcicd his sei vices to teach pitching 
hoiseshoes 

7 Oigamzation of a community choius 

8. Boxing 

In ordei to coordinate these activities and cairy out plans, a recieational 
committee was organized by the people inteiested in lecreation undei the 
leadeiship of the lecreational counseloi It consists of seven membeis 

The following achievements have been attained m lecreation up to this 
lime. 

Organization of the lecieational and social loom This 100 m is piovidcd 
with social games, a ladio, books, newspapeis, and magazines It is equipped 
with six small tables and twenty-fom benches. It accommodates sixty pei- 
sons It is used at night by the people of the community Its organization 
and management is m the hands of a lecieational subcommittee on a lotatmg 
basis 
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On Monday evenings, lecieational and educational films aie exhibited 
by the Public Paiks and Recreation Commission of Pueito Rico, An average 
of 500 pei sons attend these exhibitions 

In legaid to athletics, young women and gills fiom the community attend 
the piactices held on Mondays and Fiidays fiom 4 00 pm to 6 00 pm 
Boys between the ages of 10 and 18 yeais attend baseball piactices and 
games of simple oiganization on Wednesdays and Thursdays fiom 4 00 p m, 
to 6 00 p m. These hoys me gvonped accoidmg to then ages 

The Police Athletic League is being organized 

Peisons from the community interested in recreation aie fitting the 
grounds aiound the school foi athletic activities 

Two community piogiams were oigamzed and held by the people of the 
community The piograms foi these activities were completely earned out 
by the people themselves 

The childien of the school aie participatmg actively in lecieation They 
are woikrng out a unit to this effect The school is using the recieational 
leadeis of the community to carry out this woik with children 

A boxing ring has been prepared by a group of persons mteiested in 
boxing 

A community chorus was oigamzed and has paiticipated m the recrea¬ 
tional progiams mentioned above 

The Home The suivey leveals the following pioblems directly concerned 
with the home 

Bare surroundings. 

Untidy conditions m the home and its sunounchngs. 

Pooi physical condition of houses 

Personal grooming 

Lack of adequate furniture foi the living room, the bedroom, and the 
kitchen 

Electricity, recently extended to the community, not available m the 
majonty of the homes 

Unsatisfactoiy home and family sanitation 

No close lelations between school and home 

Little community participation in school activities 

The problems lcvealed in the smvey are somewhat consistent with mani¬ 
festations made by the people m the diffeient meetings held. 

On Maieh 1, 1949 a committee was elected by the parents to plan and 
develop a piogiam tending to impiove the conditions m the home. Expert 
orientation was offered by the Home Agents of the Agricultuial Extension 
Service, the Univcisity of Puerto Rico and the Puerto Rican Land Authonty 

The Agncultuial Extension Service Agent oigamzed a club foi gills 
About twenty out-of-school girls aie enrolled in this club. They have 
planned the following activities 

1. Beautifying home surroundings 

2. Fiojeets for the lmpiovement of conditions inside the homes, such as 
a Construction of simple fuimtuie for the living room 

h Inteuoi decoration 
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C Making hud spieads, dieting tables, mgs, cui tarns, and other 
things for the bedioom 

d Preparing stoves, ovens of simple couslmclion, coveied receptacles 
for watei, ancl coffee peicolaLois foi use in the kitchen 

3 Sewing and mending clothes 

4 Canning, 

5, Planting vegetable guldens 

6 Activities leading to bettei peisonal glooming caic of hau, selection 
of adequate clothing and shoes, etc 

1 Education foi intelligent consumeis’ pi uclices 

A Motheis’ Club is being oigumzcd. The Social Woikei is doing the 
iiecessiuy gioundwoik The pmpose of tins club is to stiengthen the pio- 
giam foi the impiovemenL of the home 

Famthj Income. The suivey levealcd that the aveiago income pci family 
is very low The families do not adequately plan the distribution ol their 
eninmgs. Duimg the meetings and peisonal inteiviews, paients have always 
complained of then economic situation The pioblem is also evidenced in 
the way the pupils me diessed and sent to school and in the appeiuance 
of the homes and school The piobleui ol limited incomes is shown by the 
continual moving of the people and then willingness to sell then lights to 
the land The school cmollmenl was always changing duo to the instability 
of the families in the community 

In one of the meetings ot the Planning Committee (computed of lepie- 
sentalives of the chffeicnt officials and civic agencies), this pioblem was 
discussed It was decided that the following appioach should dnect the 
cuuise of action of all eonceined ill the piogiain foi betloi living, is, edu¬ 
cating the people to discovei and develop then potentialities m the piocess 
of cooperative living Education is teaching people to live togethei 

The following tentative plan was outlined 

1. Study of the possibilities of oigamzing the following coopeiatives 
a Consumers 

b School childien 

c Industnal coopeiative foi woikmg in the home. 

2. A program leading to consumeis’ education 

3 Intensification Df the scientific cultivation of the land 

With the coopeiation of the Laud Aulhonty, exploiatoiy activities weie 
started to determine the attitude of the people lowaids coopeiatives In one 
community meeting, it was lepoited that about foity of the people inter¬ 
viewed duimg the exploiatoiy woik weic inteiosted in the oigamzation, and 
the lest weic not willing to join in the piogram. The foity peisons mteicsted 
held a meetmg'and elected a committee to help m the educational campaign 
leading towaicl the oigamzation of the consumeis’ coopeiative Oil Apnl 3, 
1949, the people mlciesled made a tup to Doiado and Coiozal to observe 
the coopeiatives oiganized and functioning in these towns 

Infoimal material about coopeiatives is being distnbuled and discussed 
m gioups 

Having finished the exploiatoiy step and having initiated the educational 
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campaign which will lead towaid the extension of the movement, the or¬ 
ganization of the cooperative will then pioceed 

As a means ol stimulating the childicn towaid the coopeiative movement, 
it has been planned that an infantile cooperative be oiganized following 
the thice steps of explointioii, education, and oigamzation The teacheis 
aie leceivmg the neccssaiy onentation to do this job 

In one of the meetings held, the women asked foi training in sewing and 
needlewoik They wish to learn how Lo make aiticles duung their spaie 
time at home that can be sold lo mciease then family income 

On Fnday afternoons, about sixty women meet in the lunchroom to le- 
ceive the tiauung An expei l m sewing and needlewoik fiom the Land 
Authonty is in chaige of these classes She has grouped the women accoid- 
mg to then mteiests and abilities, using the must able ones as leadeis in 
mstiuctmg the otheis 

It is intended that this activity will lead lo the oigamzation of an mdustnal 
coopeiative for woik in the home 

Fmming Each family has an acie of land The soil is woin out, as le- 
vealed by a sludy and obseivations made by the Agiicultuial Extension 
Seivice and the Pueito Rican Land Authonty 

This conclusion was conoboi ated by the mfoimation given by paients in 
the fust meeting They said that what they planted was pioduced only with 
the help of feitilizeis The piactice of ditching has contubuted to the 
poveity of the soil 

Paients complained that they had no means of obtaining the feitihzers 
and the seeds they needed These people weie not familial with lotation 
piaclices, seed selection, and conscivation The laismg of domestic animals 
was veiy limited 

Undei the dnection of the Land Authority, the Agiicultuial Extension 
Seivice, the Soil Conseivation Seivice, and the Division of Vocational 
Agucultuie of the Depaitmenl of Education, the following piogiam has 
been piepaied with the coopeiation of the people of the community 

1 Oigamzation of 4H Club foi boys 

2 A plan foi the consei vation and impiovement of the soil 

3 Anangements have been made with the Division of Vocational Agn- 
cultuie of the Depaitmenl of Education to organize thiee couises (one 
coveung each soil consei vation centei) m agucultuie Agionomisls 
will conduct the classes The members of these classes will study their 
own pioblems m legaid to fanning The laismg of labbits and goats 
will be stimulated m these classes since the glass to be planted foi 
the jnoteclion of the ten aces will be used foi feeding purjioses 

4 With the coopeiation of the Division Df Vocational, Agucultuie the 
construction of a faim shop is being planned 

5 If with these piactices the pioduction of the land mcicases so that 
theie is consideiable suiplus, the construction of a canning center 
might be eonsideied 

6 Steps have been taken by parenls to piepaie community seedbeds foi 
the puipose of saving seeds and laboi m the pieparation of vegetable 
gaidens in the homes 
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7 The Land Authouty distributed to the faunas 5,000 small fiuit tiees, 
3,000 sweet potato vines, 350 pounds of coin, and 1,500 pounds of 
white beans foi the l.irmei s to plant 

8 The condition oi the load made Lmmpoitalion a lnndiance to timely 
rmuketmg and also affected the accessibility to the “bamo” The 
people discussed this pioblem in a meeting and decided to lepaii it 
themselves 

All our effoils aie focussed oil getting the coopeiatiou of the people and 
agencies thiough then realization of the need of this pioginm The piogiam 
is based on the punciple that theie me values and potentialities m the people 
of a community that, if intelligently duected, will cnuch their condition of 
life Anolhei basic pi maple that guides this community development 
pioject is that when official agencies enmdinate then effoits effectively, 
woiking togethei with a common piupose, they save money and energy 
mid aie capable of greatei achievements, 

THE FUNCTION OF INSULAR GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

The above examples, as well as picvious discussions of the pioblem 
have placed great emphasis on the impoitance of a cooulmated effoit 
on the pait of the various government agencies which deal with local 
communities. Emphasis has likewise been placed on the needs for 
such agencies to function in an advisoiy capacity There is always 
a dangei that agencies at the insular level will become dnective, if 
their lesources can be offeicd and mteipieted without diicctivc, the 
possibility of local initiative and acceptance of responsibility seems 
more leal Briefly, their responsibilities can he summanzed as follows. 
To these ends, the following suggestions relative to the function of 
insular agencies are made. 

1 . To encouiage local initiative. This should lake the form of teach¬ 
ing people how and when to deal with the pioblems they en¬ 
counter, m serving as lesouice personnel and in making all types 
of matenals available to local gioups 

2 To lemove legal obstacles Pueito Rico opeiates undei a highly 
centialized foim of government. Undoubtedly, many restuctions 
on local effort will have to be eased before full local initiative will 
be possible Expenence in working with local community gioups 
will uncovei the obstacles to their full participation, 

3 To claufy functions of vanous depaitments so that people will 
not be defensive of then own pieiogatives Obviously, theie is not 
always a clear line of demarcation between the sei vices which the 
seveial agencies can lendei to the local community If attention 
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can be focused on getting the job done, lathei than on getting 
ci edit foi a paiticulai agency, progiess will be speeded Continuous 
coopeiative planning among agency lepresenlatives at the msulai 
and local levels should be of immeasuiablc help on this pioblexn. 

4 To conduct island-wide fact-finding studies which will help local 
communities, e g., suitability of vanous sections for vaiious ciops 

PRESENT PLANS FOR INTER-AGENCY COOPERATION 

Puerto Rico is fortunate in having a very laige numbei of agency 
lepiesenlalivcs who see the necessity for local and insular cooperation 
They have alieady pioved their capacity to woik haimomously in the 
mteiests of local initiative The following descubes the veiy effective 
oiganization now operating to facilitate this corn dination 

Committee fob the Coordination of Governmental Services 
to the Rubai. Zone 

RULES AND REGULATIONS 
article i—Name, puipose, and meeting place 

The establishment on the island of Puerto Rico, of a committee to be 
named committee for the coordination or governmental services 
for the rural zone, whose aims will be as follows 

(а) To stimulate among the diffeient agencies of the government the 
development ol the attitudes that will lead to a bettei global com- 
piehension of the pioblems which affect the rural life, so that they 
can attain the piopei coordination and articulation of their services 

(б) To foimulate, with this puipose, the piogiams of well coordinated 
action to bring into focus the vanous pioblonis and the achievement 
of objectives that will be pointed out 

(c) To develop in addition, any other activity that the coordinating com¬ 
mittee may find neces.saiy oi that is lecommended by the diffeient 
sub-committees foi helping the woik of coordination that is puisued 

(d) Meeting Place The office of the President will be the meeting place 
of this committee 

article n—Committee Oiganization 

(a) This committee will be formed by one oi moie repiesentatives from 
each of the government agencies working m the luial zone 

( b ) The hoard of ducotois will he constituted by an Executive Com¬ 
mittee composed of seven membeis elected foi a penod of one year, 
by seciet ballot, selected fiom twelve members nominated by the 
Cooidmating Committee in a geneial assembly 

(c) The Executive Committee will appoint, by secret ballot, a President 
and a Secietary, who will be at the same time Piesident and Secre¬ 
tary of the Cooidmatmg Committee. 
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(d) It is the concern of the committee to foimulate and execute, with the 
consent of the Cooidmatmg Committee, a woiking piogiam that 
will include all of the seivices to the mini zone To this effect the 
Executive Committee will appoint the sub-committees that the 
Executive Committee might deem neccssaiy to woik m the diffeienl 
Helds of action that the said committee will delcimme 

(e) The functions of the President aic the ones thnL aie oidinanly as¬ 
signed to this position 

(/) The functions of the Seciclaiy aie the ones that aie oidmanly as¬ 
signed to this position 

(g) When vacancies shall occm m the Executive Committee, the Co- 
ouhnating Committee will appoint new membcis m accoidance with 
Aiticle II—Section (b) of this Regulation, by ciLliei special 01 legular 
meeting 

(h) The Cooidmatmg Committee will meet as often as the Executive 
Committee con.sidcis it to be neccssaiy, also when the Cooidmatmg 
Committee itself considcis it neccssaiy to have a meeting, 01 when 
the majoiity ol its mombeis wuto to the Piosidoiit and ask foi a 
meeting 

article m—En foi cement and ways of amending this Regulation 

(a) This legulation shall lie put into lrace immediately aflei its appiovnl 
by two-thuds of the membcis of the CooidiuaLing Committee piesent 
m a loguhuly constituted assembly 

(b) These legulatious can bo amended by inquest of nl least two-tlmds 
of the membcis of the Cooidniatmg Committee in a leguhuly con¬ 
stituted assembly 

THE ROLE OF THE SCHOOL IN COMMUNITY 
COOPERATION AND EDUCATION 

FUNCTIONS OF THE LOCAL SCHOOL 

As has been indicated eailiei the school has a key lesponsibility in 
encoiuaging communities to solve then own pioblems The functions 
of school lepiesentatives weie lllustiated m Chaptci 9 and m the case 
example above. They can be summaiized as follows 

To participate with lepresentatives of othei agencies in establish¬ 
ing goals 

To identify with students and lay citizens specific tasks which can 
be undeitaken by each level towaicl the attainment of those goals 

To seivc as a chief lcsouicc in collecting evidence which will claiify 
community goals and help to solve the pioblems identified. 

To take leadership m developing piogiams of action in the schools 
which will lead to the attainment of goals Piogiams ol action will 
he based on pioposals made by laigei community gioup 
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To help students and teaclieis to evaluate all these experiences m 
an effoit to improve skills and attitudes m gioup planning 
To plan new and impioved techniques foi educational coopeiation 
on futuie community pioblems to be consideied foi solution 

Obviously the school is but one agency working foi community co¬ 
opeiation. It can, howcvei, do much to stimulate and encouiage 
initial effoits. The local school is m a unique position to leach all 
citizens of all ages It has building iacilities m every community 
and a peimanent stall mteiested in the welfaie of the community Be¬ 
cause of its lesomces, it lias certain definite responsibilities. 

FUNCTIONS OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

The case example cited earliei in this chaptei icvealed that in that 
instance at least lepiescntativcs fiom the cential office of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education had assumed a veiy impoitant leadeislnp lole 
Repiesenlmg as they do the msulai countcipait of the local school 
personnel, they aie m a position to woik with and through the Com¬ 
mittee foi the Cooidmation of Government Seivices for the Rural 
Zone Individual supervisors fiom the central office of the Depart¬ 
ment can well continue to piovide leadeislnp in vanous local effoits 
There is m the Community Education Law of 1949 an impoitant 
lesouice which, though intended pnmaiily to piomote adult educa¬ 
tion, might, if inteipieted bioadly, make possible a lesident lepie- 
sentative from the Division of Community Education of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education in each school distnct of the Island This would 
gieatly facilitate coordination at the local level 
Anothei icsouice foi community planning is found m a section of 
the piesent law, which stiesses the pioduction and dxstubution of 
matenals and tile stimulation of discussion These woithy aims aie 
presented in the “Statement of Motives” of the Act as follows 

The puipose of education m the community is to nnpait basic mstiuction 
about the natuie of mao, his lnstoiy. Ins life, and his mannei of woikmg 
and governing himsell in the world and m Pueito Rico This mstiuction, 
dnected at adult citizens meeting in gioups m the “banios” and towns, as 
well as m urban zones, shall be impaited by means of motion pictures, the 
radio, books, pamphlets and posters, phonogiaph lecoids, and gioup con- 
feicnees and discussions Its aim is to piovide om people with a basic edu¬ 
cation and theieby enhance oui popuiai cultuie 1 

1 Excerpt from pieliminary copy of the bill establishing the Division of Com¬ 
munity Education 
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Othei piovisions make deal the dnection and facilities to be piovided 
to achieve these goals, 

In pnictice, this moans gLvmg communities m geneial and the Puerto 
Rican community m paiticulai the desne, llie piopensity, and the necessary 
skill to utilize then own aptitudes m solving many of Lhcii problems of 
health, education, coopeiation, and social hie, thiougli the action of the 
community itself The community should not bo civically unemployed Tlie 
community can, by keeping itself continuously and piofimbly employed, 
contubute to the pude and satisfaction of its members With piopei guid¬ 
ance and tiammg, oui people me capable of cauying out community activi¬ 
ties which can pioduce millions of dollms annually thiough the solution 
of pioblems and the impiovcmcnt of standaids of living That is the funda¬ 
mental purpose of this piogiam of community education which is authorized 
by this act 1 

Although this statement ceitamly opens the way for leadeislup by 
the Division of Community Education on local action piogiams, theie 
is little indication in subsequent sections of the bill as to how this 
function will be peifoimed It is to be hoped that as personnel are 
selected and as the piogiam is organized, definite provision will be 
made for lcadeiship m local pioblem-solving activities as well as for 
matenals and discussion gioups 

SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

As is indicated throughout this lepoit, the survey staff believes that 
Pueito Rican educatois can piofitably give gieatly increased atten¬ 
tion to encouiaging community oigamzation foi pioblem solving. Not 
only is this essential foi the attainment of the goals of Pueito Rico, 
hut it is the only way to develop a fully effective school piogram, 

Pueito Rico is fortunate in having seveial nnpoitant experimental 
efforts under way, one of which has been descnbed eailier m this 
chapter Also, a significant foiwaid step has been taken by the leader¬ 
ship of vauous government agencies to cooidmate then activities in 
accoid with tire plan piovided above The insular and local meetings 
which the suivey staff attended weie impiessive because of the high 
level of thinking and cooperation represented. The recently passed 
Community Education Law provides another vital resource in poten¬ 
tial leadeiship and materials 

It is sliongly uiged that educators throughout the Island continue 
then effoits in stimulating community planning and action 


1 Ibid 
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The histoiy of Pueito Rican education has been marked by plans, 
counter plans, and compromise plans which have attempted to cope 
with the problem of teaching English to Spanish-speaking children, 
Some of these plans have entailed the use of English as the medium 
of instruction on all or some levels of the public educational system, 
on the theory that extensive exposuie to English m school was the 
only way to effect contiol of the language by people who spoke an- 
othei language outside the school walls 
One may summanze as follows the educational objections which 
have been laised in lelation to English as the medium of mstiuction. 

Incieasmgly, teacheis in Pueito Rico have been Puerto Ricans, 
many of whom lacked sufficient command of English to teach 
anthmetic, geogiaphy, and other subjects m that language 

Even when teacheis were able to teach subjects in English, many 
of the pupils, coming from Spanish-speaking homes, could not 
undeistand the mstiuction 

Thus many teacheis were foiced to depart fiom the official policy 
and to use Spanish m class, moie or less surreptitiously, creating 
an unhealthy situation foi school morale 

Wheie teacheis confonned to the official policy, the faulty English 
habits of many teacheis weie indelibly impiessed into the language 
of then pupils. 

Having spent yeais m classes which they only paitially understood, 
many pupils emeiged fiom the schools knowing adequately neithei 
English nor the subjects taught in that language. Even liteiacy in 
the pupils’ own vemaculai was affected Moieovei, since the whole 
school was in a sense an English language laboiatoiy, and the ef¬ 
forts of all teacheis were bent toward piopellmg the vehicle of 
instruction, the content earned by that vehicle was neglected 
Hence the school was pi evented fiom fulfilling its pnmary function, 

423 
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that of equipping pupils with the basic skills and attitudes essential 
to citizenship and eflective living 

Pupils who left school aftci guide 3 (appioximately half the school 
population) soon lost the little English they laid acquned, and they 
had leceived little else to lelain, inasmuch as the othei subjects had 
not been adequately learned, fox the 1 casons slated above 

When English was the language of mstiaction m all classes, even 
the English classes could not achieve sntisfactoiy lesults, foi the 
following reasons 

a Many pupils resisted the instruction because they had acquned 
a distaste for English through its cntoiccd use m classes wheie 
English had made learning moie difficult 
b Many English teachcis had constantly to "un-teach” enois 
established tlnough the pupils’ exposuie to the faulty English 
of teacheis of othei subjects 

c The school’s attitude towaid English as a kmd of “other ver- 
naculai” implied that English could be taught just as Spanish 
was taught, 01 as English was taught on the Continent Thus 
theie was failuie to make use of the special techniques needed 
for teaching what was essentially a loicigu language 

It is not the pm pose of this chaptei to tiace the history of the 
linguistic policy of the Pucito Rican schools, noi is there space to do 
so The experience of fifty yeais resulted m widespread recognition 
among msulai educatois oi the impossibility ol educating Pucito Rican 
children tlnough the use of English as the language of msti action, 
The pieseut policy is to use Spanish, the veinaculai, as the language 
of instruction English is taught as a subject in all guides 1 

1 Poition of the school clay devoted to English duiing the school year of 
1948-49, as prescribed by Circular Letter No 1, July L, 1948 


Elemcntaiy School Double Enrollment 

Morning Session—Giades 1 and 2 

. 35 minutes 

Elementary School Double Enrollment 

Afternoon Session—Giades 1 and 2 

30 

minutes 

Elementary School Single Emollmcnt 
(Full day)-Grades 3-6 

80 

minutes 

Elementary School “Interlocking" 

Guides 3-6 

60 

minutes 

Second Unit Ruial Schools 

Guides 7 , 8, and 9 

90 

minutes 

Junior High School 

Grades 7, 8, and 9 

. 80 

minutes 

I-Irgh School 

45 

minutes 
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It has been made eleai to the srnvey staff that the change uom 
English to Spanish as the instructional medium does not mean that 
Puerto Rico has ceased to feel a need 01 a desire to know the English 
language Pueito Rican educators have lepeatedly aflhmed the fact 
that masteiy of English continues to be an impoitarit educational 
objective 2 

Within the newly inaugurated policy of Spanish as the instructional 
language, theie have been many concrete evidences of concern for 
English as a significant part of the educational piogiam A few 
recent actions of the Insulai Depaitment of Education will seive as 
examples 

On Maich 12, 1948, Acting Commissioner Francisco Collazo, m an 
effoit to mciease the number of qualified English tcacheis throughout 
the Island, issued a cncular letter requesting admimstratois to send 
m lists of elementaiy school teacheis whose English mastery, educa¬ 
tion, and experience might qualify them foi positions as teacheis of 
English A cuculai lettci on Maich 17, 1948, asked for lists of can¬ 
didates foi English teaching positions in the juinoi high schools for 
the year 1948, explaining that "Since the time devoted to English will 
he doubled in the 7th, 8th, and 9th giades, additional teacheis will 
he needed, , , 

In-seivice education of English teacheis was intensified thiough a 
vigorous senes of demonstrations of newer techniques and appioaches 
thioughout the Island m the first semestei of 1948-49, and through a 
woik coufeience held dunng the summei of 1948 at the Umveisity of 
Pueito Rico A similai confeience was pi ejected foi the summei of 
1949 

Another evidence of active mteiest in the piogiam of English 
teaching is the leoigamzation and extension of English supeivisory 
seivice piovided by the Insulai Depaitment of Education at the 
beginning of the school year 1948-49 The Island has been divided 
into seven zones, and a coordinate in English has been assigned to 

2 See excerpt from an address by the Honorable Mariano Villaronga, then 
Comnnssionei of Education of Puerto JKico, befoie the Annual Convention ot the 
Teachers Association of Puerto Rico, December 26, 1946. quoted by Dr J J 
Osuna in Hi.stonj of Education m Pueito Rico (Manuscript), Chapter XIX, pp 
25-26 (Between the Lime ol the Columbia observations and final writing of this 
report, Mr Villaronga was again appointed Commissioner, this time by the first 
Governor to be elected by the Puerto Rican people ) 

See also The Teaching of English m Pueito Rtco A Statement of Principles 
by the Pueito Rican Teachers Association, 1945 

Both these statements stress the teaching of English as one of the primaiy 
objectives of tile Pueito Rican schools 
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each zone The numbei of field assistants m English has been in¬ 
creased to foity-five. 

All these and many othei actions demonstiate that Pueito Rico 
desnes to teach English as a special subject, and to give Pueito Ricans 
the kind, quality, and amount of English which they desue and need, 
If furthei evidence weie neccssaiy, it would be lound in the ficquency 
with which Puerto Rico has sought the advice of language special¬ 
ists. Time aftei time, at a gieat deal of cffoit and expense, the Island 
has engaged the counsel of expeits to aid in attaining dns stated 
objective of the Puei to Rican educational system 1 

In the judgment of the suivey staff, the piesent linguistic policy of 
the schools, (1 e, the use of the vernacular as the language of m- 
stiuction and the teaching of English as a special subject) piovides 
wholesome conditions for public education in Pueito Rico The use 
of the pupils 1 home language foi instructional puiposes should im¬ 
mensely facilitate progress toward the basic goals of education which 
have been discussed m the eaihci sections of this rcpoit 

In making compansons between English pioficiency past and 
future, it should be lemembeied that tlieie aic geneial conditions 
which complicate the piesent language task, along with othei tasks of 
the schools These conditions aie, for example, the shoitage of ma¬ 
terials, double enrollment and “interlocking,” the heteiogeneily of 
students mheient in the concept of educating “all the childien of all 
the people,” and othei conditions which did not so stiongly maik 
previous educational eias when the base of the educational system 
was nai lower All these conditions will inciease the difficulty of 
showing a profit in teims of English achievement, just as they will 
mciease the difficulties of attaining such basic educational objectives 
as health, economic efficiency, and democratic citizenship Hence the 
Department is making a vigoious campaigu foi the improvement ol 
English instruction, so that whatever poition of the school day may 
be allotted to English will yield satisfaction in spile of the many piob- 
lems which today biuden all phases of Puerto Rican education, in¬ 
cluding the English piogram 


3 Two cunent examples may lie cited here At the time of the wilting of 
this report, the Committee on Modem Languages ol the Aincru.au Council on 
Education is completing its long-tenn study of The Teaching of English tn Pueito 
Rico Histouj, Achievement, and Pioblems, under the authoislup ol Robeit 
Heindon Fife and Heischel T Manuel 

Shortly after the visit ol the suivey staff, Di Charles C Fries, Dueelot ol tile 
English Language Institute of the Umveisity of Michigan, visited Puerto Rico 
as consultant to the Department of Education and the Univeisity of Puerto Rico 
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Tlie lemamder of this chapter is devoted to lecommendations foi 
facilitating and impiovmg the piogiam of English as a second lan¬ 
guage within the insular policy of Spanish as the medium of in¬ 
struction 

METHODOLOGY 

DESCRIPTION OF TTIE PRESENT LINGUISTIC APPROACH 
Befoie pioceedmg to specific recommendations concerning method¬ 
ology, it may be useful to descitbe the approach to English which 
has lecently been initiated in Pueito Rico by the Department of 
Education This is an appioach developed m university centeis on 
the Continent, and put into practice m seveial Latin American coun¬ 
ties, China, Japan, Koiea, the Fiji Islands, and many othci aieas of 
the woikl, Since it is based on the findings of descriptive linguistic 
science, it is tenned, in Pueito Rico, “the linguistic appioach" Its 
chief punciples and chaiactcnstics are, briefly, as follows 
Diffeicnce Between Learning the Vernacular and Learning a 
Foungn Language The task of teaching a foieign language is es¬ 
sentially diffeient fiom the task of teaching the vemaculai For 
example, by the age of five, the Puerto Rican child has mastered the 
basic elements of Spanish He has learned to attach meaning to the 
stream of speech, to hear the distinctive sound featuies, and to ap- 
pioximate then production He has masteied the basic features of 
anangement which constitute communication in Spanish Pie has 
been suiioundcd by Spanish during all his waking horns, his parents 
have unconsciously dulled him in Spanish structuies, over and ovei 
again, m meaningful situations Pie has soited out, again un¬ 
consciously, the matters of Spanish which aie essential to com¬ 
munication m Spanish The task of the teachei is to lefine and 
expand this fundamental masteiy of Spanish which the child brings 
to school, and to make him hteiate m his native language 
The task of the English teachei, howevci, is to do for the pupil m 
English what he has alieady done for himself m the speaking of 
Spanish befoie staitmg the first giade, and what his patents and other 
environmental agents have done for him as well It is tiue that in 
most communities the Pueito Rican child is exposed to ceitam frag¬ 
ments of English, and this fact leads some peisons to point out that 
English is not wholly a “second language” m Pueito Rico IPowevei 
hue this may be, theie is little in the aveiage pupil’s out-of-school 
English experience to parallel the Spanish expeuence described, 
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Scientific Analysis of English The mateuals of instuiction aie 
based upon scientific analysis of general Ainencan English as it « 
actually used by standaid speakcis The important items of the lan¬ 
guage aie selected and ananged m meaningful sequence , with special 
emphasis upon the tumble spots for Spanish speakeis 

Meaningful Fuiclice to Form Useful Language Habits Since the 
use of language involves habitual movements of muscles as well as 
dealing with meaning, constant piactice exeieises in meaningful 
situations aie used to establish habits 
Systematic and Gradual Growth nf Language Pioficiency The 
fundamentals of English communication aie taught giadually Pupils 
leain the basic structural patterns by using the patterns m a vanety 
of expcnences which aie a pail of their daily lives 

Vocabulary Thwugli Expencnce Since wouls aie the means of 
grasping and labeling cxpeiiencc, pupils leain vocabulary by ex¬ 
periencing the situations m which the wouls are used. 

Oral-Awcil Approach The language expcnencc is fiist oial and 
then visual The reasons foi this oidei of piesentation aie as follows 

The oial foim of the language is the live fonn, and the form most 
easily related to experience Reading and writing leinforce the 
learning which has occuued tliiough listening and speaking 

The sound of English is veiy diileient Aom its appearance m wilt¬ 
ing, as can be seen by comparing the sound and spelling of the 
woids rough, through, and though , and countless other examples. 

When pupils leain the spelled foim befoie the pionounced foim, 
they acqune a “spelling pronunciation,” and have difficulty in 
understanding the winds as pionounced by a native speakei or as 
heard m the cinema or on the radio 

Theie aie essential featuics of English which can nevei be learned 
visually, as they aie not symbolized m the wntten foim. Fiom 
wntten English, pupils cannot leain the iliythm and intonation of 
English, which aie vital to intelligibility on both the productive and 
the leceptive levels. 

Maximum Pupil Participation Since it is the pupils who aie learn¬ 
ing the language, and since language-learning means language-using, 
the pupils talk moie than the teachei does Explanations by the 
teachei aie cut to a minimum, and pupil paiticipation is expanded to 
a maximum, 
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APPRAISAL of the use of the linguistic approach 

The English classes of Fuel to Rican schools have made outstanding 
piogiess during the few months m which the Depaitment of Educa¬ 
tion has been walking with the “linguistic appioach ” The smvey 
staff noted paiticulaily the following excellent features of the pro¬ 
gram 

Pupils and teacheis seemed to find the classes both enjoyable and 
woith while (In one school, clnldien who belonged m the aftei- 
noon session weie congiegated outside the windows of the class¬ 
room, earnestly paiticipating along with the pupils inside.) Pupils 
were obseived to continue the class woilc among themselves as they 
walked from the English class to their next school activity The 
atmosphere of the English classes obseived was active and lively 
Eveiyoue paiticipated 

The English which obseivers heard m these classes “sounded like 
English ” 

The practice of the controlled fundamentals of English communi¬ 
cation was observed to be improving the English of the teacheis as 
well as that of the pupils It seemed to be effecting a kind of m- 
servicc education of English teacheis without removing the teacheis 
from then classiooms 

When pupils lead fiom the blackboaid the material which had fust 
been orally piescnted, they lead in sentence units rathei than in 
word units Teachers stated that this habit was earned over m the 
pupils’ geneial leading, and seemed to improve speed in leading 
as well as compiehension 

Obseivers who looked at the notebooks of pupils commented upon 
the neatness and accuracy of the work, since pupils had learned 
the satisfaction that comes with complete mastery of the materials 
orally presented 

Pupils seemed to find secmity and confidence m die fact that they 
were building language habits on which they could automatically 
rely when they wanted to express then thoughts There was less 
of the anxious hesitation which impedes communication in a foieign 
language when one must pause and select from an unassimilated 
vanety of endings, foims, and constiuctions 

The survey staff members weie smceiely impressed by the accom¬ 
plishments of the Depaitment of Education in leonentmg its English 
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progiam along the lines of the "linguistic appioacli.” Considering the 
hievity of the penod in which the lcvisions have been m effect, and 
the magnitude of the task of inteipi eting the piogiam to local teachers 
tluoughout the Island, the English stafl has made splendid piogiess 
The chief need now, as obseivcd hy the smvey stafl, is to clarify and 
mterpiet these principles and piaetices so that the undeistandmg 
which the Depaitment of Education pei sonnel has may he shared and 
applied by local teacheis tluoughout the Island 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING METHODOLOGY 

MEANINGFUL PRACTICE 

The keystone of the “linguistic appioacli” is the pmiciple of stp- 
tematic practice of communication fundamentals m meaningful situa¬ 
tions English specialists m the Depaitment are awaie of this dual 
necessity foi piactice and meaning, but suivcy obseivations indicated 
that the essential 1 elation between the two had not yet been fully 
giasped and applied hy all teacheis in the field 

Systematic piactice of piogressively guided sets of communication 
fundamentals need not, and must not, become meie mechanical par- 
lotmg When used in situations winch have meaning for pupils, sys¬ 
tematic piactice facilitates ease and naturalness of speaking and 
writing hy fieeing the mind of the necessity tor constant attention to 
the mechanics of language. 

Take, foi example, a typical “natiual” sentence as it might be spoken 
by a native speakci of English “Maiy woie a yellow—no, moie of a 
peach-coloied—silk diess last night” The speakei is able to speak 
“naturally” because lie does not have to stop and make decisions 
which would confiout a Pueito Rican speaker who lacked automatic 
contiol of the fundamentals of English communication The native 
speakei does not need to decide whethei to say Man) used, a dress 
01 Mary wore a chess He does not have to take time to 1 eject the 
phrase chess of silk m favor of silk chess He knows automatically 
that the form is last night, not the last night All of these mechanics 
of foim and anangement he has learned tlnougli their association 
with hundreds of meaningful situations tluough the years. Hence his 
mind is free foi easy expicssion and communication, and to ponder 
the exact shade of Mary’s diess. 

One who appioaches English as a foieign language needs the same 
constant association of fonn and meaning. No amount of repetition 
of the phiase "Maiy woie . will give pupils the automatic control 
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needed for fleeing the mmd for cieative expiession, unless the phrase 
has expenential meaning foi the pupils every time it is used 

If piactice is to be meaningful, each local tcachei must be alert to 
the expenence of hei own pupils, and use that local and evei-changmg 
expenence m the English piactices If, for example, a teachei notes 
that her pupils aie interested m telling what they have observed on 
a ceitam morning, something like the following may evolve 

Teachei I saw a beautiful hibiscus tice on my way to school this morn¬ 
ing What did you see, children? 

Pupils 1 I saw a little goat 

2 J saw two big goats and a big biown hoise 

3, I saw an automobile in front of the post office 
4 I saw it, too, and 1 saw a big gieen buck 
etc 

The activity described above gives learneis practice in the pattern, 
"I saw ” in a situation which has meaning foi the pupils This 
may be contiasted with the following exeicise, m which the same 
pattern is drilled without concern for expenential meaning 

Teachei I am going to give you some examples of the use of the word 
sour 

I saw Mi, Blanco yesteiday 
I saw my cousin last week 
I saw a hoise 
I saw an eraser 

Now please give me some other sentences using saw 

Pupils, 1 I saw . Rosa, 

2. I . . saw . . a man 

3 I saw . , a book, 

4 I . saw . him 

In this undesiiable type of practice, both teacher and pupils are 
using language as if it were disassociated from real expenence The 
pupils aie obviously fumbling for a word, any word, to “diop into 
the slot,” and the resulting sentences are not lelated to leality m any 
significant sense 

Anothei type of lecommended piactice of communication essentials 
which piovides foi pupil initiative m a meaningful situation is the 
following. 

Juan What aie you going to do aftei school this afternoon? 

Mai la I’m going to help my mothei. 

Rosa (to Juan) What is Maiia going to do? 

Juan She’s going to help hei mothei What are you going to do? 

Rosa I'm going to play with my biothers and sisteis What are you 
going to do, Pablo? 
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Pablo I’m going to play, too What aie you going to do, Ana? 

Ana I’m going to take caie of my little InoLlici My mother is going to 
visit my aunt, so I’m going to take caie of the baby 
etc 

Tlie above pioceduie piovides foi systematic piactice of the foim 
going to and thus facilitates the lean urns’ giasp ol the mechanics of 
communication; but the piactice functions witlim a situation which 
has meaning foi the leameis Teacheis need much guidance m relat¬ 
ing systematic piactice to expenence so that pupils may feel a twofold 
satisfaction ( 1 ) of having needed foi ms at then finger-tips (or 
tongue-tips), and ( 2 ) of using language in its natuial capacity as a 
means of expiession and communication 

ALTERNATION OF SPEAKING-LISTENING AND 

WRITING-READING 

To provide for matteis of reading and wilting which cannot be 
learned oially, teachers might teach two oial classes one clay and 
tluee the next, devoting the remaining class horns each day to leading 
and wutmg (at giade levels wheie reading and wilting aie included 
m the English piognun) Thus pupils who learned ceitam language 
items orally on Monday would lead and wnte these items on Tuesday 
in situations suitable foi wutmg, and so on Such rotation has two 
advantages it makes possible the teaching of lending and writing 
aftet pupils have learned maternal oially, and it i educes the fatigue 
of the teachei, since oial teaching is tiling 

EXPERIENTIAL CONTINUITY 

As emphasized above, the piactice of communication fundamentals 
should never be divoiced from meaningful experience It should also 
piovide foi continuity within real-life situations, lathei than consist 
of disconnected Augments related only by linguistic similarities 

What is meant by continuity can be seen by compaung the follow¬ 
ing two groups of sentences; 

I Your sister wants to smg a song 

The doctor wants to go to llic baseball game 
My fathei wants to buy a new car 

II Antonio wants to lie n doctoi 
PIis sistei wants to be a teachei 
Then cousin wants to be a nuisc. 

Both sets of sentences piactice the foim wants to, The sentences 
in the fust group aie related only by stiuctuial similarity The sen- 
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tences m the second group are lelated not only m stiuctuie but also 
in situation and idea someone is discussing the vocational aims of 
three i elated persons There is continuity of idea m the second set, 
and none in the first 

IMPORTANCE OF WORKING FROM WORD TO OBJECT 

AS WELL AS FROM OBJECT TO WORD 

According to a standard procedure of foreign language teaching 
wlieievei fme.ign languages are taught, the teachei points to an object 
(eg, a window) and the pupils identify the object by saying the 
woid winch names it This pioeedure is repeated many times, the 
teacher pointing to the object and the pupils giving the woid 
Seldom, however, does the teachei give the word and ask the pupils 
to point to the object This is likewise approved piactice and has the 
advantage of stimulating individual peiception Foi “two-way com¬ 
prehension,” the pupil needs to heai the phiase “a window” and point 
to a window, as well as say “a window” when someone points to it 

Anothei common piactice is to point to one window (always the 
same one) and expect learners to relate the word window to all othei 
windows, of whatever size, shape, or location, The piocess of gen¬ 
eralization should be facilitated by pointing to various objects which 
arc labeled by the same word For example, if led is the woid under 
attention, both teachei and pupils should point to a led diess, a led 
pencil, a red fiowei, etc, until the leameis can identify led in many 
contexts. 

USE OF EXPERIENCE FROM OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 

English piactice should reach out beyond the objects and situa¬ 
tions of the classroom to situations in the home and community 
Heie is an opportunity foi the reinfoi cement of health, citizenship, 
economic efficiency, and othei basic educational objectives, by using 
them as the ideational content of the English piactice For example, 
with the aid of laige coloied pictures, pupils can learn the use of the 
woid m tlnough such sentences as, “There is a glass m Pablo’s hand,” 
“Theie is some milk m the glass,” as well as tlnough the usual class- 
100m loutine, “There is a box m my hand,” “Theie is a pencil in the 
box ” 

When pictures aie used, the pictuied items should be 1 elated in 
situations, foi example, a picture of a baseball player carrying a bat 
and a ball lends itself bettei to situational continuity than thiee un¬ 
related pictures showing a baby, a bird, and a box of shoe polish 
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VARIETY IN CLASS PROCEDURES 

As teach.cis gam confidence in then use of the “linguistic appioach,” 
their own judgment will lead them to sense how long pupils can 
profitably piaetice a given language item Ingenious teachers will 
devise a vanety of pioceduics Pictuics, dcmnnstiations, questions 
asked by the pupils of the Leather and of each othci, are ways m 
which skillful teaclicis m Pueito Rico and els’cwhoic vaiy experiences 
to motivate the use of the same language items Wliatevei tile 
proceduies used, every situation involving English piaetice must be 
an experience wlucli has leal meaning lor the pupils 

USE OF CONNECTED DISCOURSE 

In real life, lew people need to make speeches, but many people use 
more than one sentence to expiess their ideas. One of the functions 
of the language teacher is to piovide foi situations m which pupils 
will wish to use connected discouise spontaneously. Such connected 
talks should bo bncf, and on subjects which aie of genuine concern 
to speakei and listeners, 

The talks should be umnlenuptcd by teacher coirections Pupil 
talks will be of value in facilitating a steady nnpiovement of lan¬ 
guage masteiy, however, only if they arc followed by class and in¬ 
dividual piaetice of language items which evidently need to be 
practiced For example, if a pupil’s talk leveals that he has not yet 
masteied the form he has, them should be meaningful piachce on this 
foim immediately following his talk. 

ORAL PRACTICE PREPARATORY TO READING ALOUD 

Dunng visits to English classes the suivey staff observed that 
teacheis occasionally asked pupils to lead aloud unpiepaied passages 
from their readers Infoimation fiom the Department of Education 
indicates that this is not a practice encouiaged by the Depaitment, 
but one which teacheis sometimes resoit to out of insecurity in the 
presence of visitois 

The survey stall is pleased to learn that this is not a usual prac¬ 
tice, inasmuch as impiomptu leading aloud in a foieign language is 
difficult and tiying loi leadei and hsteneis, of questionable value foi 
language learning, and of lelatively little utility in leal life 

When pupils lead aloud, the material .should consist of language 
items which have pieviously become thoroughly familial to the pupils 
thiough oial practice 
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USE OF A PRONUNCIATION ALPHABET 

In the pronunciation of a foieign language, the aim is to pionounce 
each significant sound m a way that distinguishes it fiom eveiy other 
Significant sound in the foieign language Foi example, when the 
wolds hill and heel ate pionounced, the aim of the speaker is to 
pionounce the vowel sound in each of these woids m such a way as to 
distinguish it cleaily fiom the vowel sound in the othei woid As a 
fuithei example, when food is pionounced, the speakei must pioduce 
the vowel sound and the last consonant sound so that the listener will 
not confuse them with the vowel sound and final consonant sound 
m foot 

If the ability to make such significant distinctions in sounds is an 
aim of English teaching in Pueito Rico, it is recommended that the 
Department of Education le-examme the possibility of introducing 
some simple system of symbols foi lecoidmg pionunciation. 

That English spelling piovides no reliable guide to English pronun¬ 
ciation is plain to all who have noted the inconsistencies of countless 
examples like write, light, height , and weight, or rough, cough, 
though, and through Fuithei pioof of the umeliabihty of spelling 
as a clue to pronunciation of English is the fact that even dictionaries 
which are intended for native speakers of the language lecoid the 
pionounced foim by a set of pronunciation symbols m parentheses 
aftei the spelling of each woid 

The use of a sepaiate set of symbols for pionunciation entails ad¬ 
mitted difficulties, and one set of symbols introduced eailier m Pueito 
Rico is known to have pioved unsuccessful, doubtless m part because 
it was moie complicated than is necessary in the beginning stages 
of foieign language learning. The immediate and wholesale adoption 
of a pronunciation alphabet would not be practical or even possible 
at this time Nevertheless, it is doubtful that leal gams can be made 
in teaching pupils to distinguish significant sounds without the use 
of a pronunciation alphabet that lecoids the significant sounds 

Children aie apt mimics After a demonstiation by a supenoi 
speakei of English, then pionunciation of the limited words and 
phiases is lemaikably fine But without a visual reminder of the 
sounds, such as is provided by pionunciation symbols, they quickly 
foi get the imitated model As a lesult, milk habitually sounds like 
meal, hat like hot, food like foot, etc What is needed is a simple 
and reliable way of transcribing pronunciation, a guide which is far 
moie leliable than English spelling 
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RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING PERSONNEL 

The smvey staff doubts that it would be possible to find anywheie 
a gioup of teacheis moie devoted to then task, moie eagei to leceive 
suggestions, 01 moie genuinely mtciested in then pupils, than the 
teacheis of Fuel to Rico The boicd, slipshod, 01 unsympathetic 
teachci seems virtually unknown on the Island 

Even if it weic possible to bung gieaL numbeis of continental 
English-speaking teacheis to the Island, the smvey staff would not 
lecommend the wholesale impoilation of continental teacheis Theie 
are excellent continental teacheis m Pucito Rico today But histoiy 
has shown that continentals too often have come on shoit-teim con¬ 
tacts, have been motivated moie by the desue fox adventuie than by 
the desue to help Fuel to Rican childien, and have lacked expenence 
with the pioblems of those who leain English as a second language 

Foi the next few yeats of leoiientalion, howevei, while the piesent 
geneiation of pupils is undeigomg the re-settmg of then English, it 
is 1 ecommended that the Depaitment of Education exploie the means 
of himgmg to the Island a number of caiefully chosen and specially 
piepaicd teacheis fiom the Continent The following suggestions aie 
made concerning the selection, pieparation, and utilization ol con¬ 
tinental teacheis 

SELECTION OF CONTINENTAL TEACHERS FOR 

ENGLISH CLASSES 

In addition to a genuine mteicst in Pucito Rico and Pucito Rican 
childien, it is highly essential that the qualifications of a continental 
teachei include tiainmg m linguistics and expencnce with teaching 
English as a second language 

PREPARATION OF CONTINENTAL TEACHERS 

It is lecommended that teacheis biought fiom the Continent to 
teach English he given intensive onentation upon then auival The 
cultuie of Pueito Rico, its pioblems and aspnations, should he a 
majoi pait of such onentalion, as well as the special needs of Pueito 
Rican childien. Intensive couises m linguistics and m the methods 
of teaching English as a second language would foim an essential 
pait of tins orientation 

If bi-cultmal social cenleis wcie established m key cities, as lecom- 
mended m a latei section of this lepoit, the onentation of continental 
teacheis might be a pioject of these centeis In addition to orienting 
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the continental teacheis, such projects would help Pueito Bicans 
define themselves, to and for themselves, and thus mdnectly clarify 
goals foi the entne educational system 

UTILIZATION OF CONTINENTAL TEACHERS 

It is recommended that the Depaitment of Education study ways 
and means of using continental teacheis to the best advantage m the 
school system. Some continental teacheis might scive as traveling 
lesouice peisons, to piovide native speaking models for the funda¬ 
mentals of English communication In uiban schools classes might 
be combined into larger groups on ceitam days in the week foi oial 
work with a continental teachei In the language piogiams of the 
aimed forces, the native speaker had one set of functions, and the 
non-native speakeis had a different set of functions The contubutions 
and limitations of both weie recognized and a team relationship was 
established foi the total instruction of the pupil Some such team 
relationship might be devised m Pueito Rico, capitalizing on the con¬ 
tinental’s command of English and the Pueito Rican’s famibanty with 
pupil pioblems and needs 

MATERIALS 

The intensification of the English progiam began m August, 1948 
Since that date the elicits o£ the English section of the Department 
of Education have been duected to work m the field, demonstrating 
and mteipietmg the appioach descubed m eailiei sections of this 
chapter Duimg the second semester oj the school year 1948—49 the 
English section has concentrated upon the production of materials 
It is the hope of the suivey staff that m addition to creating new 
matenals in needed areas of the language progiam, the Department 
may also work with the English Institute of the Univeisity of Pueito 
Rico m effecting a closei cooidmation of both production gioups. 

THE ENGLISH INSTITUTE 

Since 1943 the English Institute has been engaged in extensive 
expenmental work with the teaching of English m Pueito Rican 
schools Among its many contubutions aie the following publications. 

Foui readers based on the expenences and interests of Pueito Rican 
cluldien, each followed by a set of twenty-five stories foi supple- 
mentaiy reading, and a woikbook with exercises based on the ma¬ 
terial lead All have been designed with the utmost care to piovide 
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for systematic vocabulary building through stones about a Puerto 
Rican family and their continental cousins. These matenals rep¬ 
resent an immeasurable advance ovei the pnmeis and readeis lm- 
poited fiom the mainland 

Oial English matenals foi the fiist thico guides, with detailed in¬ 
structions to teachers These matenals include songs and pictures 
foi use with the units The Institute has made a careful study of 
teacher reactions to these matenals, and is leady to revise the 
units on the basis of teacher comments, 

“A Guide foi tlie Teaching of Oial English m the Fust Giade,” con¬ 
sisting of an introduction, seven units of work, and seventeen sample 
lessons 

A pamphlet containing mshuclions foi the introduction of these 
leadeis m the thud guide 

A numbei of leseaich projects dealing with such matters as vocab- 
ulaiy selection, the testing of vocabulaiy and leading, and English 
llliteiacy among Pueito Rican anny leciuits 

An ambitious piogiani of fmtliei leseaich m the language field is 
contemplated, 

Because of Us facilities, staff provisions, and defined functions, the 
English Institute is m a position to cany on much-needed lesearch 
vital to English teaching in Pueito Rico, Recognition of the cooper¬ 
ative natme of the task, for the Department of Education and for the 
English Institute, has been indicated dunng 1948-49 by the loan 
of six full-time staff wiiteis and a part-time lllustiatoi from the Depart¬ 
ment to the Institute It is the hope of the survey staff that all possible 
cooperation may be maintained m the fuither preparation and 
coordination of the nrateiials which aie so uigcntly needed 

RECOMMENDATIONS CONCERNING MATERIALS 

STUDENT MATERIALS 

The following general recommendations aie made concerning the 
piepaiation of all instructional mateiials foi the teaching of English 
It is lecommended that all materials be checked against the cnteiia 
implied in the following questions. 

1 Is the content interesting to Pueito Rican learners? This suggests 
the need foi an ongoing study of the mteiests of Pueito Rican 
children at all grade levels and m various types of communities 
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The study of pupil interests lecently conducted by the Department 
of Education is an excellent beginning foi such a pioject 

2 Is the content valuable to Pueito Rican learners? Since language 
is a tool, and not an end in itself, English materials are about 
sojnething English malenals m Pueito Rico should be about things 
which aie of value to the Pueito Rican community, eg, health, 
civic competence, economic effectiveness 

3 Are the materials piesented in ways appiopnate to the level of 
matunty of the leaineis, and appiopnate to the level of the learn¬ 
ers’ linguistic pioficiency? One of the many objections to the use 
of materials designed for continental ehildien is that they aie 
linguistically too difficult for many Pueito Rican clnldien at the 
giade level for which they were piepared When these matenals 
have been moved up for use with older children of adequate lan¬ 
guage pioficiency, the content has often proved too immature 

4 Is the matenal linguistically sound, that is, in line with the findings 
of recent linguistic research? The development of effectrve ma¬ 
terials for Englrsh rnstiuction requires constant attentron to, and 
efficient application of, the facts of the English language The 
Depaitment of Education is foitunute in having the seivices of 
a staff well prepaied to apply the principles of modern linguistic 
science to the teaching of English as a second language in Puerto 
Rico If the pioduction of materials foi English is coordinated 
with the production of othei mstiuctional materials in line with 
lecommendations made in Chaptei 17 of this report it is essential 
that the English materials continue to be the responsibility of pei- 
sonnel tiamed m descriptive linguistic science 

TEACHER MATERIALS 

1. Theie is an eaily need for manuals which will suppoit and extend 
the work of demonstiations and woik-conferences 

2 The materials should show the teacher how to adapt the demon¬ 
strated principles and techniques to the local situation No set of 
materials, howevei sound, will succeed unless each teachei learns 
to use them appi opriately m the local envuonment, and in terms 
of the expeilence of her own pupils. 

3. Although it should be made clear that flexibility is desnable, the 
matenals should be definite and specific, giving concrete examples 
of detailed classioom procedures, 
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4 The mateiials should piovide te ache is with a guide to pionuncia- 
tiou and inhumation, so that each teachci can he as accumte a 
model as possible foi the pupils, in teims ol wliatevei goals aie 
set foi pronunciation 

MATERIALS FOR VOCABULARY AND READING 

Tlieie is uigent need for lesoiueli into the teaching of leading to 
Puei to Rican childien, Such leseaich should lead to the development 
of a set ot techniques foi the teaching ol leading of Spanish and 
anotliei set of techniques foi the teaching of leading ot English 
The leading of Spanish, a language in which spelling and pronun¬ 
ciation aie closely lelated, should be appioached quite chfleiently 
fiom the leading of English, a language whose wntten foim is notably 
unphonctic Anotliei leason ioi difleientiating techniques is that 
pupils begin to lead m English aftei they have learned the funda¬ 
mentals of the leading pioeess tlnough reading in Spanish English 
instruction should leeogmze and build upon pupils’ pievious expeii- 
ence with the leading pioeess, it should not be nccessaiy to do moie 
than liansfei to English the leading process which the pupils have 
alieady learned The pioblem of English leading is then seen to be 
the pioblem of learning to use an English system of giapluc lep- 
lesentation 

Consequently, English leadens should buikl upon pupils’ pievious 
Spanish leading expcnence, and aid pupils m mastenng the English 
system of graphic lepicsentation 

Theie is an obvious need foi moie readeis which, like those of the 
English Institute, aie based on Pueito Rican life, and continue hom 
known expeuences of the life about them to the unknown cullmal 
context of continental English 

The best readeis now m use have introduced vocabulaiy systemati¬ 
cally m line with scientific pi maples, This systematic selection, in¬ 
troduction, and repetition of vocabulaiy is highly impoitaut m the 
piepaiation of leading matenals It is lecommended that equal caie 
and attention be given to the contiol of stiuctui.il patterns Some 
specific suggestions lelatmg to this point follow 

CONTROL OF STRUCTURAL PATTERNS 

It is lecommended that stiucliual items as well as vocabulaiy 
items should be systematically conti oiled and maintained 

Structural patterns should he presented orally befoie they are 
mtioduced into reading materials Foi example, the stiuctuial ex- 
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clamatoiy pattern, “What a beautiful rosel” "What a noise!” etc, 
should be pail of a learners spoken language befoie he experiences it 
in his leading This piocedure calls foi a high degree of cooidmation 
between reading matenals and other aspects of the language pio- 
gram 

Aftei the pattern has been introduced orally, its development should 
be systematically contioiled It should appeal m leading, and keep 
leappeanng there, and m spoken English, with the same legulanty, 
and for the same propose, as vocabulary items. 

In the thud grade, as a fuither example, pupils aie still m the 
piocess of masteung the — s ending of the third person smgulai habit¬ 
ual present form This ending is especially difficult foi Puerto Rican 
pupils because of the tendency to drop 01 aspuate the s m Spanish 
and because Spanish lacks consonant clusters (such as — sks, as m 
asks) The oral presentation of this pattern may be reinforced by lead¬ 
ing about situations in which it is noimally used 

Pablo gets up eaily evciy day He eats hieakfast at seven o’clock He 

goes to school at seven-thuty His sistei attends the same school, etc 

USE OF “NORMAL ” STRUCTURAL PATTERNS 

Since the contiol of stiuettue is as essential to language masteiy 
as the contiol of vocabulary, caie should be taken, in the early grades 
particularly, to use the noimal fundamental patterns of the language 
in all pads of the leadei, just as care is taken to mtioduce the most 
useful woids 

Continental primers can say “Down went the balloon” without 
confusing the word-oider patterns of continental pupils, because they 
have learned through the piessuie of oial English m then environ¬ 
ment, before going to school, that the noimal oidei (except m liteiary 
situations) is “The balloon went down ” The non-native speaker of 
English, howevei, has not absorbed the fundamental, patterns of 
English at his mother’s knee Hence every lepetition of the normal 
pattern strengthens that pattern m his mmd, eveiy vanation from it 
delays the pupil’s masteiy of the system 

Use of noimal stiuctuial patterns is theiefoie lecommended foi 
even those nairative portions of a leadei which m ght contain literaiy 
invasions and othei nregulanties if designed for continental children 

“NORMAL” USE OF TENSE FORMS 

A similar lecommendation is indicated if leaders are to remfoice 
othei aspects of language learning and facilitate the mastery of fun¬ 
damental patterns. 
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By Die time that the continental child emails in the fiist grade, he 
has sorted out the two present tense tonus (the habitual piesent and 
the so-called piesent piogicssive) He knows (though, of couise, he 
could not explain it) that people say, “Tom dunks nnlk” to indicate 
a habit oi custom of Tom’s, but they say “Tom is dunking milk” to 
indicate a piesent activity When, thcietoie, the continental pnmer 
uses the “habitual” form foi the “activity” situation, the continental 
pupil’s understanding of this fundamental distinction is not distuibed, 
He accepts the abnonnal usage as “stoiy-liook language” 

On the othei hand, a Puerto Rican child at the same giade level is 
just beginning to learn when to say, “He chinks,” and when to say, “He 
is dunlang ” His giasp ot this distinction in nonnal usage is retarded 
if his readci says, “Fatlici calls Tom Tom looks at Fathei,” instead 
ot the nonnal pattern, “Fathei is calling Tom. Tom is looking at 
Fathei” The fiist use of tense ioims, “Fathei calls Tom,” would be 
nonnal only as stage dncctions in a theatiical s'ciipt, or m a play-by- 
play description of a baseball game 01 puze fight (“He swmgsl He 
dodgesl He staits to fall, but iccovcis in lime,” etc ) The second use 
of tonse foims is nonnal foi all ical-hfe descnptions ot activities in 
piogiess at the time of speaking 

It is theieforc recommended that all language items bo used in the 
leadeis in the way m which the pupil is expected to use them m or- 
dmaiy speaking and wilting situations 

EMPHASIS ON SENTENCE UNITS 

Incieased considciation of such sliuctuial malteis would lead to 
emphasis on sentence units, lathci than oil woicl units, m leading ma- 
teiials This emphasis would lead to the use of lllustiations nr the 
leadeis which would leinfoice patterns as well as woids. 

VOCABULARY BUILDING THROUGH PICTURES 

AND FILM 

As many teacheis in Pueito Rico know, pic tines aie interesting and 
effective vocabulaiy bvuldeis Well-chosen pictuies give meanings 
without veibal explanation by the teachei. 

It is lecommcnded that eveiy school maintain a file ol suitable pic¬ 
tuies, mounted and catalogued and available foi Llie use oi all local 
English teacheis The collection should include many varieties of 
each vocabulaiy item For example, if pupils aie to Icain the word 
eia&er adequately, theie should be pictuies of pencil eiaseis as well 
as blackboard eraseis. 
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The most accessible pictuies (magazine illustrations and adveitise- 
ments fiom continental magazines) unfoitunately show continental 
versions of the objects foi which names aie learned Teacheis might 
investigate the possibility and desirability of obtaining enlargements 
of some of the excellent photogiaphs collected by the Depailment of 
Justice of Pueito Rico, showing thousands of scenes fiom Pueito Rican 
life What they lose through lack of coloi they would gam thiough 
local applicability The advisability of widei distnbution of the mini 
posteis piepaied by the English Institute should be investigated. 

Expenence with using pictuies for language learning indicates 
that the most aesthetically satisfying pictuie is not always the most 
useful pedagogically, eithei in giving the child a meaningful experi¬ 
ence or m piovidmg a focus foi language learning The most useful 
pictures aie those which focus attention upon the items which the 
pupils need most to learn to identify m English Thus abstractions, 
which show only the essential featuies of an object, are often moic 
useful than detailed diawings 

It is lecommended that filmstrips be used extensively foi language 
teaching in schools where piojectois are available Filmstrips effec¬ 
tively convey actions and situations which flat pictuies can seldom 
suggest 

MATERIALS FOR TEACHING STRUCTURE 

Much that has been recommended in eailiei sections of this lepoit 
implies suggested piocedures foi the prepaiation of structure ma¬ 
terials Special lecommendations aie the following 

Coordination with Reading and Vocahulanj Materials It is recom¬ 
mended that matenals which involve the teaching of structuie be cooi- 
dmated with othei matenals m the language piogiam A pupil should 
not be lequned to learn a new structuial pattern and a new vocabulary 
item at the same time If the structuies aie new, the vocabulaiy 
should be familiar If new vocabulary is being taught, it should be 
piesented in a familiar structuie pattern 

For example, if the new structuie is "How old is youi-?” the 

blank should be filled with a familiar word like hi other rather than an 
unfamiliai phrase like brothei-in-law (unless, of course, biotlier-m-law 
had been taught befoie this paiticular lesson) 

Practice Exercises Automatic masteiy of communication funda¬ 
mentals can be acquned only through an abundance of piactice in 
meaningful situations 1 elated to pupil expenence 4 

4 See pages 430-32 fai examples of practice in meaningful situations 
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Inst) notions [or the Use oj Structiae Materials As the materials 
will be used by many teacheis who have not seen such exeicises m 
use, explicit and detailed mstiuctions will be needed, not only In 
the teacbei manuals but m the materials themselves It is impoitant 
that such mstiuctions lequiie that the mateiials not be lead by the 
pupils until the tcachci has piesented the stiuctures oially. 

Relation of Examples io Vuicdce ancl Generalizations Generaliza¬ 
tions should be built upon an abundance of examples Befoic a state¬ 
ment about the language is made, scveial 1 elated examples should be 
given to lllustiale the point. Theie should then be piovision foi piac- 
tice of the point in situations which have ical meaning foi the leaineis, 
More examples should follow this practice A geneiahzalion can then 
be given, followed by mote examples and moie piactice by the pupils 
m meaningful contexts 

PICTURES FOR TEACHING STRUCTURE 

If caiefully selected, pictuies can be as useful foi teaching stiuctuie 
as for teaching vocabulaiy, particularly if the pictuies abstiacl essen¬ 
tial ideas, without disti acting the pupils with a mass of attractive 
detail The Depaitmenl has woilced out an ingenious adaptation of 
the flannel giaph, a squaie of flannel on which cut-outs can be easily 
mounted without tacks 01 paste and moved into vanous positions to 
demonstrate stiuctmal and situation lelationships Membeis of the 
English Section of the Department have advanced so far with this 
kind of visual device that the chief recommendation m this area is 
that the Department publicize the results of its experimentation for 
the information of othei centers 5 

PRONUNCIATION MATERIALS 

If the schools aim to develop pupils’ ability to produce and hear 
significant sound-contiasts 0 such as those distinguishing hit from heat, 
and to use an intonation which appioximates that of geneial American 
English, the following kinds of pronunciation materials are recom¬ 
mended 

Textbooks. Textbooks based on the chief problem aieas of English 
pronunciation for PuerLo Rican speakers would teach English sounds 
and the intonation patterns of standaid English. 

Charts For childien m the upper guides, textbooks might be 
supplemented by large chaits ioi classioom use, showing the ways in 
which English sounds aie made 

s See also page 445 lor suggestions concerning llie nature of pictuies 

" See page 435 for further explanation of significant sound-contrasts 
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Pictures Pictuies representing pans 01 gioups of woids which aie 
distinguished fiom each otliei by significant sounds would aid learneis 
m making these distinctions The collection might include, foi ex¬ 
ample, a piclme of a ship beside a picture of a sheep, pictuies of a 
map and a ?nop, pictuies of food and a foot 

MATERIALS FOR TEACHING WRITING 

It is lecommended that the materials developed for the teaching of 
wilting concentiate upon the problems which aie peculiai to the proc¬ 
ess of wilting English 7 (as contrasted with the piocess of writing 
Spanish, or of speaking English), namely, spelling and punctuation 
Two additional lecommendations follow 

Assignments It is lecommended that the wilting assignments of 
the eaily grades be extremely simple At the moie advanced level, 
when pupils have masteied the basic English skills and have learned 
to wnte in the veinaculai, longci and more complex wilting can be 
attempted m English The assignments should, however, he functional 
enough to satisfy a leal need for wntten communication m English, 
thiough such activities as an exchange of conespondence with a school 
on the Continent Some English classes might wnte simple stones 
about their daily lives 01 about Puerto Rican patuots to send to “sistei 
schools” on the mainland 

Systematic Development A systematic conti ol of communication 
fundamentals, similar to that advocated for other phases of the lan¬ 
guage program, should be maintained in the writing assignments. In 
this way, through speaking, listening, reading, and writing, pupils can 
build a substantial foundation of English habits 

GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 
PROGRAM OF ENGLISH AS A 
SECOND LANGUAGE 

SIX-TEAR PLAN 

It is lecommended that the initial phase of the leonentation of the 
English piogiam be viewed as a six-year plan A definite time-span 
is suggested for this initial penod as a means of ensuring continuity 
and consistency of policy foi a leasonable length of time Details of 
procedure could and should be modified dming that period to adapt 

7 It should he remembered that, noimally, writing is used m different situa¬ 
tions, and for different purposes, Ilian speaking Some things we say, we seldom 
write (eg, the phrase, 7 Good morning”) 
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to changing needs and conditions, but the piogiam would benefit by 
the oppoitumty to pieseivc the stability of ovei-all policies foi at least 
the six-yeai penod The six-ycai unit is suggested as the minimum 
amount of time needed foi leonenting the piogiam along the lines of 
English as a second language An incidental advantage of the six-year 
unit is that this is a time-span tiaditionally used m otliei aspects of 
insulai planning 

It is lecommcnded that the siv-yeai plan he loiundated by Pueito 
Rican educalois with the advice of authontalive specialists in lan¬ 
guage, and that the fust six-yeai penod he devoted to the impiovement 
of methods and supci vision, the picp.uation of mateiials, and the 
evaluation of the approaches now undei experimentation Tests and 
objective data should fonn an iinpoitant pait of this evaluation, and 
lccoids should be kept foi guiding fuluie levisions with legaid to 
policy. 

HOLE OF THE ENGLISH SECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

OF EDUCATION 

In the view of the siuvey staff, the iole of the English Section of 
the Insular Dcpaitment of Education is lluccfold It is iccommcnded 
that a sufBcient staff be piovided foi emphasis upon each of the fol¬ 
lowing three functions. 

Public Relations Fuitlier stimulating mteiest in English among 
school and lay gioups, liitoipietmg Depaitmenlal policies to the pub¬ 
lic, and cooichnatmg the effoils and activities of all gioups concerned 
with English instruction will do a gieat deal to fuitlier the total 
piogiam. 

Research, Studying the specific needs of the Pueito Rican people 
foi English, and pieparing instructional mateiials m the light of these 
findings is a primary responsibility The repoit of the Ainencan Coun¬ 
cil on Education, based on tests conducted m Piiei to Rico in the spnng 
of 1943, should assist the Department m its reseaich Such studies 
as the repoit on Utilization of English hi/ Pueito Rican Adults, by 
Dean Podio A Cebolleio, should piovide othei useful data The 
desciiplive analysis of English piovided by Dr, Chailes C Flics, of 
the Umveisity of Michigan, can guide the Department m adapting 
linguistic reseaich to Pueito Rican needs 

Inst) action Conducting ni-seivicc education of English teachers 
thiough demolishations, woikshops, and tcaclici mateiials to fuitlier 
instruction m English is, of couise, the majoi function of the English 
section 
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USE OF ENVIRONMENTAL POTENTIALITIES 

Labor unions, business films, toinist agencies, and other organiza¬ 
tions aie now teaching English to adults in the lay community. It is 
lecommended that these agencies leceive encouragement and coopera¬ 
tion fiom the Department of Education, so that lay mteiest m Eng¬ 
lish may facilitate and lemfoice the teaching of English in the schools 
A suivey might be made of all agencies teaching English at the adult 
level, and the Depaitment might act as a clearinghouse for these 
activities Much of the long-time success of the program of English 
instruction m the schools is dependent on the number of oppoitunities 
for expenence with English m the com se of daily activities. 

development of tourism 

Fuither development of touiism would mciease the piactical moti¬ 
vation of the classes m English, paiticularly in uiban aieas That 
touiism can stimulate adult interest in English is demonsti ated by the 
large numbeis of waiteis, policemen, and taxi duvers cuirently en¬ 
rolled in the occupational English couise developed cooperatively 
by the Business Education Seivice of the Insulai Depaitment of 
Vocational Education and the Office of Touiism 

USE OF CONTINENTAL MILITARY PERSONNEL AS 
ENGLISH INFORMANTS 

Several thousand continental aimy and navy personnel aie stationed 
in Pueito Rico foi varying penods each year Could not some of these 
native speakeis of English seive as resource persons for gioups of 
students and teacheis, by visiting classes and speaking about their fam¬ 
ilies, war expei lences, and the like? The wives of military personnel 
offer another source of English expenence It should be emphasized 
heie that such personnel should function only as lesotuce persons 
Class management should be the responsibility of teacheis tiamed in 
linguistics and m methods of teaching English as a second language 

USE OF THE RADIO 

Out-of-school mteiest m English and piactice of English can be 
fuither provided by the moie effective use of laclio. In ordei to offer 
a systematic piograrn of English instruction that is 1 elated to Puerto 
Rican mteicsts and needs, it is recommended that a study he made of 
techniques foi teaching language by radio 
With a giowth of public mteiest m programs in English, com- 
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meicjal Aims might latei supplement this woik by sponsonng a vanety 
of semi-educational piogiams m English 

IMPROVEMENT AND EXTENSION OF LIBRARY FACILITIES 

The need foi moic and bettei hbnuies, of which Pueito Rican 
educatois aie acutely awave, is Rented in the chaptei on “Matenals 
lor Insluiclion” The unpiovemeul and extension of school and com¬ 
munity hbianes would gieatly facilitate nixLiuction m English and m- 
ciease the suivival powei of English aftei the learneis leave school 

USE OF OUT-DOOR FILMS 

At the UNESCO meeting of expeits on language held m 1947, the 
use of the open-an cinema was discussed It was stated that motoi-cai 
generators weie used extensively foi film piojection lu uual aieas 
wheie cun cut was not accessible, and that open-an cinemas foi mass 
education weie common m many parts ol the woild English language 
piogiams might investigate the possibility of using this device foi 
adult mstiuction 

USE OF THE THEATRICAL VAN OF THE UNIVERSITY 

OF PUERTO RICO 

The populai “theatrical van” of the Univeisily of Pueito Rico might 
aid m English language piogiams foi adults by sending Uoupes tn 
outlying communities to piescnt English in diumutic foim 

ESTABLISHMENT OF AN ENGLISH HOUSE AT THE 

UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO IUCO 

An English House at the Univeisily would piovide intensive expen- 
ence m English speaking foi piospeetive leacheis of English It might 
also become a centei foi many Umveisity activities designed to m- 
ciease the envnonmental oppoitrinities foi piactice of English 

ESTABLISHMENT OF BI-CULTURAL SOCIAL CENTERS 

IN KEY CITIES 

An English House at the Univeisily would seivc chiefly the Um- 
veisity community and suiioimdmg towns In oidei to make experi¬ 
ence m English speaking available to adults m otliei communities, 
centeis might be established in vanous cities thioughout the Island 
These ccnteis would be snmlai to the cultuial centei s m the Latin 
Amencan lcpublics in that they might sponsoi social and semi-edu¬ 
cational piogiams (Leas, lectuies, exhibits, etc) They would also 
oSei an opportunity foi social contacts between Pueito Ricans and 
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continental lesidents of the Island, whose coopeiatioii should he en¬ 
listed 

A vital pait of the piogiam should be the mteipietation of non- 
English cultuial elements of the Island, so that continental paitici- 
pants m the ccnteis might learn about Pueito Rican art, music, and 
liteiatuie Such a lecipiocal emphasis would do much to coriect the 
unilateral nature of lelations between the Island and tile Continent. 

THE ROLE OF ENGLISFI IN PUERTO RICAN 
EDUCATION TODAY 

In this ehaptei the smvey staff has suggested ways of facilitating 
language learning The language undei consideiation has been Eng¬ 
lish, for tlnee leasons First, lecommendations concerning Spanish 
have been piesented m Chapter 10, "Developing Skills of Communi¬ 
cation and Pioblcm Solving,” since the language of most daily-life 
communication m Pueito Rico is Spanish Second, the Department's 
cunent leonentation of English as a subject indicates that technical 
suggestions in the field of Englisli-as-a-second-language would be of 
special inteiest and value at this time Thud, most studies of the 
‘language pioblem” m Pueito Rico have dealt laigely with the piob- 
lem of linpioving English instruction 8 
The survey staff is aware that it has not yet mentioned ceitam 
questions which aLe often laised when language learning is discussed 
on the Island 

Should all Pueito Rican children study English' 1 

At what giade level should English be inti oduced' 1 

How much time should be allotted to English at each giade level? 

How much emphasis should be allotted to reading, to writing, to 

speaking, to listening? 

Questions such as these can be adequately answered only by deter¬ 
mining the lole which English is to play m the life of the individual 
Pueito Rican citizen, and m the life of the Island as a whole. They 
aie questions which must be answeied by Pueito Ricans themselves 

»In pievious studies of the "language problem” the. question of English vs 
Spanish as the medium of mstiuction has occupied a considerable portion of the 
discussion Since the Depailment of Education had established Spanish as the 
language of mstiuction befoie the beginning of the piescnt survey, detailed dis¬ 
cussion of that question has seemed irrelevant to this repoit, particularly since the 
survey staff believes that the Depaitment has made the only decision education¬ 
ally feasible (See p 424 ) 
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As a gioup of mtciestcd cducatois fiorn the Continent, the suivey 
staff can contribute only two kinds of considerations to the making of 
these decisions. First, the staff can lccoid its ohscivations of the senti¬ 
ments which have been oxpiessed by Pueito Ricans duung the couise 
of this study. Second, the staff can cite relevant facts about language 
learning which have been established by expenence and leseaich 
The following statements aie based upon these two types of data 

Ceitam clues to the role of English m Pucito Rican education, as 
conceived by Pueito Ricans, came to the attention of the suivey staff 
though conveisations with persons m many walks of life on the Is¬ 
land. Some of these peisons appealed to feel that English mstiuction 
is a waste of valuable school time foi elnldien m many areas, and 
paiticuhily for the 50 pei cent of the elnldien who leave school befoie 
the fourth giade, that the schools need cvciy available minute for 
mstiuction in health, citizenship, hteiacy m the pupils’ mother tongue, 
and othei immediate and fundamental malleis, and that English in¬ 
struction is an excessive luxuiy in communities wheie theie is little 
01 no oppoitmnty to speak or read English aftei pupils leave school, 

Othei Pueito Ricans, while agiccing that English mstiuction has 
little or no immediate utility foi many cliildieu m many communities, 
pointed to the gencially intense de.suc of patents to have their chil¬ 
dren learn English To many patents, an acquaintance with English 
seems to symbolize the hope of social and economic impiovement 
Then attitude seems to say “Peihaps my son will always slay on tins 
faun, take care ol these cows, cut this sugai cane But perhaps not, 
We live m a democracy Who knows? Peihaps something bettei will 
come my son’s way If it does, I want him to be icady ” 

This altitude is paralleled by that of many Pueito Rican educatois 
who appear to believe that, whatever the futruc of the Island, it is 
probable that moie and moie Pueito Ricans will have an opportunity 
and a need to use English, and that the inclusion of English m the 
public schools lias a long-range usefulness for the coipoiatc welfare 
of the Puerto Rican people. 

These observations are lelevant to the fust question Should all 
Puerto Rican children study English? They also concern the second 
question. At what giacle level should English he mtioduced? If, for 
example, English weie to be clcfened until grade. 4, the large per¬ 
centage of elnldien who diop out of school befoie giade 4 would lose 
the opportunity to begin learning it. Consequently theie is a leluc- 
tance to leserve this educational opportunity foi the 50 per cent who 
aie privileged to continue then schooling beyond giade 3, particularly 
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smce tlie school-leaving g 10 up seem to con S 1 d ei Enghsh impoitant 
and would have no means foi learning it o„t S1 de the public schools ' 
A consideration lelabve to language learning ls peitment heie It 
concerns the amount of Enghsh which can be learned dunng the 61 t 
three years of schooling, Can pupils learn enough English, and learn it 
well enough so that any useful amount will suivive mto their adult 
lives? No absolute answer is posstble, smce results depend on the 
individual pupil s capacity and motivation, on the availability of effi¬ 
cient mateuals and on the quality of the instruction Considering the 
piesent favoiab e conditions foi Enghsh induction m Pueito Rico 
howevei, it is tlie belief of expenenced language teachers observing 
the English piogiam that a valuable amount of Enghsh can be learned 
duimg the fiist tluee giades 

There is a second linguistic consideiation lelative to the grnde level 
at winch English instinct,on should begin The best and easiest 
learning of a foieign language takes place before adolescence Habit- 
foiming is easiest in the eaihei years of an individual’s life, and lan¬ 
guage earning leqmics the formation of habits Befoie adolescence 
re child imitates easily and without self-consciousness, he has not yet 
leached the stage of mteUectuahzing and analyzing He is willing to 
talk the language, not meiely talk about it. B 

If, then the 50 pel cent who continue m school beyond grade 3 
aie to make optimum piogtess in learning English, the earlier they 
begin to study it, the beltei The median age of Hist giade pupils in 
Puerto Rican schools is eight years That means that many pupils are 
close to adolescence by giade 4 And in setting the foundations foi a 
toieign language, the eaily yeais count most 
The question of time allotments for English at each giade level 
again involves a detcimination of the lole of English m the total edu¬ 
cational piogiam Consideiations to be taken mto account m deter¬ 
mining time allotments also involve the question How much time 

is essential to the acquisition of skills m learning to speak a second 
language? 

Ceitam facts about the nature of language learning offer guidance 

In ordei to leain a language, one must use it If theie are forty 
pupils in a class, each of the foity must have abundant opportunity 
every day to speak English as well as to listen to it, read it and 
wnte it 


In ordei to use a language with ease and competence, one must 
form habits which coriespond to the basic matteis of commuinca- 
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tion m the foieign language Habits aie not set by an occasional 
random ntteiance of a woicl 01 phrase 

Unless m the English class the pupils me meiely to panot m chores, 
mimicking a senpt piepaied by the tc.ichei, llicie must be time 
enough to give the language learning a meamnglul context, If the 
teachers’ and pupils’ language in the English class is to consist of 
moie than fiagmcnts without exponential meaning, time will be 
needed foi systematic and meaningful English activity, including 
attention to leading, wilting, speaking, and listening 

On the basis of these tlnee considciations, the time allotments foi 
English included m Cliaptei 12 have been suggested, namely, a mini¬ 
mum of tlmty-iive minutes daily foi giades 1, 2, and 3, and forty-five 
minutes a day foi giades 4 tlnough 12, with piovision foi extia elec¬ 
tives m English m the high school It should again be stiessed that 
these must be tentative lccommcndations, since, as was emphasized 
above, tune allotments imply goals and value-scales which can be 
determined only by Puei to Ricans. 

Emphasizing, then, the tentativeness of the lecommcndation, the 
survey staff summaii/es as follows its linguistic leasons foi lecom- 
mendmg an allotment of tlmty-fivo minutes foi giades 1 tlnough 3, 
and foity-five mmulcs foi the uppei nine grades 
It is possible to spend ten minutes oi one hundred minutes a day 
on English mstiuction, just as it is possible to spend twenty-five cents 
or ten dollais on a fountain pen. But a ten-minute English lesson will 
give no moie satisfactory oi long-teim lcsults than a twenty-five cent 
pan. Foi even a minimum amount of pupil pailicipation in meaning¬ 
ful use of English, experience m foieign language leaching indicates 
that appioximately fifty minutes a day is needed 
The filty-minute minimum has been leduced to thirty-five minutes 
foi the first three giades because (1) as slated above, pie-adolescent 
children learn foieign languages moie easily and lapidly than older 
children, (2) it is assumed that no leading oi wilting ol English will 
begin befoic grade 3, and little should occui befoie grade 4, so pupils 
will need piactice towaid acquiring only Iwo ol the foui language 
skills in these fiisl tlnee giades, (.3) with the slioil school day which 
most children have, the time available foi health, social effectiveness, 
skills of communication in Spanish as well as in English is severely 
limited, and (4) it is assumed that an extiemely limited set ol lan¬ 
guage fundamentals will he taught m these eaihest giades Foi ex¬ 
ample, English foi clnldien m the fiist tlnee giades should be limited 
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to the following items (a) woids learned thiough pictures and 
demonstrations, (b) common phiases like “good morning” and “thank 
you,” and (c) the basic patterns of statements, lequests, questions, 
and answeis 

If the goals of English instruction in the Hist thiee giades are real¬ 
istic and reasonable, and if whatever is learned is learned thoioughly, 
those who leave school at the end of the thud giade will have a valu¬ 
able foundation foi special adult couises m occupational English 
when the need and opportunity foi such English may aiisc 9 Similaily, 
those who continue in school will have a sound basis on which to 
build m the uppei giades fuither masteiy of the skills of leading, 
wiitmg, speaking, and listening in English 

Tlieie remains the question of the allotment of emphasis within the 
English piogiam foi the skills of leading, wilting, speaking, and listen¬ 
ing Again, such allotments lequue decisions about the lole of Eng¬ 
lish in the piesent and futuic lives of Pueito Rican people, and such 
decisions must be made by Pueito Ricans Here again, however, facts 
about the natuie of language learning aie also involved 

As indicated above, it is recommended that only the oial use of 
English be taught in giades 1 and 2, since it is in these giades that 
pupils aie learning to lead and wute in the vernacular Beginning 
with grade 3, it i£> important that the English piogiam include suit¬ 
able emphasis on the skills of leading and writing, not only because 
the use of these skills is essential to "civilized” society, but also be¬ 
cause leading and wilting lemfoice the oral-auial skills. Thus it is 
lecommendcd that leading be considered secondary to speaking, but 
second only m terms of chi analogy, that is, not second in terms of 
impoitance 

The teim "oial appioach to English” is sometimes misundeistood 
because the significance of the word appioach is not adequately ap- 

a An experience with a Ria Piedias taxi duver is relevant heie When a con¬ 
tinental passenger asked, “Do you speak English?” the driver answered, “No, not 
at all” Thus encomaged, the passenger earned on an English conversation with 
the duver, who said that he had left school at the end of the thud grade, but 
that he had learned enough English in school to enahle him to get his present 
job, and that of course he had improved his English on the job At the end of 
the lido, the passongei asked the duver to sign a leceipt foi the fare, which he 
was barely able to do He had never learned to read, and could scarcely write 
his name 

If this stoiy has any significance, it might indicate that the use of English as a 
medium of mstiuclian dining the duver’s three years of schooling had mteifered 
with hteiacy in any language It also indicates, howevei, that even three years 
of foreign language learning before adolescence can cany ovei into adult life 
and serve as a useful foundation foi later learning 
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pieciated, To approach English thiough speaking and listening is not 
to confine English use to these two skills Rather it is to take account 
of the natuie of language learning. Rcseaich findings (and even or- 
dinaiy obseivations) show that individuals learn to speak and listen 
befoie they learn to lead and wute Mmcovei, countless individuals 
in the woild speak and listen all then lives without cvei learning to 
read and wnte This fact leads descriptive linguists to obseive that 
the spoken foim of language is the language, and that the wiitten foim 
is a recoid ol the language. 

Reading and wilting of the lecoidod foim aie essential to language 
learning m a “civilized” society. But they aie next steps m the lan¬ 
guage learning process Thus, leading is vitally affected by the auial- 
oral skills Statements like the following indicate that no leally effec¬ 
tive reading is possible until ceitam basic oral masteiy has heen 
achieved, mastery so complete as to seive oial pioduction 

No matlei if the final lesult desned is only to f cad the foieign language, 
the masteiy ol the fundamentals ot the language—the stiuctuie and the 
sound system with a limited vocnbulaiy—must bo thiough speech The 
speech is the language The wutlou leeoid is but a secondary lepiesenta- 
hon of the language, To Tnastei” a language it is not nccess.uy to lead it, 
blit it is extiemely doubtful whetlici one can ically mad the language with¬ 
out first maslenng it oially. Unless one lias masteied the fundamentals 
of the new language as a language—that is, as a set ol habits foi oial pio¬ 
duction and leception—the pioccss of leading is a piocess ot seeking woid 
equivalents in his own native language “Tianslnlion" on an exceedingly 
low level is all that such "leading” really amounts to 10 

Of all the vanous devices of technique that we uso m oui teaclung, the 
most efficient, the most stimulating, indeed the most essential to success, 
is the oial and aural use of the language AH our data show that the 
shoitest load even to a leading knowledge of a foieign language is thiough 
a piopei use of oial speech 11 

Such statements as the foiegoing indicate the necessity of approach¬ 
ing English thiough listening and speaking In deteinunmg the 
amount of attention to be devoted to oial English, it should be re¬ 
membered that the oial skills have uses moie vital than those often 
mentioned Oial woik is not a meie "extia” oi a concession to a 
lather supeificinl need foi convcisation and discussion. It also affects 
the leainei’s ability to read 

10 Charles C Fries, Teaching and Learning English as a Foieign Language, 
p 7 Arm Arbor Umveisily of Michigan Fioss, 1945 

11 E B de Sauze, “The Cleveland Plan in the Multiple Approach to Language 
Teaching,” Quarterly Language Rcseaich Bulletin, Oclober, 1948, Vol I, 
No 3, p. 4 
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In an actual classioom situation (above the second grade), listen¬ 
ing, speaking, leading, and wilting should be closely mteiwoven, 
Language learning should be leinforced fiom all four directions. Lan¬ 
guage items which have been heaid and spoken should next be put 
into wiitten fowl, with lecognition of the difieienccs between the writ¬ 
ten and spoken fonns The important thing is that none of the language 
skills be neglected, and that meaningful piactice of the skills of lead¬ 
ing and wilting follow oial piactice of the items to be written 01 read, 
This chaptoi should not close without a sinceie tribute to the con¬ 
scientious and enlightened eflorts of Puerto Rican educators to solve 
the Island’s half-century-old “language problem ” Teachers, field as¬ 
sistants, cooidmators, lesearch woikeis, and administiatois aie putting 
forth heioic efforts to make the best use of the best that is known 
about the piocess of learning a second language The results of these 
efforts point to a lemaikably piomising future foi language learning 
m Puerto Rico. 



16 

Buildings and Equipment and 
the Instructional Program 


This suivcy lepoit is concerned with cumculum and instruction, and 
ways and means of nnpiovmg the piogiam of public education in 
Pueito Rico. A comprehensive school building suivcy, involving popu¬ 
lation foiecasts, size and location of school units, the building ma- 
tenals used, details and design, and ldated factois, is beyond the 
scope of the piesent investigation A study, howcvei, oi cumculum 
and teaching pioblems would be incomplete, and m the case of Pueito 
Rico especially so, without some attention being given to the influence 
of piesent school housing conditions on the efficiency of mstiuction 
Hence the survey staff has given caielul thought and study to the le- 
lationslnp of the existing school plant to cumculum nnpiovement and 
to changes that need to be made to facilitate the attainment of sound 
educational objectives 

Too often buildings aic planned, built, and equipped without le- 
lataon to the specific chaiactci of the piogiam of education to be 
earned on within them The lesult is that instead ol aiding and 
supplementing the woik of tcachcis, ceitain building f'ealuies consti- 
tule senous handicaps and subtiact fiom the attainment of woitliy 
goals Theic is no doubt that the school plant and its equipment aie 
poweiful forces which affect the lives ol children just as ceitamly 
as the peisons they meet, the books they lead, and the experiences 
they have at home and elsewheie One wiiter, commenting on the in¬ 
fluence of school suiioundmgs on the habits of children, has summed 
up the situation as follows. 

Plants and animals m many ways suit themselves to the lood, the climate, 
and even Lhc coloimg ol then environment. The child, loo, will cany 
tluough hie the impiess of its surroundings The silent influence of school 
suiioundmgs pouring in upon the inceptive nature of pupils during then 
. horns of schoolioom life may “oul-teacli” the teaehei foi good or foi 
evil 1 

1 Haskell Pruett, How to Make a Model Rmal School (Manuscnpt) 
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RELATION of school plant to 
educational objectives 

In studying the situation m Pueito Rico the objectives undeilying 
the lecommended piograin of instruction have beeii kept cleaily m 
mind Some of the aims are more obviously affected by the school 
plant than otheis, but it seems ceitain that all of them aie influenced 
to some degree Eailiei m this lepoit aie discussed the major ob¬ 
jectives which the schools of Puerto Rico might piofitably seek to 
attain thiough then piogiam of mstiuction In bnef, these aims aie to 
help pupils achieve a high quality of individual and group activity 
m healthful living, in matteis involving economic and social efficiency, 
m the development of skills in coopeiation and communication, and 
in aesthetic expiession In short, it is hoped that eveiyday living may 
he enuched and impioved thiough the cmuculum and teaching pro¬ 
gram of the public schools 

With these objectives in mmd, membeis of the suivey staff in then 
visits to schools thioughout the Island ohseived the conditions which 
picvailed legardmg both plant and equipment Tlieie was general 
agieemcnt on several immediate needs to which Pueito Rico should 
direct its attention. 

SANITATION 

Fust of all it seems cleai that impropei sanitation is a bamei that 
will senously impede any significant piogiess in attaining the objec¬ 
tives of healthful living and the development of high aesthetic tastes 
With few notable exceptions, most of which weie m cities, toilet 
looms weie unsamtaiy and in had condition, so much so that they 
oveishadowed whatevei good fealuies the plant may have possessed 
The floois of toilet 100 ms weie geneially damp, the 100 ms themselves 
pooily ventilated, and foul odois weie almost mvaiiably piesent 

In some of the schools visited by membeis of the suivey staff, the 
pnncipal was awaie of the unfavorable conditions, and expiessed the 
hope that the cential government in San Juan would conect them 
soon Since many of the unsamtaiy conditions weie not of recent 
origin, theie is little leason to believe that any significant mipiove- 
menls could he expected in the immediate futuie unless existing pio- 
ceduies employed m lcpaiiing and impiovmg school buildings aie 
diastically changed 

Childien who have developed a sensitivity to the aesthetic aspects 
of living will hesitate to go to toilet 100 ms of the chaiacter just de- 
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seabed, even when then bodily needs stiongly suggest it For such 
childien the psychological effect of a foul-smelling toilet loom mtei- 
feies with lcgulai elimination Since medical science attnbutes many 
digestive ailments to inegulai elimination, any condition which dis¬ 
courages childien fiom going to the toilet when they feel they need to 
go, woilcs in opposition to healthful living objectives Moreover, 
in the struggle to lift the tastes of pupils to ever lughei levels, the 
toilet room conditions now obtaining in Pueito Ilico, unless collected, 
will constitute a senous obstacle Cleanliness is one of the more ele¬ 
mental}’ steps m the attainment of high aesthetic standaids 
The suivey staff is aware of the fact that levampmg existing sanitary 
auangements so that they contnbulo to lather than subtiact fiom the 
educational objectives discussed eaiher, can he done only at consider¬ 
able expense. No attempt has been made Lo estimate the amount of 
money that would he lequued to collect piesent conditions A le- 
liable forecast of the cost could only he made aftei all toilet facilities 
m schools weie appiaised. As is emphasized latei, howevei, this 
project deseives high pnoiity among the vanous undeitakings pio- 
posed foi the development o! education in PueiLo Rico Ceitam spe¬ 
cific steps will need to be taken if toilet room standaids are to be 
lifted to acceptable levels 

1. All fixtures, walls, and floors in toilet rooms should have a smooth 
finish of non-absorlung malenals Moicovei, fixtmes should be 
of a mateiial which does not check and will lesist the effect of unc 
acids, Piesent floois and side walls, which are of conciete, do not 
have a smooth finish Ceramic tile 01 a similar mateiial should he 
substituted foi conciete 

2. Attention should be given to ventilation in toilet looms. Wheie it 
is possible moie window area should be piovided oi exhaust fans 
installed 

3 Fiequent cleaning and constant caie aie essential if toilet rooms 
are to he kept sanitcuy. Some of the toilet looms visited weic 
pooily caied foi This pioblem lelates to adequacy of janitorial 
service and the kind of supplies furnished jamtois for cleaning 
toilets. It is an appiopnale pioblem for classioom teaching 
4. When septic tanks aie used, they should ho inspected legulaily 
In many instances the septic field is appaicntly too small to caie 
for the load, and major changes are needed if the defects aie to be 
collected In one school, the principal lepoited that the toilet sys¬ 
tem, because of the inadequacy of the piesent septic piovisions, had 
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been out of oidei foi months despite appeals to San Juan offi cials 

for help. As a lesult, the condition of giounds as well as the toilet 

100 ms m this school was undescnbably bad. 

DRINKING WATER ARRANGEMENTS 

Dunking watei facilities vaiy widely m the schools visited In 
some schools the piovisions foi dunking watei were good In several 
buildings the pressuie was low, theie weie too few fountains, and m 
many instances water was piovided in laige glass jugs making it neces¬ 
sary to use cups The dunking watei pioblem is lelated to the ade¬ 
quacy of water systems geneially throughout the Island Great piog- 
less has been made dui mg the past few decades m safeguarding the 
health of people by puiifymg the water used m homes and public 
buildings Accoidmg to medical authonties, however, Puerto Rico 
still has a long way to go before adequate standards foi drinking 
water aic attained The schools should lead the way wherever pos¬ 
sible and take the necessaiy steps to protect the health of pupils by 
making dunking water airangements completely sanitary This im¬ 
plies watei of unquestioned pimty and sufficient dunking fountains 
of the parabola type to supply the needs School building specialists 
now recommend one fountain foi eveiy seventy-five pupils. 

SCHOOL GROUNDS 

The setting of a school building is important. Some consideiation 
has been given to aesthetic factors m developing school giounds m 
Puerto Rico, although theie is consideiable room for improvement. 
In many instances the diamage is pool, and at times during the yeai 
cluldien and teacheis aie compelled to walk through mud when enter¬ 
ing 01 leaving the building Veiy few well-defined piojects foi beauti¬ 
fying the giounds or for making them moie seiviceable foi play 01 
lecieational activities were seen 

Natuial tuif is probably the best playgiound surface but it requiies 
attention and caie to pieseive it Unless thought is given to drainage, 
play fields will be lendeied unusable for days at a time Unfoitu- 
nately, some school giounds aie actually dangeious foi pupils and 
staff, because the septic tank field is not laige enough for the load, and 
the oveiflow lies on the giound. This condition was observed m one 
school in paiticulai m eaily Novembei, 1948. Not only did the over¬ 
flow in this school aflect the playgiound area and make it unsanitary, 
but it extended to the edge of the lunchroom, making the environment 
theie unsafe from a health standpoint At another school visited by the 
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suivey stall, stagnant water was standing m pools in the lear of the 
building, indicating that diamagc piovisions wcie inadequate. So 
frequently wcie these conditions found that the suivey stall is led to 
the conclusion that insufficient attention lias been given to diamage 
when developing school sites 

Fiom the standpoint ol achieving the educational objectives ie- 
latmg to healthful living and the development ot aesthetic tastes, the 
pool diamage piovisions and the general absence of well-conceived 
plans foi landscaping and impioving school giounds constitute ieal 
obstacles While the cost of collecting tlie faulty diamage might be 
consideiable, it is of sufficient impoitanoc to xank high on the list of 
impiovements descivmg eaily consideiation. The task of beautify¬ 
ing school giounds need not cost a gieat deal of money, since it 
could be accomplished laigely tliiough local clEoits Pupils, teacheis, 
patents, and mtciested laymen should be encomaged to paiticipate 
in this endcavoi Attention should he given to playground surfaces, 
to sidewalks - , to planting, and Lo laying out play aieas, The project 
can be made an educational expenence lor cveiyone concerned, and 
by capitalizing on the knowledge and skill found m the vanous 
groups, the school giounds can he made models of landscaping for 
the community geneially When nccessniy, the government might 
well piovklc some technical assistance to local gioups engaged in 
lmpiovcmcnt projects of this public natmo 

In studying Ihe pioblem of nnpiovmg school giounds, consideiation 
should he given to the development of outdooi nmplntheateis, where 
dramatic activities, gioup meetings, and assemblies can he held 
One successful undeitaking of this chaiactcr was ohseived wheie the 
pioject was earned out with the help and advice of tin nidustnal arts 
teacliei The amphitheatei consists of a small stage and twenty-foui 
conciete seats, each of the lattei designed to accommodate seveial 
pupils It is well shaded by tiees, and the suivey stall was advised 
that it is being used quite extensively by pnjnls and community or¬ 
ganizations Piovisions of this cliaractei facilitate the attainment of 
tlie objective lelatmg to cooperation and communication A suitable 
and convenient place foi diamalrc peifoimances, icstivals, motion 
pictuie presentations, and similar gioup learning expenences is 
essential il childien and adults aie to impiove then skill in the com¬ 
municative aits and in woikiug cooperatively on school and com¬ 
munity piojecls Since the climate m Pueito Rico is unusually favor¬ 
able ioi outdooi activities, amphitheaters can be used thioughout the 
ycai and should ho built whcnevci there is enough space available. 
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The cost will not be gieat, since the whole piojcct can be managed 
locally As is pointed out latei, amphithcateis aie not a substitute foi 
shelteied play aieas, but they can seive a veiy useful puipose m 
supplementing the classioom activities and in piovidmg oppoitumties 
foi adult learning and recieation 

LIGHTING AND ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 

When the weather is fail, most schooliooms m Pueito Rico receive 
enough natuial light dunng the daytime houis to make aitificial 
illumination unnecessaiy, Wheic blmds are available they may be 
adjusted to take full advantage of the light and at the same time 
prevent glaie There aie, howevei, scoies of basement 100ms, and 
othei 100ms that aie ill designed to house pupils, whcie lighting 
conditions aie decidedly mfeiioi Aitificial lighting is lequired in 
these 100ms if pupils 5 eyes aie to be safeguaided Moieover, aitificial 
illumination is needed on lainy days, when shutteis are partially 01 
completely dosed 

Unfoitunately, a gieat deal of the electric wiung, together with 
othei eleclucal equipment, is senously in need of repan 01 replace¬ 
ment In some schools theie is no piovision foi aitificial lighting. 
Appaicntly, when many of the present buildings were constructed, 
they weie designed to include aitificial lighting and the buildings 
weie wired, but foi some unexplainable reason the fixtures weie never 
installed Some buildings aie so old that new cables will have to be 
substituted foi existing ones School buildings which aie best 
equipped with lighting facilities aie used by veteians and other lay 
gioups dunng the evening hours 

Membeis of the survey staff obseivcd pupils studying undei light¬ 
ing conditions that would most ceitamly pioduce eyestiam and 
neivous tension Electuc light bulbs, when they are available, are 
commonly exposed and cieate a serious glare The numbei of outlets 
pel 100m is too small to pioduce sufficient light, especially foi evening 
classes A typical classroom lequnes six outlets, which, if properly 
equipped, will pioduce a minimum of fifteen to twenty foot candles 
at eveiy desk Lighting should be scientifically tested m schools 
thioughout the Island 

There aie m the Pueito Rican schools some good examples of 
modem lighting facilities In one school the shops weie equipped 
with fluorescent lighting 

The answei to the lighting question lies paitly m the abandonment 
of basement 100ms and a few buildings that aie antiquated and 
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pooily designed. The majoi impiovement, however, should consist 
of a complete checkup and where necessaiy, an oveihaulmg of the 
present electucal wning and lighting equipment in the public schools, 
Modem shop equipment lequues eleetncity foi powei. Unless the 
outlets me installed at convenient places and the wiling adjusted to 
the load, the educational piogiam will he senously handicapped. 
In lad, if audio-visual mateiials aie inlioduccd into the schools, as 
they should be to a much greater degree than they aie at present, 
then the need for elcctiic power will become incieasingly apparent 
Municipalities should be eneouiaged to lend a hand in improving pies- 
ent electucal facilities. Teacheis, older pupils, and mteicsled adults m 
the neighboihood should be giantcd the necessaiy autlroiity to under¬ 
take piojccls of this character This, of couise, .should he done undei 
the supcivisiou of govennnent inspectors and the woik cheeked to 
meet standaids of safety and efficiency 
The attainment of educational objectives is related to lighting con¬ 
ditions and the piovision of electiical cuuent foi school use. Eye- 
stiam may stait a chain of illnesses that make foi inefficiency and 
waste The linpaument of vision often pioduces nervous tension, 
which, m turn, Is responsible for othei physical disabilities The 
school enviionment should encouiage hcalfhhd living habits since 
this is one of the pumaiy objectives ol an educational piogiam 
Adequate elcctuc powei will make possible many gioup learning 
expeueuces that aie now denied ehildien, such as moving picture and 
radio broadcasts. Impiovement m one’s ability to pioduce and in 
learning to make a living is an aim which the school should help 
pupils attain To do this, ehildien must keep abieast of the knowl¬ 
edge and skills which modem man possesses Motion pictures, radio 
broadcasts, shop mstiuction—all have significance for achieving this 
puipose. An aiea whose clnldien aie continuously denied these op¬ 
portunities will inevitably be the losei economically 

There aie still othei goals at stake. Man cannot live by biead 
alone He needs to learn liow to live and woik with other individuals, 
to exchange points of view with lus fellow men, and to express Ins 
feelings and emotions in ways that aie socially desirable It may be 
possible to achieve a dcgiec of social efficiency m schools without 
the equipment and provisions indicated above, but there can he no 
doubt that electucal power and aitificial illumination can help to 
facilitate the achievement of this educational objective The radio, 
motion pictuies, amplifieis, and many other audio-visual aids make 
possible a vanety of entei tamment and group learning expeiiences 
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that aic not possible without them The electric light extends the 
day so that adults and children togethei can enjoy audio-visual pio- 
giams as well as the contributions of membeis of then own com¬ 
munity and school. 

SCHOOL FURNITURE 

A pioblem which lanks high m terms of its importance to the 
welfare of clnldien is the mattei of piovidmg pupils with piopei 
seats and desks Even with present enrollments there is a deaith of 
seats, Moieovei, some of the existing furniture is badly in need of 
repau and some should be completely discarded It is not uncom¬ 
mon to find pupils carrying chairs to and fiom assembly 100ms. 
This shoitens the life of the chan and constitutes a safety hazaid foi 
pupils 

The combination desk and chan built at the Umveisity of Pueito 
Rico in fairly large numbers, while providing immediate lelief, is not 
a satisfactoiy answei to the problem The seats aie of unifoim size, 
allowing foi no diffeience in the height of pupils While obviously 
any seat is better than no seat at all, it will be unfoitunate if the 
classiooms of Puerto Rico aie filled with chans of improper heights, 
since in all piobability many schools will be compelled to use them 
foi yeais to come. 

In oidei to develop intei est in piovidmg adequate educational op¬ 
portunities foi clnldien, some choice as to the furnituie which pupils 
aic to use should be left to local school distucts This also confoims 
to a basic democratic punciple, namely that those who are most 
duectly aflectcd by a policy should shaie in its formulation 

To give local distucts this privilege, without losing the advantages 
of central puichasing, it is suggested that an appioved list of class- 
100m furnituie and othei equipment be piepaied, and that local 
superintendents of schools be given the opportunity of choosing the 
paiticulai design which they piefer In developing an appioved list 
of furnituie, a committee composed of teachers, principals, super¬ 
intendents, and representatives of the Department of Education 
should be chosen to study the pioblem in all its lamifications 

The suivey staff is awaie that hcie again budget limitations may 
delay the full leahzation of these recommendations regarding school 
furniture Good schoolioom equipment is fairly expensive, but a 
sound educational piogiam suited to the needs of Fuerto Rico cannot 
be earned out effectively without lesolvmg this pioblem, Hence the 
matter deseives immediate consideration. 
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With existing conditions m mind, the suivey stuff iceommends 
that the Depaitment of Education give helpful guidance to local of¬ 
ficials in then efloits to meet the cmeigency luinituic needs A "Piac- 
tical Suggestions” leaflet might well he piepaied, outlining ways and 
means of making fuimtuxe to cate foi the immediate lequnements 
It seems piobable that, Joi a huef penod of time at least, some 
localities will have to piovide then own chans and desks, An ex¬ 
change of viewpoints and information among school admimstiatois 
and teacheis should be helpful m cauymg nut local piojects 

In view of the natme of the eumculum piogiam lecommended m 
this lepoit, it would seem appaient that movable furniture of some 
type is indicated Teacheis and pupils will have occasion to airange 
desks and chans m vanous patterns to suit the needs of the occasion, 
a considciation which lules out desks and chans fixed to the floor 
or too heavy to be easily moved about Fuiintiue and equipment 
affect the "climate” of a classioom Tiadilional-typc desks ananged in 
lows make ioi a foimal classioom envnonmout, wheicas modem 
movable fnmituio tends to make classiooms more mfoimal and 
provides a moie natiual setting ioi clnkhen It is the belief of the 
suivcy stair that the laltoi anangement is moic conducive to learning. 

PRESENT STORAGE AND DISPLAY PROVISIONS 
The geneial opinion ol the survey stall is that teacheis aie 
handicapped m then efloits by a lack ol storage space for supplies, 
books, clippings, and illusliativc maleiials. As new devices aie pui- 
chased, and additional equipment and instructional matenals aie 
supplied, there will be an mcieasmg need foi convenient places to 
put them It would be relatively inexpensive to build the much 
needed cabinets and shelves to take caie ol msti uctional equipment 
Here again local effoits should be encomaged Shop mstiuctois, 
pupils, and adults m the neighborhood, if given the raw materials, 
could easily piovide the needed improvements In oidei to safeguaid 
the aesthetic featuies of classiooms, ceitam minimum specifications 
legardmg the natuie and quality of the matenals used m building 
stoiage cabinets, togethei with some limitations as to then size, might 
be laid down by Lhe Depaitment of Education 
Related to this piolilem is the need for bulletin boaids and othei 
display devices Some classiooms have suiplus blackboard space, 
which only tends to absoib light This excess space might well be 
conveited into bulletin boaid space If this is done, piefeience should 
be given to coik 01 soft fiber boards 
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Stoiage provisions should also be made for janitorial supplies and 
the equipment used in the noimal operation of the building 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR SCHOOLI-IOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 

At the piesent time the real responsibility toi the constiuction of 
new school buildings and foi major repaus of existing plant facilities 
lests with the Depaitment of the Intenor The Commissioner of 
Education is consulted on school building plans and piesumably with 
the aid of his staff sets standaids, but the conti oiling powei lies 
with the Commissioner of the Intend The theoiy behind the cen- 
tiahzatiou of all building activities in Pueito Rico may have some 
suppoit if looked at merely from the standpoint of the budget. But 
it is questionable whethei any sei vices as closely interi elated as build¬ 
ing constiuction and lepair aie with the piogiam of education m the 
Island can be efficiently administered by any other aim of the gov¬ 
ernment than the Depaitment of Education The eveiyday work of 
the schools is dependent foi its greatest success upon adequate hous¬ 
ing No matter how competent the present building officials aie, they 
do not possess the specialized knowledge of educational matters 
which arc necessaiy in schoolhouse constiuction. Noi does the 
answei lie m leaving the situation as it is and refemng all educational 
questions to the Commissionei of Education This entails led tape, 
causes delay, and makes it difficult to hold persons responsible foi 
final decisions Theie is a lack of coordination among departments 
and officials at the piesent time, and the reactions of supeuntendents 
and principals to the existing arrangement are far from favorable 
They lepoit what appeals to be unwarranted delays both m making 
major lepaus and in new building construction 

It would be fai more logical to place the responsibility foi all school 
aflaus, including the lepaii and construction of new buildings, with 
the Depaitment of Education than to leave it wheie it now is More¬ 
over theie is leason to believe that such a move would piomise 
more foi the impiovement of school building facilities m Pueito Rico 
Given duect chaige of this woik, the Commissionei of Education and 
his staff could be held accountable for policies and decisions The 
Commissionei is the person who has closest contact with supei- 
mtendents and school puncipals He is thciefoie m a better position 
than any othei single official to judge the lelative needs for improve¬ 
ments Since the Commissioner of Education would have to operate 
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within a budget passed by the legislature, theie need be no fear that 
bis enthusiasm would lesult in undue expenditures foi buildings, It 
is the recommendation of the survey staff, theiefoie, that the respon¬ 
sibility for constmction and lcpan of school buildings be tiansfened 
to the Department of Education to he administered by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Education Legislation should be enacted as soon as possible 
and the necessaiy steps taken to make this tianslcr ol autliouty ef¬ 
fective. If it is not feasible to effect this change, ceitamly piompt 
action is needed to cooichnate and expedite the handling of all build¬ 
ing problems. This recommendation docs not imply any fundamental 
change m the work of the Planning Boaid as it relates to school 
buildings, 

NEW BUILDINGS NEEDED 

There is no question that Pueito Rico is gieatly m need of many 
new school buildings to piovide housing foi all of school age and 
ultimately to relieve present interlocking airangements, double enroll¬ 
ments, and the necessity foi lentnig moie than 1,300 rooms to accom¬ 
modate the clnklien now attending school, This need is heated later 
in the discussion of the lelation of school buildings to the progiam 
of instruction because a compiehensive building piogiam involves 
the expendituie of seveial million dollais and it seems unlikely that 
the whole piogiam can be immediately earned out. The Six-Yeai 
Plan developed by the Department of Education envisages in pait the 
nnpiovemeuts mentioned above and contains estimates of the cost 
of such a piogiam As was implied earlier in this discussion, before 
any extensive constiuction piogiam is launched, theie is need foi a 
complete school building suivey by specialists m the field of school- 
house planning While the school building plans lccently diafted 
appeal in the mam to be good, they do not piovide for certain 
activities which 1 elate to a modem piogiam of education. In design¬ 
ing school buildings too little attention has been given to the school 
as a community cenlci Even community use of the hbraiy can he 
facilitated by appiopnate building planning. In many communities 
in Pueito Rico, the school building is Llic logical unit to house otliei 
1 elated social agencies, such as the community clinic, the office of 
the 4 -PI Club and the office of welfaic personnel and other rep¬ 
resentatives of government agencies responsible for community bettei- 
ment Consideration should be given to this when planning new 
school buildings and when making additions to present school plants. 
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Natmally, space need not be piovided in all school buildings foi 
these agencies, but in planning buildings foi a municipality theie 
should be adequate piovision foi these seivices 

Evciy school wheie seveial classes are housed should have at least 
one “all-puipose” loom designed to accommodate as many as one 
hundied pupils One of the limitations of school buildings, as now 
designed both m Pueito Rico and m the States, is the lack of flexi¬ 
bility A modern piogiam of education natmally implies a variety of 
activities calling foi movable fuinituie and mfoimal anangements 
geneially The attempt to piovide assembly 100ms for school and com¬ 
munity use by throwing two classrooms together is a move m the light 
direction. Many schools m Pueito Rico have such an anangement, 

Theie is need also foi giving thought to the desnability of pio- 
vidmg a shelteied outdooi aiea which can be used as an assembly 
space foi the enthe school, as a community meeting place, and as a 
play aiea foi chddien when it lams Such a stiuctuie need not be 
elaborate 01 costly The seats should be movable so that the aiea 
can be easily cleaied when space is requned foi activities where seats 
aie not needed. As has alieady been pointed out this airangement is 
supenoi to the amplutheatei proposal because it provides protection 
against inclement weathei Hence when space only pennits the con- 
stiuclion of one, piefeience should be given to the shelteied outdooi 
pioject. 

In view of the piesent living conditions coufiontmg luial school 
teacheis, some attention should be focused on building teacheiages 
to accommodate the needs of this important gioup of school em¬ 
ployees It would seem feasible, m planning rural schools, to add a 
suite to be used as living quaiteis by the teacher A small efficiency 
unit with kitchen provisions, bathroom, and combination living and 
sleeping accommodations could be constiucted without too great 
financial outlay. This would make lural teaching much more at- 
ti active to talented persons. The large amount of turnover among 
lural teachers is paitially attiibutable to the fact that they fiequently 
are compelled to live undei ciowded conditions in the home of a 
resident. A teachei should have a reasonable degiee of privacy in 
hei home life if she is to measuie up to her school responsibilities. 
To insuie this, teacherages aie leeommended. 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

Playgiound equipment is badly needed in many of the school dis- 
tncts m Pueito Rico It is leeommended that each distnct take stock 
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of existing facilities and lequnoinents and that patents, teachers, and 
pupils build as much of the playground equipment as circumstances 
permit The Department of Education should pi ovule the encourage¬ 
ment and leadership necessaiy to cany out such piojects, 

SCHOOL PLANT RECOMMENDATIONS 

Pueito Rico will have to decide how fm and how fast it can go in 
impioving its public school plant and its school facilities In the 
judgment of the suivey stall Lbe proposals made m this lepoit are 
duectly lelatcd to the achievement of sound educational objectives 
Among the most mgent demands, as the suivey staff sees them, are' 

1 The need foi lepaning and improving sanitary anangements, 

2 The need foi piovidmg all children with a seat and a desk, ad¬ 
justed to theii lcspectivc heights and light enough m weight to be 
easily moved aiouiul. 

<3 Moie adequate stoiage piovisious to caic for teaching mateuals 
and jamloual supplies 

4 The irnpiovcmcnl of lighting facilities and the extension of elec- 
tncal powei to encouiage widoi use of i.ulios, moving picture 
machines, and othei audio-visual equipment, 

5 The beautification ot school giounds, the linpiovemcnt of diamage, 
and the provision foi playgiomid equipment 

6 The inclusion in new building plans ol 

a. “All-puipose' looms wliem pupils may have an opportunity to 
engage m diamatic activities and participate in gioup piograms 
b Outdooi sheltei aieas, wheie assemblies can be held and pupils 
can play on lamy days 

c Outdoor amphitheatei to be used by pupils and community 
gioups foi diamatic presentations, festivals, and similar reasons 
d Tcacherages foi luial school teaeheis 

e Housing for lelated educational agencies, such as community 
clinic and 4 -Ii Club 

7 New building to provide foi the mciease m enrollment, the num- 
bei, size, type, and location to be based upon a complete school 
building suivey made by specialists in schoolhouse planning 

8 Transfer of authonty foi schoolhouse construction and lepair from 
the Department of Interior to the Department of Education. 
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THE MATERIALS PROBLEM 

Throughout Part Two of this leport emphasis was placed upon the 
impoitance of rich and vaned learning expeiiences foi childicn, 
youth, and adults In order that such expeiiences may be piovided 
under the guidance of the school, it is necessary that many and vaned 
instiuctional matenals be developed, piovided, and used 
Instructional matenals in the school progiam aie those lcsouices 
utilized to aid in the development of learning experiences They 
aie geneially undeistood to he (I) books and other punted materials, 
(2) the community, (3) audio-visual matenals Within each of these 
three broad categones there are many different kinds of matenals 
which will be considered m the following discussion This chaptei 
deals only with materials foi instruction used by childien, youth, and 
adults in school It does not tieat teachei matenals, which aie con- 
sideied m Chapteis 12 and 19 

The schools of Pueito Rico are dedicated to providing the most ef¬ 
fective education possible to meet the needs of childien, youth, and 
adults m their demociattc society The suivey staff has named six 
tasks for the schools, if they are to attain this goal impioving of 
health, educating for economic efficiency, developing social effec¬ 
tiveness, developing skills of coopeiation and communication, en¬ 
couraging creative and aesthetic living, and developing peisonal and 
gioup values The suivey staff has said further that to be effective the 
learning expeiiences developed in accomplishing these tasks must 

1 Fulfill the goals of education as conceived by lay leadeis, educatois, 
learners, parents, and other laymen of Pueito Rico 

2 Be appiopiiate to the socio-economic needs of Pueito Rico, 

3 Meet the developmental needs of leaineis m Pueito Rican cultuie 

4 Contribute to effective living by piovidmg 
a Meaningful experience for learners 

469 
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b. Expcncnce lelated to the piuposes of: lcaineis 

c Unity of experience foi leaineis. 

d. Expcnences which piovide appropnate balance. 

Matenals for mstiuction must be so developed, selected, and used 
that they (I) contnbute to the accomplishment of the tasks of the 
schools, and (2) meet the cntcua foi learning expenences. In ap¬ 
prising matciials for mstiuction in relation to these two objectives 
tlicie appeal to be lorn pumaiy considcialions. (1) The instructional 
matenals now m use, including punted matenals, the community, 
and audio-visual matenals (2) The quantity of matciials available 
(5) Pioceduies used in the selection of matciials. (4) The piepaia- 
tion of matenals Because the school libnuy is a source foi seeming 
many msliuctional matciials, special attention is also given to it in 
the section dealing with matenals now m use These discussions arc 
followed by a summary of major lecominendations 

AN APPRAISAL OF TPIE CURRENT 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 

BASIC PRINTED MATERIALS—TIIEIR INADEQUACIES 

Most Textbooks Prepared on the Continent Dming the school yeai 
1946-47 the total enrollment in public clemcnlaiy schools m Pueito 
Rico was 283,554, m junioi high schools, 58,879, oi a total pupil enroll¬ 
ment of 342,433. 1 Information on the punted matenals foi mstiuction 
purchased by the Insular Depaitmcnt of Education foi that year shows 
that 267,611 books were puicliased by the Department; that 145,803, 
or ,56 per cent of these, were m Spanish, that 121,808, oi 44 per cent, 
weie in English 2 They had originally been piepaied for continental 
pupils. 

Books Written tn Spanish Deal with Limited Range of Subjects 
An examination of the book list reveals that Spanish books pm chased 
aie veiy limited in the vanely of subjects treated Theie aie stones, 
novels, and biographies. The hugest single item on this paiticulai 
list is an oidei for 39,990 copies oT Canta Conmigo, a music book. 
Theie is one oidei of 12,000 copies of Como se Vioe en Olras Pietros, 
a book for social studies. These books written in Spanish, like those 
piepared in English, do not in most eases deal with the cultuie and 

1 Repeat of the Commissionsl of Education , 1946-47, Tables 38 and 52 (Manu¬ 
script ) 

- Insulin Department of Education, study of books puicliased for the years 
fiom 1945 to 1948 made for the suivey staff. 
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life of Puerto Rico The most notable exceptions aie Geografia de 
Puerto Rico and Histona de Puerto Rico The book oiders fiom 
1945 to 1949 from the Department show that 10,000 copies of 
Geografia de Puerto Rico weie oideied m 1945-46 but none after 
that These aie single-volume books, and although they aie not used 
at one giade level only, one of two situations appeared to exist 
(J) m schools where they were found, they weie re-used at many 
grade levels because theie was nothing else to use, (2) whcie they 
weie not ie-uscd : the pupils had little to use which had been de¬ 
veloped foi their specific needs The books dealing with citizenship 
and science weie laigely m English and were published by textbook 
companies foi the schools on the Continent. 

These data do not include the textbooks used by the 24,482 youth 
of Pueito Rico who weie m secondary schools duung 1946-47 3 and 
who pm chase then own books. The books used by the lngh school 
students, except those foi Spanish classes, aie usually wntten in 
English and published in the United States 
Gi owing Quantity of Matenals Developed by Puerto Rican Authois 
Recently moie matenals aie beginning to be developed by Pueito 
Rican autliois The list of books pui chased in 1948—49 shows that 
187,462, oi 67 pei cent weie in Spanish, while 90,508, or 33 per cent, 
weie in English. The lists foi 1947^48 and 1948-49 leveal that 
Antmetica Social by Cebolleio and Riveia has been published, and 
31,470 copies have been distubuted to tlmd glades throughout the 
Island and 36,470 to fomth giades, 

These statistics, however, leveal that approximately one third of 
the punted matenals used in the elementary and junior high schools 
aie written foi children on the Continent, while with the exception of 
the books used in Spanish classes, all high school texts are piepared 
for youth m secondary schools m the United States 
Matenals Developed on Continent Inappropriate Printed matenals 
developed on the Continent do not deal clnectly with the six tasks 
of Puerto Rican schools piesented m Pait Two of this report Be¬ 
cause of the kinds of basic matenals used for the teaching of English 
and because of the limited number of books piepared by Puerto 
Rican autliois, childien m the Island have few matenals which sup- 
poit the foul criteria established for evaluating learning experiences 
Matenals for Beginning Reading Pueito Rican childien spend 
much time leading about little boys and gnls m the United States 
udmg tiicycles, playing m boats, and having luxuiious doll houses 
3 Repot t of Commissioner of Education , 1946-47, Table 53 
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in spacious playiooms. At the only time during which thousands of 
the ehilchen will have an opportunity to loam how to live better 
lives in Pueito Rico, they aic spending long houis of each school yeai 
leading about haystacks, steam shovels, skating on the ice, and slid¬ 
ing down hills m the snow Few oi them will have these experiences, 
It is true that childien should come to know the experiences which 
then peeis m othci pails of the woild enjoy, hut approximately one 
thud of a veiy limited budget should not be spent in this way, and 
ceitamly the laige block of time spent m studying tlie matenals could 
be moie efficiently used Moie mateiials, such as La Isla. de Pueito 
Rico , the Community Pioblems newspapei, Animation Social, and 
the Spanish readeis now being written, should be developed 
Mateiials m the Social Studies. In the urban jumoi and senioi high 
schools throughout the Island, except wlieic La Isla de Puerto Rico 
is used and whcie youth aLe leading Ihsloiia de Pueito Rico, youth 
have printed mateiials in social studies which deal only with the 
histoiy and government of the United States and with tiends in world 
government The pupil leads mateiials dealing with the colonists’ 
aruval in Amcnca, the establishment ol the new couutiy, the livaliy 
between the North and the South, and the emeigcuce of the United 
States as a woilcl powei Because of the relationships existing be¬ 
tween Pueito llico and the United States, and because of the im- 
poitanco today of woild understanding, mateiials dealing with the 
government and histoiy of the Continent should be available to these 
childien, it is Luc Ilowevei, it is unrealistic to expect an educa¬ 
tional piogmm to meet the needs and abilities of childien in Puerto 
Rico unless most of the mateiials deal with the development of Pueito 
Rico, its culture, its government, its socio-economic pioblems, its 
relationship with the United States, and its role among Latm- 
Amencan nations 

Science Materials The science mateiials being used picscnt scien¬ 
tific principles which are the same the woikl ovei, but again the ap¬ 
plications made m the textbook mateiials are laigcly foi an environ¬ 
ment foreign to the majonly of the pupils using the mateiials In 
the sections dealing with nutrition, the pupil leads about menus 
which have little meaning lor him foi two reasons’ (I) his parents 
could not alfoid the food foi one of the meals, to say nothing of the 
possibility of thiee such meals m one day, and (2) much of the 
food suggested is unknown to the pupils reading about it, They need 
mateiials dealing with the flints of the Island, which if eaten would 
improve their diets They need to know, foi example, that ripe 
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bananas aie moie nutntious than gieen At the piesent time a few ex¬ 
cellent mfoimal pamphlets aie available, such as Coma, mas Frutas 
Tropicales y Gozara de Mayn't Salud, A Qur Una Alementacion Com- 
pjeta i) Batata pat a un Dia, A Mi Tambten Me Gustan las Fnttas de 
Puerto Rico, <jS abia Usted Que? Many more mateuals like those 
should be developed Because oi the change m language policy these 
mateuals will be m Spanish, but the majonty of materials m English 
used by the pupils should also deal with the problems of the Island 
Materials on Public Health The public health piogiam in the 
United States is studied by youth in secondary schools If Puerto 
Rican students weic using punted mateuals developed to further 
the learning expenences of those on the Island, the discussion would 
be extended to include mfoimation on the public health piogram of 
the Island and how it selves the people The story of the experimen¬ 
tation m the cooidmated school and community health piogram 
which has been developing since 1944 would be presented Children, 
youth, and adults should be learning of the health lesources of the 
Island 

Grade Level Designations Inappropriate Tlieie is also a second 
problem involved in the wide use of textbooks piepaied m the United 
States Because Spanish is the native language, childien and youth 
do. not handle English as well as continental students at the same 
grade level Hence the books and mateuals piepaied foi a paiticular 
level, such as the sixth giade, are not suitable foi those on a com- 
paiable level in Pueito Rico Although the matenal may be suitable 
as to mtei est and matuiity level, it is too difficult as reading material 
If simplei matenal fiom a lowei giade level is used, it will not be 
at the appiopnate mteiest level Furthermoie, the language patterns 
mtioduced m continental textbooks assume that students use English 
as a native language lathei than a second language 
This pioblem was shaiply accented in the education piogiam set 
up foi veteians Where the content was sufficiently matuie to suit 
adults, the language was generally beyond then comprehension, 
whcic the language was simple enough to be understood, the material 
taught was on a rathci juvenile level. The Ciimculum Committee 
on veterans education is now woikmg on this pioblem. 

EFFORTS OF THE DEPARTMENT TO OVERCOME 
DIFFICULTIES 

It should be obseived heie that the Insulai Department of Educa¬ 
tion has recognized the pioblem ejeated by the use of the many 
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printed materials in English which introduce situations completely 
foieign to tlie pupil, and of the veiy limited amount of material punted 
in Spanish which deals with life in Pueito Rico 

Publication of Student Newspaper A vciy important step to lessen 
the pioblcm was taken with the mtioduclion of the student news¬ 
paper Problemas de la Comunidad This is an eight-page paper, 
published liom twelve to eighteen times each ycai Individual issues 
aie developed foi particulai grades so that each child m giades 4 
through 6 in the inbau schools, and guides 4 though 9 m the iuial 
schools leceives three ni foul copies a yeai The content is lelated 
to the units of work established foi these guides, such as food, slieltei, 
clothing, peisonal and community health, and social nnpiovement 

Preparation of Basic Text Material The Curriculum Division is 
also beginning to woik on the preparation of basic textbook material 
Two clementaiy school leadeis, Con Mis Amigos and Oye un Secieto, 
aie alieady completed and five otlieis aie contemplated foi the first 
six giades They will be developed mound the centeis of interest 
designated foi those giades 

RECOMMENDATION 

As a lcsult of the critical situation described m basic punted ma- 
teuals, the survey stall recommends that a gieatly mcieased eifoit 
he made to develop and pioduce m Pueito Rico the mstiuctional ma¬ 
terials to be used m the schools of the Island The smvey staff fuither 
suggests that the materials bo planned to support an mstiuctional 
piogiam m the areas of health, economic efficiency, social effec¬ 
tiveness, coopeiation and communication, creative and aesthetic living 
and values, and that these matenals be developed in line with the 
foul cutena established for evaluating learning expeuences, 

PAMPHLET AND CURRENT PRINTED MATERIALS 

Interesting work is being done by the Insular Health Department, 
the School of Tiopical Medicine, the Polytechnic Institute, the 
Univeisity of Pueito Rico, the Agiicultuie Extension Division, and 
the Department of Education in the piepaiation of brightly-colored 
muneogiaphed bulletins on communicable disease and olbei prob¬ 
lems m the aiea of health and sanitation. They aie puiposely de¬ 
veloped for use in the schools in connection with the health piogiam 
Almost evciy school has a collection of titles such as the following 
Consema Tus Ojos Sanos y Sards Feliz, Uncinariasis, Enjei medades 
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Tiansmisihles, Malaiia, Prepaiese para la Llcgada del Bebe, Destunja 
las Sabandtjas Caserns, Vi spare su Fropio Insecticide, 

At the elementaiy level, geneial use is made of the Junior Red Cross 
Journal tn Spanish and Como Viven Ninos de Otros Poises At the 
secondaiy level, such magazines as Puerto Rico llustmdo, Bilhken, 
the Red Cioss Journal, Life, HygeiaTime, Newsweek, and the 
Science News Letter weie seen in libianes Newspapers weie not seen 
]n the schools of the Island. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In view of the limited amount of appiopnate supplementary ma¬ 
terials, the suivey staff lecommends 

1 That by encouragement and coopeiation with otliei governmental 
and piofessional gioups having contiibutions to make m additional 
and supplementary materials, the Department of Education con¬ 
tinue to plan and to inciease the supply of good pamphlet matenals 
in the schools 

2, That the Depaitment initiate a study of available fiee and inex¬ 
pensive printed matenals which will emich the piogram 

3 That a study be made of appiopiiate tefeicnce matenals pcitment 
to particulai aieas being studied 

4 That eveiy junior and semoi high school puichase at least two of 
the leading daily newspapeis and make provision for their wide 
use. 

THE COMMUNITY 

Thioughout Pait Two of this lepoit emphasis has been placed upon 
the impoitance of using the community as a laboiatoiy foi learning 
In Chaptei 14 proposals aie made for an education-centered com¬ 
munity These two refeiences suggest the impoitance which the 
survey stall attaches to the community as a laboiatory foi learning as 
probably the most valuable single maleiial for instruction in Puerto 
Rico oi anywheie 

That the Insulai Depaitment of Education has recognized the im¬ 
portance of pupils knowing their community is evidenced by the 
study of community pioblems which has been initiated m elementaiy 
schools and nual junior high schools The survey staff legiets that it 
did not see the students taking tups into the community Howevei, 
tcacheis repoited field trips to pasteuuzation plants and olhei places 
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of interest As suggested Ihioughout Part Two, tins valuable way 
of gaming information and understanding should be fuithei developed 
m schools thioughout the Island Because of extended tieatment 
elsewheie m the inpoit it is' not nccessaiy at this point to develop 
fuithei the concept of the community as a I.iboratoiy foi leaming 

Foi ehildien, youth, and adults in school, the school is a second 
community and becomes anotliei inaleiial foi lnstiuclion Pupils 
should have the oppoitunity thiough coopeiative planning to gather 
data pci taming to the piobloins of the school, to study and evaluate 
the mfoimation, to make decisions on plans loi solving the piublems, 
and then actually to woik on solving them Many of the responsi¬ 
bilities now assumed by leaclieis', such as taking Lhe attendance, 
assisting in lunclnooms and the binary, could be done veiy well by 
pupils As pointed out m Chaptei 6, many pioblems of cnvnonmental 
sanitation could be eliminated it the pupils woiked on them. What 
bettei citizenship experience is Iheie than foi elnldien to make then 
conti ibutions to then community and then school? Any school pio- 
giam meeting the needs of the boys and gnls of Puoto Rico will 
necessitate ehildien and youth to utilize the community as a laboiatoiy 
foi learning and to ulili/c nicmbeis ol the community to augment 
otlici instructional matcnals 

RECOMMENDATION 

The suivey staff llieicfoie leeonunends that eveiy oppoitunity be 
taken by the schools to make the community and the school a 
laboiatoiy foi learning 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS 

The tenn audio-visual mateiml m this discussion includes flat pic¬ 
tures, pupil-made graphs and chails, commercially made graphs, 
chaits, and posteis, exhibits, maps and globes, the School of the An, 
and films The tieatment of these audio-visual materials will include 
a discussion of then value, then piesent utilization, and ways to im- 
piove their use. 

Flat Pictuics seive to mtioduce ehildien, youth, and adults to many 
unfamiliar objects and events, they clauly details concerning objects 
and events, they seive to cieate and extend interest in both the 
lamihai and the unfamilar. They also help to cieate an mteiesting 
learning environment 

In the elcmentaiy schools of the Island, many examples were seen 
of pictures being used, by leaclieis to bung meaning to woids and 
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situations not pieviously encounteicd by the childien Although some 
use of flat pictuies was obseivcd m the jumoi and senior high schools, 
the piactice could be extended 

Flat pictuies should be attiactively mounted and displayed at eye 
level It is geneially most effective to use only a few well-selected 
ones at one tunc Sometimes if childien see too many at one tune, 
they fail to see any of them Two, thiee, a half a dozen may be used 
to mtiodiice a pioblem, piovide an explanation, 01 prove a point 

Pupil-Made Graphs and Clients have been introduced most widely 
piobably in the science classes, wheie some veiy well-done examples 
weic seen This kind of pupil woik and contubution to the materials 
pioblem should be encouiaged thioughout the elementaiy and secon- 
daiy schools It is impoitant as a learning device, and it is another 
way to have fiesh matenal peitmcnt to the pioblem undei study 
Fwtheimoio, it is a way of bunging pupils into the solution of some 
of the pioblems which the schools face The suggestions made foi the 
displaying and use of pictuies peitam also to this kind of matenal 

Commei cialhj Made Guiphs, Chaits, and Posters may hung to class- 
100 ms fiom all paits of the woild a fund of intoimation which it is 
almost impossible to duplicate m any one situation Compaiative m- 
foimation on almost any pioblem of concern to Pueito Rico may be 
effectively portiaycd thiougli this kind of matenal. 

Exhibits picparcd by teachcis and pupils piovide ail inteiesting and 
stimulating souice of infoimation As in the case of the pupil-pie- 
paied matenals, childien, youth, and adults aie often motivated by 
such expenences to make collections of then own Collections of 
stamps, wild floweis, butteifhes, locks, and dolls aie only a few of the 
ones fiequently made One school repoited having had an interesting 
exhibit of woik done by the native handiciaft classes In science 
classes jumoi and semoi high school youth weie making their own 
collections of specimens of plants, insects, and locks of the aica This 
piactice should be encouiaged in schools thioughout the Island Many 
models could he built coopeiatively by science and woodworking 
students 

Maps and Globes aie indispensable m building geogiaphic undei- 
standing Dining this au-age, globes have become paiticulaily im¬ 
poitant foi the teaching of lelationslup of continents and air travel 
loutes as well as ocean tiavel routes In The Audio-Visual Way, the 
point is made that unless maps and globes aie piopcily used, they are 
of little value to us This pamphlet identifies five stages of develop¬ 
ment m learning to use them 
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1. Learning to lead simple maps by observation 

2, Learning the language ol map and globe symbols 

3 Learning to tianslate map and globe symbols into visual concepts of 
the featiues symbohred. 

4 Learning to mteipiot maps and globes, 

5. Learning the netwoik of maps and globes 4 

The survey stall saw only a limited use of maps and globes because 
they aie not widely available in the schools. As they aie puichased, 
teachers should have help in then most effective use 

The School oj the Aii bioadeast its fust piogiam on Jammy 27, 
1936 It was fhst financed by the Carnegie Foundation, but veiy 
quickly the people of the Island saw the advantages of ladio progiams 
in the school and the Insular Legislature allotted funds foi this educa¬ 
tional innovation The financing in 1936 was $15,000; in 1946, $31,385, 
The general objective is to piomote a spiul of hue eoopciation be¬ 
tween the school and the people of Pucilo Rico Membeis of the 
Insular Department of Education indicated that the objectives foi the 
school piogiam supplement the school cimiculum by 

Emiclnng classioom matcual with additional mfoimation 

Offering subject matter to which the School of the Air has better 
access than the schools. 

Giving emphasis to aesthetic values thiough diama, poetry, and 
music. 

Keeping the classroom m touch with last-minute mfoimation m 
such fields as science, news, and vocational guidance. 

Membeis of the ccntial office of the Department of Education em¬ 
phasized that the education broadcasts aie an emichment, a supple¬ 
mentation to classioom woik, hut ncvei a substitution Their position 
is that it is fiuitless to attempt on the an what can be done beltei in 
the classioom, 

Teachers in the schools receive a weekly piogiam of the broadcasts, 
which includes a dcscnption of the piogiam to be hcaid and sugges¬ 
tions foi follow-up activities, They have the option of listening to the 
piogiam oi not, as they wish The following arc titles of a few of the 
piograms lccently done, for grades 1 and 2, Rosa Blanca y Rosa 
Encarnada, El Giganta y El Gnomo, for giadcs 3 and 4, El Dm de 
San Roque and ReooluciSn Musical, foi giadcs 5 and 6, La Estufa de 

4 Charles F Iloban, Ji,, and Scua Kienlzmnn, The Audio-Vimal Way State 
Dcpaitment of Education, Tallahassee, Honda, January, 1948 (Bulletin 22B), 
p 25 
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Nut ember g and La Lucecita Azul, for jumoi high school. Las PosibiU- 
dades de In Pesca, ioi senior high school, El Descubnnuento de la 
Pemcilma, La Poes'ia de Antonio Machado, and Un Viaje por el Reino 
de Neptuno 

A veiy important part of the work of the School of the Air is the 
adult education piogiam As discussed by members of the Insular 
Department of Education in conference with the survey staff, the ob¬ 
jectives foi the adult piogiam aie combating illiteracy, improving 
speech, both Spanish and English, offeung valuable information about 
social and economic pioblems, cuuent events, faim problems, health, 
science, contributing towaid the socialization of imal centeis, aiding 
vocational guidance, presenting enteitamment m music and drama 
Theie are thiee types of adult programs those closely allied to school 
subjects, those imparting general information, and those having gen- 
eial cultural and lecieational interest 

The lessons foi the adult English course are given m fifteen-minute 
bioadcasts twice weekly About five thousand people are now taking 
these lessons Each adult leceives a manual; dm mg the broadcast, 
lie is given ample time to pionounce words with die announcer Stu¬ 
dents complying satisfactory with a ceitam number of the tests and 
exeicises aie awaided a ceitificate of meat at the end of the course 

The survey staff was not privileged to heai School of the Air broad¬ 
casts while on the Island This was due m pait to the fact that the 
staff was in many schools where there weie ncithei radios noi 
any kind of cential bioadcastmg device, m part, to the fact that 
teachers weie not using the piogiam bioadcast on that particular day 
Theie was, however, veiy favorable comment concerning the pro- 
giams fiom teacheis attending the laige meeting held by the survey 
staff m San Juan on November 6, 1948 They said the children found 
the broadcasts mteiestmg and stimulating. 

As a lesult of conferences and impressions gamed from teacheis, 
administrators, and citizens of the Island and from a study of the ma¬ 
terials from the School of the Air, a question might be raised as to 
whether or not the School of the An progiams are pointed suffi¬ 
ciently to accomplish specific objectives. Since there is such a staggei- 
mg deficiency in other instructional materials m the school, is tire most 
being made of this opportunity both foi those in school and foi those 
out of school? Gianted the piogiam is good, could it be better? Could 
it accomplish even moie fai-reaching results than it is at the present 
time? Would certain educational piogiams be improved if certain 
aspects of elementaly, secondary, and adult progiams could all be 
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focused on paiticulai pioblems, such as health 01 safety, 01 an aiea 
such as music or art loi a ceitain pcnod ot Lime? Foi example, if a l] 
the agencies concerned with health woie to initiate an island-wide 
study of soil pollution, with eeitani pioblems being heated though- 
out the school piogiam, and if the School of the An wcie to bung 
this information about soil pollution Lo the vanous age levels, 
would the piogiam be accomplishing moic than it is at the piesent 
time ' 15 

Motion Pictuics, Slides and Vilnistup s, if used effectively, may be 
nch instructional materials lor children, youth, and adults Through 
accurate and vivid poitiayal they may elanfy points not undeistood 
fiorn leading 01 discussion They may inlioduce pupils to new ideas, 
peoples, customs They may deepen an individual’s undei standings 
and appiDelations in many aieas with which he would noimally have 
little contact 01 expeiience 

Membcis of the suivey stall did not obseive motion pictuics, slides, 
01 filmstrips being used m the schools oi tire Island They weie 111 - 
foimed by teacheis, admmisUalois, and stall members of the Insulai 
Department ot Education that them is mil need foi the kind of ma- 
tenals m this aioa that will suppoil tin educational piogiam such as 
is desenbed m Part Two. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Because of the excellent although limited development of pupil- 
made audio-visual materials, the suivey stall recommends 

1 That teacheis and pupils plan together for the development of such 
mateirals and also foi the cam and stalling of these matenals 
throughout the school system 

2 That the island-wide committee on selection ot matenals make a 
study of free and inexpensive matenals which will suppoit the 
educational piogiam of schools in Puerto Ihco 

3 That most of the new materials be piepaied m Puerto Ihco ill 
oidei that they will be moie adequately onented to the cultuie of 
the Island. 

4 ThaL immediate action be taken to augment lire supply of maps and 
globes in the schools. 

5 That a study bo made to deter in me how the excellent work being 
done by the School of the An may he further developed to suppoit 
the instructional program 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES 

Dining lecent years the scliool hbiary lias come to be tegaided as 
one of the most impoitant factots m any school in which a good edu¬ 
cational piogiam foi cluldien is to be developed This is not because 
a book-lined 100 m is impoitant to an educational piogiam, but be¬ 
cause the libiaiy m a modem school has come to be the centei for all 
mstiuctioiial mateiials Table 31 leveals the situation of hbianes on 
the Island 


TABLE 31 

School Libiiaoies in Puebi'o Rico 


Type of School 

Number of 
Schools 

Number Having 
Libraries 

Percentage 

Having 

Libraries 

Elemental Y 

Urban elementary 

ISO 

7 

i% 

Urban elementary and junioi high (one 

building 

Urban, senior, junior and elementary 
Rural 

18 

7 

1,277 

5 

28% 

Second Unit 

Second unit 

11 

13 

93% 

3% 

Second unit and elementary 

1-16 

1 

Other High Schools 

Senior high 

35 

32 

91% 

57% 

Uiban junior high 

17 

27 

Senior and urban junior high 

21 

13 

62% 

To Lai 

1,755 

101 

5 7% 


Giaphic as these figures aie, an even moie graphic impiession is 
gamed when one leahzes that the 1,755 schools neaily all opeiate on a 
double-shift piogiam—some of them on a tuple-shift, the veterans and 
adult piograms beginning as soon as the second session is completed 
Consequently if libianes aie located in schools having double shifts 
they aie seivmg what amounts to twice that many schools and, m 
cases of tuple shifts, they aie seivmg even moie 
In many communities, if theie weie a community libiaiy oi a com¬ 
munity leading 100 m the schools might utilize them But communities 
aie also m need of extended libiaiy facilities The community need 
foi libianes should undoubtedly be a pioblem consideied by the 
schools as theii facilities are extended The establishment of school- 
community libianes would be educationally and financially expedient 
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foi both (.lie school and the community. Them is no point in dupli- 
catmg this vciy necessary bcivice 

Ismael Rodriguez Bou, writing in Pwblemas clc Educaaon en 
Puerto Rico, quoted Rudolfo O Ihveia, attache of cultuial relations 
m the United States Embassy in Guatemala, as saying. 

It is obvious to (lie wuln who is accustomed to the scivicc ol public 
hbinnes that the entnc Island is piaclically devoid oi the facilities which 
me conducive to seli-education and leuealion liy means of books. It i S 
evident that the gieut ni.ijonty ot the population do not have access to 
books foi tlieie is only one Insulin Lilnaiy and foui leading looms within 
the municipal piopoiLy of San Ju.ui, and only five leading 100 ms in the 
othoi 76 towns of the Island Ailliui Giopp in lus lepoit of libianes m 
1937 estimated that outside of the C.unegie Libnuy tlieie iveie less than 
20,000 books available foi the use of the two million inhabitants of the 
Island. The situation has become waisc since then. 5 

FINANCING THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 

In the elcmentaiy schools of Puerto lhco tlieie are no funds foi 
school libianes Any additional lcfeiencc mateuals the clukhen have 
aie likely to have been earned by the ehilchcn and the teacheis 
thiough benefits of some kind, generally candy sales, oi to have been 
piovided by paient-lcacliei associations In the junior high schools 
students pay a dollai activity fee, foity cents of which goes to the 
binary In the senior high schools students pay a two-dollai activity 
fee, eighty cents of which is foi the lihiaiy Actually this is not nearly 
enough money lor lihiaiy fees at the jumoi and somoi high school 
levels, even in a situation whcie the lihiaiy collections have been de¬ 
veloped and aie at the pieseni time only being sustained The amount 
is entirely insufficient in Pueilo Rico because the school hbranes aie 
m the eaily stages of development To begin to do an adequate job, 
tlieie would have to be at least two dollais pei pupil spent on the 
hbiaiy collections Again, at the elcmentaiy level, an allocation of 
funds should be made for libiary purposes. Since generally tlieie are 
no elementary hbranes, except the ones piovided by teacheis, pupils, 
and parent-teacliei associations, hcic too the initial allocation should 
be appioximately two dollai s pei pupil This would mean ovei a 
period of lime a total expenditiue ol appioximately $763,482 a year. 

BUILDING THE SCHOOL LIBRARY COLLECTION 

The school libianes aie limited not only in numbeis but also in 
scope and content. 

8 Ismael Rodriguez Bou, Pwblemas cle Educacton en Fueito Rico, Footnote, 
pp 61-64 Rio Piedias, University of Pueito Rico, 1947 
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A library which leally selves pupils foi both leisure-time leading 
and leseaich must contain a wide vanety of matenals which meet the 
reading abilities and interests of its patrons Many magazines and 
pamphlets as well as a wide selection of fiction and non-fiction ate 
needed. Every junior and semoi high school should have at least one 
daily newspaper. Generally it is advisable that two having diff cimg 
editonal policies be available to the students The Insular Depart¬ 
ment of Education has recognized the limitations of the collections 
m the school libiancs and is attempting to impiove the situation The 
Depaitmcnt has suggested to the schools that they choose then Span¬ 
ish books m the elementary school from Bibliografia, in the secondary 
schools fiom Pro grama de Lengaa y Literature. Re In pui chasing 
English books, the selection is to be eithei fiom the Standard Cata¬ 
logue or the Childrens Catalogue Pamphlets aie to be chosen fiom 
the government punting lists and the PI W Wilson Catalogue 
In selecting books foi clasmooin hbranes as well as foi the central 
hbranes, much moie emphasis should he placed upon non-fiction 
books which may be used foi lefeience books throughout the school 
piogiam as well as foi letsuie-time leading, much of which should 
be done m school Theie aie two reasons foi this suggestion 
A wider selection of factual matenals m science, social science, 
health, ait, music, and bteiatuie should be available to childien, 
Non-fiction matenals, caiefully selected as to vocabulary, present 
factual matenals much moie adequately than does fiction As a 
matter of fact, much of the simply wntten fiction is rathci tawdry 
material 

T1IE IMPORTANCE OF THE ROOM LIBRARY 

It is impoitant that materials to be used by pupils be readily avail¬ 
able to them The lands of learning situations proposed m Pait Two 
necessitate a classioom where materials aie available on a laboratory 
basis In a school where there is a well-oigamzed, functioning cential 
libiaiy matenals beaimg on a particular aiea being studied may be 
brought into the loom foi that study and then leturned to the central 
libraiy. Other matenals will then be biought into the classioom foi 
the next unit of work. Because of the natuie of some leading ma- 
tenal, such as rcfeiencc hooks, catalogues, and encyclopedias, which 
aie m constant demand, a central libiaiy should be set up to which 
all students may have access In a school having a well-developed 
bbiary piogiam there will thciefoie be, not only a cential hbiary but 
room libraries as well In addition to the hbiary collections of vertical 
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file materials, eveiy teachei should build lus own supply of p am . 
pblcts, posteis, chaits, and pietuics 

TRAINING OF 7 EACI1ER LIBRARIANS 

Tiainmg teacliei-hbianans is anolhei piobleni in the libiaiy aiea 
even foi the limited numbei ol eential libraries now m existence, 
Theic aie at piesent foity-eight full-time and twelve pait-time li- 
bianans, but then 1 ,ue 101 eential libiaues Many of these sixty 
libiarians aie not taamed In distiiets with several school units, tlieie 
should be tiamed peisonnel who could advise on all phases of m- 
stmctional matenals 

In view of the findings concerning libiaues in the schools of Pueito 
Rico, the siuvey staff lecommends 

1, That a libuuy piogiam be staited m schools wlieie eential libianes 
aie not now in opeiation This piogiam might begin with loom 
libianes so that appiopnatc matenals will be immediately avail¬ 
able to pupils 

2. That a study be made of libiaiy collections m schools wlieie a 
eential libuuy is alieady set up m oulei that such collections may 
betlei seive pupils and Icacheis The study might include con- 
sideiation ol a shuttle system by which books could be sent to 
individual classrooms 

3 That wheic a eential libiaiy is not maintained, a caid catalogue 
of all books be established in the principal's office in mdei that 
teachei s tlnoughout a school may know whaL is m the various 
loom libianes and have access to them 

4 That a libraiy committee of teacheis, pupils, and adnnmstiatois 
be developed, with responsibility foi selecting and caimg foi the 
books 

5 That at least one teachei m each school have some in-service work 
in school libiananslnp as soon as possible 

6 That selection of matenals at this tune be concentrated on reference 
books, non-fichon books, pamphlets, and periodicals wntten nr 
Spanish This suggests that the concentration of fiction matenals 
be lcplaced by non-fiction matenals and that individual titles re¬ 
place book sets 

7 That a study be made in several districts to dctcimmc how the 
school and community libiaiy progiams may complement each 
otliei 
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8 That the Insulai Depaitmeut of Education considei in one 01 
two aieas experimentation with a legional mstiuctional matenals 
bureau and devise a plan by which mateuals may be deliveied 
regulaily to schools m the area 

QUANTITY OF MATERIALS AVAILABLE 
basic printed materials 

Another important consideration in the basic materials pioblem is 
the amount of matenal available to children Duiing 1946-47 there 
weie 345,433 elementa’y and junioi high school pupils, and the 
numbei has mcieased since that tune The Depaitmeut book-oidei 
recoids show the following numbei of books purchased m lecent 
years 1944-45, 184,010, 194,5-46, 167,417 1946-47, 267,611, 194748, 
314,636, 194849, 277,970 These data show that m no year since 
1945-46 have enough books been pmehased foi eveiy elementaiy and 
junioi high school pupil to have one new book each Even m 1947-48, 
when the book oidei was highest, the older would have been approxi¬ 
mately 31,000 slioit of pioviding one new book foi each pupil Be¬ 
cause many of the books for elementaiy clnldien are papei-bound, 
they do not withstand haul usage, so it cannot be assumed that there 
aie even as many as two new books pei pupil ovei a penod of three 
or four yeais 

At the secondaiy level the situation is even moie acute Students 
aie expected to buy the basic textbook piescnbed foi the couise and 
classes aie conducted on the assumption that each student lias done 
so Fiequently this is not the case Many students cannot afford 
to buy the books, In some schools special funds have been set up to 
assist these students, but this is fm fiom geneial piactice Wheieas 
the staff 1 ecngn 17 .es the pioblem which Pueito Rico faces in supplying 
adequate mateuals of mstiuclion and appieciates the factors under¬ 
lying the basic-text concept, it feels the lesponsibihty of pointing 
out the inadequacies of such a plan foi Pueito Rico As mentioned 
befoie, many students cannot affoid to buy the texts When the 
whole piogram is built on one basic text, they are at a gieat disad¬ 
vantage without books Anothei inadequacy of the basic text is its 
limitation m piovidmg foi the diveise needs of students with vaiying 
abilities Furthcimoie, it is doubtful if any single text can piovide 
an adequate piesentation of a subject Another concept advocated 
by those who reject the basic-text idea is that a textbook which is used 
functionally will only be used as lefeience oi resouice material, as 
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the needs of students inchoate Seldom if cvei will it be thought 
nccessaiy to lcain eveiythmg m a book Foi these reasons, the survey 
staff feels that the basic text actually woiks to the disadvantage of 
students and lecommcnds the use of multiple texts and leference ma- 
toiials to supplant it 

To supply adequate basic pi in led inatoiials foi the schools in Puerto 
Rico, a much Lugo budget must be appropnated and more adequate 
malenals must be selected 01 pioiluced The pioblom of tho prepara¬ 
tion of matcuals will bo heated in the next section of this report, and 
a concluding statement will be made on financing an adequate pio- 
giam foi pm chasing matcuals for mstiuction 

CURRENT PRINTED MATERIALS, PICTURES, EXHIBITS, ETC 

To say that a ceitam number of pamphlets and magazines should 
he available, that a certain number of field tups must be taken, that 
a definite nurnbei of flat pictures, pupil-made giaphs and chaits, or 
exhibits should be m each classioom docs not guaiantee an adequate 
supply of matcuals The only puipose m any of these materials is 
to contribute to the leainei’s insight and undeislandings Some ques¬ 
tions which teaclicis may find useful as guides in selecting these ma- 
tcnals aic. 

Aie thcie enough suitable pamphlets and cunenl printed materials 
available to supply adequate resources with which to woik? 

Cunent inatoiials, such as Juinoi Red Cioss Journal in Spanish, 
Como Vivan Nifios ch Otros raises, Puerto Rico Ilustrado, Billiken, 
Life, Time, Newsweek and the Science News Letter, which weie 
usually seen m the libianes and classrooms rue not sufficient to 
suppoit adequately the educational piogiams in the schools Ma- 
teiials are needed at both the olementaiy and the secondaiy level 
dealing with scientific, histoncal, gcogiaphic, aitislic, and eco¬ 
nomic subjects Scveial of the titles named above are published 
m English, In oidei to do an effective job, it will be necessaiy to 
have moie of these matcuals and they should be published in 
Spanish 

Aie theie people in the community who could malcc valuable con- 
tubutions to the undeistandmg of the students if they weie con¬ 
tacted and invited to come to tho school? 

Are theie oppoitrinities foi laboratoiy expenences in the com¬ 
munity? 
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Aie field tups mto the community planned whenevei it is thought 
the learning expenences would be enriched by them? 1 

Again, a blucpunt cannot be made on the utilization of the com¬ 
munity and its resouices which indicates how many times during 
the yeai people fiorn the school should visit the community, 01 how 
many times people fiom the community should be invited mto the 
school as lesouice visitois and how often the community should be 
used as a laboiatoiy It would seem, howevei, that a school stall 
should together examine how fiequently students thiough then 
school yeais actually have these expenences and decide whether 
the experiences aie sufficient or could be extended It is safe to say 
that these oppoitumties should be fiequent Field trips and the 
use of lesouice visitois in well-planned situations should also occur 
fiequently It should be a frequent sight to see childien leaving 
the school to woik or to seek data m the community 

Have flat pictuies, student-made giaphs and cliaits, and exhibits 
been used widely to make a nch learning enviionment for childien 
and aie thcic othei possibilities for using such matenals? 

If flat pictuies aie to be used effectively, it is impoitant that they 
he appiopuate to the age group that is using them This means 
that there must be an extensive souice of supply which gives an 
oppoitumty foi selection Pations of a district will geneially give 
magazines to the school if they know teachcis and children need 
them. Magazines, such as Puerto Rico llustrado, Billiken, National 
Geographic, Life, Science Monthly, Scientific Amencan, Ladies 
Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, and House and Garden, have 
many excellent pictuies which may he clipped foi this purpose 

It might also be possible through school photogiaphy clubs to m- 
teiest childien, youth, and adults in taking pictures of scenery, people 
at woik, and othei situations which would be valuable lllustiative ma¬ 
terial for the classioom A collection of flat pictuies peitinent to 
Puerto Rico as well as the immediate community could be developed 
m this way Unusual pictures such as aenal views which could be 
used for study of the geography 01 topogiaphy of the Island could be 
exchanged between schools. 

The mounting and filing of pictures is impoitant The pioper 
mounting of a pictuie makes it moie attractive and also selves to keep 
it m good condition After the pictuie is mounted, it should be filed 
Geneially speaking, it is good piaetice to have such pictures filed in a 
cential libiaiy so they will be accessible to eveiyone Howevei, since 
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theie aie so veiy few materials in the individual classrooms m Puerto 
Rico and since in lu'.nly all the elemental y schools and many of the 
jumoi high schools, there is no cential lihiaiy, noi the possibility of 
having one fm years, the hist files should he begun m the individual 
classiooms It would be well if leaeheis coukl plan then filing systems 
togethei so the inateiials filed in diileient looms could be easily avail¬ 
able to all The question of filing space will immediately anse It is 
suggested that in mdei to meet this need the jumoi and senior high 
school shops be asked to make wooden files loi the classiooms 
As has been noted pieviously, mcmbeis of the suivey staff weie im- 
piessed with the pupil-made giaphs, pictuies, and exhibits which 
they saw in science classes Many valuable uisliuctional matenals 
could be developed in this way It is suggested that whenever the 
development ol such matenals may be a piofitable learning experi¬ 
ence it should be employed As m the ease ol Hat pictuies, mounting 
and/oi stoung such giaphs so that a collection can be developed is 
an linpoilant aspect of the work and one that can be assumed by 
pupils In one class an excellent filing case m which the cliaits could 
be hung lud been limit by the pupils. 

Commeicially-iuadc giaphs, cliaits, and posteis weie seen in only 
limited niunbois Those most frequently seen peilained to health, 
These matenals may he seemed without ehaige m laige numbers from 
business concerns over the woild. A list ol these oiganizalions should 
be made available lor teaclieis tluoughout the Island It would be 
lielplul if the Depaitmenl of Education would check on the quantities 
of such matenals which may be available fiom any one film While 
theie will be only a limited numbci ol the matenals which will in¬ 
clude mention of Puerto Rico, they may be used as follows. 

To mtioduce a topic geneially, and then the specific information 
on Pueito Rico may be developed by the cluldieu 

To give ideas to teachers and ehildien of activities which may he 
developed m units 

To stimulate exploration of many topics and aieas of learning 

Maps and globes weie seen very infrequently in the schools of the 
Island, and those which weie being used weie often old and in pool 
condition One suivey staff mcinbei who visited m seveial schools 
saw only two globes—both llnoe-mch ones In eveiy elementary class¬ 
room and in eveiy social studies classioom m the secondaiy school 
theie should be maps and globes which will have significance to the 
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age gioup using them Conditions should be such that an easy ex¬ 
change of these matenals between teacheis would be feasible 

The picsent inadequate supply of maps could be augmented by 
using those furnished to schools by such agencies as the Slandaid Oil 
Company, the Oigamzation of Amencan States, the Pan Amencan 
Woild An ways System, and the National Council for the Pievention 
of Wars 

SCHOOL OF THE AIR 

Who may say when a school is using too few 01 too many radio 
bioadcasts? At the picsent time piogiams aie broadcast to the schools 
between 9 30 and 10 00 am only and a lepeat peifoimance foi mtei- 
loclang piogiams fioin 3 00 to 3 30 Piogiams aie bioadcast Monday, 
foi the fifth and sixth guides, Tuesday, foi the flist and second grades, 
Wednesday, foi the jumoi high school, Thuisday, foi senioi high 
school, and Fnclay, foi the thud and fomth giades Theie aie two 
fifteen-mmute bioadcasts weeldy foi adults 

As with the matcnals foi instruction pieviously discussed, it would 
seem that the only way to decide whcthei oi not ladio is widely 
enough used is to decide whcthei oi not theie aie additional insights 
which could be biought to child)en thiough this medium If so, the 
School of the An piogiam should be expanded When so few instruc¬ 
tional mateuals aie available to childien, youth, and adults thioughout 
the Island, it would seem that this medium might well be fuither 
developed 

The numbei of ladio lnoadcasts which may he effectively used m 
schools cannot be deteumned witliout knowing how many ladios aie 
available 

Accoidmg to the data m the Insular Department, theie aie 500 
ladios m the schools of the Island It is said that many of these are 
out of lepan On Octobei 28, 1948, the cential office of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education sent out a cuculai lcttci to all superintendents 
concerning lacho reception in the schools, asking foi ( 1 ) the num- 
bei of ladios in the schools of the districts, (2) the condition of these 
ladios, (3) the location of the ladios, (4) the number of schools hav¬ 
ing a cential sound system, ( S ) the effectiveness of the reception of 
the piogram of the School of the An The leplies to this lettei weie 
not available when this lepoil was piepaied They should bring foith 
some vciy useful information In studying the data gathered from 
these replies theie aie seveial questions which should receive con¬ 
sideration 
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In view of the need foi many kinds of mstiuetional matenals, is it 
wise to peinnt civic gioups to spend laige amounts of money to 
install cential bioadcastmg systems m schools? 

Could .such gioups advantageously he eueouiagod to buy seveial 
sinallei uuhos and place them m the Luge oi double classiooms 
to which gioups of childicn might he hi ought foi a lacho bioad- 
casl? One 01 two loeoidois could then bo puuhased loi a school, 
and hundreds of dollius would be left foi the badly needed books 
picluies, maps, globes, piojeclors—and oven pltiygiound equip¬ 
ment 

Would it be possible to use classiooms so equipped as listening 
100 ms during the day and even in the evenings m communities 
wlieie llieie are few ladios m neighborhoods? 

In schools wlieie such classiooms aie not available, would it be 
possible to utilize as “listening posts” homes 01 community build¬ 
ings which are equipped with radios? 

Would it be possible to tiain a high school student 01 adult m the 
community in the opeialion and care ol this equipment? 

FILMS 

The film libiaiy m the Department ol Education contains 2,200 
films; 400 of these aie new Thcie me between foity-five and fifty 
film piojectors in the school districts and an intensive Earning pio- 
giam for opeiatois is undei way. Although not a cutcnon of effective 
use of films, hut an indication of the sensitivity oi teaeheis to this 
medium of instruction, last yeai tlicie wcie 26,833 showings in the 
schools and 1,388,252 childien, youth, and adults attended the show¬ 
ings Giantcd that theie is need foi moie audio-visual mateuals, the 
question may be asked if the best use is being made of those that aie 
available, If it weie possible foi the laigei distiiets to stait then own 
collection of films, the films now available would be leleased foi use 
m the smallei distnets Obviously, il buildings do not have leady 
access to projector, tile availability of films is not mipoitant Every 
district should have at least one piojcctoi A related pioblem is the 
availability of operators to run the projectors In some school dis¬ 
tricts teaeheis have been tunned lo do this When ibis situation does 
not exist, ciews of youth can be tunned to do this job They might 
be undei the supervision of a tiained teachei m cliaige of audio¬ 
visual matenals. With such ail organization, a much moie effective 
piogram might be developed, 
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Seveial questions which might be laised about the advisability of 
a film hbiaiy in the Insulai Department aie: How much of the total 
mateiials budget should be invested m films and piojectois? In set¬ 
ting up a film hbiaiy is it better to concentiate on filmstrips or 
slides? To what extent can teachers and secondary school youth begin 
to develop slides for local use? 

Because tlie mateiials of instruction m the Pueito Rican schools aie 
so limited, the smvey staff recommends- 

1. That a study be made to deteimine pnonly needs in this aiea and 
that funds be allocated toi the purchase of these materials as soon 
as possible 

2 That encouiagemcnt be given local districts to develop laboia- 
tones foi learning m the community 

3 That ln-seivicc assistance be given teacheis and pupils m the de¬ 
velopment of student-made mateiials 

SELECTION OF MATERIALS 

WHO SHALL SELECT MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION 
Theie is one basic pnnciple which should govern the choice of 
mateiials designed to emicli and develop a particular learning experi¬ 
ence They should be selected by those using them. This means that 
teacheis and pupils should participate at each step m the process of 
selection It means that at the insulai level, committees for the selec¬ 
tion of mateiials might be composed of teacheis who lepiesent then 
vanous distncts as well as others who may have special competence 
m the various aspects of the mateiials field At this level also there 
might be separate committees on each of the various types of ma- 
teiials woikmg m coopeiation with the over-all committee. 

It means, fuithei, that teacheis and pupils at the local level will 
select fiom the school bookroom and libiary the printed materials, 
maps, globes, and chaits which they wish to use in then woik on some 
paiticulai problem They will select films and slides and decide on the 
most effective ways to use the community. These teachers and pupils 
will then lepoit to their representatives on the island-wide materials 
committee their findings, then leactions to mateiials used, and their 
suggestions foi needed materials 

The most economical and efficient method for the purchasing of 
supplies, mateiials, and equipment is undoubtedly to have them pui- 
chased by the central office of the Depaitment of Education In 
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oidci, liowevei, that only those mateuals he pm chased which teacheis 
find useful, it might be well to follow some such pioccdiue as the fol¬ 
lowing in which an insulai committee could vvoik with assigned staff 
tncmbeu fiom the ccntial office of the Department of Education 

When Icaclieis and pupils m a school, woikmg on some such prob¬ 
lem as nutrition find a lack ol materials m this aica, they would 
communicate thus inhumation to then icpicsentativc on the pro¬ 
posed insult'll committee ioi the selection of mateuals 

This u'piesentalivc, then having lcceived lepoils fiom schools m Ins 
aiea that there is need foi mateuals, would suminauze these lepoits 
and make lecommendutions to the insulai committee 

At meetings of the insulin committee a compilation of the leports 
of representatives could he canvassed to dcteimmo island-wide 
needs as seen by teacheis and students. 

Whatever the pailieuku nullifications ol the pioblom, the committee 
would develop a plan of woik If needs wcie found m the aiea of 
nutution, samples of hook mateuals winch will pi ovule necessaiy 
backgiouud inhumation 1 ox ehildien would be gatheied fiom ele- 
mentaiy seieucc books, health hooks, leleiencc books, liom pam¬ 
phlets piepaied by the United Slates Public Health Service, and by 
the Insulai Depaitinents of Health and Education Films would be 
examined and commeiual posteis and cliiuts seeiucd 

As these mateuals aie received, they would he sent to appiopnate 
schools of the Island to be studied and evaluated by pupils, 
teacheis, admimslialois, and patents 

Pupils and teacheis would send then evaluations to the committee 
They would also suggest the kinds ol chnits, posteis, and exhibits 
which they could piepaic locally; they would tell how they have 
used the community m such studies, and make suggestions on how 
it could be used fuithei. 

Aftei all the evaluations and suggestions hacl been leceived by the 
insulai committee next steps would bo planned 

The next steps might include the billowing: 

ft. Recommendations to the Insulai Depaitment of Education that 
ceitain mateuals ioi use m the study ol nutution should be se¬ 
emed The committee might suggest the puicliasc loi each class- 
100111 of ten copies each ol two 01 tluee hooks which would pio- 
vicle the basic inhumation, 
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A iecieabon.il book is one winch is cntcitaming and at the same time 
will help m the development of such objectives of the school piogram as to 
make the individual a valuable incmbei of the gioup tlnough lus sense of 
coopciation and high noims of conduct, to cultivate a pcimanent interest 
in books as a means ol using well leisuic time, and to cultivate an aesthetic 
sensed 

Guides foi judging the content sue listed , 

1 The title should he suggestive. 

2 The Lopic should be ol local oi gcnci.il interest, 

3 Tlio book should develop good human lclationslnps, cieating a liking 
foi and an understanding ol om fellow beings 

4. It should be at tlic level of mteiests and expenences of the pupils 
of elemental y and secnndmy schools of the Island 

5 The style should be easy and simple—of good taste and decoinus 

6. The stoiy should awaken a taste foi reading inteiestmg and likeable 
m atonal 

7, It should stimulate in the pupils high and noble ideas, and develop 
in them desnablo social attitudes 

8 The ideas should be well oigani/cd cilhei on <i logical or psychologi¬ 
cal basis 

9 The book should develop a ciilicnl .sense in the icadci, awakening 
the tendency to question and cnticize punted mattci with the pro¬ 
pose of evaluating and judging it 

10 The illustrations should be lilelike, well disliibulcd, and have a 
didactic and aesthetic piupose 

The bulletin then discusses books on inhumation It states that a 
book on inhumation is one which can be used as a lcfeience book by 
both pupils and teacheis for the puipose of finding definite informa¬ 
tion on a topic oi pioblem. Culeiia established foi evaluation are 
authenticity and acctuacy, bieadth m pomt-of-view, compiehension 
within the abilities and capacities of students m the Pueito Rican 
elementary and/oi secondary schools, a well-oigamzed index, a good 
mtioduction and a table of contents, mtciestmg piesentation of ma- 
teiial, content that will satisfy the needs and mteiests of the Pueito 
Rican childien, an oiganization which facilitates search foi inhuma¬ 
tion, lifelike illustrations. 

The bulletin also discusses the proceduies the committee might 
follow in evaluating books If a book deals with some specialized 
aica outside oi the academic preparation ol the committee membeis, 
specialists capable of judging it might be asked to evaluate it The 
other books are icad by committee members and recommended or 
not as the case may be These recommendations me then discussed 

7 Ibid , p 2 (Translation) 

Q lbid, p 3 (Translation) 
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in a general meeting and the final report IS submitted to the Com¬ 
missioner of Education If hisappoval is received, the approved e- 

^ovaThst P 61 ' ° f ^ b ° 0]C “ d Ae b00k A on the 

A second bulletin prepared by the Drvrsron of Curriculum ls 
Bibliography Narration, Reading, Drama, Folklore, Poetry for the 
Elementally and Intermediate School, 1948 » The introduction Z 
cusses the selection of books for children, sayrng that the selects 
should include both modern and classical books and that m the 
selection the teacher should consider two factars-the child and the 
book The kinds of books children enjoy at different age levels aie 
then discussed, the idea being shessed that seven, eight and nine- 
year-olds enjoy pmely imaginative books, while the ten, eleven and 
twelve-yeai-olds enjoy books of adventure. 

These examples of Department policy and pioceduie provide 
evidence that a substantial start has been made toward a com¬ 
prehensive set of standards foi the selection of materials of instruction 
Teachers aie being included m the work. Although such standards 
should always be developed by the gioup using them, m older that 
their particular needs will be met, some additional suggestions of 
catena which might he useful are found m Materials of Instruction, 
Eighth Yearbook of the Department of Supervision and Directors of 
Instruction 1(1 The study suggests that 

1, The selection of instructional materials be made m terms of their bear¬ 
ing upon experiences or problems being considered by the giouu 

2 The selection oi mateml be of such a nature as to lead to an under- 
standing of fundamental concepts, generalizations, and prmcrples. 

3 The selection of materials be within the range of understanding of the 
gioup, that mateuals be selected from leal situations on the level of 
the child s understanding and m accoid with pupil mleiests and needs. 

4 the selection and use of materials provide foi indmclual differences 
activity ’ lntCle<it ’ and neecl and individual growth within gioup 

5 The selection ancl use of mateuals of mstruction help children to grow 
m selt-duecUon in the choice and evaluation of mateuals 

r The selection of mateuals note basic puiposes for which the material 
and foclJ d ° VC ° ped and test lls validlt y “* the light of known truths 

7. There be differentiation in the selection and organization of materials 

" BMiografia Nanacidn, Lectura, Drama, Folklore, Poesia San I nan, Puerto 
luco. Department of Education, Curriculum Division 

t l * * * * * 7 ,° N ^ tl0na l Education Association, Dcpailment of Supervision and Duectors of 
instruction Eighth Yeaibook, Mateuals of Instruction, pp. 134-39. New York 
ttrneau oi Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935 
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between those having pcimancnt values and those concerned with 
lempoiary or passing mteiests 

8 Selection piovides loi balance and vanety of matcnals 

9 Attention be given to appiopnnte mechanical make-up 

Iu developing fuilhci adequate entena loi the selection of ma¬ 
terials foi instruction the Department might invite the cooperation 
of the local schools. Each disluct might select scveial tcacheis with 
mteiest and competency m evaluating insliuetimial materials to woik 
on aiea committees, each of which would have responsibility for 
establishing entena foi the selection of matenal witlim a desig¬ 
nated aiea. Woikmg closely with these committees would be the 
members of the Insulin Depaitment of Education and the pioposed 
island-wide committee on selection of matcnals Representatives of 
the aiea committees would be m close contact with thou school 
faculties to sccuie thou assistance m developing entena In the local 
situation chilchen and patents would paiticipatc m the woik The 
lesults of the woik done m the aiea organizations would be sent to 
the Insulai Depaitment and to the committee on selection of ma- 
teuals, wheie it would he hiought together and put into faun foi use 
at both the insulai and local levels 

A pioccduie such as this would iacihtate the entuc insulai teaching 
stall’s becoming hunihai with standaids loi selecting and using ma- 
tciials It should contnhutc to the lmpiovemcnt ol pioceduies of 
matenal selection within the individual classiooms Paieuts who have 
been asked to sit with students and tcacheis to evaluate a film on 
health, agiicultuie, cu some olhci subject will not only make a con- 
tnbution hut have a bettei uncleislandmg of the objectives of the 
school piogiam and the ways to meet those objectives Children 
participating in such woik will know they aio contributing to decisions 
which will dnectly affect then learning expenences. 

If this cooperative development of standards and of selection of 
matenals is uudeitaken, teaclieis and pupils will glow in their under¬ 
standing of what appiopnate matenals of mstiuction aie and how 
they aie to be used 

THE PREPARATION OF MATERIALS 

In the eailiei section of this chnplci dealing with the analysis of 
basic piintcd materials now m use in clnssioonu m Pucito Rico, it was 
lecommended that foi the most pait matcnals of mstiuction should 
be developed on the Island This lecommendation was made be¬ 
cause the suivey staff believes that materials of mstiuction which will 
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suppoil the educational pvogiam in Pueito Rico can best be pie- 
paied by those who understand Puerto Rico and its pioblems, Since 
the wide use of vaned mateiials is pioposed ratliei than concentia- 
tion on a basic textbook, it is impoitant that the responsibilities be 
placed with those who have as a basis foi then woik the rich cultural 
lesouices of the Island as well as an intimate knowledge of Pueito 
Rican clukhen, youth, and adults 

Educatois on the Island, as well as those visiting Pueito Rico, 
have long been appalled by the lack of appropnate mstiuctional 
mateiials foi childien, youth, and adults The mateiials pioblem is a 
veiy difficult one and has been aggiavated by 1 elated problems of 
language and finance At the piesent tune, howevei, there aie in¬ 
dications that these obstacles may be oveicome 

FINANCING MATERIALS SELECTED 

The amount of mouey expended foi instructional mateiials in 
Puerto Rico has been veiy limited, as stated in Problemas de Educa¬ 
tion en Fueito Rico 

As can bo seen m the figiues m Tabic Numbci IS, the money assigned 
foi books has not kept up with the mciease in the school population. In 
1923, $1 19 was the avenige amount assigned loi each pupil matnculated, 
in 1936, 17 cents was assigned, while now (1947), 59 cents is assigned 11 

Geneially, on the Continent, where a school hbiaiy with a minimum 
collection of mateiials is established, two dollais per pupil is con- 
sideied an absolute minimum outlay each yeai to maintain a basic 
supply of mstiuctional mateiials Accieditmg agencies usually ask 
that a minimum of one dollai pei pupil be spent foi maintaining the 
hbiaiy alone. To piovide adequate mateiials foi Puerto Rican schools 
will cost more pei pupil than it costs on the Continent If the 
schools m Pueito Rico me to have the kind of mateiials discussed 
in this chaptei, additional appiopnations will be requued for pei- 
sonnel to prepare them Commercial companies have not found it 
profitable to piepaie any great vanety of mateiials specifically for 
Pueito Rico Pcisonnel should also be employed to aid in fuithei 
use of the community as a laboialory foi learning 

If mateiials of mstiuclion aie to be printed on the Island, adequate 
peisonnel and punting facilities will be needed The present manager 
of the government punting office suggests that it would be possible 
to pi ml mateiials by running a mglit shift m the plant, but at the 
moment theie are not enough tiamed personnel to opeiate two shifts, 

11 Ismael Rodriguez Bou, op cit, pp 59-60 
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to say nothing of the need foi specially Lamed peisonnel to pioduce 
instructional matenals, with paiticulai ldcience to colored pictuies 
which aie used so widely in good modem books. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In order that a minimum basic supply of instructional materials 
may be available lor the schools of Pueito Rico, the survey stall 
lecommcnds that the following plan be developed 

I In line with the needs for materials of insli action discussed m 
this ehaptei, an insulai budget of at least $500,000, and pieferably 
$750,000, should be set aside each yem ioi the next five years to 
build an absolute minimum supply of essential instructional ma- 
tenals. It may be necessaiy to increase even this total eventually, 
Howevei, an evaluation of futuie efforts and lesults after a few 
yeais of mcieased experience with matenals pioduction will make 
possible more accurate estimates 

2. In oi dei to continue and extend the excellent work under way in 
pioducing pupil matenals, a division ioi the pioduction of ma¬ 
terials should be set up under the diiection of the Insulai Depart¬ 
ment of Education 
a. The peisonnel should include 

1) Foi printed matenals 1 an editonal chief, one technician on. 
punting, and four wnteis, who woidd have an educational 
background and the ability to wide foi childien and youth 

2) For pioducing audio-visual matenals 1 dnector, script waters, 
photogiaphers (of both still and motion pictuies), technicians 
(sound recording and photographic laboiatory), and persons 
skilled in the pioduction of models and educational exhibits. 

b The peisonnel should be authorized to visit Latin American 
countnes and the United States to work on key problems in¬ 
volved in such an undei taking and to study appropriate ma- 
tenals. Foi example, individuals responsible foi the develop¬ 
ment of tlie matenals foi the Sloan piojects would be very 
helpful to this group from Puerto Rico as would those working 
with the Education Division of the Kellogg Foundation in the 
development oF the Coordinated School-Community Health 
Program. 

c Resouice people having specialized knowledge or skill should 
be utilized wlienevei necessaiy on specific piojects, 
d. The technical stafE responsible for the development of matenals 
should work closely with the teachers and the children in the 
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field In older that they may do this, it is lecommended that a 
lepiesentative committee of teacheis and admmistiatois from 
the local distncts seive in an advisory lelationship to the 
Department, 

e. Eight 01 ten pilot elementaiy schools and a similar number of 
secondaiy unit schools should be selected to coopeiate in the ma- 
tenals piogiam These schools should be used as laboi atones 
foi those developing books, pamphlets, audio-visual matenals, 
and community expenences In these schools wnters should 
find it possible to woik with teachers, pupils, and paients not 
only to pioduce materials but to test out those matenals that 
have been piepaicd Because of the study and experimentation 
which have been under way in the elementaiy schools on com¬ 
munity problems, it is recommended that the fiist development 
of matenals might well begin in this aiea (In cases wheic the 
pilot elementaiy and secondary unit schools aie m the same 
district, teacheis fiom different levels would have die advantage 
of planning and woiking togedier ) Foi die most part, however, 
it would be desiiable to spiead the selection of schools so that 
people fiom different aieas on the Island would be involved m 
the progiam 

/, A gioup of junioi ancl senior high schools should be selected as 
soon as needed as pilot schools m which a program of cui- 
riculum study may be started to further define the kind of 
educational progiam which should be developed foi the youth 
of Pueito Rico. Basic to this study would be a fuither exploia- 
tion of youth needs As soon as thinking has been clarified as to 
the basic pioblems of youth in the Pueito Rican culture and the 
basic changes necessaiy m the high school program, pioduction 
of matenals may be staited 

g In older that the matenals piepaied will enrich and extend 
the educational experiences of children, a continuous study of 
pupil needs in Pueito Rico should be carried on and whenevei 
any omissions are discovcied they should be explored and in- 
corpoiated into the piogiam, if such action be indicated 
“Needs” pci tain to more than “problems” of the child They 
pel tain to emotional, physical, and social development as well 
as mental development For example, it appeals that one of 
the shortages indicated in the present school progiam lies in 
the area of aesthetic and cieative living This need having been 
recognized, the problem should be studied as a cooperative un- 
dei taking of the proposed division for pioduction of materials 
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3 In Old 01 to pioduee the needed punted matcuals, a study should 
be made of the existing lacihties of the Insulai Government punt¬ 
ing shop and the Depaitnient of Education with the thought of 
expansion vvhctc feasible To supplement local facilities foi ma- 
touals pioduetion which may bo developed, it is lccommended 
the Depailment develop with publishers on the Continent con- 
ti actual amingoments wheieby the matcuals piepaied locally may 
be pioduced 

SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

The suivey slafl lecognr/es that the pioblem of mateuals for in- 
stiuction is one of the most ciitical lacing the schools of Pueito Rico 
Some vciy difficult and Uu-ieachmg decisions must be made. Foi 
examples the decision as to whether oi not punted matcuals foi in¬ 
duction should be developed and pioduced m Pueito Rico is a 
senous otic, It involves the tiaiiung of pcisonnel and the purchase 
of equipment Initial outlays will he costly The suivey stall believes, 
however, that Pueito lbco will novel have adequate mateuals for 
schools until much oi the basic material is piepaied locally to meet 
the specific needs ol Puerto Rico In the beginning, howevei, only 
basic mateuals need be pioduced on the Island, other mateuals, such 
as science books which aic published on the Continent, could he used 
if adapted to Pueito Rico’s needs and such othei mateuals as the 
classics, which can best be used either m English oi m tianslation, 
might likewise be pioduced on the Continent 
In summaiy it is iccommended 

1 That a plan be developed wheieby at least the basic mateuals for 
mstiuction will he piepaied specifically loi Pueito Rican students 

2 That the plan foi beginning this piogram, outlined in the section 
on Prepaiation of Mateuals, be adopted 

3 That teacheis he helped to use the community as a laboiatory foi 
learning and to use effectively field tups and lcsouice visitois 

4 That the school-community Iibiaiy piogiain on the Island be eaie- 
fully studied and extended with school-community libiaues be¬ 
coming centers loi msliuclional mateuals 

5 That Lho supply ol appiopualc muloimls in all typos of schools be 
substantially mci eased. 

f) That adequate funds be provided to suppoit this piogiam of ma¬ 
teuals piocuiement and use, 
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ALLOCATION OF RESPONSIBILITY 

Evaluation is the piocess of judging achievement in teims of goals 
Achievement may take many foims, fiom the establishment of a com¬ 
munity council to the ability of a pupil to lead or to show evidence 
of desiiable altitudes Goals may have many sources, fiom the 
economic plans of the Insulai Government to the hopes of an in¬ 
dividual pupil In a sense, this entire suivey was an application 
of pi maples of evaluation, in that it was an attempt to examine cui- 
lent piactice m teims of desned outcomes. 

As the suivey staff appioached its task of examining the cuinculum, 
it was necessaiy foi it to set up cntena against which to examine cui- 
lent policy and piactice It is the belief of the suivey staff that 
educatois and olheis in Pueito Rico will agree that the cntcua of 
an educahoual piogiam aie as stated in Chaptei 5, 

1. That the school shall fulfill the goals of education as conceived 
by lay leadeis, educatois, patents, other laymen, and leaineis 

2 That the piogiam shall be appiopnate to the socio-economic needs 
of Pueito Rico 

3 That it shall meet the developmental needs of leaineis 
4, That it shall contubute to effective learning 

BEHAVIOR—TIIE ULTIMATE PRODUCT 

The ultimate product of education is the behavior of learners 
When educational experience is such that learneis’ behavioi, as in¬ 
dividuals oi gioups, leads towaid desiiable individual and group 
goals, we may say that the measure of education foi that individual 
or gioup is high Conversely, when leaineis 5 behavioi leads away 
fiom goals, the evaluation is negative 

OUR TOOLS ARE INADEQUATE 

Measurement of behavioi in teims of goals is the ultimate Some¬ 
times this measurement may be achieved through the use of finely 
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calibrated instillment!., giving lesultx which aie lelatively precise 
and exact. But moie often oui tools aie coaisc and inaccurate 
Human intelligence and judgment aie hcquently less fallible than 
automatic devices Thus m the following sections majoi attention is 
given to the consicleiation of what to examine and how in making 
evaluative judgments; and only minor attention is given to the more 
mechanical tools, such as tests of a specific riatuie 

WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR EVALUATION? 

In a demociatic society it is the people who must dcteimme the 
majoi goals of the countiy, while educatois tianslate these goals into 
educational piacticc, Yet, m a domociacy, not all goals are set for 
all individuals oi gioups by the same goal-setting agency While 
ovei-all civic and economic goals may be determined by the lep- 
lesentatives of all the people, there must still be a place for sub¬ 
groups, such as communities or individual schools, and foi individuals, 
to detenmne compatible subgoals. In the discussion winch follows, 
the appropriate allocation of lesponsibilily is recommended on three 
levels as considerations which may he teachoi-lcarnei, distnct, and 
insular, Obviously tlieie aie subdivisions of these bioad categories 

TEACHER-LEARNER RESPONSIBILITY 

HELPING PUPILS LEARN AND EVALUATE GOALS 

Pupils, as well as teachers ancl othei adults, need to be aware of 
goals and economic needs of themselves, theii communities, and their 
countiy if they are to evaluate intelligently their own giowth and 
that of laigei gioups in leinrs of significant objectives In Part Two 
of this repoit aie many suggestions foi helping pupils to gam this 
awaieness In addition, pupils need to develop techniques for 
evaluation in teims of goals and needs Throughout Pait Two of this 
lepoit theie aie specific 1 ecommcndations for teaehei action for help¬ 
ing pupils to achieve skills in using these techniques, As a brief sum- 
maiy of these statements, it may be said that goal-seeking, conscious 
01 unconscious, is the chief motivating foice nr human behavior 
Thus, it is a poweiful foice m education, and it becomes one of the 
majoi tasks of the teacher to help pupils to become awaie of goals, 
to examine them, to develop more significant yet lealishc goals, and 
to evaluate piogress m terms of goals This type of self-evaluation 
m teims of self-set goals is possible only if theie is fieedom of ex- 
piessrou by pupils It is not possible if the classioom procedure is 
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dominated by teachei -determined goals and if the only evaluation is 
m teims of teachei praise and censure or teacher-given maiks on a 
report card. 

Learning to evaluate one’s behavioi in terms of self-set goals is 
important at all ages, but gains added significance as pupils begin to 
formulate long-teim social aspuations and vocational plans Older 
boys and guls and adults diop out of classes if they see no lelation 
between theii goals and the school program. 

LEARNING TO KNOW PUPILS 

Not only does the teachei need to help pupils to be awaie of goals 
and needs and to evaluate m teims of them, but further, he must 
learn to evaluate his own woik m teims of the degree to which it 
meets the goals and needs of pupils. This implies a thorough knowl¬ 
edge of his pupils, 

In the aiea of developmental needs and effective learning, the majoi 
lesponsibility of evaluation must fall on the individual teacher, foi he, 
and only he, can be the judge of these aspects foi many individuals 
and many teaching-leaimng situations It has been suggested earlier 
that it is the task of pre- and in-service education to help the teacher 
develop these skills, but m the final analysis it is the task of the 
individual teacher to understand that it is a professional responsi¬ 
bility to learn to know the goals and needs of his pupils, to adjust 01 
devise programs to meet these goals and needs (as well as the goals 
and needs of a widei society), and to evaluate and help learners 
evaluate piogiess m teims of the degree to which these goals and 
needs are being met 

There are many teachers m Pueito Rico who have piovided evi¬ 
dence thiough their tests and quizzes that they aie trying to measuie 
adequately the learning of then pupils m terms of skills and undei- 
standmgs (lather than merely m teims of memorizing) m subject 
matter areas These attempts aie to be commended, yet they must 
be lecogmzed as but a small poition of the larger aiea of evaluation 

Certain othei teachei s, notably teachers of vocational agriculture 
and home economics, visiting teachei S, and counselors have done 
much to tiy to understand the goals and needs of then pupils thiough 
interviews, home visits, and collection of data concerning fact and 
student opinion of home, school, community, the world at woik, 
marriage, and othei factors. When such understanding has been de¬ 
veloped, there is almost inevitably observable evidence that evalua¬ 
tion is tempeied m terms of goals rather than arbitrary or competitive 
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standards Theie is, foi example, the home economies teachei, who 
having discovered the interests of the gills, then needs, and their 
homo backgiounds, found that school time was well spent m helping 
them to learn to shampoo then hair And theie is the elementaly 
guide teachei in an urban aiea who, knowing hoi children, found 
value m discussing with the boys and gills then use of leisuie time, 
These evaluations of school time au> obviously in teams of goals and 
needs diseovcied thiough knowing pupils Yet the examples of quite 
different piocedme and evaluation are many, the teachei who felt 
compelled to teach about Indians even though the abougmes of the 
Island wcie fai ftom the concerns ol the pupils who might well he 
learning how to take caie of baby biothei 01 sister, the class making 
lace doilies, when theie vveie no tables at home on which to place 
them except the one all-puiposc utility table constantly m use foi 
many purposes, fiom changing the baby and soitmg gloves to wash¬ 
ing the dishes and doing homework mound an oil lamp Incidentally, 
both the pupils who crocheted and the baby wcie ill-clothed, 

Learning to know children requires fiist ol all an mteiest and a 
will to understand. Unless these conditions exist, no device 01 tech¬ 
nique can of itself he useful. 

Teachers m olliei areas could profit by being aware of the informa¬ 
tion home economics teachers have of each girl, which includes hei 
name, age, grade, health condition, type of home construction, size 
of house, the family (who and how many), home kitchen equipment, 
home responsibilities, spending money available, talents, majoi dif¬ 
ficulties, and othei poilment information which they collect through 
interviews, home visits, and observations 

Although not obseived in Pueito Rico, theie aie teachers who make 
it a lcgulai piacticc to supplement the above type of infoimation 
with leactions of pupils to questions such as “Things I like best to 
do m school”, “Things I like least”, “If I could do anything I wanted 
”, “My three wishes”, "Things I want to impiove about my- 
sell”, “When I giow up I want to . ”, “If I wore a teachei 
“I wish I could learn more about ” These questions aic used 
cither as a basis lor gioup discussion 01 as individual compositions 
which may he discussed aflei gioup tabulations have been made by 
the teachei, 

Foi a teachei who is intelligently and smceiely mleiested, and 
who listens with sympathy and understanding, the best possible 
method foi knowing children is to piovide ample opportunity foi 
diem to express themselves as they truly aie and as they truly think. 
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Simple as it sounds, many teachers, particulaily mexpenenced 
teachers, yet often those of long experience too, do not know how to 
mteipiet what they know, much less how to evaluate m teims of it 
Teacheis may lequne, and should receive as Lheir right, competent 
help fiom people skilled in psychology, human development, cui- 
riculum and evaluation. 

teachers and parents as learners 

Parents, even though they may not consider themselves as pupils, 
aie leaineis m lelation to the school progiam, and as such have need 
to evaluate Many patents and teachers have found helpful an or¬ 
ganization developed by the paxents and tire teacher of one giade 
gioup Foi example, the teachei and parents of one group of fiist 
giadeis in one school would foim a unit, and the teacher and paients 
of a second grade gioup would foim anothei unit, and so foith In 
such units paients and the teacher may study, discuss, and evaluate 
the piogiam of gioups of children whom they know and m whom 
they have a keen mteiest 

Self-evaluation may be of paiticulai impoitance to educates in all 
positions who frequently feel compelled to act as judge, jmy, and 
both piosccutmg and defense attorneys m the lives of otheis. Such 
evaluation implies opportunity foi teacheis to meet by schools, by 
districts, and m insular meetings, to identify goals, to plan the means 
of achieving these goals, and to evaluate tins achievement m terms 
of the goals 

DISTRICT RESPONSIBILITY 

Community education is bioadei than the schools It is concerned 
with all aspects of living of the people in a paiticular aiea Chapter 
14 outlines possible means to cooperation of the people of a com¬ 
munity aiea and the loles of various individuals and lepresentatives 
of insular agencies Such organization foi formulating community 
opinion and statement of community aspirations is essential to 
evaluation m teims of community goals 

If is a lesponsibilily of all schools m democratic societies that they 
shall lepresenl m then educational goals the values which the com¬ 
munity holds This pioblem is of particular significance m Puerto 
Rico, wheic tlieie are no lay boaids of education tlnough which the 
people can be heaid Unless the goals of the people can be known, 
it is not possible to evaluate adequately the piogram of the schools 
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Chapter 14, which deals with community organization, piesents some 
suggestions foi determining these goals 

LEARNING TO KNOW COMMUNITY OPINION 

To fuilliei moie adequate evaluation and planning, it would seem 
desuable foi district school officials, piefeiably with the cooperation 
of the distact parents’ association and chstiict lcpiescntatives of the 
teachers’ association, to conduct periodic suivcys as to the layman’s 
opinion of the lole of education. The cuirent follow-up of giaduates 
conducted by counselms docs this in small measuie foi a limited 
gioup, Even this small sample of opinion should convince educators 
of the value of such an undertaking. 

One such local suivcy 1 2 was on a limited scale, including parents 
only, but the results showed the piomise of this means of measuring 
public opinion Thu technique was simple A note was sent to patents 
with the question: "What do you want the school to do foi youi 
child?" The piopoition of patents who answcicd, and the sincerity 
of the lcsponses, weio impressive. Even a quick glance at the tabula¬ 
tion of insults was suggestive, The Response receiving highest fre¬ 
quency was "good behavior,” 5 listed by 191 out oi 369 parents. Next 
highest was vocational subjects with a frequency of 84. Music was 
fourth in rank, English, eighth, mathematics, twelfth; and nnhtaiy 
science, eighteenth 

It is suggested that such suiveys he conducted on a distiict-wide 
basis so that adequate lepiesentation in planning, as well as help m 
conducting the suivcy and m tabulating and mloipietmg lesulls, may 
be given to teachers in isolated uual schools It is supposed that each 
school faculty would have the oppoitunity to study and xnteipiet 
lesults for the individual school 3 * 

This study of parent opinion concerning learning aieas which they 
considei of majoi importance is but one example of the type of con- 
sideiation appiopuate for evaluation in district, community, and 
teacher groups Otheis should include repoits to paients, cumulative 

1 Mai la Arroyo, The Remits of a QuesttonnaUe Study of Bmianquitas Parents 
(Unpublished) 

2 It would seem that theic is no adequate English equivalent for what is here 

tianslnted as “good heliavioi ” II seems lu imply much that is meant by “char¬ 

acter” plus an undcistaiidmg and respect foi the bnsiu values of Puerto Rican 
cultiue 

’Individual teachers might use iespouses from the parents of classioom groups 
as one means to achieve better understanding of then pupils through knowing 
their paient.s betlei Other means are discussed in a later section, 
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lecoids of pupil piogiess, piomotion policy, and use of distnct meet¬ 
ings of parents and teachers. 

REPORT TO PARENTS 

The school’s lcpoit to paients is a veiy important and intimate 
communication It needs to be a cleai, undeistandable statement of 
evaluation. If evaluation is xneiely a naattei of a teacher informing 
a paient of what he feels a pupil has accomplished m teims of 
teachei goals, then a lepoit card with symbols such as A, B, C, or 
S, U, may be sufficient, if understood But even this type of leport 
is frequently misundeistood by paients (and frequently inexplicable 
by teachers) Establishing adequate communication between home 
and school evidently lequnes giave consideration and much more 
thought concerning its implications fox evaluation than is usually 
given it If evaluation is to be in teims of the degiee to winch the 
pupil meets goals, then goals must be examined and understood. 

Both paients and teacheis indicate that they place the “intangibles” 
of beliavioi, manneis, and chaiacter ahead of values of academic 
achievement, yet lepoits m most situations are in terms of academic 
achievement only The place foi notes on the elemental y school 
iepoit caid is used by many teacheis to expand on the academic 
failures of pupils, and by a few only, to express evidence of academic 
success Even fewei, it would seem, use this space to notify paients 
of non-academic behavioi. In the secondaiy schools it is even moie 
raie foi paients to leeeivo notification of othei than academic prog¬ 
ress This situation seems to exist in spite of teacheis’ and parents’ 
stated belief in supiemacy of other values It would seem to be 
cleaily indicated that theie is need for study m this aiea, with those 
most vitally concerned, parents and teacheis, woiking cooperatively 
in developing a form of repoit satisfactory to both and expressing the 
type of evaluation deemed impoitant to each 

Although iepoit caids aie cousideied a means of paient-teacher 
communication, everyone is well aware that they have significance 
for pupils as well. It would seem appiopnate, theiefore, foi pupils, 
too, to have a voice m the type of iepoit (what to iepoit and how) 
which might be adopted. 

While it is lecommended that the decision concerning the form of 
the iepoit be a responsibility of disliict teacheis, it is suggested that 
individual teacheis or individual schools which indicate interest and 
initiative be encouraged to expeiiment with variations, such as re- 
poitmg through paient conferences 01 through notes to parents. 
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CUMULATIVE RECORDS 

Recoids which compile the cumulative knowledge of tcachcis about 
pupils over a period of tune can be valuable to tcacheis Theie is 
evidence that the ciuicut forms used in Puerto Rico may be of worth 
foi many purposes, fiom establishing bath to Lhe light to a widow’s 
pension, but the tonus aio little used by tcachcis. If lecoids aie to 
be functional in teaching, tcachcis must be awaie of then value, and 
one method of developing such awareness is to give them responsi¬ 
bility for developing the lecoids’ 

A foim which might he considered less deniable by a membei of 
the Department of Education, but used by tcachcis, is a bettei foun 
than one which is considered a model of efficiency but nevei used 
Thus it is suggested that tcacheis, in district tcachcis’ meetings 
(possibly woiking tlnougli subcommittees), develop and adopt by 
dislnct teachei gioups the cumulative lccoid foim winch teachers feel 
to be most appiopnate and helpful Attention could be given to any 
island-wide needs which may exist 

PROMOTION POLICY 

A test of the dcgiee of application of much that is known about 
human development and learning and the values hold foi leaineis is 
to be found in the pioniotion policy of the school It is obvious that 
it Fueito Rican educators aic to evaluate then practices adequately, 
this mattei must be faced realistically 
Because of the vernation m enleung age and the eaily school¬ 
leaving age, it is difficult to find adequate figures concerning promo¬ 
tion pxactice. Theie is uigent need foi fuithei study m tins aiea 
Because piactice vanes widely hom distuct to distnct, it is appiopnate 
that this pioblcm be attacked first by distnct gioups 
Observation and the testimony of teachers and pnncipals indicate 
that the pioblcm of pupils letaided because of lack of promotion 
(apait from those ietauled in age because of late entenng) is a 
significant one Pupils not piomoted m the elemental y giades totaled 
28,632 in 1947-d8 Table 32 indicates non-promotion by grade, 

The non-piomotion figmes are high thioughoul, but the pioblem is 
most cntical m the pnmaiy grades and m nual aicas Foi example, 
non-piomotion foi nual fiisL guides is 20 31 pci coni 
These figuies do not piovide proof, but they suggest, that subject 
matter mastery is used as the pnmaiy basis ol evaluation There is 
a stiong suspicion that these classiooms aic dominated by teacher 
goals and evaluation is in teims of tcachei-sct standards This would 
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seem to be in cluect contiadiction to the lesults of the suivey quoted 
above in which patents place “chaiacter” as of majoi concern 

TABLE 32 

Non-Promotions in the Elementary Grades* 

Not Promoted. 


Grade 


Urban 

Number Per Cent 


Rural 

Number Per Cent 


3,502 

17 17 

7,882 

20 31 

1,094 

10 50 

4,624 

14 89 

1,775 

10 31 

2,901 

12.37 

1,309 

9 12 

1,660 

10 36 

i,m 

9 37 

933 

10 72 

553 

5 95 

475 

7 79 

10,157 

1180 

18,475 

14 60 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education , 1947-48, adapted hom Table 51 


Although confused by the factois of late enteung age and of vet- 
eians continuing then education, the mattei of giade placement 
furthoi suggests that masteiy of subject matter dominates the cur¬ 
riculum. Tlieie aie moie ovei-age than noimal age foi each school 
grade Foi example, the guide distubution in teims of undei-age, 
noimal, and ovei-age is as shown m Table 33. 


TABLE 33 

Under-age, Normal, and Over-age Pupils in Each School Grade* 
Grade Under-age Normal Age Ooer-age 


1 

849 

2 

569 


454 

4 

513 

5 

625 

6 

661) 

7 

757 

8 

371 

9 

926 

10 

1,087 

Jl 

434 

12 

682 

Total 

8,435 


33,750 

39,842 

24,328 

36,851 

20,332 

31,926 

16,107 

26,730 

12,916 

19,279 

12,032 

14,906 

10,793 

11,281 

3,324 

8,800 

8,337 

7,074 

6,391 

4,730 

4,836 

3,757 

3,083 

2,448 

161,229 

207,632 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1947-48, adapted from Table 33 
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The lange of age distribution pei guide, particulaily m the piimary 
giades, tells a vivid stoiy. 


TABLE U 

Ant-Giunc RisrnintinoN in tiil Piiimahy Shades* 


Age 

Grade 1 

Grade 2 

Grade 3 

5 

1119 

48 


6 

10,964 

521 

9 

7 

22,786 

7,L12 

445 

8 

18,999 

17,186 

6,062 

9 

10,390 

16,027 

14,270 

10 

r >,452 

9,972 

11,354 

11 

2,683 

5,647 

8,979 

12 

1,389 

3,048 

5,442 

13 
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* Report u<f the Gommiuwner of Education, ISM7-A8, mliiptril fi ora Table 31 

Undoubtedly conditions from distnct lo distucl thiougliout the 
Island vaiy considerably fiorn those piesenlcd m Tables 32, 33, and 
34 TeaclieLs could profitably examine the fuels foi their own distnct 
and then own school and evaluate the findings in teims ol the goals 
of education held by pupils, paienls, and loaehcis It theic is dis¬ 
parity among these factois, then it is evident that fuithei study lead¬ 
ing to moie dcsnablc piaclice is m oidei. 

If evaluation is to be m teims of many of the factois suggested 
in Part Two of this leport, particulaily those of coopeiative action 
and social effectiveness, then these conditions aie in giave need of 
examination. 

No reform in this area of piomotion policy and giade placement 
pei age can be effective unless teaclieis see the need, have the skills for 
handling gioups with a wide mngo ol subject skills, and accept the 
values which aio at slake. As suggested m Chaptei J3, theie is need 
for stienuous activity on the pait of the Insulai Depaitment of 
Education to marshal the facts, to assess the values, and to give 
assistance to distnct teacher gioups as they leoiganine the school 
piogram and evaluate pupil progicss on bases othci than subject 
matter mastery 
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district-wide meetings 

Parent-Teacher Meetings, Since many of the factors to be con¬ 
sidered m connection with a revision of promotion policies are of 
concern to paients and teacheis, joint meetings of both groups of 
a distuct will be of majoi impoitance. Starting with meetings of 
paients of a paiticulai gioup of pupils and then teachers, the parent- 
teachei coopeiation may grow to distuct-wide proportions Such 
cooper ation is essential to effective evaluation m tile areas suggested 
District Teacheis’ Meetings It will be seen m the above discussion 
that it is lccommended that the district teachers, through dnect action 
01 appioval 01 disapproval of lepoits of subcommittees, take respon¬ 
sibility foi some major aieas of piactiee Taking such action lequires 
oppoitumty foi delibeiation Thus, m addition to the weekly meet¬ 
ings of teacheis of one school, it is lecommended that teachers of a 
district meet m legulai monthly sessions, imth the agenda for at 
least three meetings out of four to be set by a planning committee 
elected by the district teacheis to represent them (See Chapteis 12 
and 19 foi fwither lecommendations on these points ) 

This suggestion is m line with cunent piactiee m Puerto Rico, but 
the final qualification concerning agenda may lequue some modifica¬ 
tion of piactiee m some districts. It presupposes a lepiesentative 
teachei planning committee foi puiposes of agenda planning, and 
a sense of responsibility on the part of such teacher groups to plan 
the agenda m tcims of community and pupil needs 

This lecommendation is based on the premise that the teacheis of 
Puffito Rico are people of high professional aspnation, an assumption 
which the suivey staff feels is justified in tlie light of their observa¬ 
tions. 

INSULAR RESPONSIBILITY 

It is piobable that msulai responsibility might well be more in 
the natuie of giving guidance to distuct gioups, schools, and in¬ 
dividual teacheis than is now the case (as suggested above) Yet it 
cannot be denied that theie aie insular responsibilities in evaluation, 
particularly in guiding the determination of goals, disseminating in¬ 
humation on goals for insular socio-economic development, facilitat¬ 
ing plans for “glass roots” development through delegation of 
responsibilities to communities, and providing technical and special¬ 
ized assistance wlioie the paiticulai type of evaluation being under¬ 
taken may make this necessaiy. 
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rilii ROLE OF GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 

As lias been said time and time again thunigliout this repeat, educa¬ 
tion is everybody's job, not meiely the job of those labeled as 
educators Many people m Puerto llico today aie interested m bet¬ 
tering the living oi everybody through betten education. 

Thus a major task ot the Insular Government is to coordinate the 
elloits of the vnnous boards and agencies mteiested in bettering the 
life of the people m Pueito Rico. Chap Lei s 4 and 14 and other 
sections of the report aie concerned with such coordination of the 
vanous insular agencies. To repeat, evaluation is the piocess of 
judging achievement m teims of goals Some of these goals aie die 
goals of individual pupils and teachers Some are the goals of com¬ 
munities But to a huge extent, the betterment of living in Puerto 
Rico is dependent on the plans of insular gioups foi the socio¬ 
economic bettennent of the Island as a whole 

Thus the coordination and aiticulalion ot these agencies takes on 
a singular significance m evaluation The evaluation of education is 
in teims of the bellcnncnl of people nr lei ms of what they want and 
need Then recognition of what they want and need is expressed in 
huge measme by the msulai governmental agencies If these agencies 
piesonl a conceited front for the good of all Puerto Rican citizens, 
thrui is no limit to then influence If they piesent fractionalized 
ideas, even though leading to similar goals, the energies of the people 
will be fractionalized 

Befoic these simple facts, education is helpless, II must find its 
place in the gcneial development plan of the people, as expressed by 
the government of the people, or he lost m the gcneial confusion of 
civic and political aflaus 

Iiow education is to find its place m the governmental pattern is 
best seen by people in the situation, but to an obseivei it seems 
obvious that education must find means to gear into the plans of the 
cential government, the Planning Boaid, and othei government 
agencies Chapleis 4, 9, and 14 suggest means to such cooperation 
and desenbe the piesent mgamzatuin foi inter-agency cooperation 

Tho over-all goals of education aie closely tied to the socio-economic 
needs of the Island but include also subtle oven tones of the cultuial 
goals and values of the people, which may oi may not have a socio¬ 
economic base, If education is to be meaningful to the people of 
Pueito Rico, these cultrual elements cannot be denied The people 
lesponsible foi the cunently dominant political movement seem to 
be well awaio of some of these values It may Ire that educatois 
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need to give gi eatei consideration to the natui e and sti engtli of 
these cultural foiccs This would imply knowing the values of the 
people of Puerto Rico. 

The Centei foi Social Investigation of the University of Puerto 
Rico is now engaged m significant studies of these social foices and 
no doubt will have valuable contributions to make in this area when 
their repoits aie available Even before the final leports are issued, 
howevei, educatois might profit by being awaie of the program of 
this gioup and following its progiess. 

Such studies as aie being made by this gioup are not alone suf¬ 
ficient, howevei Eveiy educatoi must be a student of the culture if 
the people aie to have then values adequately lepiesented m the 
deteimmation of educational goals, and the evaluation of education 
m teims of such goals 

Moie specifically, theie aie immediate areas of investigation in 
which the Insular Department of Education can be of assistance, 
such as studies of students' mteiests and needs, the development and 
use of standardized tests, and mcieasing pie- and m-seivice education 
m the evaluation aiea. 

STUDIES OF INTERESTS AND NEEDS 

Theie is much of piomi.se in the seveial studies of learners’ in- 
teiests and concerns now under way in the Department of Education 
and the Univeisity of Pueito Rico. Then significance is manifold 
First, the lesults, when shaied with teaeheis, should help them to 
gain new insight into the lives of pupils. Second, the lesults should 
be invaluable to those who piepare learning matenals for use in 
Pueito Rican schools Thud, the techniques employed should be sug¬ 
gestive foi similar studies which could be made by districts, schools, 
or individual teaeheis And fourth, if used wisely, the lesults may in¬ 
dicate to educatois m all positions one means to knowing pupils so 
that evaluation of the school program may be moie neaily in terms 
of the degiee to which it is meeting the goals and needs of pupils 

Also of piomise are the studies of opinions of paients and teachers 
Such studies have the types of significance suggested above plus 
serving to sample the thinking of lay and piofessional adults 

Impoitant though such studies may be, much of their significance 
will depend on how the lesults are used It is hoped that a majoi 
emphasis will be given to dissemination of the techniques lather than 
to the findings alone so that others may apply them, thus providing 
for an ever-expanding undei standing of pupils, paients, and teachers 
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It is hoped that the Department of Education will continue making 
studies of the leactions of pupils, patents, and tcacheis to education 
and schooling and will exploie other aieas and otliei techniques 
This kind of study should become a part of in-service education in 
local situations. 

An aiea badly in need of study is that of the leasons foi school- 
leaving at all giacle levels and m a wide range of types of com¬ 
munities All diop-outs aie the concern of the school Some are 
diiectly school-caused, and as such aic one measuie of the adequacy 
of the piogiam Otlieis aie beyond school control, yet indicate to 
some degiee the adequacy of home-school-welfaie agency coopeia- 
tion 

It is possible that such studies of masons for school-leaving might 
be eentcicd in districts and cooidinated by the Insulai Department 
of Education. Local studies might be a function of district education 
and welfare councils, if such councils weie established (Chapter 13 
discusses this pioblcm in lelation to equalizing educational op¬ 
portunities.) 

Anolhci aiea in need of investigation is that of the aftei-lcaving- 
school adjustments of pupils, icgardless of the guide at which they 
left school These might be considered an extension of the current 
follow-up studies of giaduatcs being made by secondaiy school 
counselors 

Some studies of this type might he made coopeiatively by 
educatois, employers, and woikers (Tomer pupils) Such studies 
should be of significance as a means of evaluating all aspects of the 
school piogram but might have special relevance foi vocational and 
home economics courses 

STANDARDIZED TESTS 

It rs obvrous that to the extent standardized tests are desirable, their 
production should be undei taken by those well qualified to estab¬ 
lish then statistical significance. This indicates an agency which may 
employ a sampling of the entire Island Thus insular lathei than 
local 01 distiict agencies aic indicated 

Scholastic Aptitude. The Division of Statistics and Tests of the 
Umveisity of Puerto Rico has undei way an ambitious piogram of 
test development Of majoi significance m immediate influence aie 
the efforts to measuie scholastic aptitude, rathei than mere informa¬ 
tion, as one basis for admission to the University. To the extent 
that this is a successful measure, it may be seen as a means to releas- 
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mg the secondary schools from die college entrance requirements in 
favoi of programs which can be evaluated m teims of the degree to 
which they meet the goals and needs of learners, the community, and 
the country 

Tests of Intelligence und Achievement The Division of Statistics 
and Tests is also engaged m developing tests of intelligence and 
achievement It seems cleai fiom evidence gatheied by the Division 
that meie translations into Spanish of tests developed for English- 
speaking pupils are inadequate foi measuimg eithei intelligence or 
achievement. 

Peihaps a word of caution concerning standardized tests may be m 
01 del Competent educatois recognize that tests can be significant 
when employed by well-educated teachers for puiposes of diagnos¬ 
ing the learning of individual pupils. Educatois on the Continent 
have learned to tlieu sonow of the tiagic misuse which may be made 
of tests by ill-Uamed, incompetent people, whetliei teachers, super¬ 
visors, admmistiatois, 01 so-called “test experts” That Puerto Rico 
has not been free of this difficulty is evidenced by the fact that one 
set of tests has been withdrawn from use because teacheis coached 
their pupils in the answeis 

There aie outstanding modem educatois who claim that education 
would be furthei ahead today if standardized tests had never been 
invented They lefei to the fact that they tend to standaidize the 
cuinculum, that they may be misused in an attempt to measuie 
teacher competence, and that they tend to measure the less important 
aspects of learning Because there is a sense of security m scores, 
these aspects may wrongly be given a majoi prominence m evaluation 

Recognizing the mistakes which have been made m situations 
wheie standardized tests have been widely used, educatois m Pueito 
Rico may wish to give careful consideiation befoie fostering their 
development There is paiticulai leason for caution at present and 
in the immediate future when theie aie many teachers m the schools 
who need help m understanding and mteipretmg tests 

All that has been said might apply to all types of standardized 
tests—achievement, intelligence, and aptitude However, the case is 
much less strong against intelligence and aptitude tests They may be 
as badly misused as achievement tests, yet then value in individual 
guidance cannot be overlooked A case could be made for the in¬ 
creased need foi such tests as Pueito Rico moves into an industrial 
economy. Ceitamly if aptitude tests aie to be developed, they should 
be m aieas significant in employment opportunities m Puerto Rico, 
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cuirent 01 potential. Piesumably it would bo possible to ham a g 1Q up 
of piofessional cuimselois who would use the tests loi individual 
guidance only, and would keep the lesults in confidential files 

Alternatives The question nnsos as to whclhei the time, eueigy, 
and expense which would bo needed to develop the tests and train 
the counselois is justified m teinis of the many needs of education 
m Pueito Rico 

A fmthei question has to do with whelhei developing standaidizcd 
tests is the best use of the obvious competence ol the piesent pei- 
sonnel liamed m test development Alternative possibilities include 
the exploiation of techniques loi sampling public opinion and foi 
learning moie about the lives, mleiests, and concerns of childien, 
youth, and adults, such as might be achieved tbiough mteiesL ques- 
tionnaues, problem check lists, simple sociometiic techniques, teachei 
check sheets, and simihu devices which could be easily admimsteied 
and mteipicted by teacheis and the lesulls put to immediate use in 
teims of impioved imdcistandmg and better classioom living 4 

Moieovei, tlieie is giave need loi teaelieis in Pueito Rico to leceive 
competent help m developing teachei-made tests which can measme 
the objectives of learning as established by individual teacheis of 
paiticulai gioups m teims of then goals 

Obviously, any such developments as suggested above would need 
to be accompanied by m-seivicc education m the use and mteipie- 
talion of the foims Tlieie might be moie eoopeiation than now exists 
between the Division ol Statistics and Tests of the University of 
Pueito Rico and the Insuliu Dcpiutment ol Education in making sui- 
veys such as those concerned with diop-outs and altei-school-leaving 
adjustments. 

Any of these alternative activities might scivo one of the impoitant 

‘Suggestive in these areas are the following' 

Hugh M Bell, The Adjustment hwentoiy Stanfoirl, California Stanford Uni¬ 
versity Press 

Hugh M. Bell, The School Invenlonj Stanford, Cahfoinu Staufoid University 
Pi ess 

Horace Mtinn-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation, Meeting Individual 
Needs (Samples available fiom the Instilule ) Now Yoik Teacheis Col¬ 
lege, Coluinlun University 

Fredcnc G Kudci, Ptcfeumcc Iletoid Chnagn Test Seiviee Division, Science 
Research Associates 

Ross L Mooney, Viohlcm Cheih f.i.st, lltgl< School Form Columbus, Ohio 
Bureau of Educational Resc.uch, Ohio State University 

The Ohio Recognition Scale, Who's Who m Mi/ GianpP (For intermediate 
grades ) Columbus, Ohio issued by Ohio Scholarship Tests and Elementary 
Supervision, State Depailment ol Education 
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puiposes ol the Division of Statistics and Tests, which is both to train 
and to give employment to students mteiested in evaluation Even 
routine tabulation of such matenal might seive to emphasize for 
students-to-be the impoitance of evaluation in terms of self-set goals 
and pupil needs 

Pie- and In-Scivtce EclucaLion It would seem essential that the 
Insulai Depaitment of Education and the Univeisity of Pueito Rico 
join foices m still anothei ventuie. If theie is to be adequate progiam 
development and evaluation, it is evident that tcacheis of Pueito Rico 
need deepei understandings of the factual mfoimation concerning 
how human development takes place and how learning is achieved, 
of techniques foi learning to know particulai individuals and gioups, 
as well as of the vanous aspects of evaluation alieady discussed This 
unphes both \i\e- tend in-service education for teachers m these areas 
Oiganization foi such education is discussed in Chapter 19 Cei- 
tain aspects of content aie suggested in Chapteis 5 though 12, with 
special emphasis m Chaptei 12, “Oigamzmg and Guiding Learning 
Expenences” Ilowevei, m an examination of the aiea of evaluation, 
some factois might well be le-emphasized 

TEACHER NEEDS IN EVALUATION 

Special attention lias been given to the lole of values and goals in 
educational evaluation m this chaptei In addition to these subjective 
factois, liowevei, ihcic aie certain geneializations and principles in 
human development and the psychology of learning so well established 
as to be consideied fact Tcacheis need to have knowledge of these 
facts and to know how to apply them A few examples may serve to 
lllustiatc the type of pnnciple undei discussion 
The lelationship of mtei est and puipose to learning and behavior 
is cleaily established The interested pupil learns effectively and is 
less likely to demonstrate “behavioi pioblems” The following studies, 
though limited to small samplings, give some clues to instances of 
violation of this pnnciple m classiooms m Pueito Rico 
When a gioup of sixty elementary school teacheis were each asked 
to indicate the chaiactensties of the child who gave the most tiouble 
m the classioom, 5 frequency of responses were as shown m Table 35. 
Items 4, 6, and 8 in the table aie cleai indications that the school 
piogiam is not in tains of the interests of these pupils, and the other 
items give stiong hints that such a situation exists Although indicated 
by the tcacheis as pioblems of children, this behavior, the ultimate 
D Etrain Sancliez-Hidalgo, data collected from questionnaire (Unpublished). 
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TABLE 35 

“Problem Ciiii.duln" Identified by Teachers 


Behavior 


Frequency 


1 Likea to bother his dnssmutca m tlie room 17 

2 Is frequently absent 11 

3 Is nlwaya quarreling 9 

4, Does not show «ny interest 8 

5. Does not sit still 7 

6 Does not ptcpnrc nssipriraents 6 

7 Does not pay attention 5 

8 Does not want to <ln the work m school 5 


Note. Items of loss frequency nro not reported hero 

tests of the educational piogiam, may give clues to the teaching-learn¬ 
ing situation. In othei woitls, beliavioi of childien wlncli may well be 
the result of inappiopnate school piogntms is a clue to the evaluation 
of the proguim Teachers must lccognize that piogiams which create 
beliavioi difficulties ate a block to effective living and learning m 
classrooms. The implications foi evaluation ,ue cleai ■ If the program 
fosteis behavior pioblcms, it is a pool piogiam and ineffective learning 
will lesult If the teaclici blames the child lather than the piogram, 
he fails to leeognr/e that the veiy beliavioi lie criticizes is the lesult 
of the child’s past expcuence, of which the school piogiam is a part. 

The ineffectiveness of lccilation and copying as teaching methods 
is discussed throughout Pail Two, witli evidence that these practices 
aie widespiead m Pueilo Rican classiooms. Tlicie is stiong indication 
that such piactices violate the impoitant punciple of learning, namely, 
that learning is moie effective—is accomplished in less time and is 
retained foi a greatei penod—when the learning experience is mean¬ 
ingful to the leainci and is lecognizcd by him as contiibuting to his 
proposes and goals. 

When 120 ninth and tenth giade pupils weie asked, “What do you 
like to do least in school?” the item icceiving highest frequency of re¬ 
sponse was “Copying fiom the blackboaid and fiom books.” 0 When 
these same students weie asked what they liked to do most in 
school, the iLem of second highest frequency was “School activities 
other than lccilation ” (Item of highest frequency was “Spoils.”) The 
high frequency of these items is a hint to the degree in which these 
expeucnces occur, and the statements of dislike undeihne the fact 

0 Josd E del Toro, Ojrinionnmre Stiuli/ S.in Tuan, Puei Lo Rico. Department of 
Education, 1948-49 (Unpublished) 
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that they aie lacking in mteiest and puipose for the learneis Thus 
student lesponses may seive as clues to the extent to which known 
pnnciples of learning aie being applied, 

It is well known and clearly established that the womed, disturbed 
individual is a less effective leainei than the happy, adjusted one It 
follows that a task of the teachei who is interested in piomotmg effec¬ 
tive learning is to piovide an atmosphere as free of wouy and concern 
as possible It must be lecogmzed, of couise, that some areas of pupil 
concern, such as the economic condition of the home, are difficult for 
teachers to alleviate, but one mcasuie of the school progiam a teachei 
may use is the degiee to which it creates tension and wony (hence 
cieatmg less effective learning) 

The secondaiy school students quoted above, when asked, “What 
do you wony most about?” lesponded as indicated m Table 36 Is it 


TABLE 36 

WoniuEs op Secondary School Pupils 



Area of Worry 

Frequency 

I 

Success or failure m my studies 

37 

2 

My grades 

20 

3 

Finnnciul security 

17 

4. 

My parents, health, happiness, and attitudes 

15 

5 

Home problems 

6 

b 

My sweetheart 

5 

7 

My possible vocation 

5 

8 

Homework 

4 

9 

World problems 

4 

10 

My home environment 

4 


Note Items of less frequency are not listed here 


possible that when teachers of these boys and girls evaluate the school 
progiam they must acknowledge that they are lundeiing effective 
learning by ci eating fears and tensions? 

That students themselves aie awaie of the impoitance of purpose, 
meaning, and the psychological and physical learning atmosphere as 
stiessed in Chaptei 12, is indicated by lesponses of these secondaiy 
school students (sec page 520) to the question, “What is there about 
yow school you would like to change?’’ 

The lelalion of these pupil lesponses to facts of learning indicates 
a high degiee of pupil self-awaieness, and suggests the appiopnate- 
ness of pupil participation in piogiam evaluation 
It is evident that we daie not rely on adult opinion alone in evalu- 
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TABLE :S7 

Ciianoi.s in mn SriioDi. Suoi.i.sn i) nr Sr i ondaht Scuoor, Pupns 

A i pa of Change Frequency 


1 The way Icoihcis Ircnt muilenls; discipline 11 

2 Teach subject umller m .Spanish, mil English H 

3 Eliinmnte wemiiiR of >iiiiri)rins g 

4, Piovule spni ts fnrihlics 0 

5 Pi ovule more, i nmfortnhle desks nnd chairs 7 

6 Provide an audlUuium 7 

7 Be loss strict iiuprukI lo esiuiiiiinlioiis 6 

8 Provide beltei buildings, with moie adeqnule windows and loilels 6 

9 Change the prun ipul 6 

10 Have more mtoiesting class 5 


Note Items of less frequency are not listed lime 

atmg tlie degtcc of mleicst pupils have m oxpciicnccs When paients 
of these seconchuy school pupils weto asked what then sons and 
daughteis enjoyed most m school, English and mathematics leceived 
the highest frequency ol i espouse Pupils themselves listed expen- 
ences m these aicas as twelfth and thiiteenlh m a list ol nineteen most 
liked activities Teacheis made moie aeciuate estimates, agieeing 
with the pupils that spoils take fiist place m enjoyment, hut teacheis 
claimed that ait woik was second while pupils did not list ait at all 
in the nineteen most liked school experiences, though they listed it as 
of fiist nnpoilance, m tenns ol hccpicncy, when asked, “What would 
you like to learn about m school which is not now being taught?” 
These teacheis and pupils evidently disagiee as to the oppoitmnties 
now piovided, even though they see oye-to-cyc as to the mteiest value 
of the expeiience 

All of the above examples would tend to undcihne the nnpoitance in 
evaluation of lecognizmg 

1 That what is known about giowth and learning may be employed 
as a measuie of the effectiveness ol tlie school piogiam 

2 That pupil behavior, including pupil opinion, is a means of de¬ 
termining the effectiveness of the school piogiam. 

3 That pupils aie awaie of the faclois which lacilitato and hinder 
learning and aie thus capable ol participating in the evaluation 
piogiam 

4 That sound evaluation iccpiiies the coopeiation ol paients, pupils, 
and teachers, 
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Anothei established pnnciple of learning is Learning is most ef¬ 
fective when the learning expenence is appiopnate to the matuiity 
of the learner Knowing the diversity of matuiity per age 01 grade 
level, it can be assumed that if, foi all pupils of a giade, there aie 
identical matenals and assignments, this pnnciple is being violated 
In othei woids, one evaluation of the degiee to which a teacher is 
piovidmg adequate educational expenence is the extent to which he is 
piovidmg foi individual diffciences through diversified experience 
appiopnate to the matuiity of the leaineis in the gioup If the teacher 
assumes that all pupils aie at the same stage of matuiity and aie leady 
foi identical expenences m all aieas, he is violating this principle and 
failing to facilitate learning Tins pnnciple applies to learneis of all 
ages, but is most appaient m pumary giades The repoits of the Cui- 
nculum Division 7 concerning leading leadmess are a beginning in 
the lecogmtion of individual chffeiences, of vaiymg matuiity lates, 
and of the fact that the lange in the so-called "noimal” is wide 

Unless a teachei is avvaie of the need to make provision foi differ¬ 
ences in matuiity and has skills foi providing for individual differ¬ 
ences, he is liindcimg effective learning foi a significant propoition 
of the gioup and an evaluation of the teaching-learning situation must 
recognize that it is inadequate. 

When the teachei*, of Pueito Rico, with the help of the Insular De- 
paitment of Education, have become aware of the facts of human 
development and how to apply them, and have learned to recognize 
the relation ol these tacts to measmement of the effectiveness of the 
school piogiam, they shall have taken a long step foiwaid in develop¬ 
ing sound piactices in evaluation 

It is important foi tcacheis not only to lecogmze the fads, generali¬ 
zations, and punciplcs of human development and learning, but fur- 
thei, to have skills foi knowing each individual and group These 
skills aie discussed at greater length m the following section, but are 
mentioned heie because in this aiea, too, leacheis need the competent 
guidance of the personnel of the Insulai Department of Education and 
the University of Puerto Rico 

Professional Groioth and Learning Development and learning are 
no prerogatives of tlio young and unlutoied Teacheis, too, need to 
glow and learn The goals of such development are not easily stated, 
yet evaluation of oiu piofession depends on a clear conception of these 
goals. It would seem appiopnate foi the Pueito Rico Teacheis Asso¬ 
ciation, m coopciation with the Insulai Depaitment of Education and 

7 Insular Department of Education, Cncular Letters Numbers 22 and 36 
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the Umvoisity of Pucito Rico, to undciLike a joint study of the pro¬ 
fessionalizing of te ache is m Puerto Rico This might include items 
such as the use of the activity month, the non-classioom responsi¬ 
bilities of teachers, and otliei mattcis of gientei concern to teachers 
This would bo no easy assignment, but one which might piove to be 
of majoi significance foi the teaching pi dess ion of the Island 

PRINCIPLES AND POLICIES 

Implied in what has been said above aic ceilain pi maples and poli¬ 
cies for an effective piogiam of evaluation loi Pucito Rico' 

1. The need to know 

No piogiam of evaluation can be ellectivc unless it begins with a 
piogiam of data galhenng—data which will give mfoimation about 
goals, national, insular, disluct, and personal, about situations in 
which learning takes place. 

2. The need to delegate 

No central agency can assume responsibility for all aspects of 
evaluation, foi evaluation must be m terms of the aspirations of the 
people immediately concerned Thus ceilain aspects oi evaluation 
must bo delegated to teaehei-learner situations, others to distucts, 
and otheis to insular agencies With tins delegation of responsi¬ 
bility, howcvci, goes the concomitant responsibility of the Insular 
Department of Education to help people to help themselves, For 
example, if repoits to paienls are to be a distnet lcsponsibihty, it 
is the duty of the Insulai Deportment ol Education not to dictate 
solutions but to help distucts find out how to find solutions, 

3 The need to uudcistand msli umonts of evaluation 

No instrument ol evaluation is woith moie than the undeistand- 
mg of the person who uses it. Foi example, unless teachers know 
how to use standardized tests as means to diagnosis, then such in- 
stiurnents may do more liaiin than good. In othei woids, develop¬ 
ment of standaidived tests must be paced with teachoi education 
m the use of such instruments of evaluation. 

4. The need to see education in context 

Oiganized schooling is but one means to education. Tlieie can 
lie no sound evaluation of the total program of education without 
cooperation of educators with other agencies of education m foimu- 
lation of goals, development of community consensus, and help to 
individuals m tarns of insulai, community, and individual goals. 
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Teacher Education and the Improvement 
of Instruction 

BASES FOR INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 

So important is education m the development of a society that the 
impioveinent of cuinculuin expenences and instructional practices is 
a continuing responsibility of those chaiged with guiding the educa¬ 
tional progiam It is the purpose of this section of the suivey (I) to 
study the ways m which teacheis aie working with principals, supei- 
mtendents and their assistants, and members of the Department of 
Education to bung about each impioveinent, and (2) to project steps 
which might be taken to help teacheis further develop the curriculum 
and mipiove the quality of the educational experiences of childien, 
youth, and adults. 

In studying this aspect of the educational enteipnse in Puerto Rico, 
membeis of the survey staff have been guided by several basic as¬ 
sumptions 

I. The key position of the teachei in the piocess of cuinculum de¬ 
velopment must be clcaily recognized In the last analysis the 
teachei is lesponsible foi the cuinculum as it actually evolves with 
leaineis. Improvement m the quality of learning expenences 
comes as a result of deepened insights, bioadened interests, and 
lefined understandings and skills of the teacher 

2 Admmisti ative and supeivisoiy personnel have a direct responsi¬ 
bility for developing an envnonment and foi giving guidance 
that will make giowth in insight, intei est, understanding, and skill 
possible on the pait of teacheis, It is a majoi responsibility of 
piincipals, superintendents, and their assistants, and Department 
personnel to lelease the potential creative energy of teachers, to 
coiitnbutc pci spective by helping teachers to see then woik m the 
matnx of the huger educational progiam of which it is a part, and 
to enhance their potential by making available materials and prac¬ 
tices fiom a wide lange of sources. 

523 
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3 Administrative .uid .supeivisoiv guidance: which makes such growth 
possible is governed by the same educational principles as those 
used by the leachei m guiding ehildien, youth, and adults. The 
punciple ol individual dilleienees applies equally to working with 
teacheis and with ehildien. It is quite as important foi leacheis to 
undcistand and have a share in setting up the pm poses which will 
guide then activities as it is loi ehildien oi youth to be guided by 
puiposes clearly nuclei stood by them It is as significant foi teachers 
as loi othei leameis, to share coopeiatively m planning the experi¬ 
ences in which they will engage foi the pm pose of nnpiovmg their 
guidance of the learning pioccss 

Thus conceived, the impiovcment of msLiaction is a eoopeiative proc¬ 
ess It is lecjuned that those who woik with teacheis to help them 
piovide better experiences loi leameis give teacheis the type of guid¬ 
ance that they, m turn, aie asked to give cinlclicn 

LOCATING TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS, NEEDS, 

AND INTERESTS 

A basic pnneiplc frequently lelcned to in cnculai lotteis, coruse 
of study matenals, and othei educational statements developed in 
Puerto Rico is that of woikmg with ehildien and youth with regaid 
for the pioblcms and situations ol concern to them. Studies m the 
Reids of psychology and human giowtli and development emphasize 
the importance oi the individual's lnteiests and needs in any learning 
experience which is to make a ical difference m Ins life, In teuns of 
these assumptions, this punciple calls foi a conespondmg under¬ 
standing on the part o! dircctois, supervisor, and. piofessois of the 
needs, intcicsts, and concerns ol tile teacheis with whom they are to 
woik and a realization that any piogianr to nnpiove mstiuction must 
begin at that point 

BACKGROUND FACTORS 

Several significant background factois need to be kept in mind in 
woikmg with the teacheis oi Pueitu Rico on the improvement of m- 
xliuelion Table 38, from the 1947-48 Annual Report of the Com¬ 
missioner of Education, gives an ovoiview of the piepaialion of both 
supeivisoiy and administrative ofiiceis and of teachers working in the 
various divisions of the school system m in ban and liual situations 
Slightly moie than 50 pei cent of all leaclieis have had two years or 
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Professional Training of Teachers (Different Individuals) - 
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moie of college woik While the number of courses taken and the 
number of years spent in professional study aie not an exact cuterion 
of the understanding and competence ol the teachci, the fact that al¬ 
most 50 pci cent of the present teaching staff have had one year 01 
less of professional piepmation is significant in considering needs foi 
which provision must he nude m a piogiam of msliuctional improve¬ 
ment. That this may be expected to ho a continuing pioblem foi a 
pcnod of yeius is suggested both by the dilleience between the num¬ 
bei of teachers needed m Puerto Rico and the numbei which Univer¬ 
sity facilities make it possible to piopaio each yeai, and by the rela¬ 
tively laigei numbei of students eniolled in the tvvo-yeai noimal 
couise Tins statement is made with lull recognition and appreciation 
of the numbei of teacheis in service who aie engaged m fuither pro¬ 
fessional study and aie availing themselves of eveiy opportunity to 
extend their piepaiation. 

A second factor, and a veiy important positive one, is the attitude 
of teacheis towaid clnldien and youth The numbei of teachers who 
en]ov clnldien and aie willing to give geneumsly of then time and 
effort in woikmg with them is unusually high in Pucito lbco Tins 
concern for and joy m the profession is a veiy ical asset in a coopeia- 
tivc piogiam of msliuctional impiovement It is akm to tile duve or 
motive which is basic to learning and which teacheis seek to build 
upon and develop in clnldien and youth. 

A less positive factoi, and yet one that must be considered, is the 
extent of teaclici luinovei Table 39, 1'ionr the Annual Report of the 
Conrmissionci of Education foi 1947-48, points to the natuie of this 
pioblem. 

It is clcai fionr a study of the table that the impiovement of in¬ 
struction in Puerto Rico is conditioned both by the number of new 
teacheis appointed and by the length of time those accepting appoint¬ 
ments continue m service It is significant that, roughly speaking, of 
464 teachers and adminisliatois not actively engaged in the schools m 
1946—47, 302 continued nr then teaching or admimstiatrve positions 
less than ten months of thou appointment in Lhc year 1947-48, and 79 
woiked less than five months. 

The pioblem of change in pcisonnel is lather clearly pictuied m 
Table 40 flora the same source. Admmislialive and supeivisory offi- 
ceis and follow teacheis have a veiy ical pioblem in inducting new 
teachers enlcnng upon then woik at almost any tune throughout the 
ealendai yeai, and m properly providing foi clnldien and youth where 
teachers withdiaw from seivice at any point thiougli the year What 
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TABLE 39 
Teacher TonNovEn* 
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Position by Contract 


Number 
of New 
Teachers 


Number of Teachers 
Who Worked in 1947-48 Bui 
Did Not Work m Any Town in 1946-47 


Whole From Less 

Year 5 to 9 than 

(10 months) months 5 months 


Total 


1 Assistant superintendent 3 

2 Secondary pnncipal 6 

3 Elementary principal as¬ 
signed to junior high 3cliool 

4 Elementary principal 7 

5. Second unit principal 12 

6 Principal, rural schools 2 

7. High school teacher 107 

8. Elementary urban teacher 63 

9 Elementary rural teacher 244 

10, Second unit teacher 

(academic subjects) 10 

Total 154 


2 

2 

1 

5 

6 

2 


8 


1 


1 

40 

54 

12 

106 

47 

38 

18 

103 

57 

120 

48 

225 

4 

3 


7 

162 

223 

79 

464 


* Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1947-48, adapted fiom Table 23 


TABLE 40 

Changes in the Personnel* 


Number of Teachers Who 


Month After July 7, 197/7 

Began 

Work 

Chanqed from 
One Position 
to Another 

Slopped 

Work 

July, 1947 

28 

4 

66 

August, 1947 

1,509 

573 

344 

September, 1947 

299 

177 

165 

October, 1947 

244 

83 

131 

November, 1947 

414 

24 

63 

December, 1947 

55 

16 

193 

January, 1948 

267 

50 

128 

February, 1940 

125 

20 

77 

March, 1948 

97 

9 

44 

April, 1948 

52 

9 

48 

May, 1940 

June, 1948 

3 

1 

14 

Total 

2,793 

966 

1,273 


Report of the Commissioner of Education, 197/7-48, adapted from Table 25 
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aie the pioblcms and concerns of te.ichcis that cause such with¬ 
drawals? Could the situation be modified by change in the natuie of 
the professional assistance given leacheis? How can new teachers 
best be inducted upon arrival and m the months immediately fol¬ 
lowing? 

Fuithcr study of data on teaehci turnover points to anotliei factor 
to he considered rn the development of the program ol in-service edu¬ 
cation, namely, the movement ol teachers horn mud to mban centers, 
What should be done to develop m te.ieheis an interest in slaying in 
the mini aieas of Puoito Rico and in making a fundamental contribu¬ 
tion to ruial community life? 

Otliei faetois affecting the piohlems faced by teachers and others 
are the extent of teacher absence, the truinbei of teachers who are 
caiiymg mcne than a single teaching responsibility, and the general 
organization of the school Fiequent teacher absence often means 
that chikhen aie still hnthei dcpiived ol educational opportunities 
when it is not possible to seeuic substitute leacheis, and the teacher 
himself is confronted with the piohlems attendant upon a bicak in the 
continuity of learning experiences. TVaeheis who find it nccessaiy to 
cany more than one teaching responsibility, such as teaching adult 
and veteran classes in addition to an already heavy piogiam in the 
elementaly 01 secondaiy school, face still other piohlems These prob¬ 
lems 1 elate to their own health and to the time and eneigy available 
for adequate propitiation, to then ability to participate m extia-class 
and community activities, to a creative and expeiuncnlal aLtack on 
professional piohlems Othci elements which condition teacheis’ effec¬ 
tive opeiation aie adinmistialive oigani/alion, class size, and physi¬ 
cal plant and facilities These aie discussed m other chapteis of tins 
repoit 

The foregoing aie ovci-all lactois which condition the piohlems and 
needs of the teachers of Puerto Rico They are the background against 
which the piogram of instructional improvement must be built 

UOW CONCERNS, NEEDS, AND INTERESTS OF 

TEACHERS ARE IDENTIFIED 

What aie the piohlems and inleiesls of teaelieis who have limited 
professional preparation, who work with limited physical and mate- 
nal conditions, and whose mobility is evidenced by high turnover in 
the piofcssion? How aie these needs and interests deteimmed by 
supervisory and administrative woikcis, and by the teacheis them¬ 
selves? 
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That the supeivisoiy staff of the Depaitment of Education believes 
it is lmpoitant that such pioblems be identified is suggested by the 
Statement of “geneial aim” in the Flan of Supei vision 

To coopeiate with all supeivisoiy officials, teacheis, pupils, and com¬ 
munity membeis m the study of then educational pioblems and to offei 
orientation foi the solution of said pioblems according to the pievalent 
conditions of each region 1 

The desne to woik in tcinis of the problems and concerns of teacheis 
is evident, but the plans for doing so aie not Techniques in pioblcm 
identification most frequently mentioned weie field visits, division 
meetings to shaio the lesults of field woik, visitation to check the 
impoitance of a pioblem raised by a paiticular Depaitment membei, 
meetings with principals, supci mtendents, and selected teacheis to 
discuss specific pioblems winch often lead to new pioblems Othei 
techniques aie m-seivice study piogiams thiough which teacheis 
working at the Univeisity identify then problems, and questionnaues 
addiessed to teachers m which attention is focused on ceitam pioh- 
lem aieas. 

While at times helpful and appropnate, these techniques do not 
achieve the aim as outlined m the Plan of Supei vision , which calls foi 
cooperative study with local gioups, including ‘‘teacheis, pupils, and 
community membeis,” 01 in a cuculai lettei issued at an earliei date 
which slates 

At pujsenl, ihe supeivisoiy woik is planned to meet needs, which, as a 
geneial mle, aie doteimined by pioccduies of doubtful 01 very little lelia- 
bility Random obscivation of teaching activities and the classioom condi¬ 
tions affecting them does not constitute a valid basis for deteimunng the 
actual needs of the pupils and the community The supeivisoiy staff of each 
school distnct with the coopeiation of some of the teachers representing 
the vanous school units and, ff possible, of some citizens of tlie community 
interested m the schools might devise objective and reliable means and pro¬ 
cedures to determine the leal fundamental educational needs When these 
needs or pioblems so deteimmed have been specifically and cleaily stated, 
adequate supeivisoiy activities should be planned to meet them, and the 
duties and responsibilities of each chsliiet official m canymg out these 
activities should be piopcrly allocated 2 

Intel views with pimcipals and district superintendents suggest that 
this well-conceived and dcsnable objective has not been lealized 

* “Programa do Supervisidn,” Direccion de Escncla Elemental y de Escuela 
Secundaria, Depai Larnento de Instiuocidn, Diciembie de 1947 

2 Circular Letter to Superintendents of Schools Regarding Supeivisoiy and 
Administrative Procedures tor the School Year 1946—47, August 7, 1946 
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In Llie mam, then, common piaclice has been to have local admim- 
stiative and supeivisoiy leadcis identify tcacheis’ needs and mteiests 
through classioom visitation and follow-up conferences and though 
meetings of leachcis at which common problems aic consideied, The 
following statements fiom annual icpoils of supeuntendcnts foi the 
school ycai 1947-48 aie lllustiative both of piesent piactices and of 
the need foi giving fuithci attention to ways of identifying pioblems 
and interests 

Teacheis weie called to submit to the superintendent a list of pioblems 
which mteileied with their teaching ptogicss. Such pioblems once pie- 
sented by the teacheis weie to snvc as a guide foi the plan of supervision 8 

The principals of Subdistnct Numbei-discussed with the teachers the 

in gent needs of the schools, and each one submitted thee important prob¬ 
lems to the office Then a meeting of principals was held at-School, 

the problems weie studied, and finally these objectives for the yeai were 
formulated: . . .* 

As soon as school was organized, I visited all the teacheis for inspection 
of register, lesson plans, piehmmaiy lecords and giouping of children. 
By personal observation m the classroom, I found out the needs and prob¬ 
lems to be considered tluough the ycai, Fiom my previous plan of super¬ 
vision, I picked up the objectives to he continued. I called the teachers 
to a meeting to discuss tins matter and with then cuopoiation I outlined my 
plan of supei vision for the year, 1 * 

To achieve mote fully Ihe desired goal of Department members and 
local officials to work cooperatively with teacheis in terms of then 
pioblems and in ways which will widen then vision ol functional ex¬ 
periences for children and youth, it is suggested 

1. That individual school gioups—teacheis, pimcipal, and selected 
pupils, paients, and community lcpiosentatives—fiom time to time 
make a community survey to note needs and ways m which the 
school and community might woik together 

S That teachers be encouraged by local leadeis to bring their prob¬ 
lems to stall meetings tor study and discussion. 

3 That classioom visitation and individual conferences with teachers 
have as a majoi piupose the identification of problems and their 
coopeiative study, 

““Annual Report of Woik Accomplished in Rural Schools," Narrative Report, 
School Year 1947—48, ——— School District, pp 1—2 
4 Report ot Assistant Super mlendenl. Annual Report of Superintendent of 

Schools, -, Puerto Rico, 1947-48, p 21 

d “ Report of Pimcipal of Elementary School, Annual Report of Superintendent 
of Schools, -, Pueito Rico, 1947-48, p. 198 
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4. That pcnodicnlly theic be a pioblem census of all teachers and 
pnncipals m a dishict, inviting teachers to name their needs and 
the situations that aie of concern to them That this census be 
taken by the local supeivisoiy gioup and a summaiy of findings be 
shaied with the Department of Education, together with specific 
suggestions as to ways in which the Department members might 
seive as lesouicc poisons woikmg with the local gioup on these 
piohlems 

5 That such a pioblem census be studied by the Department of Edu¬ 
cation with a view to modifying its piogiam to meet changing 
needs, that the lequests of each local district foi the services of the 
Department be reviewed with the district leaders and plans de¬ 
veloped so as to give the needed help. 

6 That the lesults of the pioblem census be shaied with the Depait- 
ment of Education of the University of Pueito Rico, to he used as 
a guide in planning both pie-service and m-seivice courses. 

7. That the Umveisity of Puerto Rico contribute to the pioblem census 
by sharing with the Insular Depaitment of Education its findings 
from 

a. A peuodic pioblem census of those cmolled in m-semce courses, 
and 

b Follow-up visitations and repoits legardmg its giaduates 

NATURE OF TEACHERS’ PROBLEMS IDENTIFIED 

While a problem census such as that suggested doubtless would re¬ 
veal new concerns, certain common pioblems emerge fiom those 
named by the Depaitment of Education supervisory staff, from 
teachers’ responses to a recent questionnaire issued by the Cuiriculum 
Division, and from the lesponses of teacheis oi local leaders to studies 
of the survey stall (including the spontaneous problem census with 
the representative group attending the November 8 meeting and the 
leplies to the data sheets piescnted at that time) 

The picccdmg chapters of this leport have outlined the major piob¬ 
lems as viewed by the suivcy staff. That teacheis identify some of the 
same pioblems is evident m the following recommendations based 
upon the replies of teacheis thioughout the Island to a questionnaire 
on the teaching of language and reading 5 

' Estudto de las contestacianes al memorandum nuni 104, 1947—48, pp, 52, 49, 
53. 
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The teacher ought to give flexibility to hoi wmk so that present-day 
piobloms of personal and social liilcicst may he discussed m class 

The attitude of giving attention to om own themes is woitliy of commen¬ 
dation, the tcachcis suggest Pucilo lhcan themes of social and ethical 
characlci foi now units The Dcpaitmcut is .studying the possibility of 
suggesting those themes m oidei that tencheis may picpaie then own units 
m coopenition with then pupils* 

Wo lecommcnd especially to tencheis that m addition to using the 
question-and-answei method, they use loimns, lound-Lihle and panel dis¬ 
cussions, the oiguniAitiiMi oi coniinitlccs—in sinnmmy, moie oppoitunity 
should be given to the students to plan, develop piaclic.il dynamics in the 
classioom. 

That these same piobloms au* recognized by the Depaitment of 
Education is suggested by the following exempts fiom statements by 
that Depailmcnl The first states a basic pioblem in a positive man- 
nei, while the second and tliml point to piesetit weaknesses. 

Piobloms which will leceive special attention 

A Woik ucccomplishf'd m the school dislncts foi the impiovemcnt and 
pioteetion ol pupils’ health in leg.nd to the following. 

1 The school lnnelnoom 

2 Dunking xvatei 

3 Samtaiy seiviees ol the school buildings 

4 Sanitation of the school and its sinioundings 

5 Phiygiounds. 

G Oig.uu/alion and direction of games dimng icccssa and lest 
pci Kids 

7 Pievention oi accidents 

8 Medical seiviees 

9 Building lcpnn and equipment 
iO Pupils’ health habits. 

II. The teaching of health picseivalion 

12 Obseivalion of the methods used in leaching with the aim of 
pi eventing, as lai as possible, fatigue, neivousness, and emo¬ 
tional maladjustments in pupils 

13 The belleiment of samtaiy conditions in the community through 
the joint efloit ol the school, the home, and other agencies which 
deal with health pioblenis 11 

With veiy laic exceptions, mu leucheis believe that the learning-teaching 
pioecss is of then exclusive incumbency, This idea has developed in our 
pupils a complex of eonloimily which has depnved them of the oppor¬ 
tunity of exeicising then potentialities* in the uiilolding or then personalities 
Pupils believe that they come to school only to lcuin oi to memoiize what 
they aie taught This condition has pi educed a type ol pupil incapable 

0 Pmgnuna dc Supcivision, Dirccuon de Eseueln Elemental y de Escuela 
Secundana, DeparUmcnlo de Instruceion, Diuembie de 1947 
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of thinking and studying independently, of using his initiative, of accepting 
responsibility, and of becoming an active membei of a social gioup 7 ^ 

The idea that school subjects aie to be Laught as ends in themselves still 
pie vails m the minds of many teaclieis The concept of the mlcgial devel¬ 
opment of the child has not ns yet been mcoipoiated in the personal 
philosophy of oui teaching coips Subjects aie taught because they are 
included m the coini.es of studies and not because these subjects and all 
othci school expel lcnces contubutc to the development of the intellectual, 
emotional, physical, aesthetic, and moial aspect ol the peisonahty of the 
child 8 

Local leadeis sec many of the same needs as ciucial In a ten- 
mmutc buzz session, as a pail of the all-day confeience of the suivey 
staff with representatives of each of the school distnets, individuals 
weie aslccd to discuss m small groups the pioblems which they con- 
sideied ciucial in the impiovement of tlie educational piogiam m 
Puerto Rico A study of the pioblems listed shows that those most 
frequently mentioned have to do with adjusting educational experi¬ 
ences to the needs of learners. The following aie illustrative: 

If oui anal conditions aie dill'cicnt fiom those m the mban schools, why 
is it that the anal elemenlaiy schools have the same cimiculum? 

Do we have a sccondaiy school that leally saves the needs of the 
Pueilo Rican people? Isn’t oui sccondaiy school extiemely classical, tiadi- 
tional? Should wc make it moie and moie a terminal school with voca¬ 
tional subjects m tlie lead? 

The school moitality at the sccondaiy level is up to 80 pei cent at 
piesent Besides that, veiy lew are acccepted in upper courses, and most of 
them aie giaduatcd horn a geneial couise without any otliei futuie plan 
Example of 165 students giaduated last yeai in my district, only 24 weie 
accepted at the Univeisity, 4 went to the States, and 4 otheis found jobs 
as secietanes Of those 165, only 8 weie giaduated fiom the Distributive 
Occupations Couise, 56 fiom the Secietaual Course, and 101 ficm the 
General College Piepaialoiy Couise In our opinion, a geneial vocational 
high school couise is uigently needed 

How can we reduce veibahzation m our system? 

Othei pioblems frequently mentioned lelated to “tenchei turnover 
m the luial zone”, “piepaung text and other materials to meet the 
needs of Pucito Rican childien”, and requests for specific help with 
the implementation of such piactices as “leachei-pupil planning,” 
“evaluating pupil giowth accoidmg to the modem Rends of our 

t Plan oj Woik foi the Elemental y Utban School , Circular Letter to Superin¬ 
tendents of Schools Regarding Supervisoiy and Admimstiative Procedures for the 
School Year, 1946-47, p .10 

8 Ibid, p 11 
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philosophy of education,” “a flexible daily progiam wheie subjects 
aie integiated” 

Doubtless the aieas of concern named by the several gioups are 
those to which attention should bo given in planning and working 
with teacheis on the mipiovemcnl of instruction Theie remains the 
need for study of the way in which problems such as these affect the 
individual teachei and the meaning they have for the teacher with 
whom puncipnl 01 supeivisoi is woikmg That this need is leal is 
suggested by (1) the not infrequent difficulty had by teachers when 
asked to name pioblems with which they weie confronted m their 
work, and (3) the numbei of lefeiences to physical factors as die 
major difficulties faced m dying to develop a good educational pro- 
giam. Foi example, of foity-six peisons woikmg in the elementary 
schools, only two mentioned the problem of “question-and-answer 
method” of teaching m contiast to the thnty-one lefeiences to lack of 
suitable mateuals for instruction. Other major pioblems noted were 
conditions of buildings and equipment, inadequate teacher prepara¬ 
tion, pool economic conditions of patents, oveieiowdmg of pupils m 
rooms, mteilockmg and double cmollment, lack of paienL coopeiadon, 
too heavy teachei load, health conditions of pupils. Only m the case 
of one oi two respondents are found such pioblems as change of 
unfavoiable attitudes, lorniation of habits, gtoup planning with pu¬ 
pils, how to evaluate outcomes, bcttei coordination of social agencies 
and lesouices of the community to eniich social life and the cumcu- 
lum. 

While the frequently mentioned pioblems of materials, building 
and equipment, teachei load, economic conditions aie important and 
must be ol concern to educators of Pueilo Rico, it is significant that 
m so many cases these were the only pioblems identified Theie 
would seem to be a tendency on the pait of both teacheis and local 
administrative and supervisoiy peisonnel to accept these as difficul¬ 
ties about which little can be done inthei than to focus on the prob¬ 
lems which they cieate and try to find ways of dealing moie effec¬ 
tively with some of the pioblems within the existing physical and 
structuial limitations To know, howevei, that these aie the concerns 
of teachers and others is important Knowing this, woik can go for- 
waid to help teachers find ways in which they can eontnbutc both to 
boltei learning experiences foi children within the imposed limita¬ 
tions and to bringing about needed changes. 

To mciease sensitivity to problems and situations and to work with 
teachers m teims of then focus on pioblems, it is fuither suggested: 
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1 That opportunities be piovided foi teachers and others to see out¬ 
standing educational practices thiough visitation, demonstration, 
educational films, and the like Such opportunities should be used 
to help teachers see differences in the educational experiences of 
childien in the obseivcd situation and in the teacher’s own situa¬ 
tion 

2 That guidance of the individual teacher be in terms of his particu¬ 
lar concern as a starting point Foi example, the teacher who sees 
a majoi problem m the “lack of janitois to do samtaiy woik” can 
be helped to see ways m which boys and girls can contnbutc to 
bettei samtaiy conditions in the school and how such contributions 
can add to the children’s understanding of samtaiy practices. The 
teachei concerned about the “lack of tiamed personnel m special 
fields” can be guided to secure the services of individuals m the 
community who can give the needed help, If such a person hap¬ 
pens to be a paient, the situation also piesents the opportunity of 
dealing with the problem of “lack of paient coopeiation.” 

WORKING COOPERATIVELY WITH TEACHERS 
ON THEIR PROBLEMS 

The concept of working cooperatively with teacheis on tlieir piob- 
lems, expiesscd in the Plan of Supervision of the Depaitment quoted 
in the piccedmg section, is also reflected in the reports of the Com¬ 
missioner of Education following the reorientation of the philosophy 
of supeivision m 1930-31. The lepoit of 1944-45 is illustrative 0 

As long as teachers aie not stimulated to participate fully and intelli¬ 
gently in the various phases of administrative and supervisory work—plan¬ 
ning and carrying out activities and evaluating the lesults—they will not 
accept supervision as a cooperative effoit oi supervises as colleagues who 
are anxious and willing to help direct the teaching-learning process, nor 
will they considei shaiing tho responsibilities of this aspect of the woik 
In the piepaiation of supervisory piograms, ceitam fundamental princi¬ 
ples indispensable to the satisfactoiy lealization of the supervisory objectives 
must be. considered The supeivisoiy piogiam should reflect the combined 
efforts of tcachcis, supcivisois, and others who are familiar with the needs 
of the community, pupils, and teacheis Furthermore, it should be based 
on cunent facts about the existing problems of the community and should 
be sufficiently flexible so that during tho couise of the development of the 
progiam it will be possible to make necessary modifications indicated by 
the experience of those participating 

0 Report of tlw Commissioner of Education, 1944-4$, p 50 
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SIGNIFICANCE OF WORKING COOPERATIVELY 

Working coopciativcly with teacheis is basic to any plan fm the 
improvement of instruction, such 11 s slaitmg with the concerns of the 
leainoi, coopciativc planning, and active participation of the leainei 
ill the piosecutinn of plans It is a concept basic to llic full imple¬ 
mentation ol pi maples fundamental to an effective learning situation 
whether the leainei be a child 01 an adult, basic to the punciples 
used by the suivey stall in studying the educational piogiam of Puerto 
Rico (see Chaptoi 5), the same punciples which must govern lecom- 
mcndaLions loi the luithei development ol all aspects of the educa¬ 
tional piogiam, including the woik in m-seivicc education of teachers. 

Fuithei, woikmg with tcaclicis cooperatively is a concept basic to 
effective human lelations It is a concept of peei relationship, a con¬ 
cept 111 which each coopeiatmg membei hi mgs to the situation his 
particular competencies and baekgioimd of expeiience. The teachei 
brings the intimate knowledge and undci standing of the paiticular 
pupil gioup; local aclinimstiatois and supcivisoiy officeis bung under- 
stanchng ol the pccuhai pioblcins of the school unit and the general 
needs and conditions ol the chslnet, the nicmbcis of the Depaitmcnt 
of Education bring the perspective ol many teaching-learning situa¬ 
tions and a knowledge of mat dials that they have had the time and 
oppoi tnnily to investigate 

These special competencies suggest that the intimate study with 
leaeheis ol teaching-learning problems is a majoi lesponsilubty of the 
pimcipal and otliei local supcivisoiy officeis The membeis of the 
Depaitmcnt of Education shaic in this woik (Z) by saving as re- 
souicc persons for both teacheis and local supervisory officeis, and 
(2) by woiking with local leadeis in a piogiam of self-development 
The lattei involves a piogiam of woikmg cooperatively with punci- 
pals, supei mtendents, and then assistants in developing mcieasmgly 
moie effective ways of helping teacheis pciceive and deal with their 
problems This piogiam, too, must be guided by the same basic edu¬ 
cational piinciples as those used by the local supervisory peisonnel in 
woiking with teacheis, it requnes of membeis of the Department of 
Education thaL they give to superintendents and then assistants the 
guidance and help that these pci sons me asked to give teacheis. 

" OVER-ALL” GUIDES FOR WORKING ON PROBLEMS 

Tliiee important factors which lend to impede the development of a 
sound education progiam m Pueito Rico aie (1) a lathei literal fol- 
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lowing of 1 ecommendations made by local and insular leadeis and 
then interpretation as dnectives rather than as guides to be modified 
to meet existing conditions m the local situation, (2) concern foi 
sound pioposals on a veibal level, often with little lecogmtion of 
disciepancies between expiesscd tlieoiy and theory-m-action, and 
(3) misconceptions of some basic educational ideas 

Recognition and study ol these factois with a view to modifying 
and changing them suggest several qualities which must characterize 
the cooperative work ol teacheis and local and insular administrative 
and supeivisoiy pci sonnet First, all work must be dnected towaid 
helping the individual teacher to become the tesponsible agent in 
selecting and guiding learning experiences which are indigenous to 
the needs and inteiosls of kis paiticular learneis Many of the ex¬ 
cellent suggestions offeied m curriculum matenals and many of the 
sound goals earnestly sought aie minimized, and in some cases 
negated, because teachers cairy suggestions foiwaid exactly as given 
Despite such definite statements as the following taken fiom circular 
letteis issued on July 1, 1948, teacheis tend to hold to the plans 
outlined by the Dcpailment. 

Flexibility m the use of the schedule is recommended' 10 

The supeivisois should stimulate the leaclieis to piepare then own units 
following m genenil the pnnciples used in those sent by the Department. 
Each activity lelated to community pioblcms should pioject itself into the 
community to winch the school lenders a service 11 

Only as teacheis have a sliaie and a responsibility m the develop¬ 
ment of educational plans will they oveicome a habit pattern of 
looking to leadeiship foi specific dnections to be earned out with 
little or no modification Teacheis who are involved as active agents 
in planning the educational program will develop a readiness to 
select fiom among suggestions those most pionnsing for then par¬ 
ticular pupil gioup, a leadmess to modify proposals oi develop new 
ways of working Both the desired educational program and the 
fact that Fuel to Rico has this yeai enteied upon a new period of self- 
direction with the election of the Governor of the Island, make it 
essential that eveiy efloit be made to have teacheis share actively 
in the development ol the educational piogiam, a program meeting 
the needs of the paiticulai pupil gioup and community 

Second, tlicie is need foi a piogram of m-seivice education which 

10 Cueular Letter No 1, July 1, 1948 . 

11 Policy for the Oi gamzation and Functioning of the School System, Circular 
Letter No 2, July 1, 1948 
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does not stop short of translating ideas into action Mellado em¬ 
phasizes tins need 

In Puerto Rico we have spoken a gieat deal of adapting the schools to 
the local envnoimient, hut the most we have done is to say a few generalities 
on that particular , . This woik has to he tamed out so as to pass from 
generalities to concrete lecommendutioiis and lioni veibulism to suggestions 
which imply action to he followed 

That this is a continuing need is suggested by a number of the 
pioblems noted in the preceding section, by the dispanty between 
actual piacticcs m the classroom and proposals found m circular 
letters, curriculum bulletins, and other materials designed to guide 
toacheis, by the emphasis in many ol the supcivisoiy plans and 
annual lepoits of supenntendents upon geneinl objectives and 
philosophical discussion, with little 01 no attempt to make proposals 
for implementing the geneial theory, and in some instances by specific 
suggestions which aie contiadictoiy 

To meet this need, attention must be given to an tying ptoposals 
beyond general theotelical statements to suggestions for implementa¬ 
tion. Much time and eneigy now go into piepaung supervisory plans 
and helps to teachers tlnough cneular letters and other types of cui- 
uculum materials But many of tlio potentially excellent suggestions 
can have little eftcct upon practice without tuithei specific analysis 
The following is illustrative of one such guide m a cucular letter 
that would seem to mean little for local leadens in its piesent foim 

It will he necessary that each supervisor study with the teachers each 
of the units to leach n clear understanding ol the following concepts, unit, 
cenLci of mleiesl, aiea, activity, initial activity, pioblem, evaluation, desir¬ 
able results, cxpcnencc, concepts, generalization, knowledge, facts, social 
conduct, piojccts, integration, exclusion, experiment, discussion 

How meaningful and distinctive aie these concepts m the minds of 
principals and supervisors? Aie they the essential items to be con¬ 
sidered m helping teacheis effectively use the lesouice units on com¬ 
munity pioblems? Questions such as these must be asked and 
answeicd by Puerto Rican educators as they woik on a progiam of 
in-service education designed to telatc effectively theory and practice. 

Similai needs aie noted m the plans of supervision developed'by 
superintendents and principals. The following excerpts from the 

12 Ramftn Mellado, Bosqaejo dc Filnsnfia Educutiva para Puerto Rico (Dis- 
curso leido ante la Asambfea Aimal del Circulo dc Supervisidn y Admmisliaeidn 
Escdar dc Puerto Rico, el 20 dc Dreiembie dc 1947) 

13 Policy foi the Oigamzalton and Functioning of ilia School System, Circular 
Lcttei No. 2, July 1, 1948 
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supeivisoiy plan of a high school pnncipal suggests a basically im- 
poitant and woitli-wlnle pioposal for study with teacheis, but one 
calling for moie speciSc guides if administrator and teachers aie to 
actually achieve the desired objective 

Situation III 

The tcaclicis’ lepoil and the diagnostic tests conflim that the students 
do not know how to attack problem situations They do not know the 
fundamental aspects of the pioblems discussed in mathematics classes, 
social sciences, natmal sciences, languages, and the like 

Activities: 
a Visits 

1 Announced 

2 Unannounced 

3 On call 

b Personal conferences 
c Gioup conferences 

d Study and interpretation of couises of study 
a Study of pioblcnrs by gintips 

/ Reading on techniques to be used m the solution of pioblems 
g Piofcssional bulletins 
h Demonstration classes 
i Guided observation 
i Supeivised teaching 
l Intel visitation 11 

The activities pioposed might well apply to any one of the seveial 
otlici situations included in the supervisory plan, 

One other illustration is selected from the plan of supervision of a 
supeuntendent of schools It represents one of the moie specific 
statements among the supeivisoiy plans leviewed by the suivey staff, 
m the sense of presenting a numbei of suggestions for realizing the 
objective Many of these, however, are very general, and depending 
upon the nnluie of then development might oi might not conti lbute 
to the goal foi which they aie pioposed. 

Objectives 

I To develop a public relations piogiam in oidei to impiove the 
physical conditions of the school and to have the community co¬ 
operate m the improvement of the school as a whole. . . . 

Means to Cany Out Those Objectives. 

I Foi Objective No. L 

a. Faculty meetings to discuss pioginms Proposed means and or- 
gunr/.ilion to aid in developing this piogiam 
"T/uec-Yen; Plan of Supct vision, 1948-SI, -High School 
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b Student paitieipatiou 

1 Ilomc-ioom discussions 

(a) Impcnlance of education 
(h) Ilisloiy ol the schools 

2 Assemblies 

3 Suivey ol giadiuites’ positions m nidusliy, etc 

4 Students’ committee to toopeiale with faculty committee 

C Pin outs’ participation 

1 Meetings aciouhng to guides 

2 Discussions of students’ wollaio 

3 Acquaintances with school oigam/alian 

4 Social lcl.itions with Lcacheis 

5 Oigamzation ol a ccnlnd committee to cooperate with 
Lcacheis and students in cauymg out plan 

d Pioposed activities 

]. Releases to the piess 

2 School papei 

3, Radio piogiams 

C Stienglht'iung oigamzation nl patents 

t 

Both to move beyond vc-ibul acceptance and to bung about fun¬ 
damental change m teitebei, piiuciji.il, and sujieivisoi action-patterns, 
it will be nccessaiy to give attention to implementing theoiy by 
piesentmg a number of specific jnopusak [or action Tcaclicis, pun- 
cipal-s, and otlreis will, llitough such suggestions, have a clear under- 
standing of how basic ideas can be earned into action Proposals 
appiopuate t ol then p.uLicultu situation can be tuocl oi tested, while 
wcll-woiked-out suggestions not dneclly oi lully apjslymg will serve 
to stimulate other pioposnls loi action. 

The thud chaiactenstic cmiently needing emphasis m the m-seivice 
teachei education jnogiam is checking each pioposal foi ils relevance 
io and consistency with the basic educational philosophy governing 
the educational piogiam. While many teaelieis may not give suf¬ 
ficient thought io the following quotation hum a lucent cuculai lettei 
to question a possible dichotomy ol point of view, lcacheis who aie 
glowing m the dhnotion of studying pioposnls l.vtlici than following 
them blindly will wondei about the relationship between “pupil 
needs” and “need to leach cm lam pnneijilo.s m subject fields”: 

The emphasis ol the flexible jnogiam is placed upon the child rathei 
than upon mateu.ds and time 'the iniileuals' turn into means to develop 
the child Due to this fact, time is submcheated to the need and interest 

1C Plan oj Supei vision, School Tcai 10 it, -School District 
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of each group Theie ace basic punches m arithmetic, Spanish, scrence, 
and the like, which need to be taught, to teach them the teachei will take 
the needed time, be thu twenty minutes 01 an hour 1G 


The thoughtful tcachm, while valuing the caution, will, as suggested 
above, wondei at the implied relationship between the two types of 
need The less thoughtful teachei who follows "directions” has 
sanction to overlook pupil needs. The veiy punciple which the 
Department and local leadeis may have been seeking to help the 
teachei to nndci stand is negated by a statement which has not been 
checked with sufficient caie 

A similai dangei of misconception is noted in the following excerpt 
horn the annual repoit of the acting dnectoi of a division of the 
Depaitmenl ol Education, a pioposal leferred to m “Recommendations 
about the Schedule of the Elementary Schools,” piesented m Cir¬ 
cular Lcttei No 1, issued on July 1, 1948: 


Steps should be taken to consolidate the tinee 20-minute periods for 
physical education into one weekly peuod of 60 minutes. This arrange¬ 
ment would piovidc an adequate amount ol time foi effective woik in this 
phase of the school ciiniciiluni at the elementaiy level 17 

If, as the same ciicular lcLLei states, “the end sought by the physi¬ 
cal education piogi.un is not only sliong and healthy clnldien but 
the piogiam should also eontnbute to then mental, emotional and 
social development,” it is doubtful if a single one-horn period can 
bung the same benefits as several shoitei penods unless the par¬ 
ticular gioup of clnldien have adequate lecieational opportunities 
outside Lhe school, If the lattei is the case, the pioposal might well 
be sound Iiowevei, until such time as moie teachers mterpiet the 
contents of ciicular letteis as lecommendations to be modified m 
teims of the needs of a paiticulai gioup and community, it would 
seem necessaiy to point up the bases upon which the suggestion is 
made and to indicate questions which need to be asked by the in¬ 
dividual teachei in teims of his situation 

Anothei lllusliation of the need to check proposals carefully m 
teims of accepted pimciples is taken from a piofessional bulletin 
issued m one of the school distucts. Combined with such positive 
and specific proposals as the fiisl two leported undei “A” below are 
such doubtful practices as that given as “B-l ” 

la Vohuj [ni the Otgamzahim find Functioning of the School System, Circular 
Letter No 21, July I, 1948 

17 Annual Report Tiro Elementaiy School, 1947^18, p 53 
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A 2 Do not use a film when inotc effective methods can be used. 

5 Always pieview a film befoie using it in class. 

B 1. Piepaie students' foi the film 

Before the film is shown, the teacher should see that each student 
has a study guide, should explain the objectives and aiouse inter¬ 
est in the lesson, discuss new toms to bo used, give a buef expla¬ 
nation of the contents of the film, advise the students to look for 
ceitain important points, and caution them that they will be re¬ 
quired to answer the questions in the study guide aflei seeing the 
film la 

The evident teacliei "dnection,” the use of a film to answei questions 
prepaied in advance rathei than to give help with pioblems and 
questions of concern to the pupils, the setting and explanation of 
objectives by the teachei—all scive to develop misconceptions m the 
minds of those who, m othei bulletins and m meetings, aie advised 
of the ccntial position ol the child m the learning pioccss and the 
impoitance of lus pait in setting purposes and developing plans for 
work While it is not entncly clcai hom the bulletin, it may be that 
the mateiial has been exliacted fiom another publication. If so, the 
situation is just as scuous and suggests that gieat caie needs to be 
cxeicised in the selection of quoted maleuals so that they will be 
m accoid with the basic pimciples guiding the educational program 
of Puerto llico. 

As the vanous aspects of the piogiam of m-seivice education take 
account of the foicgoing proposals (guiding the individual teacher 
in woikmg with learners on experiences indigenous to then needs 
and mteiests, cariymg proposals beyond theoretical statements to 
specific suggestions foi action, checking each pioposal for its lelation 
to basic educational goals), annual lopoits of woik will give evidence 
of an educational pxogiam that affects the lives of the clnldien and 
their community Such statements as the first one given below will 
be replaced by the following 

No. 1 

Units m health were undei taken, 

(a) Principles of sanitation—learning activities were real. Pupils 
learned to think effectively about the solution of social health 
pioblems 10 


18 How to Use Motion Pictures, Piofcsxum.il Bulletin,-School District, 

1947-48 

lu Annual Repoit on Educational Activities, -, Pucito Rir.o, 1948. 
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The above cncumstances leave a population of over 1,000 pupils in the 
mban zone and nirae than 2,500 in the rural areas with more than half 
then time as leisure horns This fact would not be half as serious as it is 
heie m this distnet The following small piece of statistical account will 
bo enough to conceive llic giaveness of this problem 


Leisuie places in- 

Basketball giounds 0 Libraiy rooms 0 

Volley-ball giounds 0 Public theater 0 

Softball playgiomids 1 Bathing places 0 

Bars 5 


, The school environment encounteied a counterbalance m the un- 
desuable enviionment with winch the school population has to come in 
contact dining at least half then daily time We have been trying to 
impiove this envnonment m the following ways. 

1 Petition to bai owneis m older to have them 
a Avoid cheap music 

b Avoid the presence of school pupils in these places. 

2. A pkygiound is m eonstiuclion with the coopeiation of the paieut- 
teachei association 

3 A public lihi.uy will be opened soon where the jail now stands. 
Moie than 300 books have been leceived as donations from teacheis 
and olliei citizens'. 

4 A piofcssioual hbnuy foi tcaehcis is aheady staiting to function 

5 School (lowci guldens were planted dunng the yeai by the pupils and 
tcaclicis 00 


HELPING WITH PROBLEMS IN VARIED WAYS 

Many and varied are the aspects of a program of instructional im¬ 
provement Some problems require expenmental study, while others 
can be adequately dealt with aftei gioup discussion, some teachers 
ate helped tlnough caieful study of curriculum materials, while others 
need the help that comes tlnough direct supervision Both the in¬ 
dividual teacher and the paiticular problem aie factois conditioning 
the way in which the situation can best be met The matenals which 
follow considei the various ways in which teacheis, local leaders, and 
the Depailmcnt of Education work togethei on their common prob- 
lem-betlei educational experiences foi children, youth, adults in 
Pueito Rico 

20 Annual Nanativa Revolt on This Year’s Woik, -School District, 

1947-48, 
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HELPING TEACHERS THROUGH INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS a 

One of the services which 1 usul .11 and local supeivisoiy groups can 
render leacheis is to make available foi them materials which offer 
suggestions and findings that have a homing on then pioblems: 
couises of study, resomce units, bulletins, lepmts of experimental 
studies, and the like. 

Insular Dcoelopmcnt oj Materials Ovei the past sevoial yeais, 
tluee niaioi types of matenals have been made available to teacheis 
through the woik of the Depiulment of Education, The Hist is the 
revision or development of couises of study The following state¬ 
ments illustrate ways m which these matenals have been developed 

It is now icady foi the teachers, uiid is to seive as a general guide, not as 
a text to be followed slavishly, Moie than 253 leacheis have contubuted to 
its constiuclioii, and we earnestly hope that all leacheis of home economics 
will feel fiee to suggest changes foi its linpiovemeiit - 2 

In the uiban schools, majoi emphasis lias been placed upon the piepaia- 
tion, levision, Inal and piescntalum of t< titalivc mateual fm fmthei use and 
revision dunng the coining yeai , Tile actual woik was slmted duimg 
the activity month in 1046 by a committee of leacheis and English field 
assistants who woikecl on minimum essentials . . 

Duimg the year 1946-47 intensive woik was done in the chstiicts of 
lllo Piechns, Guuyania, and San Juan nuclei the English field assistant, 
who kept constantly m touch with the English supoivisois At the same 
time, in i espouse to leijuesls of teacheis in seiviee, a study was made to 
select the basic winds to be taught m guides 3 to 6 in accoulance with 
needs foi each guide. . 21 

Anolhei method used is to ask teacheis, through questionnaiies, to 
offei suggestions foi the impiovetnent of couises ol study. This has 
been done leccnlly in the mens of Spanish and community pioblems 
Use ol the method in the field of English is indicated m the following 
material issued thiough a cucular lettci 

The attached matenals wcie tentatively piep.ucd by committees of teach¬ 
eis, English field assistants, and ciuiicuhnn technicians. They weie tiled 
out in seveiul districts and levised at vanous committee meetings . . 
These materials will be a tentative basis lot language woik They me open 
to constant revision They aic lieieby placed m tile hands of the teacheis, 
who me expected to adapt them to specific situations, 

21 "Instructional materials” as used m tins section lefeis to matenals developed 
toi use by teachers in impiovmg the educational pingi.un Matenals foi use by 
learners me consideied in Chapter 17 

22 Insular Board of Vocational Education, Home Economics Division, A Guide 
in Education for llomemuhng m Pacito Iiico, p, 2, 1945 

23 Repoit of the Cammisuonei of Education, 1946-47 (Manuscript) 
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Please submit, at the end of the yeai, a leport based on the following 
outline. ... b 

1 Suggestions as to items 01 woids to he added, eliminated, or changed 
from one giade to anothci ° 

2. New ideas as to methods of teaching and vitalizing the work 

3. Title, authoi, and publishing company of any other leference books 
found useful m cany mg out the language program. 21 

The work being clone by the Curnculum Division through its 
research studies is a piomismg approach to the development of couise 
of study matenals in teims of significant background facts The cui- 
rent studies of pupil mteiests and of pupil enors m wiitten Spanish 
(through studies of pupil compositions at the elementary and high 
school levels) can piovide helpful guides in developing curriculum 
mateuals peitincnt to the needs of Pueito Rican children and youth, 25 
Such studies need to ho planned with great care Teacher-dictated 
compositions, for example, might give a very false picture of the real 
needs which Pucilo Rican chilchen have m wntten expression 
In the fuithei development of this very important part of the pio- 
gram of instiuctional improvement, it is urged that the following 
become general pi act ices 

1 That cuiuculum materials centially developed be piepaied by 
committees having a wide lepiesentation among the persons re¬ 
sponsible for and interested in education—classioom teacheis, 
principals, distinct admimsliatois, interested and qualified laymen, 
Depaitmont supeivisois who woik in field situations, and those 
membeis of the Depaitnient having an ovei-all lesponsibihty for 
cuniculum development 

2 That membeis of the Deymitment of Education of the University 
be asked to woik with curriculum committees, bringing to the 
work then special competence and taking from it better under¬ 
standing of the needs of teachers and the steps being taken by 
the Insnlai Department to meet those needs These members can 
then woik moie intelligently to make their couises contribute to 
the common and central proposes of the educational program 

3 That consideration be given to the establishment of a repre¬ 
sentative curnculum council for ovei-all planning, with committees 

24 The Toothing of English in the Elementally School Circular Letter No 30, 
Septembei 10, 1947 

55 Brief Repail of Woi\ Dime by the Cut nudum Division, from January to 
August, 1948, p 3 Also icfcrred to in the Report of the Commissioner of 
Education, 1947-48 
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appointed by the council foi particulai jobs Membeiship on com¬ 
mittees would be for the period of time lequired for the paiticular 
piece of work, while that on the cuniculiim council would be for 
a two- 01 thiee-yeai penod with a lotating membeiship. Such a 
plan should allow foi many members of the teaching and ad¬ 
ministrative staffs to paiticipate in the msulai program of cui- 
nculum development. This is basic to giving fuller meaning to the 
piogiam and to helping teaclieis and otheis to understand how 
to use, and the impoitance of using, centrally developed materials 
in a selective mannei in terms of the needs of a paiticular gioup 
of learneis 

4. That the couise of study malcnals developed be of a nature to 
facilitate local planning in terms of a paiticulai gioup of learners. 
This dictates the need foi materials that aie suggestive rather than 
presenbed, that offer vaned ways of anivmg at a goal, that present 
a wealth of matenals far beyond those which any one teachei and 
pupil gioup could deal with 

5 That the couise of study materials developed come to grips with 
the basic and ciucial pioblcms of the Island and help teachers 
both to lecognivo the significance of these problems and to help 
childien and youth face and deal with them leahslically and in¬ 
telligently 

6 That careful study be made of ways of acquainting teaclieis with 
new couise of study lrmteiials. 

A second typo of basic cmriculum matcnal developed in the 
Depaitment of Education is the source unit. A rather comprehensive 
plan for the development of such units is being earned foiward in 
connection with the work m community pioblems Frequent ref¬ 
erence has been made to these matenals m earliei sections of this 
survey repoit, Theie is little doubt that they are helpful to teachers 
In fact, one of the major present pioblems is that they are followed 
too closely by many teachers. The comments of the Commissioner m 
bis Annual Repoit aie both pertinent and sound: 

These units, lo ho effective, must originate in the school community 
where they me to bo developed. ... It is expected that the teachers will 
modify these units in accoidancc with local situations and that they will 
contribute to futuie revisions of these matenals =<1 

Repoit oj the Commissioner of Education, 1948^17 (Manuscript). 
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If teachers are to use the units with direct reference 
situations, it is suggested that eveiy effort be made m 
ment of souice units to: 


to theii local 
the develop- 


1, Include factual backgiound data needed by the teacher 

2. Inciease the number of suggested pupil expenences that call foi 
duect contact with the local envnonment, that call for "action” 
lather than reading about the pioblem or situation. 


3, Include illustiations of ways m winch the unit might be develoned 
with diffeient groups of pupils having diffeient backgiounds and 
envuoninental conditions. 


A thud type of mateiial frequently used in the guidance of teacher 
is tlie circular Icttei oi special bulletin The range of subjects con¬ 
sidered is suggested by the following titles selected at random 

Teaching the Fust Glade Student I-Iovv to Read 
Problems of the Cumculum 
Text and Refcience Books 
Activity Pei tod in the Elcmentaiy Schools 
Orientation foi Spanish Woik m the Secondly Schools 
Dances and Other Activities for Raising Funds for Giaduation Ex- 
pensos 

Notice Regarding Conduct to Be Obseived by Students in the School 
and llie Community 

The cuculai letter can by vntue of its flexibility and case of piepara- 
tion foi cu dilation be'a very effective type of professional communica¬ 
tion. The fiecdom accorded in publication provides opportunity to 
share ideas on any typo of problem of concern to teachers, and at 
a time when the mateiial has greatest meaning foi them, At present, 
however, this veiy positive factoi is offset by the fact that the circular 
lettei is also used foi sending dneetives to school peisonnel. All too 
frequently leacheis and local administrative officers consider all cn- 
culai letters mandates lather than mstiuments for shanng ideas and 
experiences. Means need to be found for helping teachers to dis¬ 
tinguish between dneetives and shared ideas and suggestions This 
should not be too difficult to achieve, especially if the letteis are 
designed to deal with the cuiient concerns of teacheis and offei 
varied suggestions and ideas lather than a single pioposal So de¬ 
signed, the eucultir lettei might meet the desue of some of the 
Department membens to have a newslcltei or bulletin m which a 
problem of concern to teacheis would he discussed and ways in which 
different teachers dealt with tlie situation shaied, So developed, the 
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newslettei would provide a means lor exchange of ideas among 
teachers working m different locations. 

If circular lctteis weie developed m this manner, it would be pos¬ 
sible to use special bulletins loi repotting more comprehensive state¬ 
ments and special studies. The studies of the Supeiioi Education 
Council and such undertakings ol the Guineulum Division as the 
bulletin on group techniques and the study of cliildicn’s mteiests 
aie illustrative. Gieatei use might well be made ol the special com¬ 
petence of members ot the University of Pueilo Rico in the develop¬ 
ment of special pamphlets and bulletins 
The following suggestions aic olleied as ways ol meieasmg the 
usefulness of letteis and bulletins as fonns of communication 

1 That all matteis of oflieial business which aie in the form of short 
repenting at policies' accepted in uctum taken be issued as 
memoranda 

2 That the cnculai letter become a newslettei in which both profes¬ 
sional personnel and lay leadcis sluue in the exchange of ideas 
and experiences Its content might well include bnet lepoits of 
activities in the Department, progiess ol the cential cuniculum 
council, JT the consideration of one 01 moio problems of concern 
to teacheis, together with ways m which different tcaclieis are 
working on the problem 

3 That special bulletins he developed to report special studies and 
to piovrde detailed helps and suggestions in selected areas The 
lecent errcular lcttei m the area of reading leadmoss, ioi example, 
would become a special bulletin Such bulletins should be made 
available to every teacher and pnncipal concerned with the area 
undei consideration, while distiicf officials should continue to 
receive a copy of all materials issued by the Department 

Local Development of Matenals Professional bulletins are pre¬ 
pared and distributed within certain distncts Some of these aie the 
organ of the Council on Supervision of the disluct, othcis aie a direct 
communication fiom the office of the superintendent Distncts differ 
widely as to the natuic of these matenals Some deal with a single 
topic or aica of concern, 2H while others aie a compilation of aiticles 

27 See suggestion No 8 under prow ding section entitled, “Insulin Development 
of Materials, 

28 Bolotin do Ouentacion Tsiiscn.ui/.i do Mulom.Uit.as on ]os Guidos VII, VIII 
y IX—Distrito Eseolur do Ponce, Qtiuna del Supeimtendenle de Escuelas, 
1947-48 How to Use Motion Pietuics, Piotessional Bulletin, Ponec School Dis¬ 
trict, 1947-48 
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on varied subjects,-" such as How to Use Motion Pictures”, “Mathe¬ 
matics in Grades 7, 8, 9 , Repoit of a Demonstration Class m In¬ 
tegrated Teaching”, “Units in Reading and Spanish”; “Modem Super¬ 
vision”, “Is Oigamzed Subject Mattel Disappeanng m the Progiessive 
School?”; “Activities in the Elementary School”; “The Activity Penod”, 
"Functions of the Supervisor ’ Most bulletins are addiessed to all 
membeis of the professional peisonnel of a distiict Occasionally, 
one is designated for a special gioup, as in the case of a bulletin fox’ 
principals on “Modem Supeivision ”™ Aiticles aie written most 
frequently by admimstiative officeis and occasionally by teachers 
At tunes, stones, poems, and aiticles by cluldien are included, Some 
bulletins include items fiom othci published souices 
Local materials of the type described aie valuable means of inter¬ 
communication among the professional shift of a distiict In their 
fui ther development and use it is suggested that attention be given 
to. 

1 Developing each bulletin m tcims of the special needs of the 
local staff. 

2 Providing oppoitumties foi tcacheis to have a larger part m con¬ 
tributing to the bulletins 

3 Including caiefully selected descriptive leports of teacheis and 
pupils working togetliei m learning situations. 

4, Replacing quotations, poems, and like items fiom othei sources by 
the woik ol children and teachers in the distiict 

The bulletin should become a means by which tcacheis and others 
in the disinct exchange experiences and discuss common pioblems 
Some issues might be designed for paients and include contributions 
from them. II vanous issues, pailiculaily those lepoiting woik de¬ 
veloped lay tcacheis and pupils, weie sent to the Depaitment of 
Education, selections could be lepnnted in the newslettei, and thus 
ideas of tcacheis might be shared with teachers and admimstratois 
throughout the Island Such specific and conciete materials are 
regaided by many teacheis as most helpful. They seive as illustra¬ 
tions of ways m winch one leacliei and pupil group earned theory 
into action, To he of greatest value such materials should be caie¬ 
fully selected m Lei ms of the soundness of the piocedures illustrated 

20 Boldin PioIcmoimI Oi guiio del Conscjo do Supervision, Distrito Escolar de 
Rio Picduis (Vol I, Ni'iin l, 1947 mul Vnl II, Num 1, 1948) 

30 Modem Supeii/iutm Pioiessioiul Bulletin, Ponce School Distuet, Office ol 
the Supeiintcndenl of Schools, 1947-48. 
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For example, the following stenographic report of a first grade dis¬ 
cussion gioup designed to illustrate "integrated teaching” and re¬ 
ported m a professional bulletin of one of the school distncts, would 
not have been selected had the pioccduie used been caiefully 
analyzed 

I Fiee Activities Period 

Upon enteiing the loom we find clnldien leading, copying words and 
numbeis, playing at the lottery, covet mg hooks, drawing and paint¬ 
ing, making doll iuimluie, sewing, willing on tho blackboaid, and 
playing with Sticks. 

II. Discussion Penod 

T —How many children me theie in the fiist semicucle? (Children 
count) 

C —Foui. 

T —And how many m the ollici one? 

C -Five. 

T —Then 5 4 = 9 Who can wnle that numliei on the black¬ 

board? 

T —If wo take I out oi 9, how many arc left? 

C.-Eight, 

T — Wnte 9—1 = 8. 

Ill the otlici scmicnclc thcic arc 4, m mclei to have 5, how 
many moio ait: needed? 

C.—One. 

T.-4 + 1 = ? 

C.-Five 
T —Wiite it. 

In the last .semicucle how many .tie left? 

C.-Fivc 
T.-5 + 5 = P 
C —Ten. 

T —Wnte it This number is 15, 15 -)- 5 = ? 

C —Twenty 
T.—Wnte it, 

T —Let's see the woik on the blackboard 
(They icad woids wulten by a child) 

Heie we have some combinations (They lead them) 

T — ILcie we have the numbeis written up to five. We already 
know them, so wo may ciase them. Iloie we have up to num- 
bci 4 We may ciase them, Who can lead all these woids? 
(Wntten by a child) 

C.— Name, maiz, avena 

T —Look at them and say all oi them alteiwaid 
T —What does this diawmg made by a boy lemind you of? 

(Diawing on boaul) 

C,—The song "Upa, Upa ” 

T —Lot’s sing it (The chilchcn smg, accompanied by the teachei) 
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T -Who can tell us something about the horse? (See drawing 
on bo at cl) ° 

C -The hoise is a domestic animal, a quadiupcd, can be used foi 
hoise laces, for canymg loads, and foi work on the faims 

C —II a pei son lives in the country and he wants to go to town 
he may go on his horse He is a stiong animal 

T -We foi got the little sheep. Who wants to look for the place 
where it says “little sheep”? (They sing song, "The Little 
Sheep”) 

T -Up to what numlici do we have wntten heie? 

C —Fiom 1 to 38 

T.—Who can look foi number 31? Very well 23? Go look foi 
27, 33, 18 We may einse them because you know them 
already 

T —This is the little goat. (Picture on blackboard) What does 
the little goat remind us of? 

C —The song 

T —Find where it says “little goat” 

C-The stoiy of “The Thtee Little Goats” (They sing the song) 

T.—Who wants to lead tins combination heie? 

Here we have some words 

31 

The pattern of teacher question and pupil answer and the lather 
random movement fiom number combination to a bit of piactice in 
reading, to a song, to a fact or two about domestic animals, back 
to numbci combinations—doubtless ordered by tlie sequence of chil¬ 
dren's woik on the blackboard—shows little opportunity for children 
to learn group planning or to paitieipate in fundamental gioup think¬ 
ing, Clearly tlieio is little that calls foi the fiee use of matenals fiom 
arithmetic, language, and music, as they can contribute to meeting 
a situation oi cat tying forwaid an activity. The only situation to be 
met was that of questions asked by the teacher, questions piesented 
in teims of the chance arrangement of work on the blackboaid Yet 
this report is piesented as an lllustiation of “Integrated Teaching” 
The type of misconception suggested by the foregomg was evident 
m a number of situations obseived by membeis of the suivey Rathei 
than help to develop a concept, a report such as the one quoted 
actually hinders its understanding It is only because the survey staff 
believe that such matenals can be such a positive force in improving 
the ways in which teachers and clnldien work together that time is 
taken to use such a detailed lllustiation. The basic idea back of in¬ 
cluding such material m a piofcssionnl bulletin is constiuctive It is 

n Boldin Vwfcsional, Organo dot Cornejo de Supervision, Distrito Escolar, 
Yol II, Num 1, Febiero de 1948. 
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one bit of specific evidence of the need for conciete specific sug¬ 
gestions, but unless such suggestions are carefully checked in teims 
of the basic philosophy underlying the educational piogiam of the 
Island, then inclusion is of doubtful value if not of ical haim. 

The Department of Education can be of assistance to super¬ 
intendents and their assistants in considenng with them the ways 
and means of developing increasingly effective piofessional bulletins, 
The University of Pueito Rico, tlnough its m-seivice piogiam, might 
also help local personnel to make tins’ type oi material an effective 
instrument of piofessional education 

HELPING TEACHERS THROUGH EXPERIMENTATION 

The teacliei with a pioblem who sets up hypotheses and tests them 
in action is a glowing teacher The teacliei who seeks new ways of 
working and studies then effectiveness is a glowing teacliei The 
creative teacher is an expenmenting teacliei, A limited amount of 
such cxpciimcnlation characterises the woik in the schools of Puerto 
Rico at the present time 

Insular Guidance of ExpcnmcntaLion. At piosent, expeiimentation 
seems in most cases to oiiguiale m the Dep.utinent of Education and 
to be earned on m selected schools or with selected teacheis. Illustra¬ 
tive of this type of expeiimentation is thuL earned on in 1944-46 in 
five junior high schools “to determine whether the teaching of the 
vauous subjects m Spanish and the intensification of English as a 
subject affected the development of the ability to use English " 32 Or 
one might lllustiate by the inoie recent study in which teacheis of 
English m fifteen distncts woiked with couises of study and othei 
matonals piepared by the English Institute in collaboration with the 
Department of Education. IJ A slightly different type is that chaiac- 
terized by encouiaging teacheis to expenmenl with flexible schedules 
and the activity penod Piovidmg special opportunities in English 
foi junior high school students is described in the leport of the Com- 
missionei of Education “Above average ninth giaders who wish 
opportunity additional to that olfeied in the regular English class 
aie taken eaie of by a special English class m which they read from 
young people’s magazines 111 A still different appioach is leporled in 
the piepaiation of visiting teachers foi woik in luial aieas, “A piac- 
tice center will be opened dm mg the summer at-for the 

82 Circular Letter No. 3, July 1, 1948 

08 Memorandum, August 18, 1948, 

84 Report of the Cammissionei of Education, 1946-47 (Manuscript), 
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purpose of tiaining visiting teachers m community organization and 

activities 3 ' 

Each of the types lllustiated has a place in an ongoing progiam 
of instructional improvement The fiist suggests the use of pilot 
schools or situations loi testing pioposals before they aie placed be- 
foie all leacheis flic second points to voluntary expenmentation on 
the pint of individual teacheis The thud emphasizes an expeumental 
study of m-seivico education based upon direct Iaboiatoiy expenence 
Foi these expeumental studies to be of gieatest help it is suggested’ 

1 That local leadens take a laigei pait in the intimate guidance and 
“follow-up” of studies undertaken in connection with the program 
of expenmentation of the Depaitment 

2 That the Depaitment and the Umveisity of Pueito Rico consider 
the coopexative development of a bulletin dealing with “on-the- 
job” expenmentation Such a lepoit might include helps on defin¬ 
ing an mea of study, setting up a method foi woikmg on the prob¬ 
lem, keeping letouls, ways of lepoiting and sharing findings with 
othcis. 

3, That the Depaitment and the University cooperatively develop 
workshops foi district administrators and supeivisois to consider 
ways ot stimulating, guiding, and reporting classioom and school 
expenmentation, 

4 That the University of Pucilo Rico critically review its offenngs 
in the mea of the expeumental study of education. It is suggested 
that the woik in Tests and Measurements may well give more 
emphasis to the woik of the teaehei in the study of children and 
teaching-learning situations tlnough classioom expenmentation 
Attention might also be given to this pioblem m the course in 
Methodology and Observation taken by the two-year normal 
gioup 

LocaL Expel mentation The extent of voluntary participation m ex- 
pcumenlation which has been brought about as a result of the policy 
ot the Depaitment of balneation to allow the individual teacher to 
woik m aieas of las special inteiesl whcie he feels most secure is to 
he commended. That many teaclicis do not avail themselves of this 
oppoitumty, liowevei, suggests the need to give thought and study 
to ways m which this aspect of the piogiam of in-service education 
can be strengthened The survey staff was able to locate few instances 

116 Ibid 
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of experimentation which had been initialed by individual teacheis 
oi building gioups Most oi the experimentation seems to be done 
by supeivisors. The following occulted 111 an annual iepoit of the 
superintendent. 

c Experimentation 

One of the main objectives of education is to develop the peisoilality 
and chaiactei of the child, to make oiU/ens const urns of thou lights 
and duties in the community. The influence of the tcachoi on the 
child is well known Therefore, I have tried scveial ways to use the 
influence of teaclieis to attain tins goal The most effective is to have 
a gioup of eluldien go with the same teachei tluough tluee oi moie 
giades, At piesent, one teachei who took a gioup ol eluldien in the 
fust grade continued with them llnougli all the giades up to the sixth 
grade. Another teachei has been with hoi gioup since the second 
guide, is now m the fifth, and expects to continue with it in the sixth 
next year Two teacheis, one m chaige ot a second giade and the 
otliei of a thud guide, expect to have the same eluldien next yeai. 30 

2 Carrying out an intensive school health piogiam, tluough' 
a . 

b The use oi a designated school as a ccntci ot expeument and 
demonstration of a functional health piogiam 17 

The Just material quoted reports xvoik being earned foiwaid The 
extent to which it is expei oriental in natuio cannot be determined 
How aie teacheis judging whcthei continuing with the same gioup 
of childien ovei a period of yoais is iiuilhil of realizing the desued 
goal? What factois condition this continuing lclalionslup? How 
should the length of tune that a group conLmuos with the same 
teacher be cleleimined? These aic the kinds of questions which 
should be receiving consideration if the woik is to be thought of as 
experimental The second quotation is a pioposal foi experimentation 
to realize a desued objective 1 wlrethci it was earned into action oi 
not is not known 

Doubtless experimental studies were being earned on which did 
not come to the attention of members ot the suivey staff Theie is, 
however, evident need to give increased atlention to experimentation 
that emanates hom the individual teacher oi local gioup. This need 
is furthei suggested by ninety-five icplies (some representing the re¬ 
actions of moie than one poison) to a question included nr the mquuy 
blanks distnbuled at the meeting of lepiesentatives fiom all paits of 

30 Report of an ElumenLuy School Puncip.il Annual Ropoit Stipeimtendent 
of Schools, -, Puerto Rim, 1047-48, p 109 

37 Plan of Supervision , School Year 1947, -School District 
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the Island on November 6: "What new ideas, practices, or materials 
have been tiled out duimg the past year by teacheis in the distnet 
which you lepiesent?” While the words “expeiiment” and "experi¬ 
mentation” aie not used, “tiymg out new ideas or piactices” might 
well include expcnmentation. The moie frequent types of response 
are lllu.stiated by the following 

Gioup conferences with teacheis to interchange ideas and put foith good 
woik done as a help foi otheis 
Intel visitation and demonstration classes 

Study of pupils’ homes and envnonment in oidei to undeistand pupils’ 
behavior 

Integrated piogiams in primary giades 
Teaching reading by the whole method. 

Peuod of volunlaiy activities in giades 4 to 8. 

Flexible piogiam in piimmy giades. 

Stiess on the social aspects of teaching aiilhmetic 
Piepaiation of units 

Bunging pmcnls in contact with the school progiam 

As woilh while as each of the activities named may be, there is little 
to suggest that the approach to the woik is experimental Only in a 
few instances do the. replies indicate such an appioach The follow¬ 
ing aie the cleaiest illustrations 

Wc have made ocitain adaptations m the global method Thus revised, 
it lias been tiled in several mull schools. 

Snivey to find out wlieie the clnldien of this school live and according 
to information obtained, to determine somtaiy conditions of the areas and 
make plans to lmpiovc* it in coopeiation with otliei agencies 

It is fuilhei evident liom the leplies (fiom superintendents, assistant 
superintendents, principals, and teachers) that the changes in prac¬ 
tices lccommcnded by the Department of Education aie most often 
mentioned 

The fine attitude towaid tiymg new ideas and piactices expressed 
m the leplies should not go unheeded. The i espouses show concern 
for knowing clnldien and the community in older to plan a moie 
functional piognun, concern foi an integiated approach to teaching 
and learning, concern for eflccting better community relations 
Eveiy elicit should be made to help teacheis approach their work in 
these aieas experimentally. Theie is need for continuing study “on- 
the-job” in such ai cas as understanding pupils, ways of recording and 
evaluating growth, ways of working with parents, the development of 
new instructional materials, new ways of using instructional materials, 
ways of guiding tile learning piocess, and many others Groups of 
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teacheis 01 building staffs can do much to mipiovc the educational 
piognun if ptmcipal and teacheis woik togethci c\pciimentally on 
pioblems of common concern Expeinneiitalion that glows out of the 
local situation has the added value of being focused on the im¬ 
mediate eonceins of teaclieis It is suggested that pnncipals anti 
district supra visois: 

1 Eneouiage teachers in an experimental appioaeli to prohlems (in¬ 
dividually and m gioups) 

2 Help teacheis clarify the questions to which ausweis aic sought 
when they woik on a new idea oi tiy out a new pnictice This 
can do much to help teacheis see that pioposals should not be 
accepted and followed blindly and that each teacliei can make a 
contiibution to the worth of a pioposal li he will (a) identify what 
he hopes to achieve in following the new oi different plan of action 
and (b) observe the icsiilts of Ins woik. 

3. Work with teachers m lecoichng and lepoitmg the finding of ex¬ 
perimental activities, 

HELPING TEACHERS THROUGH OBSERVATION 

OF TEACHING 

Seeing others woik with leameis can he a veiy helplul means of 
impioving instruction This may lake the hum of mloimal mteivisita- 
tion within a building unit, opportunity to visit another school, or 
obseivation of special demonstration woik The values to he denved 
from such expellences aic conditioned hist by the degieo to which 
the situation obseived is a natiual and ongoing one and not one 
ananged to meet a paiticulai icquest oi chsloited and made uii- 
natuial by the mtioduetion into the situation oi a huge numbei of 
obsciveis Anothei impoilanl laclm which conditions the value of 
obseivation of teaching is the extent to which those obseivmg can be 
helped to become acquainted with the clukhen and othei essential 
elements in the situation. And closely ielated to the foiegoing is the 
need to undeistand what is obseived II the danger oi blind imita¬ 
tion is to be guarded against, them is need loi piepiuation prim to 
the obseivation and opportunity to discuss the woik following the 
obseivation, 

Insular Guidance of Obntoalion. The English and the Elemenlaiy 
Divisions of the Depailmeul ol Education use this hum of m-seivice 
education moie fiequently than otliei gioups The foimci, thiough 
the woik of field assistants and cooichnatois, has made extensive use 
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recently of tlie demonstration, giving more than sixty demonstrations 
m one district rn a three-month penod In some cases the field 
assistant has demonstrated for particular teachers and rn others for 
small groups ol teacheis. In a number of cases the demonstration 
lms been given fur a rather huge gionp of teacheis in a district. 
Frequently the demonstrations tue given by selected teacheis -working 
with the ehiklion whom they teach legularly, with membeis of the 
Department participating m the follow-up discussion 
While using demonstiations less fiequcntly, the Elemcntaiy Di¬ 
vision has cndeavoied to develop teacheis mteiested in and leady 
to give demonstiations and lms been instiumental in selecting teacheis 
to attend such demonstiations and m guiding the work Two de¬ 
velopments aie emeiging in the work of this Division that give 
promise of making observation a moie effective means of improving 
instruction The first is the encouiagement of the study of a pioblem 
of instruction at the local level, with obseivation giowmg out of it, 
the second is the piovision foi extended obseivation in a situation, 
such as a full day, so that woik in leading can be seen in the total 
setting This approach will do much to make obseivation moie 
meaningful and to guaid against meie imitation To the end of 
making observation most effective in impiovmg mstiiiction it is fui- 
thei suggested 

1. That teacheis he guided 111 making definite piepaiation for each 
demonstration 01 obseivation—which would include knowledge 
of the backgiound and abilities of the leaineis to he observed, 
acquaintance with the ovei-all plan of woik, and clcai lecogmtion 
of the puipose foi atleiidmg the obseivation, 

2. That piovision be made iollowmg the obseivation foi a critical 
study of the woik, with oppoituiuty to laise questions with the 
teachei observed That such study evaluate practices m terms of 
the principles basic to the educational piogram of the Island 
Piaclices aie sound lo the degiee they make possible good learn¬ 
ing expci lenccs. 

3 That demonstiations be held in then natural setting, with the 
legulai teachei woiking with the clnkhen in his classioom 

4 That membeis ol the Department of Education serve as lesource 
peisons m advising local lcadeis about teachers and classrooms 
wheie obseivation might be airangcd. (An mfoimal newsletter 
which included teacheis’ lcpoits of promising practice—as noted m 
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an eailicr section—might also assist local gioups to locate re¬ 
sources.) 

5. That consideration be given to ways m which the Depaitment can 
be kept informed of work being developed in the laboratory 
schools of the Univoisity, ways m winch those schools can serve 
teachers m scivice as well as those in attendance at the Univeisity 

G That consideration be given to the possible use of pilot schools 
as obscivation centeis whole piogiams will be set up foi tlie ex- 
peiimental study of selected cuuiculiuu piaoticcs While a certain 
amount of obscivation might take place dining the period of ex¬ 
perimentation, extended opportunities could be piovided after die 
penod of experimental study when the piogiam of expeimentation 
was tiansfeued to some otliei pilot school. 

Local Guidance of Observation Some pnncipals and district 
supeivisois and superintendent!! pi ovule oppoitumtios for members 
of one teaching staff to obseivo teachers woiking in other schools, 
Teachers frequently comment favoiably on the help received through 
such visitation, especially when they have an opportunity to discuss 
the obscivation with the principal or tlie teacher obscivcd Observa¬ 
tion which glows out of a particular interest or problem faced has 
the value of being directed by a clear purpose Foi this reason it is 
suggested. 

1. That the initiative for observation and demonstration activities 
incieasingly come horn local gioups, and that tlie Department of 
Education be used as a resouico nr locating situations helpful in 
the study of the given problem 

2 That increased piovision be made for liiteivisitation among teaclieis 
within a building, wlieie sucli visitation is felt to be helpful in 
studying pioblcms of continuity and working together on com¬ 
mon pioblcms. It is suggested that the principal lelieve the class- 
looin teacher by taking lus class and thus release him foi visits 
within the building. 

3 That preparation and follow-up he recognized elements in a pro¬ 
gram of obscivation designed for the improvement of instruction 
The same factois as those mentioned m items 1 and 2 on page 557 
should be taken into account, 

4 That the laboratory schools of the University of Pueito Rico bo 
used as a resource for help on pioblems through observation 
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helping teachers through conferences 

STAFF MEETINGS, WORKSHOPS (THE ACTIVITY MONTH) 

Helpful proposals for dealing with many piofessional problems can 
come liom opportunities afforded teachers and administrators to think 
together. Meetings of faculty groups, of sectional or district nouns 
can be important aids to instiucUonal improvement if problems drs’ 
cussed are of real concern to the group members, if opportunity is 
given foi a free exchange of ideas and for staying with a problem 
until proposals for action emerge, and if follow-up provides for the 
translation of pioposals into action 

Meetings Sponsored By the Depaitment of Education Reports of 
the Commissioner of Education show frequent use of meetings as 
an instrument of instructional impiovement. 

The sernoi high school principals and teachers are cordially invited to 
attend a senes of quarterly meetings which will be held during this school 
year on dates and places indicated on the attached list 

Since these meetings will lie devoted Lo the discussion of veiy important 
aspects ol pedagogical problems, such as the assignment of lessons plan¬ 
ning mid developing units, the evaluation of outcomes, otc., please do your 
utmost to msmo maximum attendance from youi respective schools 38 

A second outstanding activity earned out duung the year was a senes 
of eleven piolcssumal meetings held lluoughout the Island foi all primary 
grade teaeliois Several dcmonshntion classes weie given at each of these 
meetings A nmnbei ol selected topics wcie also discussed, including. Pur¬ 
poses and Methods ol Child Study. Undeistandmg and Contiol, Original 
Nature of Glukhoi and Its Modifier, Ilabit Founation, and Aspects of 
Growth-Emotional, Physical, and Intellectual ,0 ' 

Within the cuncnl yetu, an all-day meeting of all secondaiy teachers 
of social studies and Spanish will be held by the Curnculum and 
Secondaiy Divisions and will be followed by several meetings of 
smallei gioups. The illustrations given are of island-wide meetings 
of all teacheis woikmg in a specific aiea. The records also show 
sectional meetings thiougliont the Island. The following is illustia- 
tive: 

Secondly, a senes ol sectional meetings embracing die entne Island, and 
covering all semen high schools, was held in impoitant districts with the 
object ol studying and analyzing the most important problems winch local 
supervisors have encounleied, as foi example, pioblems of emollment, per¬ 
sonnel buildings, equipment, teaching facilities, and the like . 10 

18 Letter from the Commissioner of Education to-, 1945 

80 Report of the Commissioner of Education, 1948-47 (Manuscript). 

“ Annual Report, Secondaiy School Dluislon, 1947-48 
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In addition to such meetings involving teacheis, the Secondary 
Division has held meetings of local adimmstiative peisonnel The 
following statement hom a meinoiandum to the Commissionei is a 
case in point. 

Subject Holding ol meetings in some disluets foi discussing with the 
supeivisois and the. high .school pnneipals sonic admnnsli alive and super¬ 
visor piohlems loi then oiienUlion and help in oigjnumg die school 
piogiams loi the coining yeai.“ 

While meinbeis of the siuvey stall did not attend any such meet¬ 
ings duimg the penod oi field vvtuk, a study of plans foi these 
meetings and conlorenc.es with local and Dopailinont leadeis gives a 
lathei good pictuie of this aspect of the liisliuctional unpiovement 
piogiam. IL is a pictuie which suggests that while real dloit is being 
made to deal with piohlems facing the leaching and admimstiative 
personnel ol the schools, the si/c of the gioups and the method of 
proeeduie frequently mean giving “answcis to questions which 
teaehcis have laised.” This, of com.se, defeats many of the most nn- 
poitant values of discussion gioups If these basic values aie to he 
attained, the billowing emphases will he necessaiy: 

1. That the Depaitment ot Education give major attention to con¬ 
ferences and woikshops ior local supeivisois and administrators 
lather than teachci gioups. Such meetings, in addition to dealing 
with educational piohlems of the Island, should be designed to 
encomagc and assist local lepieseulalion m ellectivcly guiding 
gioup discussion with teaclieis. 

2 That the meetings held by the Depaitment with local personnel 
demonstiate effective continence and discussion methods. Local 
leadeis, by paiticipatmg effectively as gioup members, will gain 
much by way of insight into what is involved in making meetings 
and workshops eflective instillments of mstinotional improvement 

3 That the Depaitment of Education and the Umveisity of Pueito 
Rico coopeiatively develop woikshops foi local supervisors and 
admimstialois that will give special attention to eflective confeience 
and workshop techniques and leadeislup 

The development ot the wink ol the Depaitment m this manner 
piovides loi simillei confeience gioups, ioi u eonsideiation of ways 
in which the pioblem under discussion specifically aflects the par¬ 
ticipants, foi a gioup discussion with many if not all membeis paL- 
ticipatmg, and foi the follow-up study ot pioposals as they are 
41 Memorandum to the Commissionei oi Education, April 7, 1948 
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translated mto action m woiking with boys and gnls The last- 
named value can be lealizecl only thiough mcieased emphasis upon 
local meetings and woikshops. ' L 

Meetings of Load Cutups. At piesent, the most frequent types of 
local meetings aie the individual eonfeience following a supervisoiy 
visit and the usual teacheis meeting called by the puncipal of a 
building The luLU'i aie usually held monthly 01 bi-monthly In some 
situations they aie held on school time, but moie frequently aftei 
school; some me held loi a shoit penocl of time, while some extend 
for as long as hall-day penods The factois of double emollment, 
interlocking, and the vctenuis piogiams complicate the time and 
length of meetings lhc mens of discussion also seem to vaiy widely 
from the discussion of specially assigned leadings to the consideiation 
oE immediate pioblcms of the school. These vanations in piactice, 
while doubtless affected m some degice by local conditions, piobably 
aie not due to di/fcicnees in the needs of local teacher groups To 
develop meetings ui temis of paitieulai needs, it is suggested- 

1, That meetings be eoopei.itively planned by teachers and admm- 
istialois oi supeivisois, with teaclieis taking an active pait 

2, That local aduumsUalots and supeivisois study, with the Depait- 
menl and at the Uuiveisity, ways and means of developing meet¬ 
ings so that they will stimulate teacher giowth and meet teacher 
needs in linpiovitig instruction—ways of identifying the concerns 
of leacheis, how to detcimine needed aieas of study, how to 
sccuic the special eoutubulions of individual teacheis m gioup 
discussion, how to move beyond discussion to pioposals foi action 

3, Thai the meetings demonstrate cflective conference and discussion 
methods. Teacheis e.speilencmg cooperative planning and effective 
guidance ol discussion will also gain m then understanding of how 
to plan cooperatively with clnklien and to guide gioup discussion 

4 That consideiation of the tianslaliou of pioposals mto action be 
an mlegial pml of gioup discussions Thus conceived, supeivisois 
and adiniuistialois will assume i csponsibility foi woikmg with 
teachers in the implementation of ideas. 

Those pioposals would seem lo apply equally to institutes and 
workshops both ,ue used horn lime to time by some distucts A 
potentially nth oppoi(unity lor the development of teachei work¬ 
shops is suggested bv the Activity Month, allhough only two distncts 
repoited having woikshops duimg July, 1948. At piesent, teachers 
engage in a variety ol activities dm mg the Activity Month Recoids 
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show that for the pasL scveial years between two and thiee thousand 
teacheis have used the month foi travel and study 12 Those remain¬ 
ing in then school distncls during July, 1948, engaged in a wide range 
oi activities as suggested by the following taken iioin superintendents’ 
reports to the Comnussionci of Education 

Walk m Central Office 

Woik with Depaitmenl nl Justice 

Reseaieli woik foi Teacheis Association 

Fosteimg pupils’ physical development m collaboialion with the Police 
League 
Social woik 

Remedial classes 

Directing childien’s and adults’ games 

Adnnmsti alive woik and cooidmation of couise m diversified occupa¬ 
tions 

Planning and starting physical examination pioguun 
Couise foi jamtois and lunehioom employees 

Preparation of leading malt uni foi the fust grade, piepmation of wooden 
figures to bo used in mathematics 
Development oi anlhmetie units, Spanish units 
Oigamzation of music appreciation course 
Piepanng diagnostic tests 

Repnu of school equipment; lepan of buildings 

Ananging school libiary; classification of books in stoieioom, book 
binding 

School accounts (cheeked) 

InvenLoiy of school piopeily 

Enrollment of pupils 

Visiting homes to make pupil appointments foi physical examination at 
the Public Health Unit 

Supeivising rest loom of Unity vacationing childicn (summer camp), 
summer camp for potential TB childicn 
Tianscnption of guides fiam pupils’ caids to cumulative lecoids 
Clerical woik m pimcipal’s office 

Revision of cumulative lecoids 
Revision of community suivey 

Educational campaign about health pioblems 

Agiieultuial woik aL the, limn 

Helping m the organization of the disLnet 

Oigauumg nniteiinl foi tlie study of the cuuieultun and supervision 
progi ams 

Piepaiation and organization of the heallir piogram for the schools of 
the district 

42 See Table 43 in tins chapter 
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While the lange ol activities is wide-fiom clerical duties, to class¬ 
room teaching, to woik with othei goverumental agencies-the 
majonty oi teachcis engage m remedial teaching, geneial office work, 
enrollment of pupils, and lepan of equipment and matenals. 

That H'lncdial teaching and collective woik make up the activities 
of so laig ( ‘ a nuinhcr of the teachcis is in keeping with the expressed 
recommendation of the Department of Education that 

Supeiinlcmlents will make a caudal sliuly to detcimme the most needed 
and achievable activities in the dislncL On om pait we recommend very 
especially the oigam/alnm of classes foi elementniy, junior and semoi high 
jchool pupils whose woik lias not been satisfactoiy 13 

Teachcis, on the olliei hand, freely comment that they would like to 
do woik othei than that lelaled to activities with children These 
teachcis would he mme interested in a second recommendation of the 
Department of Education which states, "Besides, we lecommend the 
organization of committees loi the study of the curnculum and super¬ 
vision piogiams in those distnets vvheie it is possible 44 This was a 
part of the woik of the Activity Month m some districts It is reported 
as follows foi one distucl.' 1 ' 

Activity / S hull/ of Vwoiamx of Curt ionium and Supervision 
Activities earned out 1>\ a committee of eighteen teachers woiking 
nuclei the duel turn ol ,i piiuupul. 

1, Ocneul study ol plan ol supervision of the Department of Education 

2, Study ol plan ol snpei vision of the distort (local) 

3, Study ot plan of the Division o! Cuuiciilum 

4, Rceoimnend.itioiis ami suggestions m the light of this study 

5, Thiiteen visits to ( miieulum Woik shop of the Umveisity 

0 Emu oliseuations in the Uuiveisily of Pueito Rico Elementary 
School 

7, Lectines (sot ial woik, soealioiinl guidance, teaching of morals, reciea- 
tional activities, evaluation, teaching of science , .) 

8, Reading and discussion of pedagogical matenal related to topics on 
cmiiculmn 

9, AlLei these topics weie studied, arnved at the following conclu- 
sions. , 

The inquny sheets distiilmled at tin; November 6 meeting of lepie- 
scnlatives of the various Innnos, to which iclercnce has already been 

"ArUt.illn Pnii’rum fur the Month of July Cheular Letter No 133, May 19, 
1M8 
« Wd 

18 Report la the Commissioner of Education on the Activity Month, , 
Pveito Rich, August 11), 1!) IH. 
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made included two questions on the Activity Month- aspects which 
moved to be most worth while and winch woic liked best, additional 
activities which teachers would like to have included The responses 
to “additional activities” represent a wide langc of suggestions, in¬ 
cluding “campaigns to bung rnoie^children to school,” “training 
English” “loslenng home gaulens' The activities which teachers 
m general, feel »o wrath while include workshops, professional study’ 
preparation of professional matomls (including units), field tups’ 
and exclusions (including community surveys), and professional 
meetings and dcmonstiat.ou classes. 

Scvcial questions mise as one studies present practices The fi lst 
has to do with the extent to which this month should be used in 
walking with children. This is a problem more fully discussed m 
other sections of this repoit J '> li the month is used m woiking with 
ehildicn, what emphasis should lie given to woikmg with lcameis 
needing special help veisus xvoikmg with huger gioups of children as 
an extension of the icgului school piogiain-' fi some tcaehcis weie to 
woik diumg June anil ollteis dining July, it would be possible to 
extend the woik of tlw school yeai for at least one mouth foi all 
olnldien, It would he, possible to extend the school yeai for two 
months if activities with huge gioups weie instituted m June and 

II it is thought advisable to limit the school yeai for ehildicn 
to ten months, the question must be nosed as to how the Activity 
Month can he developed to pi ovule the, most valuable expcncnccs 
foi teacheis. Confeicnces with teac-heis and icplies to the mquny 
sheet suggest that many teacheis and adinimstiativc officeis me not 
enthusiastic about the present program Such inactions can be undci- 
stood m the light of some of the activities m which teachers engage 
Oil the otliei hand, the potentially neli oppoilunitios afforded by 
such a month am a leal challenge to the educational leaders of Pueito 
llico While the needs of individual teacheis must always be 
recognized, it b suggested that local representatives and rncmbeis of 
the Depailmcnt lugethei explore such possibilities as the following 

J That the Activity Month lie used loi teacher woiksliops 

2 That each woikshop focus on a piohlem of major concern to those 

paitieipalmg, that the present biweekly meetings and diveisified 

“’Cliuploi J3 jm oposc-s that local adaptations lie made to moieaso school at¬ 
tendance Tins irilgliL involve using the Aetivily Month lor tegular classes within 
certain distorts oi ■schools and having vacation periods at other tunes of the year. 
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activities of teacheis lie u-pkicetl by moie intensive study of the 
various aspects ol a sin gfc pioblem or aspect of the educational 
piogiam of the district Such pioblems might be the development 
of mstinetioinil materials, study of new covuse-of-study matenals, 
plans foi Winking mine ilnsrly with piuents, understanding and 
planning moie ellcetho winking lelatvonships with community and 
government agouc ics, uvalnntmg pupil giowth, and a host of otheis 
identified in othoi pails ol this iepoit 

3. That, depending upon the si/o of the dishict and the pioblems 
ot immediate and dnoet concern, one 01 moie woiksliops he de¬ 
veloped m any given year in each distuct Some workshops might 
be essentially building units while otheis might be made up of 
tcacheis limit wiunis sehools llnoughout the distnet 

4 That, depending upon the inunbci of workshops needed m a 
dishict, tlu 1 months til June and July he consideied Activity Months 
With some (eaeheis winking dining June and otheis dunng July, 
it would lie possible hn the same lesovuce people to seive moie 
gimips, (II tins wne doin' loeal leadens and members of the 
Dcpditinent might use utliei lunuths foi then own vacations) 

5. That pimeipals, supemitcndeuls and then assistants, memhers of 
fhe Insuhu Depailmenl, and niemlieis of the Umvcisity Depait- 
inciit of Isdtu ation piepate to lie woikshop lendcis That teacheis 
having spinal uimpiTenie m lelalum to a given workshop piob- 
lem also be retogm/ed woikshop leadeis. 

6, Thai the 1 lop,n Uncut ul lsdmation ol the Umveisily expeu- 
mcnt.dk test tie adcisalnlily of conducting woiksliops m vaiious 
distill ts, lU ,d ul allowing Ihicc oj lom units' ot Umveisity credit 
hu those who wish to so emoll anil pa> the icgulai University 
comse lees While it would proluhly not be advisable at this 
time to allow mmr than si\ to eight points of woik to be taken 
m this niaunei leitaiu \alues me inherent in the intensive study 
of a piulilem in its sitting This should also meet the cnticism 
that tile wink at the Uimeisity does not adequately consider the 
needs ol the mini lenthei. 

7. Tlul tu ihstiuts wheic teaeliei assistance is needed m cleiical 
' atlivilies i ii,iii'ib mug meouls. terUiti phases of pupil emoUment, 
repmi ul mat* nah and e.pupment, and the like), these activities 
become the lesponsdnlitv o! all teachers for a slioif intensive pe- 
nod ol wmk ot hum tluee to five days, This would allow all teach- 
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ers to share m workshop activities for a period ol at least three 
weeks 

S. That the Umveisity and the Depnitmeiit of Education plan a 
woikshop for leadoi s of workshops This woiksliop not only would 
piovide firsthand woikshop experience but would consider the 
problems and techniques ol guiding effective woikshop activities, 

That steps have alieady been taken along some of these lines is 
suggested by the following statement from the Commissioner’s Annual 
Rep 01 1: 

A woiksliop m pumaiy leading was oigam/ed dining the Summer Ses¬ 
sion at the Umveisity of Pueilo Ihoo It consisted of demolishation lessons, 
confeiences, and the piep.nation of leading nnilcuals Seventeen first grade 
teacheis' attended tins woikshop. Dining the Activity Month these teachers 
will organize similar workshops m tlien schools fin the benefit of othei 
pumaiy guide leachess m then dislnets. To this end a bibliogiaphy of 
selected leadings lias been picp.iied, and a mmibei of lelcience books 
have aheady been chsliihutcd to Lliosc teachei s 17 

HELPING TEACUP HS THROUGH DIRl-CT SUPERVISION 

Supra vision has long been one of the chief means used to impiove 
instruction The focus of icsponsibihty foi supeivision and the nature 
ol supervision, howevci, have changed as teaching lus come to be 
conceived as the application ol basic educational principles rathei 
than the use of specific techniques and devices, and as the need for 
grealei participation by teachers m educational planning has been 
realized. Supeivision has come to lie thought of as a cooperative 
expenence m which the poison who lias bioadei oxpciience (the 
piincipal) plans with the peison who has the immediate specific prob¬ 
lem (teachei) on ways to impiove the learning experiences for chil¬ 
dren and youth This Iaigei background ot expenence, however, is 
of value only as it can bo used m lelation to the specific situation to 
be dealt with This means that the supervisor must know some¬ 
thing of the local school situation and the pupil group involved, 
Supeivision as so inteipieled has tended to become a major responsi¬ 
bility of the piincipal because of his understanding of the local situa¬ 
tion and the pailieuhu students involved. The supervisors, m cases 
where (hey aie retained, should inoieasingly come to be lesource 
persons lor both teachei and piincipal. 

Supervisovj Activities o/ the Dapaitmnil of Education, All super¬ 
visors and division heads aic available on call to assist teacheis and 
47 Repoil of the Commissions of Eihitniion, 1946-47 (Manuscript), 
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administrative officer s thin ugh direct supervision. Some, but not ex¬ 
tensive, use is made of this opportunity Supervisory help is more 
often given through legulaily scheduled visits (This applies to all 
divisions except the Curriculum Division, whose members work m 
the field only on call) These visits, made on the secondary level by 
subject specialists, vaiy in hequency from teacher to teacher accoid- 
mg to the nunibci of teachers foi whom the.supervisor has responsi¬ 
bility, In some cases this means a single visit per year, m others, 
seveial visits according to need. In like manner, the length of time 
spent with a teacher varies fiom part of a period to a half day and 
m some cases a full day, Many cases of infrequent, rather short visits, 
are inevitable in such a supeivisory program The question must be 
raised, however, as to the values derived by the teacher and by the 
Department membei Is this the most effective way of oiganizmg 
and canymg out supervisory activities in the Department of Educa¬ 
tion? 

In seeking answeis to these questions, attention should also be 
given to the nature of activities engaged m during the supeivisory 
visits. Something of a pictuie of these activities can be denved from 
the reports made by supervisors following each visit At one time, 
these reports emphasized the quality of work observed and copies 
weie filed with the district superintendent, the division head of the 
Insular Department, the Commissioner or his representative, and in 
the teacher’s file in the personnel office. Present emphasis is on filing 
a copy of the report widi the division head and with the director of 
the Curriculum Division, and supervisors are urged in their reports 
to emphasize tlieir activities rather than an evaluation of the woik 
observed Most reports seem to be a combination of supervisory 
activities and conditions found. They usually refer both to the class¬ 
room obseivation and to the follow-up conference with the individual 
teacher and principal or local supervisor or in some cases the several 
teachers visited. The following recent report of a supervisor is illustra¬ 
tive: 

Purposes of the visit 

a To observe the teaching-learning situations and the conditions affect¬ 
ing the learning process 

b To offer help in the solution ol the problems encountered 

Supervisory activities 

a, Visits to the teachers at work 

b Conference with teachers, principals, and the superintendent 
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Factois of the wink com.ulnvd 

a Methods ol leaching 

b. The leaching-lcaming act 

c. Planning 

d. Records 

e Equipment 
/, The physical plant 
g Health sei vices ' 
h. Libiaiy facilities 
i Instiuctionul mate) inis 
7 I-Ielp ofleicd by local snpcivisoiy olficuls 
k Textbooks 
l The assignment 
m WaLei anil toilet facilities 

In tlm confluence held we ngieed upon the lollowmg 

u The mom should lie a laboialoiy piovidmg the piopei atmospheie 

foi-iiislaiclion 'l'he school is housed m a new building, the- 

mom should be moic appealing to both leacbei.s and pupils 
1), The leeilalion should piovide ini active thinking and participation by 
all the students Dining the pciiod, eveiy student should be kept 
busy doing some kind ol wmk winch will lend to make lum attentive 
and to pal Impute m the class activities 
c Some health seivices aie being piovided, hut anangeincnts should be 
made with the Public Health lfinis and olhei health agencies of the 
community so that these mipm taut sei vices may leach all students, 
if possible. 

d Tlie pimopal piunused to liny the msluietioiial nraleiials needed foi 
the-classes to vitalize the leaching piocc.ss Addiesses of pub¬ 

lishing houses weie supplied to liei 

e The assignment which is eonsideied as a pio-teacliing device should 
be eleaily explained to pupils m nidi a to give them due orientation 
m the task to be peiloimed Too hasty assignments given dining the 
last few minutes of the leeitation and simply making reference to 
pages of the text aie likely to lie of little help 
f Teacheis should insist that the pupils get (cxLbooks Too many lacked 
this indispensable tool for tlicir woik. 

The aigmnent was ofleicd that the students aio too pool, neveitheless, 
tinougli the help of the Patent Teacheis’ Association the problem can 
be attacked and a possible solution attained, 
g The plan of .supeivisiou ol the Oculial Office was discussed 48 

A study of the above and otlrei iepoils points to several items which 
need to be consicleicd in judging the ell octi veil ess of the present 
pi'Oguim of dnccl supervision by membra*! of tiro Department of 
Education Moie specifically these lepoiLs suggest 1 


iS Visit Report, Maieh 31, 1948 
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l That at picsent, supervision is over-all lathei than problem 
focused, follows a plan developed by the Department supervisor 
rather than the demands and needs of local situations 

2. That suggestions for improved mstmetion tend to be in tenns of 
sound educational llieoiy without helping to make that theoiy 
specific m teams of the immediate situation Items a and h of the 
quoted reprat would be a case m point, while items c, cl, and /aie 
more specific than many offered m reports In fact, the same 
supeivisoi often makes the following veiy geneial recommenda¬ 
tion “Provisions should be made to impiove the samtaiy condi¬ 
tions of the toilets Veiy often this impoitant seivice of the school 
is overlooked ” 10 

3 That specific proposals need to be carefully checked in relation to 

the accepted educational philosophy This is another point at 
which attention should be given to the earlier suggestion relative 
to the need to check pioposals m the light of basic educational 
punciples The following exceipt bom a xepoit by the same supei¬ 
visoi is a case m point “The class in-should be a coopeiative 

enteipnsc wheie the teacliei is a guide and hei questions aie con¬ 
ducive to an adequate mental stimulus on the pait of the child If 
some woik is being done on the board, the pupils and not the 
teachei should do it, and the rest of the class should be kept busy, 
otlieiwise the pupils are likely to be inattentive The best teacher 
piovides for gieatei pupil activity and participation. 60 There 
would seem to be confusion between “keeping the pupils occupied 
and the requirements of a cooperative enterpiise and needed pupil 
activity, Quite clearly, the latter do not lequire that the teacher 
refrain from doing woik on the boaid 

4 That since lefeicnce is seldom made to pievious visits oi to de¬ 
cisions reached on pievious occasions, theie would seem to be in¬ 
adequate attention to continuity The length of time between visits 
and other factois doubtless affect this veiy important quality of 
good learning expenences 

5 That tlieie is much repetition m the leports wutten by a given 
supervisor under the headings piuposes of visit, factors to be con¬ 
sidered, supervisory activities This raises a question as to whether 
the woik is sufficiently individualized to meet the needs of a par¬ 
ticular teachei or school. While the same basic educational pnn- 

40 Visit Report, March 29, 1948 
50 Visit Report, February 17, 1948 
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ciples govern each observation, [imposes diffei hom time to time 
and supeivisoiy activities also diffei to meet particular puiposes 

Many of the shortages noted in the illustiative statements aie with¬ 
out doubt due to the lange of situations with which the supeivisoi 
must deal, and his concsponding lack of intimate acquaintance with 
the pailicular group of lemneis and the paiticulai school and com¬ 
munity situation Tins facial alone is a very potent one in the general 
acceptance of the policy of administration and supervision that places 
full responsibility foi the development of the mstmclional piogram 
of a school in the hands of the piincipal. In theoiy this policy is ac¬ 
cepted by the Department of Education, It is suggested that its 
effective implementation calls for such changes m piactice as the 
following; 

1. That the program of supervision of the Depaitment of Education 
move towaul an on-call basis m twins of help needed with specific 
situations - or pioblems 

2. That the piogiaiti of the Depaitment give 111010 emphasis to woiking 
with local adinimshatois and supeivisois on supeivisoiy pioblems 
latliei than to woiking directly on those pioblems with teacheis. 

It is leeognizcd that this is now a pail ol the piogiam It was 
noted in item / of tlio supeivisoiy report quoted oil page 568 and is 
fiequently lcfened to in other lepoits, such us that picpared by 
the Elementaiy Division foi the year 1947—48 The lattei called at¬ 
tention to the impoitaiicc of Depaitment supeivisois giving atten¬ 
tion to procedures employed by local supeivisoiy officials to 
cooperate with the teachers, the pupils, and the community Cl The 
Secondaiy Division of the Depaitment has piepaiod a set of evalu¬ 
ative criteria to be used as guides in judging the woik of local 
leadeis, 55 

This proposal would mean that membcis of the Department 
would be on call to woik with local leadeis on supervisoiy plans 
and pioblems At the same lime, the Depaitment pcisonnel would 
initiate conferences with local leadeis to considei common prob¬ 
lems and would develop matoiiah useful to local loaders in the 
supervision of teacheis, The Depaitment might piofitably woik 
with local councils on supeivision which now tue functioning in 
seveial distiicts 

61 Annual Repoil , The Elementali/ School, 1047-48, p 3 

62 The Admintsti alive and Supervisoni Woik of the Superintendents and Fun- 
cipals, 1948 
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3 That Department mcmbeis elect to do some work diiectly with 
' teachcis and local leadcis m selected situations for tire pm pose d1‘ 

having firsthand and close contact widi field situations, that pro¬ 
vision he made for extended work in the selected situations Situ¬ 
ations should be so selected that individual supervisors or super- 
visoiV teams work in different distucts, Piovision should also be 
made to rotate tins typo of activity from yoai to year so as to share 
the vvoik with diffc.ie.nt distucts tlnoughout the Island. 

4 That some of the woik suggested by the pieceding item be carried 
forwaid by teams ol Department membeis so that tlie various parts 
of the educational piogiam may be seen and studied in relation¬ 
ship to one another 

5 That 11 ‘piuIs ol the fmegomg activities be in the natme of a com- 
miuncation with the persons most dnectly involved-the teacher if 
a visit to his elassioom, the principal or superintendent if a woik 
'session on his immediate supoivisoiy pioblems, the teacheis and 
local leadeis il they aie involved m a moie extended study Such 
a communication would highlight the activities earned on, the judg¬ 
ments and plans amvod at, mid the proposals for the next woik 
together This icpoit could lie shared with the Division head and 
with the Cunicilium Division, as is done at present. 

It is also suggested that the wiitmg of the lepoit be an integial 
pait of the supeivisoiy activity, and accoidmgly be wntten and 
sent witlun an u.leival of a week oi ten days The work will in 
some cases include pci iodic cmrespondence, and this should be¬ 
come a part ol the reeoid. 


These proposals aic not foreign to the thinking of members of the De- 
naitment Suneivisois in the vanous divisions meet fiom time to time 
to discuss common pioblems, supeivisors in the Elementary Division 
are concerned with the entne educational pmgram rathei than a 
specific field oi level, supciviscns in the Secondaiy Division while re¬ 
sponsible I oi a pmticulai field of study, have broadened their range 
of intciesL to include considouition of such factors as those of heal 
and commumlv relations as they bear on the development of youth, 
suneivisois n.'cach division have at tunes woiked as teams m the 
silly of the educational piogram of a given school Other promising 
beginnings liave lieen made by some divisions. Illustrative of these 
is L woik oi the Elementary Division for a period of one to three 
weeks with a sn.glc school. Activities included work with die teach® 
and principal m relation to tire school experiences of children, part 
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patron in activities- involving paionts, the health technician, social 
woikei, and othei community wcnkers Anothei pionusmg piactice 
is the two weeks’ mu voy made of the schools of a distuct, In both 
eases, thoie was a lollow-np and study of piogiess tlnough a lctuin 
visit altei a pci rod ol foui to six weeks. It is - held that such a piogiam, 
developed coopeialiveh with local lcadcis, will yield lasting lcsults 
to the immediate teueliei gioup involved, to olhei teacheis as they 
come into contact with the local leadei, and to the DepaiLincnt mem- 
bet because of his mine intimate study and “on-the-spot” testing of 
ideas and ways of winking 

Sti/trivison/ Ailwihvs of Local Lcadcis Supcumtendents and then 
assistants and building pimeipals all cany lesponsilnhly fov visiting 
teadieis at woik The p.ut that this type ol activity plays m ldation 
to othei lesponsibihties may be noted in Table 41. That pimeipals 

TAI1LU -11 

Pi n ( isp bisrnmimoN nr Tim v Dnvni'i.n ‘in Sura nvisonv and 
Adminis'ihauvi, Aeitvuus ns Son misoiw Ohkuis* 


Atlli’ity 


Official 


SupiTinlciidcnts 
AssisLiniL supprinlMiiliMils 
Senior high sellout principals 
tldiim junior high St bool piimipnls 
KicinpiUmy iirliun school piimipnls 
Second mill pminpals 
KlcmmUuy ruinl srhool prim ipnln 
Subject mu tier specialists 
Otluiis 


Viutun/ 
Teachers 
at \V<nk 

hi imp (inti 
hiilimtlunl 
Conferences 

fkmon- 

strulums 

Other 

Activities 

31 22 

20 70 

11,1 

2,1 8!) 

7 1 20 

2,1 311 

l Ofi 

18 26 

,l‘> (10 

2 l (ill 

■1 39 

32 93 

■10 no 

23 HI 

1 117 

31 59 

fill 31 

22-:i 

■1 ,11 

22 39 

■hi 70 

2(i 20 

■1 02 

21 02 

ill Ol 

23 12 

,1 05 

22 92 

r.u 2i 

20 29 

G 23 

15 22 

,10 91 

It 10 

2 17 

43 47 


* Report of the Commissioner of lidacalutti, Hl’iJ-’iH, adapted from Table 77 

and superintendents iecogin/c tins to be a significant means ol in- 
sliuctional lmpiovcmcnL is evident 
Mom inipoilanl, pcihaps, than the total aniouuL of tunc spent m 
classioom visitation is the way m which that time is distributed and 
vised While uveiages ate always limiting, it is mloicsLing to glance 
at Table 42, which gives the avciagc Lime spent m each activity, 

The annual lepoils ol chsUiet supcimlcndciiLs and llie statements 
included m teaclieis’ iccovd books point to vanation m piactice as to 
frequency ol supeivisoiy visiLs and length ol such visits In general, 
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OQicinl 



Activity 


Visiimv 

Toucher 

Group and 
Individual 

Demonslruhons 

al Work 

Conferences 


117 77 

62 06 

8618 

Art 70 

53 03 

95 26 

fit V5 

46 93 

106 87 

57 011 

49 24 

60 98 

60 40 

47 62 

7196 

70 2,4 

51 96 

81 83 

93,43 

68 34 

142 50 


Sunorinlenilenti 
A.,intent bUirnnlrmli'iilH 
Senior liiffl' ‘'‘•lu.ol jirinnpnW 
Urben junior W K U schnol pi.mi[mls 
Urban ploHK'iilnrv i« menials 
Soooml mill prmciimK 
Elcmentur> lurul prim ijmN 

Tjj^pori of the CommMumer »S liduculwn, IW-lti, adopted from Table 76 

it may be mud tli.il visits me ot a length to piovide moie than a 
muck oi p,utnil overview, indeed, they suggest a seiious appioach 
though obsei vation, with a willingness to give time as needed to study 
the classioom situation Some pnncipals spend an entne morning or 
nftoinooii with a leachoi. Fuitliei, the iccmcls show some legaid tor 
teacher needs m tmns ol the frequency of visits Again, turning to 
avenges the data studied suggest that most teachers are visited five 
J L times dining the- school year. The following statements taken 
from the teachers’ lecc.id hooks me illustrative of variations Both 
‘over the months of August, September, and October tor die current 
yeai and me lecoids ol a fifth"’ and a second e giade teacher lespec- 

tively, 

Length of Visit 

gasoil in Minutes 

I\ mcipnl 
Tuncipal 

Asst, supenntendent 
Department supervisoi 
ancl piiucipal 

Tuncipal 
Tuncipal 
Tuncipal 
Tuncipal 


Dak: 

August 6 
August LI 
August 23 

September 25 


Oelohei t) 
Oelohei 13 
Oelohei Li 

Oelohei 27 


25 

35 


30 

20 

60 

40 

120 


5a Rio Pirellis Deduct 
ai Comciio District 
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August 12 

PlHU.ip.ll 

25 

Septembei 2 

Piincipal 

35 

September 16 

Supeiiiitendenl, 

English field assistant, 



puncipal 

60 

October 14 

Idepai tmei it supei visui, 
supeiiiitendenl. 



puncipal 

60 

Octoboi 19 

DepaitineuL supeivisoi. 



principal 

60 


Some principals include a follow-up conference as a legular part of 
the work of obscivation, otheis slnuc then icactioiis tluough a note 
left with the teacher 

Reference has been made in an oailioi section of this chaptci to 
the Thin of SupriLiimm developed by some pimcipals and supeiin- 
tondents as guides in the supeivisoiy pioguun. A caieful thinking 
tlnougli of the woik of the year should be as Uuly helpful to the pnn- 
cipal oi supeiintendcnt as is the teacher's plan fm a unit of expen- 
cnce with boys and gills The usual fonn ol oxgaui/atiou would seem 
to be functionally useful—majoi pioblems, aims 01 objectives, means 
for lealizing the objectives Ilowevei, time uppaiently is confusion 
in the development of the plans, m that some locus almost entirely 
upon the activities ot teaeheis and pupils while otheis center in the 
activities ol the supeivisoi m winking with teaeheis The following 
exceipts from tbiee lepoils lllustiate the jnohlein just named and the 
potential values of such plans 

Situation IV 

After an occupational siuviy by means of peisonal intei views with the 
leadens of business films and civic organizations, doctors, teaeheis, and 
umveisity students, we have reached llu? conclusion that wc must adapt 
the commercial eumciilum to the immediate and futmc needs of the 
community 
Activities 

a, Offei, as electives, Lypowiitmg and shoilhand to the genoial course 
students for whom they will he useful m college and in then future 
status as doclois, lasvyeis, ui teaeheis. 
b Select the coiiiineiu.il students not only by the academic index, 
but by abilities, aptitudes, and vocation 
c. Foster ai Licnlalion between the senna high and junioi high schools 
by means of visits, joint meetings of the faculty, peisonal mtci- 
viows, etc. 

d Hold meetings with the commeicial teaeheis to plan and cany these 
ideas into piactiee. 118 

811 Plan General cle Tiabaio del Puncipal de la Escuela, I’aia el Ano Escolar, 
1948-49 
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Vital problems to he focused on during the year 

1, Impiovc and beautify the physical plant and mounds 

2, Impiovc physical and emotional condition of the child al the same 
tunc as Ins social relationships 

3 Impiovc the leaching of loading so as lo achieve the true ends of 
teaching 

4. Develop good lelatinnship between the home and the school, 

5, Acqimc piolcSMonul lmpiovement oE the teachers 

I Ann No. I—Improve and beautify the physical plant and grounds 
A. Means 

1 . Fi\ the schooli ooin equipment and the windows, floor, and ceil¬ 
ing of the school lunchroom 

2 . Pamt the equipment in some classrooms 

3. Make tv.o bookcases uucl two tables foi loom hbiaries 
4 Clean and fl\ giounds in gcneial 

5, Make equipment lor a fust grade park 
fi, Pi ovule watci lilleis foi each classroom. 

7. Ilepauing of sanitation scivicc and installation of electricity 
V. Ann No 5 Aequne piolessiou.il lmpiovement of the teachers. 

A. Means 

1 , Ihcividuig (mentation matoiial on the technique conhollmg the 
pioeess of teaching 

2 . I’lolessimud leebnos given by technicians in chaige ol the differ¬ 
ent subjects. 

3 l'cisonul leelmos and visits to the classiooms 

4. Having te.icbei.s visit olhci leachcis. 

5. Tlnough chosen leadings. 

6 . Inteiesting (he tcachcis in taking extension couises offeied by 
the U 1> 11. 

7. 1’iovuhng tcachcis with didactic mateiial.“ 

Objectives 

IV. To guide leachcis in the use of modem practices m teaching pioce- 
dutes, adapting these lo the children's needs 
Means to Ciurij Oaf These Objectives 
For Objective No, 4 

1 Oigain/.ation ol peunaneul woikshops in different schools wheie 
1 cachets are able, and willing to give demonstration classes legu- 
larly foi the benefit of then co-woikeis 

2, Organizing Ilelp-Onc-Anotlici Clubs, Faculty Clubs, etc 

3, Oig.uu/.ing piofcssional libraiies which include not only books but 
peuodieal.s and piofcssional aids also 

4 hostel mg uitciviMlalion and coilfeiences, 

5 Using eonfeiences, piofcssional mlciviews, ciicular letters and 
piofcssional bulletins lo aicl tcachcis -17 

50 Tlvec-Yrar Plan of Supn vision, 1048-51, -High School 

n Plan oj Supervision, School Y car 1947, —— School District 
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A study of these and othei recent supervisory plans points to funda¬ 
mental concern foi better experiences loi boys and girls and to some 
woitli-while proposals foi action On the other hand, it is evident, as 
noted in an eailier section, that many of the pioposals uio veiy geneial 
Tins applies pin ticularly to those having to do with woik with teachers 
on the improvement of instruction For example, the proposals foi 
"Aim No, 5” of the second excerpt need to be as specific, and as flexi¬ 
bly used, as those outlined for “Aim No. 1 ” This is a problem to 
which attention should bo given. The value of the inoie geneial state¬ 
ments is doubtful, Theie is need to consulci specific ways and means 
of working coopeiatively with teachcis on piobloms 

A i elated pioblern is noted m the nature of the help given teachers 
following observation. While i datively few pimeipals oi teachers 
keep a iccoul of conclusions and suggestions anivod at as a lcsult of 
discussing the teaching-learning situation observed, notes taken by 
some ieve.il two rnajoi tendencies. One tendency is to be thcoietically 
geneial, while, the other is to emphasize details without rcictoncc to 
the larger whole ol which they me a pait. Two needs seem to 
be indicated The fiist is the need to keep records of rnajoi points of 
discussion and plans for action, this is noeessaiy to provide adequate 
continuity in the woik The .second is the need to identify dually the 
essential characteristics of a good learning experience and the funda¬ 
mental educational principles which must operate in such an experi¬ 
ence, these then become guides m cooperatively discussing the woik 
obseived It is most important that teadieus imdeisland the icasons 
back of proposals for action, that they act with undoislaudmg ratliei 
than mciely follow directives. 

Attacking pioblenrs such as these might he a task undeitaken by 
supeivisoiy councils These work gioups can do a giont deal to im- 
piove the educational piogiam, both through a study of supeivisoiy 
problems and through consideration of basic educational pioblems of 
the particulai chstnct. These types ol pioblems aic illustrated re¬ 
spectively by the woik of one council in its study of "Indirect Super¬ 
vision’’ and “Supervision Based on Pupils’ Activities,”and by another 
council in its projected study oi a possible reorganization of elemen¬ 
tary schools in the in ban zone to piovide for all oloinonluiy guides to 
be housed within each school (lather than the present separation of 


ne Office ol the Superintendent of Schools, Pueito Rico Annual Report on 
Supervisory and Administrative Activities Canted on Outing the School Year 
1947^18, p 4 
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the pinnniy guides m one building and the upper elementary giades 
in another,) r ''' 

The amount ol tunc given by local leadeis, especially building 
puncipals, to wmkmg with individual teachers m teims of a specific 
clawioom situation should lx; highly pioductive of better expenences 
foi hoys and gills How pioductivo tlieso efioits have been m the past 
cannot lie judged by the Mnvey stall, whose members do not know the 
points at which woik was begun with teachcis It can only be said 
that much woik lenunns to lie done to implement the educational 
philosophy and leah/o tlm goals set for Pueito Rico The task is com¬ 
plicated by the liutois noted m the opening section of the chapter- 
miinnnim initial piepuiation, fiequent tuinovei, and the general or¬ 
ganization o! the sdiool with its doable cmollments and large classes 
To leali/e the gieulest possible values fiom dnect supervision by local 
aclinnnstialive and snpeivisoiy pci sound, it is suggested that present 
piactices lie eonsnleied in 1 elation to the following pioposals; 

1, That supei intendeiits and thoii assistants woik with puncipals and 
tcaeheis m ways similar to those suggested as guides foi the work 
of the Dopaitmeul ol Education supcrvisoiy staff . 00 This means 
placing major lesponsibility foi the mstiuctional piogram with the 
pimcipul, with the initial office staff of the distuct seiving as re- 
souiee poisons. 

2, That puncipals both use and encourage tcaeheis to use the services 
of lesomee persons m the district office and in the Depaitment of 
Education 

3 , That piiucipals and supei intendeiits continue to block out care¬ 
fully a ‘‘Plan of Supei vision” but that cleat differentiation be made 
between pi ejected teacher and pupil activities to realize a goal, and 
the woik of puncipal and supervisor m helping teaoheis work 
with children 


4. That ,superintendents and their assistants plan discussion gioups 
and woikshops foi puncipals to considei supervisory principles 
and pi actions Attention should be given to effective observa¬ 
tion and eon! nonce techniques, the iclativs value of the conference 
and wiilten notes billowing an observation, the importance of the 
tcachei’s being an active participant in the confeience, and the 


t0 Minutes uf tin" Fust Meeting of the Council on 


Supervision of —— School 


Dlslrict, Januaiy 27, 1947 
“See section of tins chapter 
Teachers Are Identified ” 


entitled "Row Concerns, Needs, and Interests of 
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like, Such workshops might involve the principals of nearby dis- 
tiicts. 

5 That principals and others woikmg with teaclieis check thoir supei- 
visory practices to make suie that they me governed by the same 
educational principles that teaclieis, m turn, me asked to use with 
learners. The principles underlying the educational philosophy 
for the schools of Puerto Rico suggest that the purposes of supci- 
visory visits, be known and cooperatively developed with teaclieis, 
that teachei and supervisor study the problem as co-workeis, that 
both teacher and supervisor evaluate work togethci and together 
develop plans for making that woik bctlci for leaincis. 

6. That principals and olhei supervisory officeis keep cumulative 
teaclici recoids; lecoids in which problems aie noted, plans and 
proposals aie recorded, progress and its nature are indicated, (Some 
principals and .superintendents are at woik on supervisory lecoids 
The following notation is nude m one annual statement to the 
Commissioner: “A foldei is kept for each teacher where all facts 
lclated to each aie evaluated with the purpose of detecting de- 
ficiencics and suggesting improvement”) 

7 That the supervisory council ol a distnel include m its woik the 
consideration of ways m which the superintendent's office can most 
effectively contribute to the improvement of instruction 

S. That principals and other local leadeis avail themselves of oppoi- 
UiniUcs to take courses m the aiea of supervision offered at the 
Umvcisity of Puerto Rico. 

HELPING TEACHERS THROUGH TRAVEL AND 
ORGANIZED PROFESSIONAL STUDY 

That Pucito Rican educators believe m travel and study as another 
means of improving instruction is evidenced by the fact that such 
opportunities may be included as a part of the Activity Month, with 
the teacher receiving his legulai compensation foi Iho month." 3 The 
extent to which leaehcis have used fins opportunity duiing the past 
two years is indicated m Table 43 
Many other teachers study or travel during other months of the sum- 
mei and the Teachers Association has taken tho initiative m sponsor¬ 
ing trips to Cuba and Mexico 

01 Narrative Repeal, School Year 1947-48,-School District, Puerto Rico 

02 Memorandum to Superintendents of Schools and Teachers re Authnrr/ation 
to Attend Summer School, Department of Education, February 4, 1948 
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TABLE 43 


NuMBrh 01 JWtohuiit o n P eMtANBNT Appointment 

AmTioouiui TO o« riiAvci. wim PAT Doiunc the Activity M onth * 


Purpose 


July, 1 S'i7 


July, 19/i8 


To study 
To trm el 

Total 


2,573 

347 


2,920 


2,042 

272 

2,334 


‘Data fiom Personnel Oilin', Department of Education, December 8, 1948 

In addition to summer study, a numbci of tcaclieis arc engaged in 
study at the University tlnough late afternoon and Satuiday couises 
Others aie cm oiled tlnough work ofteied in extension centers Foi 
the second semesL 4 of 1917-lfj theic weie 1,004 teachers enrolled 
part-time on the Univeisrty campus, while enrollments m extiamural 
courses thioughout the Island were as follows' 


Aieeibo 

344 

B.injncjmt.is 

122 

Guayuinu 

171 

Iliiinae.io 

134 

May agile/. 

271 

Ponce 

397 
1,430 * 


These are important and eneouiagnig facts rn vrew of the level of 
initial propitiation ol a ninnlxr of teachers." 1 

Much can be done tlnough caiefully guided study to mrpiove m- 
stmetiun. (himmlum eom.ses given at lire Umvcisity by members of 
tire Cuuieulmn Division ol the Insular Department can make a very 
leal contribution toward helping leacheis effectively use course of 
study and olhei instructional materials To make University study 
as meaningful and helpful as possible it is suggested 


i. That course ollernigs at the Umvcisity be developed, with direct 
refeience to the needs of teacheis in field situations To achieve 
this, 

a. Local and insular supeivi.sory officcis sbould shaie the results ol 
their wink on a tensus ol tcachci pioblems with the University 

*EsludiiinU'S Matin ul.nlns 111 la Univmtdad du Pueito Rico, Segundo Semes- 
tie,If)47-48, 

03 Beginning with 1947--4H, $100,000 has been appropriated for scholarships for 
full-time study, the sthol.uslup being $2,000 for a school year, payable monthly 
(Approved M’ny 7, 1947), 
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b Membeis of the Department of Education of the Umveisity 
should include contact with field situations as a regular pait of 
their professional woik, This might he tluough a progiam of 
follow-up activities, tluough cooperative elloils in the aiea of 
experimentation, tluough workshops m local dislncts 

2 That the essential areas of study included m the vanous courses 
be made known to local leudois as :r basis lor more intelligent 
guidance of teachers prior to registration at the University, Such 
guidance might well include identifying with teachers the special 
pioblems of the school on which they would seek help as a part 
of their woik in University couises, 

3. That local leaders acquaint themselves with the woik being done 
by teacheis m their lespectivc study piogiams and make appio- 
pnatc use of then special competence in the development of the 
school progiam. 

Guidance m planning for study and opportunity to use the insults of 
Study are essentials m realizing the lull benefits horn that study They 
are essentials that apply equally to tinvel that is to be truly educa¬ 
tional, Limited provision is now made lor such guidance. Teachers 
who travel with government subsidy aie asked to submit a lepoit 
of travel experiences to the Department nl Education Such lepoits 
are veiy moagei in some cases, and often aie essentially a nanative 
account with little cnlical inaction. Appaiontly little is done with the 
icpoit made Because travel can be highly educative, it is lecom- 
mended that provision foi liavel lie continued, but that steps be taken 
to provide adequate guidance. iL is suggested 

L That plans foi tiavel be woikecl out with local leadeis with lefei- 
ence to pmposes to be lenh/ed in trains of the needs of the given 
teacher, plans foi realizing these proposes, and projected ways 
of shanng tiavel experiences with fellow teacheis. 

2, That the Depiutment and the Umveisity evploie tlic possibility 
of one or nunc tiavel couises being offeietl as Umveisity courses 

JUDGING THE EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM 
OF IN-SEUVICE EDUCATION 

Any program of education that is vital mid ongoing calls foi evalu¬ 
ation to study the lesults of action taken and to note piogiess as 
a basis for rethinking plans and taking next steps. The improvement 
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of inst.action should be such an educational program There is need 
f 01 coni,mums and penodic or summary evaluates to check on 
Hess made and to lust the pioductivrLy and worth of techniques 

'ss of cvaloation If. Ilrkfi/lnrl nl 1_1 4-. ir. - 


l n,, R 1( :: 7". I J,ulll| ortviry and worth of techniques 

mod. Such a process of evaluation i.s needed at all levels Self-evalu¬ 
ation is basic to the sunk of the individual teacher as he checks on 
the degiee to whirl, lie is mih/.mg the goals he has set for himself m 
woiking ss ill, a gi\ eii pupil group Individual and gi OU p evaluation 
are mtegi.d pa, Is of the work ol local supervisors and administrators 
with lelei enc e to the goals set for impiovmg the mstiuctional program 
» a d,stl]cl M,,,nl,,,,s t,f ll » Department of Education, too must 
check ami test whether them activities aic productive m realizing the 
goals set for state-wide improvement of instruction 


LVAI.VM IPX M TIIE INSULAR LEVEL 

Evaluation at this level would seem to be more largely potential 
than actual Annual icpoits of superintendents, leports of supervisory 
visits by Department supeivisms, and annual repoils of division heads 
furnish a hods ol data significant m evaluating the potential effective¬ 
ness of the piogium ol m-seiviee education Foi these data to he 
useful in evaluating the woik ol the Dcpaitment, there is need to de- 
teimine conpeialnrh the goals towaid which efforts aie to be di¬ 
rected, to eons,dei coopei utively the nature of the data to be recoided 
(much ol that now lepoited gives only external facts, such as number 
of supers ism v visits made and time spent, lather than facts as to 
traelieis' pinhleiits iiatine and cpiulrty of woik cained on with chil- 
clieii, parents, and in the eimiinumty), and to allow time foi the careful 
study and anah.sis of icpoits. Another piomismg souice of evalua¬ 
tion, used h\ some gioups, is the division conference m which mem- 
hcis pool cxpeiieur es and observations. Othei “indicators” of needed 
change whirl, might well be studied in the evaluative process are 

Extent and nalme ol teuchei absence The teacliei who recognizes 
the impoitaiuc ol education in any society is loath to be absent. 
Fiequent obscure, unless ihoie is some oigamc cause, is sympto- 
nnitic ol lark ol satislaclioii m the given situation oi needed change 
m attitude. 

Nalme ol le.uhei Inniovei While some teacher turnover is to be 
expected and desn.ihle, the tumovei problem m Puerto Rico war¬ 
rants study Whul aie the causes? How can they be adequately 
deal! with in those eases' wlioic it is educationally sound foi teachers 
to remain? Answers to questions such as these may give clues as to 
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ways in which the Depaitincnl of Education can woik inoic effec¬ 
tively. 

Movement of luial teachers to mhan /ones Ileie again some move¬ 
ment is to bo expected and desmiblo, but the desire on the pait of 
so laigc a number <>t teaclieis to leave the ini.il field suggests that 
this is an aiea which calls foi lelhiuking What are the causes? To 
what extent should attention be given to such factois as living con¬ 
ditions, less supeivisoiy help, inadequate initial picpaiation foi the 
demands of the woik? 

The lesulls of a penodic pioblem census, pointing to the majm 
problems faced by teachers. Aie the plans and activities of the 
Department modified to meet changing leachei needs as indicated 
by the pioblem census? 

Bctter-prcpaied teaclieis completing a developing pic-seivice pio- 
gram at the Umveisity Questions such as the following need to be 
asked What modifications have been made m the piofcssional pro¬ 
gram foi teachers at the Umveisity? In what ways aie today’s 
teachers bettei piepaied when they leave the Umveisity? Wliat do 
these changes in the competence ol the beginning teacher mean foi 
changes m the pioguun ol the Depaitment? 

EVALUATION AT TIIE LOCAL LEVEL 

Many of the factois to he considered m evaluation at the insular 
level also apply to evaluating the pioguun ol m-sorvicc education as 
developed locally. The annual leport sent to the Depaitment is in 
itself a fonn of evaluation which needs eaioful study and development 
in teims of goals sought, as noted m the pieccdmg section Tcachci 
absence, teacher turnover, changing pioblcms of teaclieis, and the 
qualifications of incoming leacheis are all factois that piincipals and 
other supcrvisoiy membeis of local units will wish to consider in an 
evaluation progiam. In addition, the following may be studied as 
“indicators” of needed change. 

The naluie of childien’s giowlh. In the last analysis, the growth 
of learneis is the focal point towaul which instinotional activities 
and tlieh impiovement arc directed. Ways and means of studying 
tho giovvth of leaineis is discussed in anolhei section of the suivey 
repoi t 

The nature of the educational pioguun. What is involved in such 
a study is also discussed in the evaluation section of the suivey 
report. 
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Cumulative teacher records. Such mcoids, if carefully developed 
and conti United to by teaclici and principal offer a wealth of sig¬ 
nificant child foi study and use as guides in letliinlang the local 
progiairi of in-service education. 

That the "rating” of teachers is limited to those holding provi¬ 
sional eei tificates is a positive faetoi. It is to be hoped that effoit 
will be made to do away with all “rating” and to put in lt? p l aC e 
the euieful Stiuly of teaeliei growth, with lecords developed co¬ 
operatively with tin; tctieliei 

All of these three points are faetois in evaluation which are im¬ 
portant to the individual teachei and which he may use foi self-evalu¬ 
ation 

Out cil such evaluations, made independently and shared, come sug¬ 
gestions loi modification of the piogiain of in-seivice education Out 
of continuous - evaluation come new insights and stimulation for con¬ 
tinuing pioiessional development 


SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS 

Just as the luendly .spmt and good lelalionslnps between the 
teaclicis and pupils are impoitant for the piogiam of instiuctional im¬ 
provement, so ,ut* the hiendly woikmg relations of teaclieis and local 
and insulai adniimstvalois and supoivisors However, the small 
amount ol questioning and emiosity evident regarding educational 
policies and pi notices suggests that this hiendly lelahonslnp may he 
based upon confoumly rather than the healthy give-and-take of ideas 
though the eoopeuitive study of common problems. Action then 
comes to be governed by the pattern handed-out-to-be-followed, and 
there is little real undeistanding back of the action-pattern. Such un¬ 
derstanding is nnpei alive if teachers arc to meet intelligently new 
situations hn which no pattern is at hand. Not until the program for 
instiuctional impiovemenl is based upon tiuly cooperative develop¬ 
ment ot woik-with teaching and supei visois sensing problems and 
bringing them up lor consideration, with teachers sharing actively in 
setting up plans for their study and in hying out with learners sug¬ 
gestions that have delimit: meaning foi them, with supervisors and 
admimstialois guiding and not merely offering directives—will there 
be a coopei.itive relationship limit in the best interests of instiuctional 
improvement. The pnogram of m-seivice education should he de¬ 
veloped so that: 
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1. Teachers' problems, concerns, needs, and mteiests aie focal 

2. Teachers giow in povvei to study and to guide effectively learning 

situations, 

To develop such a progiam foui major changes would seem to be 
indicated, The first relates to the respective functions of ecnlial and 
local leadership. It is recommended that piovision be made foi in¬ 
creased i expansibility of local leadership in the development of the m- 
service educational piogiam. Local leaders, as those most closely 
associated with the pioblems facccl by teacheis and the factors effect¬ 
ing those problems, aie m a unique position to help teachers giow in 
powei arid willingness to assume responsibility lor developing a bettei 
educational piogiam for boys and gnls Local leadeis know the in¬ 
dividual tcachei and the cluldion of their community Only peisons 
who have such backgiound knowledge can intelligently judge when 
to give help and when to withhold diicct assistance, and detciimnc 
the natuie of the help which will he most pioduclive of teachei 
giowth Fiuthcr, regardless of the quality of guidance by the Depart¬ 
ment of Education, piogianrs suited to flic needs and conditions of 
particular children m the vanous localities will never be realized until 
teacheis and other piolessional peisonnel m local disliicls develop 
independence of judgment and the ability to use Department sug¬ 
gestions and aids in the way they aie intended to be used, not as di- 
i actives. 

This does not minimize the function or responsibility of the De¬ 
partment of Education It docs suggest a changed emphasis in func¬ 
tion The msiilai piogiam should be one of (Z) locating and develop¬ 
ing local leadership, ( 2 ) coordinating and sinning efloils, and (3) 
guiding the production of “background” matcnals Thus conceived, 
dnect classroom supervision would become a major responsibility of 
local leadership, with Department members visiting classrooms pri¬ 
marily foi continuing self-education through keeping in touch with 
learneis and learning situations, for purposes of working with local 
leadeis, or for woikmg intensively m pilot centers to study and test 
in action specific ideas and proposals that give promise ol bettei ex¬ 
periences foi boys and guls To take one olhei illustration—the De¬ 
partment would assume major responsibility loi piepaimg materials 
important foi the general backgiound ol all or many teachers at the 
same lime that it encouiaged teacheis and local leadeis to piepaie 
local materials to meet the particular needs of the given situation 

As local administrative and supervisory oificeis cany increased le- 
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11 Menii*,r.iitdmi, I.. tlu ta.uumr .uni Legislature re Survey of tho School Sys- 
taniit Ptict.i Hi. . 1 , No*. 111 .U r .H, 10 IS, p 10 
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cational pi maples which arc at woik latlici than m terms of specific 
details which are part of a huge whole Educational pnnciples then 
become guides foi the teuehei m meeting and dealing with situa¬ 
tions when a co-worker is not available. 

Third, it is leconnnended that the in-scivicc proguun piovide a 
variety of educative experiences foi teacheis and local administrative 
and supervisoiy peisounel. Dnect supeivision and the use of bulle¬ 
tins and other fonns of cmnculuin mateiials, as the most frequently 
used avenues for nnpioving instruction, should be supplemented by 
other foims of instructional help It is especially recommended that 
there be encouragement and guidance of expenmentation and that 
rise be made of forums and workshops Whatever the natuie of the 
experience—demonstrations, direct supeivision, production of course 
of study 01 other mateiials, workshops—those participating should 
have an active part m the planning and development of the experi¬ 
ence, and the work should be so earned out as to demonstrate the 
educational principles basic to a good learning experience. 

It is important that memhois of the Dcpaitmeut of Education avail 
themselves of vaiied opportunities to emicli and extend their back- 
giound. The piogiam of m-scrvice education must he one which both 
develops new leadcis and provides lor the continuing growth of 
present leaders. 

Fourth, it is leeommended that the Department of Education and 
the University of Puerto Rica woik closely togoAhm in the develop¬ 
ment of both prc-servicc and inset owe educational programs Puerto 
Rico has a unique oppoitumty to develop cooperatively a continuous 
piogiam of pie- and m-seiviec education The quality of the product 
of the Univeisity affects the quality of the educational piogiam for 
clnldien and the needed in-service guidance and help, the quality of 
the educational piogiam foi cliildien and the educational goals of the 
Island, m turn, suggest some of the problems which the beginning 
teacher will lace, the kind of competence that will be needed, and 
correspondingly the kind of help lecjuired by the student in Ins pro¬ 
fessional study Suggestions have been made tluougliout this chapter 
us to ways m which the two gumps might work logethei, the planning 
ol univeisity anuses with leleience to field needs, cooperatively 
staffed workshops to develop local leadcis, joint committee member¬ 
ship m the study of educational problems of the Island, use of special¬ 
ists at the University m the development of materials, use of labora¬ 
tory schools of the Univeisity, and others, 

The survey staff believes that direct attention to the foregoing 
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major recommendations will effect desirable changes in instruction 
Teachers and leameis, woikmg under local leaders, turn to central 
leadership as a resource, Central leadeis, working with local leader¬ 
ship, coordinate efforts m a way to stimulate fuither creative activity 
and to develop a continuous and unified program of sound education 
foi the children of Pueito Rico Implementing these lecommendations 
should do much to develop teachers having a vital concern for the part 
education can play m tire life of their countiy, willing to cairy their 
responsibilities beyond the dassiooin and school into the community, 
and able to give effective leadeiship in working with children, youth, 
and adults. 

ANOTHER LOOK AT SOME PROBLEMS AFFECTING 

TEACHER EDUCATION 

What do the recommendations mean for the several background 
problems to which attention was called at the opening of the chapter? 
Will the pioposals help solve the problems of frequent teacher ab¬ 
sence, withdiawal, and turnover which are affecting the continuity of 
learning experiences of children and youth? What of the trend to 
leave the rural field at the first opportunity for appointment m an 
urban zone? Another look at these and related problems in terms of 
the teachei which the in-service program seeks to develop is m order 
m closing this part of the suivey report 

Teachers with the qualities which it is believed this program will 
help to develop will be the best possible safeguaid against the con¬ 
tinuance of the current problems of teacher absence, withdiawal, and 
turnover. Teachers who are working creatively with children, experi¬ 
menting, trying out ideas—rather than somewhat blindly following the 
proposals of others—do not need to be absent or to transfer to other 
situations to find satisfaction in then work. Fuithei, they will “feel” 
the effect of education in the lives of children and will be absent only 
with serious cause 

Teachers with these qualities will also make a contribution to the 
holding power of the rural school and to teacher reciuitment. While 
their contribution cannot fully solve these problems, their influence 
is one which can be definitely positive With reference to the current 
tendency of teachers to seek employment in uiban areas, the teachei 
who is self-directive, who sees the importance of community contacts, 
who has curiosity and experiments, is a peison who has that “self-suffi¬ 
ciency” needed by the teacher who must often woik alone m the rural 
area. As a person who sees the significance of the school in the com- 
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munily this teacher clot's not work entirely alone for veiy long but 
soon seeks ways ol cooperating with the burner, the 4-11 representa¬ 
tive, the health and social well.tie wuikois As positive as these fac¬ 
tors are m helping with the pioblein of movement: away horn the imal 
/.one, the problem does call foi hulhoi study not encompassed in this 
smvey. It is leeommeiided that siieh a study he- mack', with special 
attention to (I) conditions named by young teachers as affecting then 
desire to leave the anal areas, ( 2 ) the degiee to which these condi¬ 
tions can he met by the usual suggestions ol hotter living conditions, 
better school facilities, and the like (the single salary plan m Pueito 
Rico removes salary as one of the factois), (d) the degree to which 
the real factors influencing the teat hoi include the more complex and 
extended demands made upon the teacher m the rural situation, and 
(4) the ways m which the pie-seiviee and m-servico piograms of 
teaehei education can meet the conditions identified. It is suggested 
that meeting the leul contents oi the mud teaehei may call foi more 
diicct contacts with nn.d situations (meluding student teaching in a 
school in a rural /one) dining the pre-seivice period, special attention 
to experiences m community mill both m the penod of pic-scrvlce 
picpaiation and duougli woikslmp help at times and places available 
to the teaehei m the mini field, and the use of v.uied means of com- 
nuimcation to keep the young teaehei “m touch" with the activities 
of otliei teaeheis. The piohleni is an impoilant one for an area so 
largely uua 1 as Puerto lhoo, and it incuts careful study 
Just as the ruial school piohleni definitely affects the problem of 
teacher turnover as teachers move horn nual to in ban ccutcis, so it is 
also related to the piohleni ol leenutinent uml teaehei shortage. Con¬ 
trary to the immediate situation m die States, the shortage of teacheis 
m Pueito Ilico is essentially due to lack ol sufficient facilities for 
preparing teacheis lathei than lack of young people interested in 
enteinig the profession. The University of Puerto Rico is now cany- 
mg a maximum student load. Because the need lor teacheis is so 
great and there is special need lor teacheis in the rural aieas, it is 
recommended that thoughtful consideration he given to ways of ex¬ 
tending the woik of llui University 

One pioposal—the development ol a number of centers throughout 
the Island—is ofleied foi eonsuleiatiim at tins point It is suggested 
that able young men and women living m nual areas and unable to 
continue then education by attending Lhe University he assigned to 
woik with selected rural teacheis—teachers of competence who are 
interested in helping m a teacher-education progiam—as interns or 
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apprentices dm mg the school yeai Woiking and studying under the 
guidance of the lural teacher, they would also he advised by a repre¬ 
sentative of the staff of the University assigned to work m a number 
of mil schools, and be expected to attend local workshops given by 
the University and the Department as well as several summer sessions 
at the University m Rfo Pit'dras. Preparation for teaching under this 
plan might well take a period of three oi four yeais It would have 
the advantages of "extending the walls” of the University without re¬ 
quiring new physical plants, of providing oppoitrinities for vanous 
staff members of the University to study conditions in the field first¬ 
hand as they solved as field workers on a rotating basis, of offering a 
challenge to able rural teachers which might serve as one means of 
“holding” then services in the rural area, of bringing into the teach¬ 
ing profession able young people who would otherwise be diverted 
into other channels, of bringing to boys and girls young teachers who 
have a licit background of duect experience. Careful study of this 
problem will doubtless bring forth other proposals for action. A num¬ 
ber of helpful and stimulating suggestions can be found in the litera¬ 
ture of other countries Turkey, for example, has for some time faced 
a similar pioblem. 

Village Institutes were set up ten years ago with the primary aim of 
acquaing village school teachers Selected students from village schools 
after graduation arc given five years professional training to fit them for 
employment as village school teachers Tbeie aie twenty-one such Institutes 
and the goal is one Village Institute for every governorship distort in the 
country 110 

The problem is a very ciucial one for the future of Pueito Rico, 
as are other aspects of the pre-service education of teacheis 

The Department of Education of the University is aware of the 
seriousness of its task and the need foi continued study of its pro¬ 
gram and activities. It is not included within tins survey to study the 
work of the University It is justifiably within the province of this 
suivey to lecommend that a study be made of the University progiam 
m teacliei education, if there is to be continuity between pre- and 
in-seivice education. Pueito Rico has unique opportunities to develop 
that continuity in the interests of better education for its children 
and youth, Both the Insular Department of Education and the Uni¬ 
versity must recognize and deal with the basic pioblems affecting 
teacher education rn Puerto Rico Both have a contribution to make 
to the improvement of instruction 

05 Turkish Infoimatton Office, Education tn Turkey, 1948 (Mimeographed) 
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Organization of the Central Office 
of the Department of Education 
for Instructional Leadership 


ROLE OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE 

Leadership foi stimulation unci cooidmation of public education in 
Pueito Rico stems fiom the Ccntial Office of the Depaitment of Edu¬ 
cation As tlio mum ad muesli alive and supcivisoiy oigamzation, the 
Cential Office plays a iolc somewhat similar to a state depaitment of 
education on tlic Continent. Ilowcvei, the Central Office m Puerto 
Rico has ninth giealei uulhouty and power than a slate department 
ol education. Pueito Rican education is ehaiactcawd by a very lugh 
degiec d cenliah/nlioii of adnnnistialive icsponsibility which rests 
on tiadition and on an ever-giowing hotly of legal suppoit Although 
m 1898 tlic mihl.ny govemoi of Pueito Rico oidcicd the establish¬ 
ment of boauls ol education in all local school distucts, they weie 
abolished in 1919 and piovision was made foi an appointed municipal 
commissiouoi ol education. Later the municipal commissionei of 
education was renamed municipal school diicctoi and given the 
additional duties founeily handled by the municipal tieasurei (ex¬ 
cept in San Juan) liowcvci, down to 1946 municipalities were 
responsible foi the lepan and maintenance of the buildings and 
equipment of then districts. In March, 1946, by Act 76 of the Insulai 
Legislature, municipalities weie relieved of any financial obligations 
m connection with public education Tins lccitnl of incidents m the 
development ol centi ah nation of education m Pueito Rico is sup¬ 
ported by puictices ol the Ccnlial Office ol the Depaitment of Educa¬ 
tion. Statements ol policy, instructions, and announcements coveiing 
practically e/ray aspect of the educational piogiam me issued through 
a system of eheular letters sent out from the Ccntial Office These 
lotLeis me supported by a staff of supcivisois and a system of lepoit- 
mg which tends to maintain conditions and piactices moie or less 
unifoimly throughout the Island. As noted m previous chapters, how- 
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evei, there has been in recent years considerable emphasis in Central 
Office communications on the importance of local districts and in¬ 
dividual teachers making appropriate adaptations of Cential Office 
pioposals. In spite of this, tlicie is much evidence that local school 
units do not use what freedom they may have, and many of the 
Cential Office personnel appear to operate by directive and in accord 
with a unifoim piogiam lathei than in relation to needs of local 
distnets, In terms ol current opeiatmg piocedures, Pueito Rico can 
be said to have a high dcgiee of centralization and uniformity m its 
educational piogiam 

ORGANIZATION FOR INSTRUCTIONAL 
LEADERSHIP, 1948-49 

In that this survey was limited to curriculum and instruction m the 
schools, tins chaptei of the lepoit will considei only those aspects of 
the Cential Office functions and organization which aie definitely in¬ 
structional in nature 

The present organization can be said to be m a state of transition, 
and fiom this standpoint analysis and recommendations arc made 
difficult Flora July, 1947 to January 2, 1949 the Department was 
headed by an Acting Commissionei. Midway m the course, of the 
survey, a Commissioner was appointed by the Hist elected Governoi 
The Commissioner made ceitam bioad general recommendations foi 
leoiganization which were appioved m the budget law passed in. the 
spung of 1949. These will not become operative until July 1, 1949 or 
Intel. The analysis which follows will theiefore deal with the instruc¬ 
tional functions and organization Of the Cential Office of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education as indicated in the Report of the Commissioner 
of Education, 1947-48 and as observed by the survey staff in the 
couise of its field woik dm mg the 1948-49 school year 
The general plan of organization of the Central Office has provided 
for two Assistant Commissioners, one in charge of instruction and the 
other m chaige of administration, Ceitam of the administrative re¬ 
sponsibilities have been handled by other officers than the Assistant 
Commissionei for administration The Assistant Commissionei foi in¬ 
struction has under his duection seven divisions and one activity of 
other than division status This oiganization is shown m Figure 4. 
The descnptions which follow are as of Novembei, 1948 
The Elementary Education Division had a diiectoi, a general super¬ 
visor, who served as an assistant dnector, and eleven supeivisors 




Figure 4, Oigam/ation of the InsUuclional and Supcivisoiy Seivices of 
the PucUo Rican Depai tmeut of Education, 1947-48* 

♦Based on information provided m Repoit of the Commissions! of Education, 
1947-48 (Manuscript) 
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Each of the Litter had some special responsibility, such as character 
development, Spanish, riual schools, or anthmetic, although theie was 
considciiible indication that many were being uiged to assume gen¬ 
eral supei vismy responsibilities This division supervises all urban 
and uual elementaly schools and mral second unit schools. The 
Secondaiy Education Division was of similai oigaruzation and size 
although sonic of the: supervisois opeiated on both the elementary 
and the secondaiy level, It supervised the uiban junior and senior 
high schools The Division of Adult and Extension Activities had a 
directoi, an assistant director, and supervisors It was iesponsible for 
free extension examinations’, schools foi adults, summei schools, 
evening schools, visual instruction, and until recently the School of 
the Air The Veteians Education Division had a directoi and a group 
of supervisors. It was responsible for all matteis’ relating to veterans 
education m public ancl private elementary, secondaiy, and vocational 
schools as well as on-the-job tiainmg centers 
The Vocational Education Division had a consideiably laiger staff 
than the othei divisions mentioned It had charge of instruction in 
agucultural education, home economics, trade and industrial educa¬ 
tion, comma cml education, and distributive occupations. It also 
coopeiated m the development of the guidance service 
The Vocational Rehabilitation Division had a lelatively small staff, 
but offeied services throughout the Island to disabled persons 
These last two divisions have been opwating under the Insular 
Boaicl of Vocational Education, established by the Insular Legislature 
in 1931. This gives these divisions a somewhat different status fiom 
the othei s, although the Commissionei of Education is executive of¬ 
ficer and chan man of the Insulai Board of Vocational Education, 

The Cumculum Division, sometimes lefeirecl to as the Division of 
Cumculum and Research, was somewhat different fiom the other 
divisions nheady mentioned in that it opeiated laigely within the 
Depaitment Its staff contacted schools only on call or m connection 
with some special pioject on which they weie working. In piactice 
they had relatively little contact with the schools The Curriculum 
Division is a new activity, having been established in Januaiy, 1948 
It was charged with the responsibility of cuniculum development 
Actually, it prepared various types of pupil and teachei materials as 
well as conducting research hi connection with these piojects Its 
staff consisted of a dhectoi, a geneial supervisor a cumculum con¬ 
sultant, and twenty-four subject-matter specialists Tbe Curriculum 
Division also included certain activities of a somewhat diffeient 
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character, the hugest of which was the English Section, This section 
had a chief and eight regional supeivisois They operated through a 
senes of field assistants working directly with students and teachers 
as described in Chapter 15 Thus its woik was similai to that of the 
Elementary and Secondaiy Education Divisions and other divisions 
operating in the field. However, the English Section’s activities were 
much moie intensive because of the huge number of personnel operat¬ 
ing in a single subject suea and residing in field centers At times the 
field assistants weie to be hi ought in to San Juan fiom the schools 
to develop pupil and teacher materials, On such occasions these 
staff membeis would pcifonn a function eompaiable to that of the 
majority of the members of the Division of Curriculum 

There was a Departmental Lihiaiy, which opeialcd in close cooper¬ 
ation with the Curriculum Division. However, it served the whole 
Department as well as other government agencies and private citizens 

The piivalu school liaison officoi accredited private schools and re¬ 
ported directly to the assistant commissioner in charge of instruction. 

ANALYSIS OF THE PRESENT ORGANIZATION 

Gainful study of the piescnt organization as it was operating dining 
the 1948-40 school year resulted m scvci.d observations lehilive to 
both Lhc instructional functions of the Gential Office and then oi- 
gam/alion It is iceogni/.ed, of coin so, that many of the oaily obser¬ 
vations were made duimg an abnormal period Eoi example, late m 
the 194B-A9 school yeai, after the appointment of the Commissioner 
and after the Assistant Cummissumor m charge of instruction was re¬ 
leased from some of his duties as Acting Commissioner, there was 
evidence of gieatly increased coordination of the instructional leader¬ 
ship activities of the Cential Office. Nevertheless, the following obser¬ 
vations are sufficiently peilinent to long-time developments to warrant 
presentation here 

1. The survey staff was favoiably impressed by the geneial profes¬ 
sional attitude and appioaeli of the Conti al Office staff. They evi¬ 
denced unusual devotion to then woik and weie unusually leceptive 
to possibilities hu unpioving their woik Fortimutely Pueilo Rico 
has had relatively little political mleifcienec m selection of staff to 
the Cential Office Where, in the past, them has been political inter- 
feience, the sems and bad effects still lemain 

2, As expressed in earlier chapters, the survey staff believes it to 
be highly impoilant to give local leadeiship gieatly increased re- 
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sponsibility for in-service education and for curriculum improvement. 
This position has been taken on several grounds most important of 
which have been the following (a) the variations from community 
to community in student peisonnel and in problems argue for moie 
local adjustment and adaptation and less uniformity, ( b) through 
participation m progiam planning and development teachers and 
admimstiators will gam a better understanding of new developments 
and thus will opeiatc with gieatei effectiveness; and ( c) it is mi- 
piactical for the Ccnlial Office, even with a greatly increased staff, 
to attempt to woik individually with any significant propoition of 
the teacheis throughout the Island in a thorough, continuing, and 
effective manner 

These and other considerations which will be brought out later 
suggest that the Central Office might well shift much of its emphasis 
fiom classioom supervision to the discoveiy, stimulation, and devel¬ 
opment of local leadership, while maintaining impoitant responsi¬ 
bilities foi coordinating local effoits, for guiding the production of 
needed matenals, and for piovidmg other resources that may be 
needed Classioom supervision and direct work with individual 
teaclicis would thus become a major responsibility of local leader¬ 
ship It is desnable for local groups to feel and take responsibility 
for the educational piogiam with which they are associated They 
should not be in a position to blame the Cential Office m San Juan 
for inadequacies which may exist in local progiains 

As pointed out m Chaptei 12, more participation m making plans 
and cuuiculum decisions is needed among those who are to carry out 
plans, More planning should be done locally, and depaitment super¬ 
visors need to help teacheis, leameis, and laymen not only to make 
their own decisions but to consider tins then rightful responsibility 
Furthermore, while there should be moie planning at the individual 
school and local distuct levels, there will, of couise, be a need for 
continuing planning on an insular basis In this latter planning, 
teachers and administrators representing local districts should pai- 
ticipate also 

S. The degiee of unity m the approach which various divisions 
concerned with instruction make to the district schools could he 
profitably increased. While individually the piogiams of these di¬ 
visions were fiequently desirable, the demands which they some¬ 
times made on the individual school unit have often been too many 
and too varied. The Assistant Commissioner m ehaige of instruction 
has an exceedingly important and exacting function jn coordinating 
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Llit* instructional progiani, anti adinmisli alive responsibilities which 
might interlere with the coordination lospoiisibihty should not be 
delegated to luni A pail ol the difficulty >11 presenting a unified ap- 
pioueh to the field is, howevei, inherent in the number of sepaiate 
divisions 

While m the lattei p.ut ol the year then- was greatly meieased 
eoopeiative ell'oit among the instructional divisions, including joint 
eonsideiatimi by the heads ol divisions of pioposals and plans foi the 
activities of the sepaiate divisions, moie eoopeiative or team effoits 
appear to be needed to bring the gioups together. These projects 
should involve the individual stall members within the divisions as 
well as just the heads of divisions 

One of the important hrelois contributing to this disunity concerns 
the housing, financing, and administration ol the Divisions of Voca¬ 
tional Education and Vocational Rehabilitation. As soon as anango- 
ments can be made, these gioups should have unpiovcd cential hous¬ 
ing ft is niifoitmiato that the Divisions ol Vocational Education and 
Vocational Rehabilitation aic responsible to a sepaiate hoaid rather 
than to the Commissioner ol Education, as this fact tends to give them 
a somewhat separate and unique status The receipt ol fedciul funds 
by tlie.se divisions creates another problem and tends to separate them 
horn lire oilier divisions, Recause ol these factors, continuous at¬ 
tention by the Commissioner of Education and the Assistant Com¬ 
missioner in cliaigc of instruction will be needed if these divisions 
aie to be maintained in a close woikmg relationship with other parts 
oi llie Central Office 

4 The responsibilities assigned the vanous divisions could be 
clarified and made inoie realistic As lias been suggested m earliei 
chapters, cooidmation and clarification appear to he needed among 
the vanous divisions eonccinecl with adult activities, Theie have been 
at least two major divisions, viz., Adult Education and Extension 
Activities and Veleiam Education opeiatmg in this area with some 
duplication and inefficiency The Divisions oi Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion and Vocational Education also function m the adult field. The 
Community Education Law establishes a very huge new division 
ol community education concerned with adult education, but keeps 
it enlnoly sepaiate hom the existing adult piogiam and piesent 
elementaly and secoudaiy progiains Undoubtedly there weie many 
good reasons foi this separation. However, ways in which all educa¬ 
tional lesomccs can bo cooidmated for optimum effectiveness appear 
worthy of caieful study. 
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The major need foi clarification m the oigamzation of mstiuctional 
activities 1 dates to the Cumculum Division It appeals to the suivey 
stall to bo quite umeahstic to have two 01 more divisions of com¬ 
parable status with one assigned responsibility for cunicuhim and 
otheis assigned responsibility for supeivision At least this is true 
if the euuiculum is defined as it has been by the suivey staff in 
eailiei chapteis. However, it would appear that rather than viewing 
the cunieulum as the experiences of learners under the dueetion of 
the school, the Department has viewed the cumculum as the couise 
of study 01 the cumculum mateuals As viewed by the suivey staff, 
curnculum improvement ultimately lests with the individual teacher 
and individual schools. The activities of the Central Office should 
assist, guide, and help organize but should never remove fiom in¬ 
dividual schools the i esponsibihty and fieedom for the final determi¬ 
nation of the euuiculum within the bioad outlines which might have 
been cooperatively established for the Island, This point of view is m 
no way unfamiliar to many piesent membeis of the Cental Office 
stall I-Iowevei, the present oigamzation prevents then operating m 
accoid with this point of view. 

With this appioach, curriculum improvement and supervision 
should go hand in hand as indicated cleady in Chapteis 12 and 19 
Curriculum impiovement should become the means of cooidmatmg 
all activities beaiing on instruction. When responsibility foi the cui- 
nculum is delegated to one division, as has been the case, the super¬ 
visory divisions have thereby been deprived of their mapi tool oi 
basic approach as envisaged by the survey staff 

The need is to shift the focus of curriculum work fiom course-of- 
study or mateuals development to group study and planning within 
individual schools for improved learning experiences Couise-of- 
study materials might well be the outgiowth of such study. In other 
words, study, the development of practices, and experimentation 
would precede the preparation of the course of study Unless a plan 
for course-of-study development such as that proposed is m use, 
there is real danger that the development of the course-of-study ma¬ 
terials will become an end m itself and unrelated to impiovement in 
curriculum. This would defeat the major purpose of curriculum im¬ 
piovement, which is the change and improvement of learning ex¬ 
periences for those undei the guidance of the school As has been, 
implied m what has already been said, the programs of the individual 
schools in the system, rathei than the island-wide progiam, should 
he the operating basis of curnculum development and impiovement 
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Difleient parts of the island, luial as well as uihan, difler in environ¬ 
ment, in pioblems, and m the gionp homg seived to such an extent 
that the cuinculum should be planned to meet these palticulai 
needs. This suggests that cuiiiculuin impioveinent should be a re- 
sponsibihty of those who aie woiking closely with the schools. Picsent 
membeis of the Cumculum Division aie well awaic of this need and 
expressed it veihally as well as in connection with responses on a 
ciuestionnanc submitted to them. 

The basic pioblem ol cumculum improvement is one of education 
of stall membeis m local .schools. It involves the development oi ap- 
propnate attitudes and undei.standings relative to the development of 
learners and the idle and responsibility ot educators, and the develop¬ 
ment ol unpioved piacliees on the part ol the total educational staff 
Tin's, of com so, is considei.ihly bioadei than t!i(‘ mere development of 
teachei and pupil materials, which at present is the major lesponsi- 
bihty ol the picsent Cumtuliuii Division Cumculum impioveinent 
is a tremendous undeilakmg, one that lequues a wide range of 
lii-scivieu education activities as well as eonsideiable time and pa¬ 
tience. 

It should he peileelly eleai that tins rather lengthy statement 
relative to the uatuie ol a cumeiiluin improvement piogiam as en¬ 
visaged by the suncy stall is air attempt to make cleat the masons 
why a change m oigam/alioii is believed Lo be necessary No cuticism 
til the stall ol the Curiitulum Division is in any way implied. It is 
the belie! ol the smvey stall that it was as a whole operating veiy 
efleetively within the limits placed by the organization pattern 

ltogai dicss oi the concept ot cumculum impiovemeni which might 
lie held, the Cumculum Division has breed senous problems of cooi- 
dmalton, Olten its nialenals were delayed in preparation by one of 
the othei divisions which might be reviewing pieliminaiy drafts oi 
otherwise cooperating on a paiticulai piojcct Fuithei, theie was al¬ 
ways the question ol the extent to whicli supeivisois m anothei di¬ 
vision would [eel the need for and properly use materials developed 
by the Cuinculum Division 

5 Theie is need loi nuno getieial supoivision and coordination of 
the woik of specialists within the various divisions At the piesent 
time most supervisors m the Elementally Education and Secondary 
Education Divisions aie specialists m some subject field or aiea 
Then; is a considerable and desnable tendency, however, especially m 
the Elemenlaiy Education Division, foi supeivisois to he concerned 
with the whole school piogram and to opeiate on a team basis in 
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lclation to the toLal piogram of an individual school or of a district 

In an educational piogram concerned with the giowth and devel¬ 
opment of leaxneis and the kinds of expenences they have in improv¬ 
ing the quality of living, it is important to have many representatives 
from the Central Office stall who aie able, through disposition and 
expei lence, to view the cumeulum as a whole and to help individual 
leachcis as well as a school staff to move foiwaid m respect to their 
total lesponsibility for a balanced progiam. At the piesent time the 
number of geneialists available m the Elementary Education and 
Secondaiy Education Divisions is too limited to handle adequately the 
responsibilities which the Cential Office should be assuming 

Ceitamly there is a need for specialists of vanous kinds on the 
Cential Office staff These might well be specialists in various subject 
aieas as well as m vanous functional areas, such as community prob¬ 
lems or community education, luial life and pioblems, giowth and 
development of young ehildien, adolescent development and guid¬ 
ance Howevei, the numbei of specialists should be kept at a mini¬ 
mum consistent with needs They should serve not only the schools 
of the Island but all otliei staff members of the Central Office, helping 
to keep them infoimed of the contnbution and developments m their 
respective specialties, 

In order to sccuie a moie appiopnate balance between generalists 
and specialists without unnecessanly increasing the staff, seveial pos¬ 
sible stops can be taken First, mcieased emphasis can well be given 
to gcneial oi ovei-all lesponsibilities of all instructional specialists 
m the Cential Office All can be aided in continuously giving atten¬ 
tion to the relation of then specialty to the total curriculum. Second, 
specialists can increasingly assume leadership responsibility on both 
the elementary and the secondaiy level, thus eliminating the need for 
two sepaiate staffs of specialists, one of which would operate at each 
level Third, as new appointments are made, individuals can be 
selected who have a stiong geneial background as well as preparation 
m a single area and who are prepared to give leadership on a broad 
lange of curriculum problems Fourth, as specialists assume responsi¬ 
bility at both elementary and secondary levels, the number assigned 
to the various specific areas of specialization can be leviewed with a 
view to giving some specialists increased responsibility for general 
curriculum leadership, or to filling vacancies which may take place 
with individuals who are prepared to give general curriculum leader¬ 
ship 

6. Increased attention might well be given by the Centi al Office to 
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leadership m relating education to the hie and problems of Pucito 
Rico As alieady suggested, there have been piomisuig trends in this 
direction For example, the Central (Mice has been pn paring valu¬ 
able pupil materials on community problems and othciwi.se encourag- 
mg the study of the eoimmmity. The Elementaly Education Division 
has been conducting significant cvpcimietilal community piojccts, as 
described in Chapter 14 The new Community Education Law holds 
tremendous promise, as also pointed out It is to Ire hoped that this 
law will be so administered as to Ruthin strengthen the continuity 
between the adult program ol education and the programs for chil¬ 
dren and youth. 

There is need foi an increased number ol the Centnd Office staff in¬ 
terested m and giving time and attention to the community aspects of 
education Tluough ctueJul planning as well as staff selection and in¬ 
set vice education, inoie attention of Contial Office stafl membeis 
should be directed to the provision ol leadership iti (lie community 
aspects of education 

7. Stall services might well lie leoigam/ed to give the admini¬ 
strative bmenus and divisions lull responsibility lor administrative 
limiters ratlin than to have them handled by the instructional di¬ 
visions While the instructional divisions aio relatively fiee of ad¬ 
ministrative detail, time aie instances where a shrlt would be desir¬ 
able Foi example, the duectoi of the Adult and Extension Activities 
Division was carrying responsibility for many iccoids in connection 
with the veterans ptogiain as well as payments of educational benefits 
to veterans. This might better lie handled tluough the legular ad¬ 
ministrative channels Shnilaily, the Vocational Education Division 
was responsible foi many administrative mullets which might ap¬ 
propriately go tluough regulai administrative channels if the neces¬ 
sary arrangements could be made with the Board of Vocational 
Education, 

R Adrmnistiative responsibilities winch can well bo placed in the 
local schools should be moved fiom the Central Office. Foi example, 
in so lor as is consistent with reasonable economy, local school distiicts 
should participate moie fully in selecting then own equipment and 
instructional materials. This could bo done while retaining the econo¬ 
mies inherent in centiali/ed pm chasing. Also, such matters as the 
cheeking of high school students’ programs by the Sccondaiy Educa¬ 
tion Division might bettci be a responsibility of individual schools 
These suggestions m no way imply that theie should not be geneial 
and coopeiatively agieed upon policies covenng all such matters. 
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DESIRABLE TRENDS IN THE PRESENT ACTIVITIES 

Intel views with representatives of the seveial instructional divisions 
icvealcd an awareness of many of the problems already stated. Theie 
appeared to be a very wholesome tendency to re-examine the func¬ 
tions ot the Central Office of the Department to determine how it 
might best seive m impioviiig the educational program Many in¬ 
dividuals recognized the necessity for placing greater responsibility 
on the distuct superintendents and principals of the local school units. 
Many saw the need foi shifting the emphasis of the Central Office 
fiom inspection and supervision to leadeiship discoveiy and educa¬ 
tion, and to curriculum development within individual schools Many 
saw the need foi more coordination and clarity of function within the 
Central Office if the above-mentioned lesponsibilities and functions 
are to be effectively handled. It was most encouiagmg to find be¬ 
ginnings of almost eveiy lecommendation which the survey staff 
desued to make. One seldom finds such a large organization with so 
many individuals fiankly and realistically facing pioblems and con¬ 
sidering possible improvements 

PROPOSED ORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT 

In accoid with the observations leported above relative to the 
present organization and functions of the Central Office of the Depart¬ 
ment of Education for leadership m instruction and guidance, several 
proposals aie made relative to organization and method of organiza¬ 
tion It is believed that the changes proposed can greatly facilitate 
the woik of the Central Office if they are carefully established and 
accompanied by appropriate m-seivice education. 

The proposed organization is presented in Figure 5 It will be 
noted that an Assistant Commissioner for Instruction and Guidance 
is anticipated This individual should have full time for the coordina¬ 
tion and development of instructional activities and should be freed 
fiom the office routine which now tends to limit the effectiveness 
of major officers in policy formulation and piogram development. 
Great responsibility should be placed on him for making direct con¬ 
tact with district superintendents through visitation to their districts 
and through meetings of various types His major responsibility 
would be leadership and coordination for the instructional and guid¬ 
ance activities of the Central Office. He would operate through a 
Division of Instruction and Guidance, which should have greater 
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unity and operate more as a single agency than is the case with the 
present division shown in Figuic 4, 

The Assistant Commissioner for Instruction and Guidance would • 
opemto the Division thiough a Cooiduiatmg Council consistmg of the 
heads of various units and sections and the Assistant Commissioner 
for Instruction and Guidance. This would be a policy gioup, meet- 
ing lcguliuly to guide the total lange of activities of the Division It 
would also sci ve to cooidinate the activities of the various units and 
sections 

The present divisional organization is modified somewhat thiough 
consolidation and giouping of divisions. On the left side of Figiue 5 
there is pioviuon foi fom field units and on the light piovision foi 
tineo sei vice sections and the Supervision of Pnvate Schools The 
field units would he those units having a field staff The unit on 
Vocational Rehabilitation would work much as at piescnt The othei 
three units would have responsibility for woiking diiectly with 
schools on broad piogiams of eumculum impiovcraent'and m-scivice 
education. They would give less attention to inspection and super¬ 
vision than the piesent instuictional divisions and more attention to 
(I) leadership education at the local level, (3) assistance to local 
leadership m woilc with groups of teacheis on piojects of interest and 
of value to the local schools and possibly to other schools of the Island, 

(3) stimulation ol local community paiticipation m cimiculum and 
community improvement, ( 4 ) workshops and work confeiences and 
othei activities of the kinds suggested primarily m Chapteis 12 and 
19. These units would have responsibility foi the development of all 
tcacliei matcuals, cuiriculum bulletins, and the like, which aie now 
prepaied by the Curnculum Division. Such matenals should be de¬ 
veloped with extensive paiticipation of field gioups and aie likely to 
be used moie fully if developed by those working in the field situa¬ 
tions 

It is proposed that the present Elementary and Secondaiy Educa¬ 
tion Divisions be combined into a new Elementaiy and Secondaiy 
Education Unit This would permit a more unified appioach to the 
development of a twelve-yeai progiam of elementary and secondary 
education and aid m stimulating dishict supeuntendents to foster a 
tiuly unified twelve-year piogiam within the local school districts 
The staff group for this new Unit would remain at about the same 
size as the combined staff of the piesent Elementaiy and Secondaiy 
Education Divisions Piogiams for visiting teacheis and guidance 
would be planned as an integral pait of the total educational pio- 
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giam With gieatei flexibility m the me of specialists, it is pioposed 
that the numbci ol geneial cumculiun supcivi.soi.s 01 consultants, be 
increased Fiovision could be made lor additional consultant help in 
specialized areas as needed, through diawmg personnel from the 
University 01 the schools to work on committees 01 on a tcmpoiaiy 
assignment for a specific task, 

The present English Section would become the English Office and 
would be assigned to the Elemeutaiy and Seumdaty Education Unit, 
While it should bo retained as a unified woikmg oigam/.ation within 
this unit for the present, it may lie that eventually it can be moio 
closely mtegiated with the total staff of the Unit 

The Vocational Unit would leplaco the pieseut Vocational Educa¬ 
tion Division. This Unit should woik very closely with the Elementary 
and Secondaiy Education Unit and the Community Education Unit 
in planning and conducting field activities It might well be divested 
of the admimstiative lesponsibilitios nl the present Vocational Educa¬ 
tion Division, but otheiwise it would lunc lion in a inamiot similar 
to the piescmt Division but subject to the policy modifications sug¬ 
gested thiougliout the lepoit. It is assumed that this Unit will cou- 
linue to be nnclei the Iloaul of Vocational Education, as at present, 
lmt that the Commissionei of Education will find it possible to m- 
tegiato it with the total Division of liisliuction and Guidance, 

The Adult Education Unit undei the plan presented 111 Figure 5 
would have ehaige ol all adult activities 11 lcpiesents a mcrgci of 
the foimci Division ol Adult and Extension Activities and the Veterans 
Education Division In this proposed oigaui/ation ol the Central 
Office ol the Department of Education to conduct the leeommended 
program m the adult area, the financial limitation of probable insular 
appropriations in contrast with piescmt expenditures has been kept 
m mind. When the vetenvns activities close, the nature of the adult 
piogram as well as its financial base will change inatenally 

Although the piogiam contemplated by the Community Education 
Law has not been oigamzed as yet, the smvey staff believes that it 
gives promise of pioviding the type of adult education which has 
been recommended m Part Two and m Chapters 13 and 14 If the 
losouiccs piovided by the Coinimmily Education Law can be used 
to help communities study then own pioblems and lake action to 
impiove then living, it can become a truly poweiful foice in bettering 
the quality of living in Pueito Rico If the piogram fulfills its promise, 
it will piovicle the kind of adult education which, m the mam, 
Puei to Rico should have. In futiuc planning it seems only logical, 
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theiefore, to relate present adult education and proposed adult educa¬ 
tion under the Community Education Law m such a manner that there 
may bo a strong unified effoit with minimum overlapping and waste 
As lias been .suggested earlier m the leport, the Community Education 
Law proposes a kind of education so m haimony with the survey 
staff’s recommendations foi childhood and youth education that con¬ 
tinuing attention should be given to keeping this new piogiam in¬ 
tegrated with the othoi instructional activities of the Department. 

Much can be done, to develop a coordinated and economical pro¬ 
gram by utilizing and drawing upon specialized services of other 
government departments whose purposes are allied with adult educa¬ 
tion, It is proposed that the dircctoi of the pioposed Community 
Education Unit, lluough the Commissionei of Education, create an 
Adult Education Advisory Commission or Boaid composed of rep¬ 
resentatives of as many governmental departments as have seivices 
and mtciosts m adult education. Among those aie the University of 
Puerto Rico, the Agricultural Extension Division, the Depaitment of 
Health, Recreation, and Pmks, the Land Authority, the Depaitment 
of Laboi Close coordination of available supervisory and seivice 
personnel of these agencies should be worked out to the piofit of the 
people of Puerto Rrco. This commission or board might well be a 
special unit of the Committee on Coordination of Governmental 
Services loi the Ruial Zone 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Unit is, of comse, responsible to the 
Insular Boaid lor Vocational Education, although this is not shown 
in Figuie 5. Its functions aie somewhat different fiom the other field 
units m that it tends to opeiate dnectly with the individuals needing 
rehabilitation and the agencies assisting in this piogram In that it 
does involve adults it is important to maintain a close liaison with 
the other adult-serving governmental agencies. Also, m that children 
up to sixteen years of age needing rehabilitation aie cared foi by the 
Department of Health, coordination with this agency appears to be 

highly desuable , , 

At the right of Figure 5 are three service sections It is pioposed 
that these sections seive the total Division of Instruction and Guid¬ 
ance. Then piogram and activities would be determined by the 
Coordinating Council 

The Materials Production Section would have responsibility for the 
preparation of student materials at all levels, as pioposed m Chaptei 
17 This function is now handled by the Curriculum Division This 
is a technical task and would involve individuals especially piepared 
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to undertake the pi ejects which might he outlined. While them might 
he a lelatLvely small nucleus gioup, the tempoi.uy stall woiking on 
vanous specific projects might become exceedingly huge it woik is 
started on the needed mnge ot pupil mateiials. Tins section would 
not have responsibility lor the picpaiation ot leatliei mateiials, such 
as couises of study, lesotuee units and bulletins for teaeheis on 
special topics and piobleins These would he piepaied hv the stall of 
appropnatu field units in connection with then sunk m the schools 

The Materials Production Section pioposed m Figure 5 might well 
be viewed m relation Lu the production activities contemplated m the 
Community Education Law. It appeals nnpml.uil Lo avoid any un¬ 
necessary duplication of basic equipment m the various mshnotional 
gioups in tlic Department 

While, this Section would have no lospoiisibihlies loi woikmg in 
field situations fm puiposes ol piogiam nnjuovcineut oi development, 
it should have full access lo school situations Funds should be pio- 
vidud lo make possible a close winking relationship with committees' 
of teaeheis and otlieis whose help might he enlisted on specific 
projects Incieascd use should he made ol field situations loi the 
trial and development of mater nils. 

It is proposed that tins Section have lesjiousilulity loi jnepaiing 
all types ol student mateiials, such as punted mateiials, cbaits, maps, 
filmstiips, sound films, leeoidmgs, radio piogiams, and models, The, 
stall for tins Section could he diawn in jiait liom the present Cur¬ 
riculum Division, although considerable supplementation would he 
needed 

A second seiviee section is the Mateiials Utilization Section, This 
Section would concern ilsell with .stimulating tile ellcc live, use of up- 
piopnale materials, and primarily with the use of mateiials winch 
M'ould be lent by the Department, such as films, recordings, pictuie 
files, exhibits, and reference 01 supplementaly books It would deal 
with both pupil and Icaohoi materials, and would include the ’audio¬ 
visual seiviee now undei the Division of Adult and Extension Activ¬ 
ities as well as the Department Iabi.uy, 

The Department Library ajrpeais to lie deserving ol gieaLly in¬ 
creased support and development because ol Us potential eontiibu- 
tion. FusL, it is impoilauL in the dleetive ojieratiou ol llu* Cenlial 
Office. Stall members need access In good jnnlossioiuil mateiials as 
they cany on then various responsibilities. Second, tlui Department 
Libiaiy could he impoilauL to the m-scivice progiam ovei the Island 
If the libiaiy could be developed so that collections of mateiials re- 
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lating to major insular projects under way could be lent to the com¬ 
mittees 01 groups responsible, their work would be substantially 
fiulheicd. 

The Materials Utilization Section would have a custodial function 
m respect to nutemils which would require personnel tiamed in the 
caie and upkeep of materials and equipment, It should, howevei, be 
under the leadership of professional personnel with expeiience and 
education m the curriculum field, who could serve on curriculum and 
materials committees, assist the field units of the Department, and aid 
teachei groups throughout the Island, While this section should be 
retained in a service capacity, it might well provide m-seryice oppor¬ 
tunities for Ceutial Office staff on materials availability and utiliza¬ 
tion as well as work tlnough the field units with schools on strategic 
problems. 

A third service section is pioposed foi Instructional and Guidance 
Research. Some of these activities aie now being conducted by the 
Cumculum Division Theie appeals to be need for a research agency 
able to seivc the whole Division of Instruction and Guidance Its 
responsibilities aie such, however, that it should have staff members 
with special competency in dealing with the research pioblems in 
cuuiculuin and guidance Ceitamly it should serve the other seivice 
sections as well as the field units It might well take on leadeiship 
for some of the occupational studies lecommended in other parts of 
the survey icpoil, Its unique functions m seiYing the other nistiuc- 
lional sections and units of the Division make necessary the establish¬ 
ment of this section undei the Assistant Commissioner for Guidance 
and Instiuction rather than giving it department-wide responsibilities 

The Supervision of Private Schools noted in the lower light-hand 
coiner of Figure 5 was not studied, Therefore no recommendation is 
made 

As indicated at the bottom of Figuie 5, an Advisory Committee on 
Instiuction and Guidance is proposed to assist and work with the 
Coordinating Council In the eaily stages of its work the Committee 
might be made up of fifteen to twenty lepiesentatives of all types 
of educational woikers, including members of the Cential Office staff 
and the Umveisity. A pait of the membership might change each 
yeai so that eventually all distnets would have some contact with, t e 
Committee tlnough direct lepresentation Later the Committee might 
he reconstituted to include lay members, or otliei committees with 
lay representation might be developed The Committee should meet 
regularly, perhaps once a month, and take leadership in establishing 
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plans foi a piogiam ol cuinculum improvement and m-sei vice educa¬ 
tion which could be leiened to the schools loi discussion, modifica¬ 
tion, and appioval One 01 moie representatives of the Central 
Office might well take major lesponsibihty for woiking with this Com¬ 
mittee and seiviug as an executive sccietaiy foi it. The Committee 
might operate through a scries of subcommittees or special project 
committees which might he established. Thiough a committee of this 
type, nmclr of the piogiam of local effort proposed elsewhere rn the 
survey report could be planned and directed. Teachei materials, 
student materials, as well as field activities, might well be planned 
thiough tins group. 

The whole proposal foi reorganisation of the instructional activities 
is aimed at developing gicatei unity and mutual icmloicement among 
the vauous mslinotional funclionaues Seveial of the specific pro¬ 
posals point in this dueetion, vi/, (2) the recommendation that the 
Assistant Commissioner for Instruction he heed from any such ad¬ 
ministrative and routine duties 11 s will mleileie with his devoting full 
attention to the coordination of instructional ellorts, (2) the provision 
of a coordinating council to serve as a policy gioup guiding the total 
range of instructional activities; (.3) the unification of loirner sepaiate 
activities; and (4) the development ol an advisoiy committee 
Throughout the recommendations thine is mention of the need for 
liaison among die purposed units’ and sections The provision for 
heads latlici than directors of the new units and sections implies that 
they will be guided by the Assistant Commissioner and the Coordinat¬ 
ing Council The heads of the units and sections should, theicfoie, 
seive as extensions of the Assistant Commissioner in cauymg out the 
policies formulated by tile Coordinating Council. In no way should 
they be regarded as administrative officers m clraigo of separate and 
independent activities, 

SELECTION AND IN-SERVICE EDUCATION 
OF CENTRAL OFFICE PERSONNEL 

Obviously much ol llu* success ol any organizational plan will 
depend upon the care, used m selecting personnel and piovidmg for 
their 111 -servicc education Pueilo Hu mi schools tue 111 a favoiable 
position in that them has been relative fioodom hom non-professional 
considerations 111 selecting staff members of tiro Central Office to 
piovide instructional leadership It is highly nnpoitanl that this con¬ 
dition be maintained m the futuie, that great care be used in prepar- 
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mg specifications foi vaiious staff positions, and that the most able 
individuals bo selected. 

Puerto Rteo lias a powerful tool in its piogram of scholarships foi 
advanced study winch might well be used m connection with a well- 
orguniml program of selection to secure and piepare individuals for 
specific departmental assignments 

The problem of m-seivice education for the staff of the proposed 
Division of Insti uction and Guidance is an exceedingly important one 
The [mictions pioposed for the staff of this Division throughout the 
suivey repot l will, if they arc to be performed, require considerable 
m-scivice education effort. In the attainment of the total educational 
pioginm envisaged by the suivey leport, there is probably no one 
element of greater significance than the quality of leadership exerted 
by the Central Office staff. Plans foi continuing m-serace education 
of the staff of the Division of Instiuction and Guidance should receive 
early attention by the staff itself. The staff might well use outside 
consultants m striving to attain the highest possible level of operating 
efficiency m accoid with the program and plans which it sees fit to 
adopt. 
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The Future of Education 
in Puerto Rico 


ACTION REQUIRED FOR SURVEYS TO BE EFFECTIVE 

The survey on which this volume is lepoiting was arianged in oidei 
that an elimination and assessment of the mstiuctional piogiara of 
the Pucito Rico schools by a group outside the Island might be avail¬ 
able, foi local use and guidance m the yeais ahead Business, m 
dustiy, and government liavc long used appraisals by outside gioups 
as a means of checking piogicss and leplaunmg piogiams, School 
systems thioughout the woild have lound siuveys to lie of value in 
coping with a gieat vaiiety ol administrative and instructional prob¬ 
lems. The, woith 01 ellcctivencss of any smvey is dependent not only 
on the quality of the smvey itself, hut on the cluuactei ol the follow¬ 
up 01 implementing action taken by the gtoup whose piogiam has 
been studied It seems appiopiiato, llieielore, m this final chapter 
to leview the naluie of the leeominendations made and some of the 
considciations involved m cuiiying them into opeiation. 

NATURE OF RECOMMENDATIONS AND 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR ACTION 

This suivey of the euinculuin of Pucito Rico’s public schools has 
been liroad in scope, dealing with childhood, youth, and adult educa¬ 
tion Piocceding on the assumption that schooling should be planned 
m terms of the pioblems and needs of Pueito Rico and should con¬ 
tribute to the quality of living there, the suivey stafl made a canvass 
ol the problems and needs ol Puerto Rico, leporLmg them m Pait 
One It is the judgment ol the suivey stall that IIic immediate tasks 
toward winch Pueito Rican education should he addressed aie (I) 
improving health, (3) educating for economic efficiency, (3) en- 
couuigmg creative and aesthetic living, ( 4 ) developing social effec¬ 
tiveness, (5) developing skills oT communication and pioblem solving, 
and (6) developing values There is no implication heie that the 
educational program should be focused solely on an internal look at 

sin 
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Puerto Rico's pioblems. Rathei, it is believed that these pioblems 
must be woilced on in then world setting. If these problems are faced 
lealis Really, a vvoild view will be demanded. 

In examining the cumculum for childien, youth, and adults m 
Part Two, the survey stall sought evidence as to the way in which 
the schools leeognize and give attention to the foiegoing six tasks, 
llieie has been concern not only with the amount of attention given to 
these tasks but also with the educational soundness of the appioaches 
being used; for example, (2) the extent to which the experiences 
provided through the schools meet the developmental needs of 
learners in the Puerto Itican culture, and (2) the extent to which the 
schools conti ibute to effective learning though provision for ex¬ 
periences which aio meaningful, are related to tire purposes of 
iearneis, have unity foi learners, and provide appropriate balance 
The smvey staff was pleased to find the Pueito Rican schools de¬ 
veloping in dnnotions winch to them appear to be sound and desn- 
ablc. Yet, m Part Two, suggestions aie made as to ways m which 
the effectiveness of the school piogram can be increased, Consider¬ 
able detail is given on such points as the following' 

2. The school progiam can be moie specifically directed toward the 
six tasks mentioned above. 

2 . A total community approach can be made to education, involving 
adult and child cooperation as well as independent action by each, 
which will deal directly with problems of living 
3 Intensification of coopciation among government agencies can 
speed the piogress being made toward realistic and vital education 

4 . More participation of learners m selecting, planning, and evaluat¬ 
ing experiences can do much to increase the meaningfulness and 
puiposefulness of school activity 

5. Gi eater variety in the types of expenences provided is necessary 
to the attainment of better balance in the experiences provided 
by the schools 

6 Bettei and more flexible use of large blocks of time as well as or¬ 
ganizing mstiuction aiound the pioblems of learners can do much 
to increase the unity of school experiences for Iearneis 
7. An extended vocational offering is needed to serve Puerto Ricans 
of today and tomoirow. 

6. The offeung for adults needs coordination and expansion m new 
directions 
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These can be said In bo technical oi pioless.ou.il pioblems calling 
foi mcieased elLoi t hom the educational piofession. While leadei- 
sliip and stimulation must come fiom the Cenlial Office of the Dcpait- 
mcnt of Education and help can he given tlnough impioveci facilities 
and equipment, the lesolution ol those pioblems lies in the action 
taken by each teachei, admunstialoi, and supcivisoi tlnouglioul the 
Island. 

The smvey staff analyzed in consuleiahle detail a number of piob- 
lems on which they believe that intensive actum is needed if the 
high hopes loi Pueilo Rican education aie to he achieved These 
problems include such items as the following 

1, Au intensive eiloit to pi ovule six yeais of schooling foi all chil- 
dien is of fhsl nnpoilance This is mine than a pioblem pf finance 
and will nndmihli'dly call loi a hash appioach to schooling, 
especially m the iiii.il aicas 

2 Scnioi high schools and vocational schools should be combined 
into coinpiehensivc sccondaiy schools, and this palioin should 
lie followed m all Inline developments 

3 'The second unit schools should he developed as line community 
eenteis foi adults as well as fm clnldien and youth 

i Ediuational activities loi adults should be organized and extended 
on bases which will leaeli groups not now contacted by the 
piesenl mme oi less loi null m-scluml msliuction. 

5, Elloils to unpiove instuielion m English should emphasize the 
inipiovemenl ol metliods oi teaching, mateiials ol msliuction, and 
techniques ol supervision, giving constant attention to the evalua¬ 
tion ol outcomes and the leorg.mrzutioii of elloits m the light of 
such evaluation. 

6 The mipiovenieiiL of piesenl building facilities m lespect to 
samtaiy auaiigcmeuts, seating, stoiage space, lighting, and the 
dunnage and beautification ol giomuls should icceive eaily at¬ 
tention. 

7. The development ol plans loi and the location of fulme buildings 
should be made on llic basis ol a complete building survey 

iS. Ineieased elicit, and allocation of substantially gioalei amounts 
of money foi tlu: pioduction and puichase oi instiuctional ma- 
teiials are the most nnpoitant next steps educationally 

<J, Iucieased attention should be given to evaluation tlnough con- 
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tmuous re-examination of goals, and the stimulation of local school 
units foi responsibility m evaluation 

10, The whole piogiam of in-set vice, education and cuniculum iin- 
piovemcnt should emphasize, greater lcsponsibility foi local 
teaclim, supervisors, and administiatois, assistance to teacheis 
in studying their particular student group and community and in 
planning and evaluating; guidance of learning situations in terms 
of cooperatively developed principles, increased local variation 
and adaptation to needs; mcieasc in the variety of in-service 
educative experiences for teachers and for local administrative 
and supeivisoiy peisonnel, and increased cooperation between the 
Department of Education and the University of'Puerto Rico m 
the development of both pre-service and in-service education. 

11. Organizing the Central Office of the Department of Education 
to attain the recommended improvements m a most expeditious 
and efficient manner 

To cope effectively with these special problems, leadeiship of the 
Cential Office of the Department of Education is exceedingly im¬ 
portant. This leadership responsibility has at least three facets, viz., 
(I) increasing public understanding of the educational problems and 
needs of Puerto Rico, (5) mteipieting educational problems to the 
legislature and government officials, and (S) making cleai the poli¬ 
cies which, if put into operation, would lead to progress m problem 
solution 

Many of the problems in the above list of eleven demand support 
fiom the Legislature and the Governor if adequate answers are to be 
found If six yeais of education are to be piovided foi all children, a 
substantial maishallmg of resouices will be. necessaiy, and educational 
and financial effort will have to be concentrated on this pioblem If 
no new small high schools are to be established, if the building of sepa¬ 
rate vocational schools is to be stopped, and if comprehensive high 
schools are to be developed, undeistandmg and support of the Legis¬ 
lature and the Governor will be essential. No solution to the very 
crucial pioblem of providing appiopriate instructional materials can 
be found without at least increasing substantially the funds available 
Other measures, such as the provision of appropriate insular publish¬ 
ing facilities, would be a substantial aid Also, the improvement of 
building conditions, as well as the proper coordination of adult edu¬ 
cation activities, will requue legislative and executive understanding 
and support. 
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THE NEED FOR INCREASED FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Most of the recommendations made do not involve materially in¬ 
creased expenditures, definable as an increase m the funds for educa¬ 
tion would be. Gieat progies.s in duections suggested can be made 
within the present budget Howevei, tlnce of the most senous prob¬ 
lems—pi ovidmg six yeais of school for all children, mipumng instino¬ 
tional mateuals, and lectifymg building and equipment inadequacies 
—will lequue additional funds, 

While this survey was not planned to encompass financial aspects 
of schools, a sufficient study of the suppoit of education was made to 
make the survey staff feel ccitam that Pucilo Rico has not reached 
the point of diminishing i etui ns in the support ot education It is tine 
that m teims of the per cent of governmental income expended for 
education and the per cent of the income of the people expended foi 
education, Pueito llico has been making a substantial effoit. This is 
pietty much in lino with the situation oil the Continent. 

What a people can afford to spend foi education or foi anything 
else is conditioned by the utility of what is bought One can afford to 
spend moie ioi items which me m the natuie of an investment and 
bung letmns than foi items which me cunently consumed with no le- 
tmn, It is generally lecogtuzcd that good education is m the natuie 
of an investment II bungs high leliims to the counliy m terms of m- 
cicased intelligence and increased pioductivity. Piovided it is good 
education that is being pin chased, the smvoy staff believes that 
PueiLo Rico can wisely mciease educational expenditures, with lesult- 
mg benefit economically 

USE OF THE SURVEY REPORT 

This survey iepoit has been addiessecl pumanly to the cducatois 
of Pueito Rico Consequently, its gieatest values should lesult from 
use by this gionp It is hoped that it may lie used by the Dcpaitment 
of Education, the Umveisily, and paient gioups to stimulate the study 
of eduealional pioblems Ilowevci, such study may not lesult in im¬ 
proved education unless individuals and gioups using the iepoit dc- 
teinuue to develop and pursue plans ol action as a lesult of then 
study, ft is to be hoped that the, leport will lead to a steady and con¬ 
tinually lncieasing elloit and dcLeuninalioii on the part of all interested 
in education to capitalize fully on the reinaikablo piogicss - winch 
PueiLo llico lias made educationally and to move the Island foi ward 
to new levels of rich living and leadership 




